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PREFATORY  NOTK 


The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  School 
Studies  is  now  generally  known  among  the  leading  educators  of  the 
country,  and,  while  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
many  of  its  recommendations,  there  is  substantial  agreement  that 
it  is  the  most  important  educational  document  ever  issued  in 
the  United  States. 

Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, this  Eeport  was  first  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, at  Washington,  and  distributed  at  pubKc  expense  to  the 
extent  of  the  funds  available  for  that  purpose.  In  spite  of  this 
liberal  distribution,  many  thousands  of  instructors  and  educators- 
could  not  receive  a  copy  from  that  source. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Eeport,  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  copies,  the  National  Educational  Association  has 
arranged  with  the  American  Book  Company  to  print  and  pubUsh 
another  edition,  and  to  furnish  it  at  a  nominal  price,  that  its. 
beneficial  influence  may  be  extended  still  more  widely. 

In  issuing  the  new  edition,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  make 
certain  improvements  in  the  make-up  of  the  book,  and  to  insert 
an  Analytical  and  Topical  Index,  by  which  convenient  and  in- 
stant reference  may  be  had  to  any  subject  mentioned  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee,  or  in  those  of  the  nine  conferences. 

ni 


IV  PREFATOEY    NOTE. 

Friends  of  the  Association  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
any  profit  which  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Keport  in 
this  form,  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Association,  and  re- 
imburse, in  part,  the  very  considerable  expense  involved  in  its 
preparation. 

K  A.  Calkins, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
national  Educational  Association. 
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ANALYTICAL   INDEX. 


I.  AIMS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Botany,  result  of  first  four  years'  work,  148 — of  first  six  years'  work, 
150.  English,  objects  of  teaching,  86 — formal  grammar,  89.  Geographt, 
as  mental  discipline,  214 — observational  purpose  of,  211.  Geometbt,  pur- 
pose of,  115.  German  and  French  in  grammar  schools,  99 — German  or 
French  in  high  schools,  99.  Greek,  grammatical  knowledge  not  an  end,  82 
—purpose  of  study,  83.  History,  aim  of  teaching,  164,  168,  169,  170 — 
examinations  in,  for  college  entrance,  165.  Latin,  purpose  of  study,  61,  62. 
Mathematics,  discipline  of,  114.  Modern  languages,  educational  value 
of,  96.  Natural  history,  object  of,  in  lowest  grades,  139— nature  study 
in  primary  schools,  objects  of,  142 — results  of  first  two  years'  work,  146. 
Physics  and  chemistry,  rediscovery  of  laws  not  the  aim,  118.  Physiology 
as  personal  help,  159.  Productive  ABiLmr,  tlie  great  end  of  education  is  to 
create,  218.  ZoOlogy  as  means  of  discipline,  intellectual  growth,  broad 
culture,  158. 

II.  BOOKS,  TEXT-BOOKS,  REFERENCE-BOOKS,  AND  MATERIALS. 

Arithmetic,  abuse  of  text-books,  108.  Botany,  text-books  in,  defec- 
tive in  certain  respects,  205.  English,  Trench  "  On  the  Study  of  Words  " 
recommended,  92.  Geography,  libraries  for,  217 — photographs  and  lan- 
tern slides,  218 — simply  memorizing  from  text-books  should  be  avoided, 
219— illustrative  material,  223,  224— maps,  218,  217— relief  maps,  219. 
Greek,  recommendations  as  to  text -books,  77.  History,  text-books  used  in 
third  year,  164 — collection  of  reference-books,  165 — text-books,  dry  and 
lifeless  instruction  by,  167,  184 — libraries  for  teaching,  184— text-books, 
188— criteria  of  a  good  text-book,  189 — parallel  text-books:  sets  of  books, 
189 — material  for  reading:  school  libraries,  reference-books,  193 — historical 
novels,  194 — wall-maps  and  atlases,  199.  Latin,  Cato  Major,  63 — man- 
uals of  composition  discouraged,  63 — Gradatim,  Eutropius,  and  the  Viri 
RomaB  recommended  as  easy  reading,  64 — Bucolics  not  recommended,  64 — 
Fronde's  CsBsar,  Forsyth's  Cicero,  Trollope's  Cicero,  Sellar's  Virgil,  and 
Wilkins's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  recommended,  73.    Nature  study, 
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materials,  143 — physical  science,  study  of  books  and  phenomena  compared, 
119.  Physics  and  chemistry,  one-half  time  to  text-book,  118 — chemistry 
and  physics,  study  of  text-books  without  laboratory  work  of  little  value, 
119 — physics  and  chemistry,  more  abundant  material  for  former,  122 — 
chemistry,  text-books  in,  137.  Reading-book  may  be  discarded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  year,  89.  Weather-maps,  207.  Zoology,  text-books 
in,  defective  in  certain  respects,  205. 

III.  CLASS  EDUCATION. 

Seventh  Question:  **  Should  the  stdifect  be  treated  differently  for  pu- 
pils who  are  going  to  college^  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific 
schooly  and  for  those  who^  presumably^  are  going  to  neither  f  " 

Answered  unanimously  in  the  negative  by  all  the  conferences,  17. 
Bad  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  173.  English  conference,  specific  answer 
to  seventh  question,  93.  History,  instruction  precisely  the  same  for  all 
pupils,  165,  167,  203.  Modern  languages,  conference  on,  98.  Natural 
history  conference,  differentiation  unwise,  141.  Physics,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy,  no  difference  in  treatment  for  those  not  going  to  college,  118. 

IV.  COLLEGES. 

Average  age  of  admission  lowered,  14.  Astronomy  not  required, 
118.  Close  articulation  with  high  schools,  53.  English,  requirements  in, 
Bhould  be  made  uniform  in  kind,  98 — recommendations  for  admission,  93 — 
admission,  essays  to  be  on  the  main  subjects,  94 — English  should  be  a 
"final"  subject,  95.  Geography,  examinations  in,  for  admission,  234 — 
field-work  in  geography,  236.  Geometry,  admission  to  solid  and  plane, 
116.  Greek,  admission  sight  examinations,  80 — examinations  in  grammar 
upon  text,  80 — Greek  comix)sition,  81.  History,  examinations  for  en- 
trance, 165 — work  done  in  preparatory  school  taken  as  evidence,  165 — 
colleges,  relations  with  lower  schools,  167 — cram  for  entrance,  171 — 
**  Whatever  improves  the  schools  must  improve  the  college,"  174 — regular 
written  tests  accepted  as  evidence,  184 — a  '* final"  subject,  185.  Latin, 
standard  of  admission  raised  in  point  of  quality,  60 — translation  at  sight, 
74.  Modern  languages,  admission  to,  99,  102.  Natural  history,  en- 
trance and  final  examinations,  141 — superiority  of  laboratory  test  to 
written  examination,  140— natural  science  and  history,  habits  of  study 
painfully  acquired  by  students,  15.  Physics  and  chemistry  required,  118 
— admission,  laboratory  work  as  a  test,  118 — certificates  from  approved 
schools  the  ideal  method,  118. 

V.  CONCENTRATION  OF  STUDIES. 

Arithmetic  and  physics,  109,  111 — mathematical  knowledge  necessary 
to  physics,  119.  Botany,  careful  examination  of,  specimens  best  secured 
by  careful  sketching,  152.  English,  relation  of,  to  all  studies,  87— formal 
grammar  not  a  necessity  to  the  use  of  good  English,  89 — English,  history. 
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and  geography,  91 — and  other  languages,  92 — every  subject  should  help 
every  other,  16.  Geography,  relations  of  history  and  natural  sciences  to, 
305,  219— geography,  meteorology,  and  geology,  relations  of,  205,  206,  207, 
208 — relation  to  all  modes  of  expression,  219 — geography  and  drawing,  220 
— elementary  geography  identical  with  elementary  science,  239.  Gkom- 
ETBT,  drawing  and  modeling.  111 — concrete  geometry,  relation  to  draw- 
ing, modeling,  and  arithmetic,  24.  Greek,  geography,  histor)"",  my- 
thology, antiquities,  80.  History,  intimately  connected  with  English, 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  topography,  political,  historical,  and  com- 
mercial geography,  and  the  drawing  of  historical  maps,  164— history  and 
civil  government,  165 — history  and  English,  172,  195 — inter-relation  of  sub- 
jects, 176 — history  and  ethics,  180,  186 — history  and  literature,  190,  193 — 
history  and  geography,  199.  Modern  languages  and  English,  96.  Na- 
ture STUDY  correlated  with  language,  literature,  drawing,  and  all  other 
modes  of  expression,  139 — natural  history,  careful  drawings  and  good 
language  in,  140 — nature  study,  coordination  with  modes  of  expression, 
144 — relation  to  geography  and  arithmetic,  145 — plant  study  related  to 
geography,  meteorology,  zoology,  anthropology,  143 — nature  studies  the  best 
means  of  teaching  reading  and  writing,  221 — natural  science  as  means  of 
teaching  language,  240 — natural  sciences,  geography  and  drawing,  49 — 
physical  science  introduced  by  the  study  of  geography,  240.  Political 
ECONOMY  related  to  U.  S.  history,  civil  government,  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy, 165.  Spelling  learned  incidentally  in  combination  with  the  subject 
studied,  and  not  from  a  spelling-book,  88.    Subjects,  interlacing  of,  24. 

VI.  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Algebra,  systematic  study  of,  in  high  schools,  106 — special  report  on, 
111.  Arfthmetic,  course  to  be  abridged  and  enriched,  105 — commercial 
arithmetic  discussed,  107.  Botany  preferred  to  zoi'Aogy  in  high  schools, 
139 — ^botany  and  zoOlogy,  suggestions  for  courses  of  study,  140 — plants, 
study  to  be  continued  throughout  the  year,  145 — botany,  course  of  study  in 
first  and  second  grades,  145 — third  and  fourth  grades,  146— fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  148— seventh  and  eighth  grades,  150 — for  common  schcxjls,  dis- 
cussion and  course  of  work,  151 — year  of  work  in,  should  ))e  continuous, 
158.  Chemistry,  experiments  in,  127.  English,  elementary  course*  of 
study,  87,  88 — formal  grammar,  88 — English  in  high  schools,  90 — rhetoric 
in  high  schools,  90 — English  language,  history  of,  not  recommended  for  high 
schools,91 — ^phonetics,  91.  French  or  German  in  grammar  s<:h(K>ls,  96 — 
modem  languages,  97 — German  or  French  in  grammar  schools,  99— Gi.t- 
man  and  French  in  high  schools,  99.  GetkiRaphy,  order  of  subj(jcts,  241 
— physical  geography,  arrangement  of  topics,  242 — physical  geography 
analyzed,  246 — geograj)hic  subjects,  natural  order  of,  209.  Geometry, 
concrete,  in  grammar  schools,  106 — demonstrative  geometry,  112.  Greek, 
time  of  study,  77.  HiSTf)RY,  subjects  includ<j<l  in  an  eight  years'  cr)urHo, 
162 — courses  of  study  suggested,  162 — oral  instruction  in  biography  and 
mythology,  164 — uniform  programs  not  recommende<l,  167 — time  to  b(;gin: 
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question  of  consecutive  study,  170 — ^topics  for  intensive  study,  177.  Latin, 
age  of  beginning,  60,  61 — time  of  study,  61.  Phtsical  science,  natural 
phenomena,  study  of,  in  elementary  schools,  117 — in  elementary  schools, 
one  period  per  day,  117 — nature  studies,  one-quarter  of  the  time  in  high 
schools  given  to,  128 — natural  history  in  primary  schools  should  begin  in 
kindergarten  and  lowest  grades,  188,  189 — nature  studies  one  hour  per 
week  throughout  the  whole  course  below  high  school,  189— one-fourth  of 
time  in  high  school  devoted  to,  141 — experiments  in  physics  in  high  schools, 
126^hemistry  to  precede  physics,  200  hours  to  each,  117, 118 — minority 
report,  physics  before  chemistry,  121.  Poutical  economy  discussed,  181. 
Physiology  in  later  years  of  high  school  course,  138.  ZoOlogy  for  sec- 
ondary schools,  154— dissection  should  be  postponed,  164. 

VII.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Greek,  sight  examinations,  80 — examinations  in  grammar  upon  text- 
books, 80.  History,  purpose  of  examinations  in,  188.  Natural  history, 
entrance  and  final  examinations  for  college,  141.  Oral  or  written,  120. 
Translations  at  sight,  62. 

VIII.  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Algebra,  systematic  study  of,  in,  106.  Botany  preferred  to  zoology 
in,  189 — morphology,  comparative,  in,  140 — botany  and  zoology  suggestions 
for  courses  of  study,  140.  Chemistry  to  precede  physics,  200  hours  to  each, 
117,  118 — physical  science,  secondary  education  that  ignores  the  study  of 
nature  highly  objectionable,  119 — minority  report,  physics  before  chem- 
istry, 120 — experiments  in  physics,  125 — experiments  in  chemistry,  127 — 
nature  studies,  one-quarter  of  the  time  to,  123 — three-fifths  of  the  time 
employed  in  laboratory  work,  139 — one-fourth  of  the  time  devoted  to,  141. 
English,  90 — rhetoric,  90.  History,  course  of  study,  163— topics  for  in- 
tensive study,  163.  Meteorology,  high  school  course  in,  231.  Modern 
languages,  97.  Physiology  in  later  years  of  high  school  course,  188. 
Political  ecx)Nomy,  no  formal  instruction  in,  165.  No  preparation  for 
high  school  in  botany,  zo51ogy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics,  out- 
side of  arithmetic,  15.  Secondary  schools  do  not  exist  for  college  prepa- 
ration, 51.     Zoology,  course  of  study  in,  154 — time  for  study,  154. 

IX.  LABORATORY  AND  FIELD-WORK. 

Chemistry,  experiments  in,  127 — physics  and  chemistry,  one-half  time 
to  laboratory  work,  118 — importance  of  laboratory  work  :  loose  work  harm- 
ful, 119 — value  of  keeping  records,  119 — physical  experiments  in  elementary 
schools,  116 — physics  and  chemistry,  more  abundant  material  for  former, 
122— experiments  in  physics  in  high  school,  125.  Civics,  field  studies 
in,  181.  Geography,  excursions,  212 — materials  for,  215.  Geological 
field-work,  223.  History,  as  a  laboratory  science,  169 — field  excursions, 
181,  198.    Nature  studies,  three-fifths  of  time  employed  in  laboratory 
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work,  139— materials,  143— natural  science  and  geography,  field-work,  69 
—natural  history  must  consist  largely  of  laboratory  work,  139 — ^laboratory 
tests,  superiority  of,  over  written  examinations,  140. 

X.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

ABrrHMETic,  radical  change  in  the  teaching  of,  23, 106 — metric  system 
to  be  taught  by  actual  measurements,  106—method  of  teaching,  should  be, 
throughout,  objective,  106 — text-books  subordinate  to  the  living  teacher, 
105— rules  should  be  taught  inductively  at  the  end  of  the  subject,  106. 
Aotbonomy  by  observation,  118.  English,  elementary  study,  87 — composi- 
tion writing  criticised,  88 — bad  English,  correction  of,  not  recommended, 
94.  German  and  French,  methods  of  teaching,  translation  at  sight,  100 — 
modem  languages,  method  of  instruction,  100,  101,  102.  Geography, 
methods  of  presentation,  216 — topical  recitation,  219 — ^methods  in  lowest 
grades,  220 — map  drawing,  221 — geography,  methods  in  grammar  grades, 
222.  Geometry,  demonstrative,  113 — oral  exercises  in,  24 — in  grammar 
grades,  110.  Greek,  inductive  method  criticised,  82 — ^translation  at  sight, 
88 — ^first  translation  in  the  order  of  the  original,  84 — translation  at  sight,  19, 
62.  History,  topical  method  recommended,  164— lectures,  188 — written 
work  in,  194 — debates  as  a  means  of  teaching,  198 — illustrative  methods, 
pictures,  197 — devices  for  teaching,  191 — better  omit,  than  teach  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  189 — historical  teaching,  methods  of,  186.  Latin,  com- 
position limited  to  text  read,  68 — sounds,  66,  67 — reading  aloud,  68 — under- 
standing at  sight,  71 — caution  as  to  inductive  method,  76.  Meteorology, 
227.  Natural  history,  observational  study  with  specimens  in  the  hands 
of  each  pupil,  141— children  must  study  the  plant  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  liv- 
ing organism,  142,  143 — nature  study,  148 — ^guide  to,  144.  Physics  and 
CHEMISTRY,  rc-discovcry  of  laws  not  the  aim,  118 — scientific  method  im- 
portant, 119.    Physiography,  methods  in,  223. 

XI.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 

Botany  for  primary  schools,  central  thought,  care  and  protection,  146. 
English^  purpose  of,  87.  French  and  German,  reason  for  introducing,  into 
grammar  schools,  96.  Geography,  general  elementary,  applied,  physical 
geography  and  physiography,  meteorology,  geology,  204-209 — physiog- 
raphy defined,  206 — geography,  order  of  observational  and  representative, 
descriptive,  and  rational,  211-214 — as  mental  discipline,  214.  Greek 
coMPOsmoN,  79— Homer,  78.  History,  175 — intensive  study  of  eight 
years'  course,  176— glib  recitations  devoid  of  thought,  190.  Latin,  quality 
verstis  quantity,  62 — cramming  mode  useless,  62 — writing  of,  62 — undue 
prominence  of  rules,  65.     Young  children  cannot  generalize,  143. 

Xn.  RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  STUDIES. 

Chemistry  to  precede  physics,  117.  Geography,  relations  of,  204 — 
physiography,  objections  to  the  term  in  minority  report,  244.   Greek,  Latin 
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question  of  consecutive  study,  170 — topics  for  intensive  study,  177.  Latin, 
age  of  beginning,  60,  61 — time  of  study,  61.  Physical  science,  natural 
phenomena,  study  of,  in  elementary  schools,  117 — in  elementary  schools, 
one  period  per  day,  117 — nature  studies,  one-quarter  of  the  time  in  high 
schools  given  to,  128 — natural  history  in  primary  schools  should  begin  in 
kindergarten  and  lowest  grades,  188,  189 — ^nature  studies  one  hour  per 
week  throughout  the  whole  course  below  high  school,  189^-one-fourth  of 
time  in  high  school  devoted  to,  141 — experiments  in  physics  in  high  schools, 
125^hemistry  to  precede  physics,  200  hours  to  each,  117,  118 — minority 
report,  physics  before  chemistry,  121.  Political  ECONOinr  discussed,  181. 
Phtsiologt  in  later  years  of  high  school  course,  188.  ZodLOGT  for  sec- 
ondary schools,  154— -dissection  should  be  postponed,  154. 

VII.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Greek,  sight  examinations,  80 — examinations  in  grammar  upon  text- 
books, 80.  History,  purpose  of  examinations  in,  183.  Natural  history, 
entrance  and  final  examinations  for  college,  141.  Oral  or  written,  120. 
Translations  at  sight,  62. 

VIII.  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Algebra,  systematic  study  of,  in,  106.  Botany  preferred  to  zo51ogy 
in,  139 — morphology,  comparative,  in,  140 — botany  and  zoology  suggestions 
for  courses  of  study,  140.  Chemistry  to  precede  physics,  200  hours  to  each, 
117,  118 — physical  science,  secondary  education  that  ignores  the  study  of 
nature  highly  objectionable,  119 — minority  report,  physics  before  chem- 
istry, 120 — experiments  in  physics,  125 — experiments  in  chemistry,  127 — 
nature  studies,  one-quarter  of  the  time  to,  123 — three-fifths  of  the  time 
employed  in  laboratory  work,  139 — one-fourth  of  the  time  devoted  to,  141. 
English,  90 — rhetoric,  90.  History,  course  of  study,  168— topics  for  in- 
tensive study,  163.  Meteorology,  high  school  course  in,  231.  Modern 
LANGUAGES,  97.  PHYSIOLOGY  in  later  years  of  high  school  course,  138. 
Political  economy,  no  formal  instruction  in,  165.  No  preparation  for 
high  school  in  botany,  zo5logy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics,  out- 
side of  arithmetic,  15.  Secondary  schools  do  not  exist  for  college  prepa- 
ration, 51.     Zoology,  course  of  study  in,  154 — time  for  study,  154. 

IX.  LABORATORY  AND  FIELD-WORK. 

Chemistry,  experiments  in,  127 — physics  and  chemistry,  one-half  time 
to  laboratory  work,  118 — importance  of  lalx)ratory  work  :  loose  work  harm- 
ful, 119 — value  of  keeping  records,  119 — physical  experiments  in  elementary 
schools,  116 — physics  and  chemistry,  more  abundant  material  for  former, 
122— experiments  in  physics  in  high  school,  125.  Civics,  field  studies 
in,  181.  Geography,  excursions,  212 — materials  for,  215.  Geological 
field-work,  223.  History,  as  a  laboratory  science,  169 — field  excursions, 
181,  198.    Nature  studies,  three-fifths  of  time  employed  in  laboratory 
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work,  189— materials,  148 — ^natural  science  and  geography,  field-work,  59 
—natural  history  most  consist  largely  of  laboratory  work,  189 — ^laboratory 
tests,  superiority  of,  oyer  written  examinations,  140. 

X  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

ARrrHMETic,  radical  change  in  the  teaching  of,  28, 106 — metric  system 
to  be  taught  by  actual  measurements,  105^method  of  teaching,  should  be, 
throughout,  objective,  105^text-books  subordinate  to  the  liying  teacher, 
lOJ^— rules  should  be  taught  inductively  at  the  end  of  the  subject,  105. 
AsTBONOMY  by  observation,  118.  Engush,  elementary  study,  87— composi- 
tion writing  criticised,  88 — bad  English,  correction  of,  not  recommended, 
94.  German  and  French,  methods  of  teaching,  translation  at  sight,  100 — 
modem  langui^es,  method  of  instruction,  100,  101,  102.  Geography, 
methods  of  presentation,  216^topical  recitation,  219 — ^methods  in  lowest 
grades,  220 — map  drawing,  221 — geography,  methods  in  grammar  grades, 
222.  Geometrt,  demonstrative,  118 — oral  exercises  in,  24 — in  grammar 
grades,  110.  Greek,  inductive  method  criticised,  82 — ^translation  at  sight, 
83 — first  translation  in  the  order  of  the  original,  84 — translation  at  sight,  19, 
62.  History,  topical  method  recommended,  164— lectures,  188 — written 
work  in,  194 — debates  as  a  means  of  teaching,  198 — illustrative  methods, 
pictures,  197 — devices  for  teaching,  191 — better  omit,  than  teach  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  189 — historical  teaching,  methods  of,  185.  Latin,  com- 
position limited  to  text  read,  68 — sounds,  66,  67 — reading  aloud,  68 — under- 
standing at  sight,  71 — caution  as  to  inductive  method,  75.  Meteorology, 
227.  Natural  history,  observational  study  with  specimens  in  the  hands 
of  each  pupil,  141 — children  must  study  the  plant  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  liv- 
ing organism,  142,  143— nature  study,  143 — ^guide  to,  144.  Physics  and 
CHEMISTRY,  re-discovcry  of  laws  not  the  aim,  118 — scientific  method  im- 
portant, 119.    Physiography,  methods  in,  223. 

XI.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 

Botany  for  primary  schools,  central  thought,  care  and  protection,  145. 
English,  purpose  of,  87.  French  and  German,  reason  for  introducing,  into 
grammar  schools,  96.  Geography,  general  elementary,  applied,  physical 
geography  and  physiography,  meteorology,  geology,  204-209 — physiog- 
raphy defined,  206 — geography,  order  of  observational  and  representative, 
descriptive,  and  rational,  211-214 — as  mental  discipline,  214.  Greek 
ooMPOsmoN,  79 — Homer,  78.  History,  175 — intensive  study  of  eight 
years*  course,  176— glib  recitations  devoid  of  thought,  190.  Latin,  quality 
verstis  quantity,  62 — cramming  mode  useless,  62— writing  of,  62 — undue 
prominence  of  rules,  65.     Young  children  cannot  generalize,  143. 

XII.  RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  STUDIES. 

Chemistry  to  precede  physics,  117.  Geography,  relations  of,  204 — 
physiography,  objections  to  the  term  in  minority  report,  244.   Greek,  Latin 
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should  precede,  77.  History,  relative  value,  168.  Physical  science 
secondary  education  that  ignores  the  study  of  nature  highly  objectionable, 
119 — relations  of  science,  history,  and  geography  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  13.      Physiology,  relation  to  other  studies,  158. 

XIII.  SUPERVISION. 

Physical  science,  special  teachers  of,  117 — special  science  superin- 
tendents, 119.  Superintendents  and  principals  should  be  teachers  of 
teachers,  54. 

XIV.  TEACHERS,    TRAINING     OF    TEACHERS,     AND    NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Engush,  special  teachers  of,  90.  Geography,  selection  of  new  teachers, 
217.  Greek,  poor  teaching  of,  78.  History,  teachers  of,  164 — teaching 
by  rote  from  text-books  in  grammar  schools,  185 — training  of  teachers,  186, 
187 — special  teachers,  187.  Latin,  teaching  of,  by  untrained  teachers,  64. 
Modern  languages,  preparation  of  teachers,  103.  Normal  schools  and 
colleges  should  supply  better  trained  teachers,  18 — normal  schools  should 
be  better  equipped,  54.  Physical  science,  necessity  for  intelligent  teachers 
in,  119.  Physiology,  qualifications  of  teachers  for,  161.  Summer  schools, 
54.  Trained  teachers  necessary,  18 — ^teachers  in  elementary  schools  ill- 
prepared,  25  —  need  of  more  highly  trained  teachers,  53  —  attitude  of 
teacher's  mind,  70 — colleges  and  universities  should  assist  in  training 
teachers,  54— uniyersities  should  establish  training  courses,  187. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 

To  THE  National  Council  of  Education: 

The  Committee  of  Ten  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Saratoga  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1892,  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report :  — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  1891, 
a  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  made  a  Valuable 
report  through  their  Chairman,  Mr.  James  H.  Baker,  then 
Principal  of  the  Denver  High  School,  on  the  general  subject  of 
uniformity  in  school  programmes  and  in  requirements  for 
admission  to  college.  The  Committee  was  continued,  and 
was  authorized  to  procure  a  Conference  on  the  subject  of  uni- 
formity during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  in  1892, 
the  Conference  to  consist  of  representatives  of  leading  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This 
Conference  was  duly  summoned,  and  held  meetings  at  Saratoga 
on  July  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1892.  There  were  present  between 
twenty  and  thirty  delegates.  Their  discussions  took  a  wide 
range,  but  resulted  in  the  following  specific  recommendations, 
which  the  Conference  sent  to  the  National  Council  of  Education 
then  in  session. 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  conference  of  school  and 
college  teachers  of  each  principal  subject  which  enters  into  the 
programmes  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
into  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college — as,  for  example, 
of  Latin,  of  geometry,  or  of  American  history — each  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  proper  limits  of  its  subject,  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  the  most  desirable  allotment  of  time 
for  the  subject,  and  the  best  methods  of  testing  the  pupils' 
attainments  therein,  and  each  conference  to  represent  fairly 
the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  with  authority  to  select 
the  members  of  these  conferences  and  to  arrange  their  meetings, 
the  results  of  all  the  conferences  to  be  reported  to  this  Com- 
mittee for  such  action  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  and  to  form 
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on  July  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1892.  There  were  present  between 
twenty  and  thirty  delegates.  Their  discussions  took  a  wide 
range,  but  resulted  in  the  following  specific  recommendations, 
which  the  Conference  sent  to  the  National  Council  of  Education 
then  in  session. 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  conference  of  school  and 
college  teachers  of  each  principal  subject  which  enters  into  the 
programmes  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
into  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college — as,  for  example, 
of  Latin,  of  geometry,  or  of  American  history — each  confer- 
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methods  of  instruction,  the  most  desirable  allotment  of  time 
for  the  subject,  and  the  best  methods  of  testing  the  pupils' 
attainments  therein,  and  each  conference  to  represent  fairly 
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2.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  with  authority  to  select 
the  members  of  these  conferences  and  to  arrange  their  meetings, 
the  results  of  all  the  conferences  to  be  reported  to  this  Com- 
mittee for  such  action  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  and  to  form 
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the  basis  of  a  report  to  be  presented  to  the  Council  by  this 
Committee. 

3.   That  this  Committee  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Chairman. 
William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  B.  Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
John  Tetlow,  Head  Master  of  the  Girls'  High  School  and  the  Girla^ 

Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
James  M.  Taylor,  President  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Oscar  D.  Robinson,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
James  H.  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Richard  H.  Jesse,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
James  C.  Mackenzie,  Head  Master  of  the  Lawrenceville  School,  Law- 

renceville,  N.  J. 
Henry  C.  Kino,  Professor  in  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Conference  were  adopted  by 
the  National  Council  of  Education  on  the  9th  of  July ;  and  the 
Council  communicated  the  recommendations  to  the  Directors  or 
the  National  Educational  Association,  with  the  further  recom- 
mendation that  an  appropriation  not  exceeding  $2500  be  made 
by  the  Association  towards  the  expenses  of  these  conferences. 
On  the  12th  of  July  the  Directors  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions 
under  which  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2500  was  made  available 
for  this  undertaking  during  the  academic  year  1892-93. 

Every  gentleman  named  on  the  above  Committee  of  Ten 
accepted  his  appointment ;  and  the  Committee  met,  with  every 
member  present,  at  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  fit>ni 
the  9th  to  the  11th  of  November,  1892,  inclusive. 

)  In  preparation  for  this  meeting,  a  table  had  beon  prepared 
by  m'eans  of  a  prolonged  correspondence  with  the  principals  of 
selected  secondary  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
which  showed  the  subjects  taught  in  forty  leading  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of  recita- 
tions, or  exercises,  allotted  to  each  subject.  Nearly  two  hundred 
schools  were  applied  to  for.  this  information ;  but  it  did  not 
prove  practicable  to  obtain  within  three  months  verified  state- 
ments from  more  than  forty  schools.  This  table  proved  con- 
clusively,  Srst,  that  the  total  number  of  subjecta  tcAigbt  in  these 
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secondary  schools  was  nearly  forty,  thirteen  of  which,  however, 
were  found  in  only  a  few  schools ;  secondly,  that  many  of  these 
subjects  were  taught  for  such  short  periods  that  little  training 
could  be  derived  from  them ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  same  subject  in  the  different  schools  varied  widely. 
Even  for  the  older  subjects,  like  Latin  and  algebra,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  wide  diversity  of  practice  with  regard  to  the 
time  allotted  to  them.  Since  this  table  was  comparative  in  its 
nature, — that  is,  permitted  comparisons  to  be  made  between 
different  schools, — and  could  be  easily  misunderstood  and 
misapplied  by  persons  who  had  small  acquaintance  with  school 
programmes,  it  was  treated  as  a  confidential  document ;  and 
was  issued  at  first  only  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  the  principals  of  the  schools  mentioned  in  the  table. 
Later,  it  was  sent  —  still  as  a  confidential  paper — to  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  several  conferences  organized  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten. 

The  Committee  of  Ten,  after  a  preliminary  discussion  on 
November  9th,  decided  on  November  10th  to  organize  confer- 
ences on  the  following  subjects: —  L  Latin;  2.  Greek; 
3.  English ;  4.  Other  Modern  Languages ;  5.  Mathematics ; 
6.  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry;  7.  Natural  History 
(Biology,    including    Botany,    Zoology,     and    Physiology)  ; 

8.  History,    Civil     Government,    and     Political    Economy; 

9.  Geography  (Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Meteorol- 
ogy). They  also  decided  that  each  Conference  should  consist 
often  members.  They  then  proceeded  to  select  the  members 
of  each  of  these  Conferences,  having  regard  in  the  selection 
to  the  scholarship  and  experience  of  the  gentlemen  named, 
to  the  fair  division  of  the  members  between  colleges  on  the 
one  hand  and  schools  on  the  other,  and  to  the  proper  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  total  membership.  After  select- 
ing ninety  members  for  the  nine  Conferences,  the  Committee 
decided  on  an  additional  number  of  names  to  be  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  persons  originally  chosen  who  should  decline  to 
serve,  from  two  to  four  substitutes  being  selected  for  each 
Conference.  In  the  selection  of  substitutes  the  Committee 
found  it  diflScult  to  regard  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  persons  selected  ^Y}th  as  much  stri<!|tness  as  in  the  OY\gma\ 
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selection ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  became  necessary  to  call 
on  a  considerable  number  of  substitutes,  the  accurate  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  membership  was  somewhat  impaired. 
The  lists  of  the  members  of  the  several  Conferences  were  finally 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  November  11th; 
and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  were  then 
empowered  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  might  occur. 

The  Committee  next  adopted  the  following  list  of  questions 
as  a  guide  for  the  discussions  of  all  the  Conferences,  and 
directed  that  the  Conferences  be  called  together  on  the  28th  of 
December :  — 

1 .  In  the  school  course  of  study  extending  approximately  from  the 
age  of  six  years  to  eighteen  years  —  a  course  including  the  periods  of 
both  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  —  at  what  age  should  the 
stud}'  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Conference  be  first  introduced? 

2.  After  it  is  introduced,  how  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many 
years  should  be  devoted  to  it? 

3.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be  devoted 
to  it  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  complete  course  ;  that  is,  during 
the  ordinary  high  school  period  ? 

4.  What  topics,  or  parts,  of  the  subject  may  reasonably  be  covered 
during  the  whole  course? 

5.  What  topics,  or  parts,  of  the  subject  may  best  be  reserved  for 
the  last  four  years  ? 

6.  In  what  form  and  to  what  extent  should  the  subject  enter  into 
college  requirements  for  admission  ?  Such  questions  as  the  sufficiency 
of  translation  at  sight  as  a  test  of  knowledge  of  a  language,  or  the 
superiority  of  a  laboratory  examination  in  a  scientific  subject  to  a 
written  examination  on  a  text-book,  are  intended  to  be  suggested  under 
this  head  by  the  phrase  '*in  what  form." 

7.  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  w^ho  are 
going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and 
for  those  who,  presumably',  are  going  to  neither? 

8.  At  what  stage  should  this  differentiation  begin,  if  any  be  recom- 
mended ? 

9.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  this 
subject  throughout  the  school  course  ? 

10.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  mode  of  testing  attain 
meota  in  this  subject  at  college  admission  examinations? 
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11.  For  those  cases  in  which  colleges  and  universities  permit  a 
dlTiaion  of  the  admission  examination  into  a  preliminary  and  a  final 
examination,  separated  by  at  least  a  year,  can  the  best  limit  between 
the  preliminary  and  final  examinations  be  approximately  defined? 

The  Committee  further  voted  that  it  was  expedient  that  the 
Conferences  on  Latin  and  Greek  meet  at  the  same  place. 
Finally,  all  further  questions  of  detail  with  regard  to  the 
calling:  and  the  instruction  of  the  Conferences  were  referred 
to  the  Chairman  with  full  power. 

During  the  ensuing  six  weeks,  the  composition  of  the  nine 
Conferences  was  determined  in  accordance  with  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Seventy  persons  originally 
selected  by  the  Committee  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee,  and  sixty-nine  of  these  persons  were  present  at 
the  meetings  of  their  respective  Conferences  on  the  28th  of 
December.  Twenty  substitutes  accepted  sei*vice,  of  whom 
twelve  were  persons  selected  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and 
eight  were  selected  under  the  authority  granted  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  in  emergencies.  One  of 
these  eight  gentlemen  was  selected  by  a  Conference  at  its  first 
meeting.  Two  gentlemen  who  accepted  service  —  one  of  the 
original  members  and  one  substitute  —  absented  themselves 
from  the  meetings  of  their  respective  Conferences  without 
giving  any  notice  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
who  was  therefore  unable  to  fill  their  places.  With  these  two 
exceptions,  all  the  Conferences  met  on  December  28th  with 
full  membership. 

The  places  of  meeting  were  as  follows  :  —  for  the  Latin  and. 
Greek  Conferences,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor^ 
Mich. ;  for  the  English  Conference,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. ;  for  the  Conference  on  Other  Modern  Lan- 
guages, the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  for- 
the  Conference  on  Mathematics,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  for  the  Conferences  on  Physics,  Astronomy,  andl 
Chemistry,  and  on  Natural  History,  the  University  of  Chicago,. 
Chicago,  111. ;  for  the  Conference  on  History,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, and  Political  Economy,  the  University  of  Wiscousiu^ 
Mndison,  Wis. ;  for  the  Conference  on  Geography ,  Ike  Cook 
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County  Normal  School,  Englewood,  111.  The  Committee  of 
Ten  and  all  the  Conferences  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  several 
institutions  at  which  they  met,  and  the  members  were  made 
welcome  at  private  houses  during  the  sessions.  Through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  important  reductions  of 
railroad  fares  were  procured  for  some  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Conferences ;  but  the  reductions  obtainable  were 
less  numerous  and  considerable  than  the  National  Council  of 
Education  had  hoped.  In  filling  a  few  vacancies  of  which 
notice  was  received  shortly  before  December  28th,  it  was 
necessary  to  regard  as  one  qualification  nearness  of  residence 
to  the  appointed  places  of  meeting ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
weight  and  eflfectiveness  of  the  several  Conferences  were  not 
impaired  by  the  necessaiy  replacement  of  twenty  of  the  mem- 
bers originally  selected  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Conferences  on  the  28th  of  December  was 
as  follows :  — 

1.  Latin. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Coniell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  L.  Bliss,  Principal  of  tlie  Detroit  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Jno.  T.  Buchanan,  Principal  of  tlie  Kansas  City  High  School,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
William  C.  Collar,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbiiry  Latin  School,  Rox- 

bury,  Mass. 
John  S.  Crombie,  Principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Professor  James  H.  Dillard,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Rev.    William    Gallagher,    Principal   of    Williston    Seminary,  East- 

hampton,  Mass. 
Professor  William  G.  Hale,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 
Professor  John  C.  Rolke,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Julius  Sachs,  Principal  of  the  CoUegiate  Institute  for  Boys,  38  West  69th 

Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  Greek. 

E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  of  the  Huglies  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
A.  F.  Fleet,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Militar}'  Acadcniy,  Mexico^ 

Mo. 
Ashley  I).  Hurt,  Head  Master  o^  the  High  School,  Tulane  University, 
jVew  Orleans,  La. 
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Robert  D.  Keep,  rrinoipal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Xom'ich,  Conn. 
Professor  Abhy  Leach,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
CuFtx>RD  II.  MooKE,  Phillips  Acailemy,  Andover,  Mass. 
WuxiAM  II.  Smiley,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Denver,  Colo. 
Professor  Charles  F.  Smith,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Professor  Benjamin  I.  Wueeler,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

3.   Engush. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Allen,  University  of  Missouri,  Colombia,  Mo. 
F.  A.  Barbour,  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Professor  Frank  A.  Blackburn,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Professor  Corneuus  B.  Bradley,   University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Calif. 
Professor  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Haverford  College,  Pa. 
Professor  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Professor  George  L.  Kittredge,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Charles  L.  Loos,  Jr.,  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Thurber,  Master  in  the  Girls^  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

4.  Other  Modern  Languages. 

Professor  Joseph  L.  Armstrong,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Thomas  B.  Bronson,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrence ville,  N.  J. 

Professor  Alphonse  N.  van  Daell,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Grandgent,  Director  of  Modem  Language  Instruction  in  the 
Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

Professor  Charles  Harris,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

William  T.  Peck,  High  School,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Professor  Sylvester  Primer,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

John  J.  Schobinger,  Principal  of  a  Private  School  for  Boys,  Chicago,  111. 

Isidore  H.  B.  Spiers,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 

Professor  Walter  D.  Toy,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

6.  Mathematics. 

Professor  William  E.  Byerly,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Professor  Florian  Cajoki,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Arthur  II.  Cutler,  Principal  of  a  Private  School  for  Boys,  New  York 

Professor  Henry  B.  Fine,  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  Princeton,  X.  J. 
W.  A.  Greeson,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  (Irand  Kupids,  Mich. 
Andrew  Ingraham,  Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Washington, 
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Professor  George  D.  Olds,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
James  L.  Patterson,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
Professor  T.  H.  Safford,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

6.  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry. 

Professor  Brown  Ayers,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Irving  W.  Fay,  The  Belmont  School,  Belmont,  Calif. 

Alfred  P.  Gage,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  Warren  Krall,  Manual  Training  School,  Washington  Uiii« 
versity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Professor  William  W.  Payne,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

AViLLiAM  McPherson,  Jr,,  2901  Collinwood  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

l^fessor  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Professor  James  H.  Shepard,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Brook- 
ings, So.  Dak. 

Professor  William  J.  Waggener,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

George  R.  White,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

7.   Natural  History  (Biology,  including  Botany,  Zoology, 

AND  Physiology). 

Professor  Charles  E.  Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Professor  Samuel  F.  Clarke,  AA'illiams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Professor  Douglas  H.  Campbell,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo 

Alto,  Calif, 
President  John  M.  Coulter,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Principal  S.  A.  Merritt,  Helena,  Montana. 
W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  B.  Scott,  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Professor  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
O.  S.  Westcott,  Principal  of  the  North  Division  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

8.   History,  Civil  Government,  and  Political  Economy. 

President  Charles  K.  Adams,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Professor  Edward  G.  Bourne,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Abram  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Professor  Jesse  Macy,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila* 

dclphia,  Pa. 
Professor  William  A.  Scott,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Henry  P.  Warren,  Head  Master  of  the  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
/^/«*>Y7r  WooDiiow  ^y^LSoy,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Prvneetoii,  N,  J. 
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9.  Geography  (Physical  Geography,  Geology,  asd 

Meteorology). 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Professor  George  L.  Colue,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Delwin  a.  Hamun,  Master  of  the  Rice  Trainmg  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Professor  Edwin  J.  Houston,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Professor  Mark  W.  Harrington,  The  Weather  Bureau,  Washington. 

D.  C. 
Charles  F.  King,  Dearborn  School,  Boston,  Maes. 
Francis  W.   Parker,   Principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 

flnglewood.  111. 
G.  M.  Philips,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Professor  Israel  C.  Russell,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  ninety  members  of  the  Conferences  were  divided  as 
follows, — forty-seven  were  in  the  service  of  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, forty-two  in  the  service  of  schools,  and  one  was  a 
government  official  formerly  in  the  service  of  a  university.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  college  men,  however,  had  also  had 
experience  in  schools.  Each  Conference,  in  accordance  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  chose  its  own 
Chairman  and  Secretary ;  and  these  two  officers  prepared  the 
report  of  each  Conference.  Six  of  the  Chairmen  were  college 
men,  and  three  were  school  men ;  while  of  the  Secretaries,  two 
were  college  men  and  seven  school  men.  The  Committee  of 
Ten  requested  that  the  reports  of  the  Conferences  should  be 
sent  to  their  Chairman  by  the  1st  of  April,  1893  —  three 
months  being  thus  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  reports. 
Seven  Conferences  substantially  conformed  to  this  request  of 
the  Committee;  but  the  reports  from  the  Conferences  on 
Natural  History  and  Geography  were  delayed  until  the  second 
week  in  July.  The  Committee  of  Ten,  being  of  course  unable 
to  prepare  their  own  report  until  all  the  reports  of  the  December 
Conferences  had  been  received,  were  prevented  from  presenting 
their  report,  as  they  had  intended,  at  the  Education  Congress 
which  met  at  Chicago  July  27th-29th. 

All  the  Conferences  sat  for  three  days ;  their  discussions 
were  frank,  earnest,  and  thorough ;  but  in  every  Conference  an 
extraordinary  unity  of  opinion  was  amved  at.  The  nine 
reports  nre  characterized  by  an  amount  of  agreemeul  N\\i\(i\i 
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quite  suipasses  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Only  two 
Conferences  present  minority  reports,  namely,  the  Conference 
on  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry,  and  the  Conference 
on  Geography ;  and  in  the  first  case,  the  dissenting  opinions 
touch  only  two  points  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  one  of 
which  is  unimportant.  In  the  great  majority  of  matters  brought 
before  each  Conference,  the  decision  of  the  Conference  was 
unanimous.  When  one  considers  the  different  localities,  insti- 
tutions, professional  experiences,  and  personalities  represented 
in  each  of  the  Conferences,  the  unanimity  developed  is  very 
striking,  and  should  carry  great  weight. 

Before  the  1st  of  October,  1893,  the  reports  of  the  Confer- 
ences had  all  been  printed,  after  revision  in  proof  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  Conferences  respectively,  and  had  been  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  together  with  a 
preliminary  draft  of  a  report  for  the  Committee.  With  the 
aid  of  comments  and  suggestions  received  from  members  of  the 
Committee  a  second  draft  of  this  report  was  made  ready  in 
print  to  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  at  their  final  meeting.  This  meeting  was  held  at 
Columbia  College  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  of  November,  1893, 
inclusive,  every  member  being  present  except  Professor  King, 
who  is  spending  the  current  academic  year  in  Europe.  The 
points  of  view  and  the  fields  of  work  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Committee  being  fortunately  various,  the  discussions  at 
this  prolonged  meeting  were  vigorous  and  comprehensive,  and 
resulted  in  a  thorough  revision  of  the  preliminary  report.  This 
third  revise  having  been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  a  cordial  agreement  on  both  the  form  and  the  sul)- 
stance  of  the  present  report,  with  the  exceptions  stated  in  the 
minority  report  of  President  Baker,  was  arrived  at  after  a 
correspondence  which  extended  over  thive  weeks.  The  report 
itself  embodies  the  numerous  votes  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Committee. 

Professor  King,  having  received  in  Europe  the  Conference 
reports,  the  two  preliminary  drafts  of  the  Committee's  report, 
and  the  third  revise,  desired  to  have  his  name  signed  to  the 
/inal  report. 
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The  Council  and  the  public  will  doulttless  Ix?  impressed,  at 
first  sight,  with  the  great  niimlier  and  variety  of  imi)ortant 
changes  urged  by  the  Conferences :  but  on  a  tai-eful  reading  of 
the  appended  reports  it  will  appear  that  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
ferences was  distinctlv  conservative  and  modenite,  althou^rh 
many  of  their  recommendations  are  of  a  radical  nature.  [The 
Conferences  which  found  their  tasks  the  most  difficult  were  the 
Conferences  on  Phvsics,  Astrononiv,  and  Chemistrv ;  Natural 
History ;  History,  Civil  Goveniment,  and  Political  Economy ; 
and  Geography ;  and  these  four  Conferences  make  the  longest 
and  most  elaborate  reports,  for  the  reason  that  these  subjects 
are  to-day  more  imperfectly  dealt  with  in  primary  and  second- 
nry  schools  than  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  five  Conferences. 
The  experts  who  met  to  confer  together  concerning  the  teaching 
of  the  last  four  subjects  in  the  list  of  Conferences  all  felt  the 
need  of  setting  forth  in  an  ample  way  what  ought  to  be  tatight, 
in  what  order,  and  by  what  method.  They  ardently  desired  to 
have  their  respective  subjects  made  equal  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics  in  weight  and  influence  in  the  schools ;  but  they 
knew  that  educational  tradition  was  adverse  to  this  desire,  and 
that  many  teachers  and  directors  of  education  felt  no  confi- 
dence in  these  subjects  as  disciplinary  material.  Hence  the 
length  and  elaboration  of  these  reports.  In  less  degree,  the 
Conferences  on  English  and  Other  Modern  Languages  felt  the 
same  difficulties,  these  subjects  l)eing  relatively  new  r.s  sub- 
stantial elements  in  school  prognimmes.  ' 

The  Committee  of  Ten  re(|uested  the  tonforences  to  make 
their  reports  and  recommendations  as  specific  as  possible. 
This  request  was  generally  complied  with  ;  ]>ut,  vorv  naturally, 
the  reports  and  recommendations  are  more  specific  concerning 
the  selection  of  topics  in  each  >iibjcct,  the  In^'-t  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  desiral>le  appliances  or  appanitus,  tlian 
concernincT  the  allotment  of  lime  to  each  subject.  The  allot- 
ment  of  time  is  a  very  imp<^rtaiit  maltiT  (»f  a(lniini>trative  detail : 
but  it  presents  great  ditKculties,  re4uires  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  compamlive  claims  of  many  subjects,  aiiJ  in  ilifl'ertMit 
parts  of  the  country  is  necessarily  alVectcd  by  the  varit)iis  li>cal 
conditions  and  historical  developmenls.  Xeverthele«'>,  there 
will  he  found  in  the  Conference  reports  recommeiidat'iou^  v^^  ^ 
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fundamental  and  far-reaching  character  concerning  the  allotment 
of  programme  time  to  each  subject. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  every  Conference  would 
have  demanded  for  its  subject  a  larger  proportion  of  time  than 
is  now  commonly  assigned  to  it  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reports  are  noteworthy 
for  their  moderation  in  this  respect,  —  especially  the  reports 
on  the  old  and  well-established  subjects.  The  Latin  Conference 
declares  that,  —  "In  view  of  the  just  demand  for  more  and 
better  work  in  several  other  subjects  of  the  preparatory  course, 
it  seemed  clear  to  the  Conference  that  no  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  preparation  in  Latin  should  be  asked  for." 
Among  the  votes  passed  by  the  Greek  Conference  will  be 
noticed  the  following  :  —  '*  That  in  making  the  following 
reconunendations,  this  Conference  desires  that  the  average  age 
at  which  pupils  now  enter  college  should  be  lowered  rather 
than  raised ;  and  the  Conference  urges  that  no  addition  be 
made  in  the  advanced  requirements  in  Greek  for  admission  to 
college."  The  Mathematical  Conference  recommends  that  the 
course  in  aritljpietic  in  elementary  schools  should  be  abridged, 
and  recommends  only  a  moderate  assignment  of  time  to  algebra 
and  geonaetry.  The  Conference  on  Geography  says  of  the 
present  assignment  of  time  to  geography  in  primary  and 
and  secondary  schools  that  *'  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Conference  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  the  subject  in 
proportion  to  the  results  secured.  It  is  not  their  judgment 
that  more  time  is  given  to  the  subject  than  it  merits,  but  that 
either  more  should  be  accomplished,  or  less  time  taken  to 
attain  it." 

Anyone  who  reads  these  nine  reports  consecutively  will  be 

struck  with  the  fact  that  all  these  bodies  of  experts  desire  to 

have  the  elements  of  their  several  subjects  taught  earlier  than 

|they  now  are ;   and  that  the  Conferences  on  all  the  subjects 

I  except  the  languages  desire  to  have  given  in  the  elementary 

I  schools  what  may  be  called  perspective  views,  or  broad  surveys, 

'of  their  respective  subjects  —  expecting  that  in  later  years  of 

the  school  course  parts  of  these  same  subjects  will  be  taken  up 

with  more  amplitude  and  detail.     The  Conferences  on  Latin, 

Greek,  and  the  Modei'ii  Lan<maores  agree  in  desiring  to  have 
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the  study  of  foreign   languages  begin  at  a  much  earlier  age  I 
than  DOW, — the  Latin  Conference  suggesting  by  a  reference  to  '« 
European  usage  that  Latin  be  begun  from  three  to  iSve  years  \ 
earlier  than  it  commonly  is  now.     The  Conference  on  Mathe-    \ 
matics  wish  to  have  given  in  elementary  schools  not  only  a     \ 
general  survey  of  arithmetic,  but  also  the  elements  of  algebra, 
and  concrete  geometry   in   connection   with   drawing.      The 
Conference  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy  urge  that     ^ 
nature   studies  should   constitute   an   important  part  of  they 
elementary  school    course   from  the   very   beginning,  f    The  ■ 
Conference  on  Natural  History  wish  the  elements  of  botany 
and  zoology   to   be   taught    in   the    primary   schools.       The 
Conference  on  History  wish  the  systematic  study  of  history  to 
begin  as  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  age,  and  the  first  two  years 
of  study  to  be  devoted  to  mythology  and  to  biography  for  the 
illustration  of  general  history  as.  well  as  of  American  history.  • 
Finally,  the  Conference  on  Geography  recommend  that  the 
earlier  course  treat  broadly  of  the  earth,  its  environment  and 
inhabitants,  extending  freely  into  fields  which  in  later  years  of 
study  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  separate  fences. 

Id  thus  claiming  entrance  for  their  subjects  intot^^  earlier 

years  of  school   attendance,   the   Conferences   on  Jhe   newer 

subjects   are   only   seeking    an   advantage   which    the.  oldest 

subjects   have   long  possessed.      The   elements   of   language, 

number,  and  geography  have   long  been  imparted  to  young 

children.     As  things  now  are,  the  high  school  teacher  finds  in 

the  pupils  fresh  from  the  grammar  schools  no  foundation  of 

<ilementary  mathematical   conceptions  outside  of   arithmetic; 

'10  acquaintance   with  algebraic   language;    and   no   accurate 

Ixnowledge   of  geometrical   forms.      As   to  botany,   zoology, 

<^'hemistry,  and  physics,  the  minds  of  pupils  entering  the  high 

School  are  ordinarily  blank  on  these  subjects.     When  collegje 

J)rofessors   endeavor    to    teach   chemistry,    physics,   botany, 

Zoology,  meteorology,  or  geology  to  persons  of  eighteen  or 

"twenty  years  of  age,  they  discover  that  in  most  instances  new 

liabits   of    observing,    reflecting,    and   recording   have   to   be 

l)ainfully  acquired  by  the  students,  — habits  which  they  should 

lave   acquired   in   early   childhood.     The   college   teacher  of 

listory  Hmh  w  )}ko  muimcv  that  his  subject  has  never  Vuk^x^ 
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any  serious  hold  on  the  minds  of  pupils  fresh  from  the  secondary 
schools.  He  finds  that  they  have  devoted  astonishingly  little 
time  to  the  subject ;  and  that  they  have  acquired  no  habit  of 
historical  investigation,  or  of  the  comparative  examination  of 
different  historical  narratives  concerning  the  same  periods  or 
events.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  specialists  in  any  one  of 
the  subjects  which  are  pursued  in  the  high  schools  or  colleges 
should  earnestly  desii-e  that  the  minds  of  young  children 
be  stored  with  some  of  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
their  subject ;  and  that  all  the  mental  habits,  which  the  adult 
student  will  surely  need,  begin  to  be  formed  in  the  child's 
mind  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  all  the  Conferences  except  the  Conference  on 
Greek,  make  strong  suggestions  concerning  the  programmes  of 
primary  and  grammar  schools, — generally  with  some  reference 
to  the  subsequent  programmes  of  secondary  schools.  They 
desire  important  changes  in  the  elementary  grades ;  and  the 
changes  recommended  are  all  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
simultaneously  the  interest  and  the  substantial  training  quality 
of  primary  anc^grammar  school  studies. 

*  *If  any%e  feels  dismayed  at  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
subjects  to.be  opened  to  children  of  tender  age,  let  him  observe 
that  while  these  nine  Conferences  desire  each  their  own  subject 
to  be  brought  into  the  courses  of  elementary  schools,  they  all 

Egree  that   these  different  subjects  should   be  correlated   and 
ssociated  one  with  another  by  the   programme  and   by  the 
ctual  teaching.     If  the  nine  Conferences  had  sat  all  together 
as  a  single  body,   instead  of  sitting  as  detached   and   even 
isolated  bodies,  they  could  not  have  more  forcibly  expressed 
their  conviction   that  every  subject  recommended   for  intro- 
duction into  elementary   and  secondary  schools  should   help 
every  other ;  and  that  the  teacher  of  each  single  subject  should 
feel   responsible    for   the   advancement   of    the    pupils    in   all 
subjects,  and  should  distinctly  contribute  to  this  advancement. 
On  on3  very  important   question   of  general  policy  which 
'  affects  profoundly  the  preparation  of  all  school  })rogrammes, 
the  Committee  of  Ten  and  all  the  Conferences  arc  absolutely 
unanimous.     Among  the  questions  suggested  for  discussion  in 
each  Conference  were  the  following  :  - — 
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7.  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are 
going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and 
for  those  who,  presumably,  are  going  to  neither? 

8.  At  what  age  should  this  differentiation  begin,  if  ahy  be 
recommended  ? 

The  7th  fjiiftaHon  is  answered  unanimously  in  the  negative  by 
the  Conferences,  and  the  8th  therefore  needs  no  answer.  The 
Committee  of  Ten  unanimously  agree  with  the  Conferences. 
Ninety-eight  teachers,  intimately  concerned  either  with  the 
actual  work  of  American  secondary  schools,  or  with  the  results 
of  that  work  as  they  appear  in  students  who  come  to  college, 
unanimously  declare  that  every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all 
in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no 
matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or 
at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease.  Thus,  for  all  pupils 
who  study  Latin,  or  history,  or  algebra,  for  example,  the 
allotment  of  time  and  the  method  of  instruction  in  a  given 
school  should  be  the  same  year  by  year.  Not  that  all  the 
pupils  should  pursue  every  subject  for  the  same  number  of 
years;  but  so  long  as  they  do  pursue  it,  they  should  all  bei 
treated  alike.  It  has  been  a  very  general  custom  in  American' 
high  schools  and  academies  to  make  up  sepanite  courses  of 
study  for  pupils  of  supposed  different  destinations,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  several  studies  in  the  different  courses  being  various. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Conferences  will,  if  logically 
carried  out,  make  a  great  simplification  in  secondary  school 
programmes.  It  will  lead  to  each  subject's  being  treated  by  the 
school  in  the  same  way  by  the  year  for  all  pupils,  and  this, 
whether  the  individual  pupil  be  required  to  choose  between 
courses  which  run  through  several  years,  or  be  allowed  some 
choice  among  subjects  year  by  year. 

Persons  who  read  all  the  appended  reports  will  observe  the  i 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  statement  that,  in  order  to  introduce  / 
the  changes  recommended,  teachers  more  highly  trained  will  /I 
be  needed  in  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools.  / ' 
There  are  frequent  expressions  to  the  effect  that  a  higher  grade  ^ 
of  scholarship  is  needed  in  teachers  of  the  lower  classes,  or  that 
the  general  adoption  of  some  method  urged  by  a  Conference 
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must  depend  upon  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  in  the 
high  schools,  model  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  in 
which  they  are  trained.  The  experienced  principal  or  superin- 
tendent in  reading  the  reports  will  be  apt  to  say  to  himself,  — 
**This  i-ecommendation  is  sound,  but  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  teachers  who  have  received  a  training  superior  to  that 
of  the  teachers  now  at  my  command."  It  must  be  remembered, 
in  connection  with  these  admissions,  or  expressions  of  anxiety, 
that  the  Conferences  were  urged  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  to 
advise  the  Committee  concerning  the  best  possible  —  almost  the 
ideal  —  treatment  of  each  subject  taught  in  a  secondary  school 
course,  without,  however,  losing  sight  of  the  actual  condition 
of  American  schools,  or  pushing  their  recommendations  beyond 
what  might  reasonably  be  considered  attainable  in  a  moderate 
number  of  years.  The  Committee  believe  that  the  Conferences 
have  carried  out  wisely  the  desire  of  the  Committee,  in  that 
they  have  recommended  improvements,  which,  though  great 
and  seldom  to  be  made  at  once  and  simultaneously,  are  by  no 
means  unattainable.  The  existing  agencies  for  giving  instruc- 
tion to  teachers  already  in  service  are  numerous;  and  the 
normal  schools  and  the  colleges  are  capable  of  making  prompt 
and  successful  efforts  to  supply  the  better  trained  and  equipped 
teachers  for  whom  the  reports  of  the  Conferences  call. 

Many  recommendations  will  be  found  to  be  made  by  more 
than  one  Conference.  Thus,  all  the  Conferences  on  foreign 
languages  seem  to  agree  that  the  introduction  of  two  foreign 
languages  in  the  same  year  is  inexpedient;  and  all  of  them 
insist  on  practice  in  reading  the  foreign  language  aloud,  on 
the  use  of  good  English  in  translating,  and  on  practice  in 
translating  the  foreign  language  at  sight,  and  in  writing  it. 
Again,  all  the  Conferences  on  scientific  subjects  dwell  on 
laboratory  work  by  the  pupils  as  the  best  means  of  instruction, 
and  on  the  great  utility  of  the  genuine  laboratory  note-book ; 
and  they  all  protest  that  teachers  of  science  need  at  least  as 
thorough  a  special  training  as  teachers  of  languages  or  mathe- 
matics receive.  In  reading  the  reports,  many  instances  will  be 
noticed  in  which  different  Conferences  have  reached  similar 
conclusions  without  any  consultation,  or  have  followed  a 
cowinon  line  of  thought. 
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Tour  Committee  now  proceed  to  give  sanuiuries  of  the  hh^I 
impcHtant  recoauDendations  made  hy  the  Conferences  *$  re^rds 
topics  mod  metiiods,  referring  the  subject  of  tinie-iilk>tment« 
But  in  so  doii^,  tbev  desire  to  say  that  the  npadimr  of  thecs&e 
sommaries  should  not  abesolTe  anyone  intereisted  in  the  general 
sabject  from  reading  with  care  the  entire  report  of  every  Con« 
ference.  The  seTenil  reports  are  so  full  of  suggestions  and 
recommendations  concisely  and  cc^ntly  stated  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  present  adequate  abstracts  of  them. 

1.  Latin. 

An  important  recommendation  of  the  Latin  Conference  is  the 
recommendation  that  the  study  of  Latin  l>e  intnxluced  into 
American  schools  earlier  than  it  now  is.  Thev  rocommond 
that  translation  at  sight  form  a  constant  and  increasing  part  of 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  college  and  of  the  work  of 
preparation.  They  next  urge  that  practice  in  writing  I^tin 
should  not  be  dissociated  from  practice  in  i*eading  and  trnnslat- 
ing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  two  should  ho  carriiMl  on 
with  equal  steps.  The  Conference  desire  the  schools  to  adopt 
a  greater  variety  of  Latin  authors  for  beginners,  and  they  give 
good  reasons  against  the  exclusive  use  of  Caosar*M  (lullio  War. 
They  object  to  the  common  practice  of  putting  the  teaching  of 
beginners  into  the  hands  of  the  youngest  teachers,  who  havo 
the  slenderest  equipment  of  knowledge  and  experience.  They 
dwell  on  the  importance  of  attending  to  pronunciation  an<l 
reading  aloud,  to  forms,  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  order,  and  to 
the  means  of  learning  to  understand  the  Latin  before  traimlating 
it;  and  they  describe  and  urge  the  importance  of  a  higher  UUml 
in  translation  than  now  prevails  in  secondary  hcIiooIm.  The 
formal  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  f()urt(>cn  in  number, 
will  be  found  concisely  stated  in  numbered  paragraphs  at  the 
close  of  their  report. 

2.  Greek. 

The  Conference  on  Greek  agree  with  the  Conference  on  I^tin 
in  recommending  the  cultivation  of  reading  at  sight  in  M^hooln, 
mod  in  recommending  that  practice  in  translation  into  Ihct  foreign 
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language  should  be  continued  throughout  the  school  course. 
They  urge  that  three  years  be  the  minimum  time  for  the  study 
of  Greek  in  schools  ;  provided  that  Latin  be  studied  four  years. 
They  would  not  have  a  pupil  begin  the  study  of  Greek  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin.  They  recommend  the 
substitution  of  portions  of  the  Ilellenica  for  two  books  of  the 
Anabasis  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  and  the 
use  of  some  narrative  portions  of  Thucydides  in  schools.  They 
urge  that  Homer  should  continue  to  be  studied  in  all  schools 
which  provide  instruction  in  Greek  through  three  years,  and 
they  suggest  that  the  Odyssey  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Iliad. 
They  regret  '*  that  so  few  colleges  through  their  admission 
examinations  encourage  reading  at  sight  in  schools.**  Like 
the  Latin  Conference,  the  Greek  Conference  urge  that  the 
reading  of  the  text  be  constantly  practiced  by  both  teacher 
pupil,  **  and  that  teachers  require  from  their  pupils  no 
intelligent  reading  of  the  text  than  accurate  translation 


ofifii^abia."  The  Greek  Conference  also  adopted  a  vote  *'  to 
concur  with  the  Latin  Conference  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
study  of  Latin  should  be  begun."  The  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  will  be  found  in  brief  form  in  the 
paragraphs  at  the  head  of  the  eleven  numbered  sections  into 
which  their  report  is  divided. 

3.  English. 

The  Conference  on  English  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  study  of  English  in  schools  below  the  high  school  grade  as 
well  as  in  the  high  school.  Their  opening  recommendations 
deal  with  the  very  first  years  of  school,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  admirable  parts  of  their  report  relates  to  Eng- 
lish in  the  primary  and  the  grammar  schools. 

The  Conference  arc  of  the  opinion  that  English  should  be 
pursued  in  the  high  school  during  the  entire  course  of  four 
years  ;  but  in  making  this  recommendation  the  Conference  have 
in  mind  both  study  of  literature  and  training  in  the  expression  of 
thought.  To  the  study  of  rhetoric  they  assign  one  hour  a  week 
in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  course.  To  the  subject  of 
hhtoricn]  and  systematic  grammar  they  assign  one  hour  a  week 
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in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  course.  The  intelligent 
reader  of  the  report  of  this  Conference  will  find  described  in  it 
the  means  by  which  the  study  of  English  in  secondary  schools 

Ms  to  be  made  the  equal  of  any  other  study  in  disciplinary  or 
developing  power.  The  Conference  claim  for  English  as  much 
time  as  the  Latin  Conference  claim  for  Latin  in  secondary 
schools ;  apd  it  is  clear  that  they  intend  that  the  study  shall  be 
in  all  respects  as  serious  and  informing  as  the  study  of  Latin. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  opinions  expressed  by  the  Confer- 
ence is  **  that  the  best  results  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  high 
schools  cannot  be  secured  without  the  aid  given  by  the  study 

^  of  some  other  language  ;  and  that  Latin  and  German,  by  reason 
of  their  fuller  inflectional  system,  are  especially  suited  to  this 
end."  In  the  case  of  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  schools  of  lower 
grade,  the  Conference  declare  that  every  teacher,  whatever  his 
department,  should  feel  responsible  for  the  use  of  good  English 
on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  In  several  passages  of  this  report 
the  idea  recurs  that  training  in  English  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  study  of  other  subjects.  Thus  the  Conference  hope 
for  the  study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  so  far  as  these  illustrate  the  development 
of  the  English  language.  They  mention  that  **the  extent 
to  which  the  study  of  the  sources  of  English  words  can  be 
carried  in  any  school  or  class  will  depend  on  the  acquaintance 
the  pupils  possess  with  Latin,  French,  and  German.**  They 
say  that  the  study  of  words  should  be  so  pursued  as  to  illus- 
trate the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  English  race  ;  and  they  urge  that  the  admission  of 
a  student  to  college  should  be  made  to  depend  largely  on  his 
ability  to  write  English,  as  shown  in  his  examination  books  on 
other  subjects.  It  is  a  fundamental  idea  in  this  report  that  the 
study  of  every  other  subject  should  contribute  to  the  pupil's 
training  in  English ;  and  that  the  pupil's  capacity  to  write 
English  should  be  made  available,  and  be  developed,  in  every 
other  department.  The  very  specific  reconamendations  of  the 
Conference  as  to  English  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges 
and  scientific  schools  are  especially  wise  and  valuable. 
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4.   Other  Modern  Languages. 

The  most  novel  and  striking  recommendation  made  by  the 
Conference  on  Modem  Languages  is  that  an  elective  course  in 
German  or  French  be  provided  in  the  grammar  school,  the 
instruction  to  be  open  to  children  at  about  ten  years  of  age. 
The  Conference  made  this  recommendation  **in  the  firm  belief 
that  the  educational  effects  of  modern  language  study  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  all  who  are  able  to  pursue  it  under  prope. 
guidance."  They  admit  that  the- study  of  Latin  presents  the 
same  advantages ;  but  living  languages  seem  to  them  better 
adapted  to  grammar  school  work.  The  recommendations  of 
this  Conference  with  regard  to  the  number  of  lessons  a 
week  are  specific.  They  even  construct  a  table  showing 
the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  modem  languages  in  each 
of  the  last  four  years  of  the  elementary  schools  and  in  each 
year  of  the  high  school.  They  plead  that  "all  pupils  of  the 
same  intelligence  and  the  same  degree  of  maturity  be  instructed 
alike,  no  matter  whether  they  are  subsequently  to  enter  a 
college  or  scientific  school,  or  intend  to  pursue  their  studies  no 
farther."  The  Conference  also  state  with  great  precision  what 
in  their  judgment  may  be  expected  of  pupils  in  German  and 
French  at  the  various  stages  of  their  progress.  An  important 
passage  of  the  report  treats  of  the  best  way  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  beginners ;  —  pupils  should  be  lifted  over  hard  places ; 
frequent  reviews  are  not  to  be  recommended  ;  new  texts  stimu- 
late Interest  and  enlarge  the  vocabulary.  Their  recommenda- 
tions concerning  translation  into  English,  reading  aloud, 
habituating  the  ear  to  the  sounds  of  the  foreign  language,  and 
translating  into  the  foreign  language,  closely  resemble  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conferences  on  Latin,  Greek,  and 
English  regarding  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  those 
languages.  In  regard  to  college  requirements,  the  Conference 
agree  with  several  other  Conferences  in  stating  '*that  college 
requirements  for  admission  should  coincide  with  the  high  school 
requirements  for  graduation."  Finally,  they  declare  that  *'the 
worst  obstacle  to  modern  language  study  is  the  lack  of  properly 
equipped  instructors ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  universities, 

states,   and  cities   to  provide   opportunities    for  the   special 

^reparation  of  modem  language  teachers.'* 
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5.  Mathematics. 


The  form  of  the  report  of  the  Conference  on  Mathematics 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  other  reports.  This  report 
is  subdivided  under  five  headings :  —  1st,  General  Conclusions. 
2nd,  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  3rd,  The  Teaching  of  Con- 
crete Greometry.  4th,  The  Teaching  of  Algebra.  5th,  The 
Teaching  of  Formal  or  Demonstrative  Geometry. 

The  first  general  conclusion  of  the  Conference  was  arrived  at 
unanimously.  The  Conference  consisted  of  one  government 
official  and  university  professor,  five  professors  of  mathematics 
in  as  many  colleges,  one  principal  of  a  high  school,  two 
teachers  of  mathematics  in  endowed  schools,  and  one  proprietor 
of  a  private  school  for  boys.  The  professional  experience  of 
these  gentlemen  and  their  several  fields  of  work  were  various , 
and  they  came  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country ;  yet 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  '^that  a  radical  change  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  was  necessary."  They  recommend 
'^  that  the  course  in  arithmetic  be  at  once  abridged  and  enriched  ; 
abridged  by  omitting  entirely  those  subjects  which  perplex  and 
exhaust  the  pupil  without  affording  any  really  valuable  mental 
discipline,  and  enriched  by  a  greater  number  of  exercises  in 
simple  calculation,  and  in  the  solution  of  concrete  problems." 
They  specify  in  detail  the  subjects  which  they  think  should  be 
cuitailed,  or  entirely  omitted ;  and  they  give  in  their  special 
report  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  a  full  statement  of  the 
reasons  on  which  their  conclusion  is  based.  They  map  out  a 
course  in  arithmetic  which,  in  their  judgment,  should  begin 
about  the  age  of  six  years,  and  be  completed  at  about  the 
thirteenth  year  of  age. 

The  Conference  next  recommend  that  a  course  of  instruction 
in  concrete  geometry  with  numerous  exercises  be  introduced 
into  the  grammar  schools ;  and  that  this  instruction  should, 
during  the  earlier  years,  be  given  in  connection  with  drawing. 
They  recommend  that  the  study  of  systematic  algebra  should 
be  begun  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  that,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  the  pupils  should  earlier  be  made 
fiuniliar  with  algebraic  expressions  and  symbols,  including 
tiw  method  of  solving  simple  equations.     **The  CotifeiexiW 
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believe  that  the  study  of  demonstrative  geometry  should  begin 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  study  of  algebra,  and  be  carried  on 
by  the  side  of  algebra  for  the  next  two  years,  occupying  about 
two  hours  and  a  half  a  week."  They  are  also  of  opinion  *'that 
if  the  introductory  course  in  concrete  geonietiy  has  been  well 
taught,  both  plane  and  solid  geometry  can  be  mastered  at  this 
time."  Most  of  the  improvements  in  teaching  arithmetic  which 
the  Conference  suggest  **can  be  summed  up  under  the  two 
heads  of  giving  the  teaching  a  more  concrete  form,  and  paying 
more  attention  to  facility  and  correctness  in  work.  The  con- 
crete system  should  not  be  confined  to  principles,  but  be 
extended  to  practical  applications  in  measuring  and  in  physics." 

In  regard  *to  the  teaching  of  concrete  geometry,  the  Confer- 
ence urge  that  while  the  student's  geometrical  education  should 
begin  in  the  kindergarten,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  primary  school , 
systematic  instruction  in  concrete  or  experimental  geometry 
should  begin  at  about  the  age  of  ten  for  the  average  student, 
and  should  occupy  about  one  school  hour  a  week  for  at  least 
three  years.  From  the  outset  of  this  course,  the  pnpil  should 
be  required  to  express  himself  verbally  as  well  as  by  drawing 
and  modelling.  He  should  learn  to  estimate  by  the  eye,  and 
to  measure  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  lengths,  angular 
magnitudes,  and  areas ;  to  make  accurate  plans  from  his  own 
measurements  and  estimates ;  and  to  make  models  of  simple 
geometrical  solids.  The  whole  work  in  concrete  geometry  w^ill 
connect  itself  on  the  one  side  with  the  work  in  arithmetic,  and 
on  the  other  with  elementary  instniction  in  physics.  With  the 
study  of  arithmetic  is  therefore  to  be  intimately  associated  the 
study  of  algebraic  signs  and  forms,  of  concrete  geometry,  and 
of  elementary  physics.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  inter- 
lacing of  subjects  which  seems  so  desirable  to  every  one  of  the 
nine  Conferences. 

Under  the  head  of  teaching  algebra,  the  Conference  set  forth 
in  detail  the  method  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the  use  of 
algebraic  language  during  the  study  of  arithmetic.  This  part 
of  the  report  also  deals  clearly  with  the  question  of  the  time 
re(]uircd  for  the  thorough  mastery  of  algel)ra  through  quadratic 
equations.  The  report  on  the  teaching  of  demonstrative  geom- 
etry is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  best  method  of 
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teaching  this  subject.  It  insists  on  the  importance  of  elegance 
and  finish  in  geometrical  demonstration,  for  the  reason  that  the 
discipline  for  which  geometrical  demonstration  is  to  be  chiefly 
prized  is  a  discipline  in  complete,  exact,  and  logical  statement. 
If  slovenliness  of  expression,  or  awkwardness  of  form,  is  toler- 
ated, this  admirable  discipline  is  lost.  The  Conference  therefore 
recommend  an  abundance  of  oral  exercises  in  geometry  —  for 
which  there  is  no  proper  substitute  —  and  the  rejection  of  all 
demonstrations  which  are  not  exact  and  formally  perfect. 
Indeed  throughout  all  the  teaching  of  mathematics  the  Con- 
ference deem  it  important  that  great  stress  be  laid  by  the 
teacher  on  accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of  form  as  well 
as  on  clear  and  rigorous  reasoning.  Another  very  important 
recommendation  in  this  part  of  the  report  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  passage,  —  "As  soon  as  the  student  has  acquired 
the  art  of  rigorous  demonstration,  his  work  should  cease  to  be 
merely  receptive.  He  should  begin  to  devise  constructions 
and  demonstrations  for  himself.  Geometry  cannot  be  mastered 
by  reading  the  demonstrations  of  a  text-book  ;  and  while  there 
is  no  branch  of  elementary  mathematics  in  which  purely  recep- 
tive work,  if  continued  too  long,  may  lose  its  interest  more 
completely,  there  is  also  none  in  which  independent  work  can 
be  made  more  attractive  and  stimulating."  These  observations 
are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  recent  practice  of  some 
colleges  in  setting  admission  examination  papers  in  geometry 
which  demand  of  the  candidates  some  capacity  to  solve  new 
problems,  or  rather  to  make  new  application  of  familiar 
principles. 

6.   Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy. 

The  Conference  on  this  subject  were  urgent  that  the  study 
of  simple  natural  phenomena  be  introduced  into  elementary 
schools ;  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  at  least 
one  period  a  day  from  the  first  year  of  the  primary  school 
should  be  given  to  such  study.  Apparently  the  Conference 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  present  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  are  ill  prepared  to  teach  children  how  to  observe  simple 
natural  phenomena  ;  for  their  second  recommendation  was  that 
special  science  teachers  or  superintendents   be  appointed  to 
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instruct  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  natural  phenomena.  The  Conference  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  from  the  beginning  this  study  should  be  pursued 
by  the  pupil  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  means  of 
experiments  and  by  practice  in  the  use  of  simple  instruments 
for  making  physical  measurements.  The  report  dwells  re- 
peatedly on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  things  and  phenom- 
ena by  direct  contact.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  large 
proportion  of  laboratory  work  in  the  study  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  advocates  the  keeping  of  laboratory  note-books 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  use  of  such  note-books  as  part  of  the 
test  for  admission  to  college.  At  the  same  time  the  report 
points  out  that  laboratory  work  must  be  conjoined  with  the 
study  of  a  text-book  and  with  attendance  at  lectures  or  demon- 
strations ;  and  that  intelligent  direction  by  a  good  teacher  is 
as  necessary  in  a  laboratory  as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  recitation 
or  lecture  room.  The  great  utility  of  the  laboratory  note-book 
is  emphatically  stated.  To  the  objection  that  the  kind  of 
instruction  described  requires  much  time  and  efibrt  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  the  Conference  reply  that  to  give  good  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  requires  of  the  teacher  more  work  than  to 
give  good  instruction  in  mathematics  or  the  languages ;  and 
that  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  the 
management  of  schools  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The 
science  teacher  must  regularly  spend  much  time  in  collecting 
materials,  preparing  experiments,  and  keeping  collections  in 
order;  and  this  indispensable  labor  should  be  allowed  for  in 
programmes  and  salaries.  As  regards  the  means  of  testing 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the 
Conference  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  laboratory 
•examination  should  always  be  combined  with  an  oral  or  written 
examination,  neither  test  taken  singly  being  sufficient.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Conference  on  the  question 
whether  physics  should  precede  chemistry,  or  chemistry 
physics.  The  logical  order  would  place  physics  first ;  but  all 
the  members  of  the  Conference  but  one  advised  that  chemistry 
be  put  first  for  practical  reasons  which  are  stated  in  the  majority 
report.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Conference  has  prepared  lists 
ol  experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry  for  the  U'^e  of  second- 
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aiy  schools,  —  not,  of  course,  as  a  prescriptioD,  but  only  as  a 
suggestion,  and  a  somewhat  precise  indication  of  the  topics 
which  the  Conference  had  in  mind,  and  of  the  limits  of  the 
instruction. 

7.   Natural  History. 

The  Conference  on  Natural  History  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  study  of  botany  and  zoology  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
the  primary  schools  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  course, 
and  be  pui-sued  steadily,  with  not  less  than  two  periods  a  week, 
throughout  the  whole  courae  below  the  high  school.  In  the 
next  place  they  agreed  that  in  these  early  lessons  in  natural 
science  no  text-book  should  be  used ;  but  that  the  study  should 
constantly  be  associated  with  the  study  of  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  drawing.  It  was  their  opinion  that  the  study 
of  physiology  should  be  postponed  to  the  later  years  of  the 
high  school  course  ;  but  that  in  the  high  school,  some  branch  of 
natural  history  proper  should  be  pursued  every  day  throughout 
at  least  one  year.  Like  the  report  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Astronomy,  the  report  on  Natural  History  emphasizes  the 
absolute  necessity  of  laboratory  work  by  the  pupils  on  plants 
and  animals ;  and  would  have  careful  drawing  insisted  on  from 
the  beginning  of  the  instruction.  As  the  laboratory  note-book 
is  recommended  by  the  Conference  on  Physics,  so  the  Confer- 
ence on  Natural  History  recommends  that  the  pupils  should  be 
made  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  exactly  in  words,  or  by 
drawings,  in  describing  the  objects  which  they  observe  ;  and 
they  believe  that  this  practice  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in 
training  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  expression.  They  agree  with 
the  Conference  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy  that 
science  examinations  should  include  both  a  written  and  a 
laboratory  test,  and  that  the  laboratory  note-books  of  the 
pupils  should  be  produced  at  the  examination.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  Conference  are  therefore  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  sixth  Conference,  so  far  as  methods  go  ;  but  there 
are  appended  to  the  general  report  of  the  Conference  on 
Natural  History  sub-reports  which  describe  the  proper  topics, 
the  best  order  of  topics,  and  the  right  methods  of  instruction 
in  botany  for  .schools  below  the  high  school,  and  for  the  \i\^\\ 
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instruct  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  natural  phenomena.  The  Conference  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  from  the  beginning  this  study  should  be  pursued 
by  the  pupil  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  means  of 
experiments  and  by  practice  in  the  use  of  simple  instruments 
for  making  physical  measurements.  The  report  dwells  re- 
peatedly on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  things  and  phenom- 
ena by  direct  contact.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  large 
proportion  of  laboratory  work  in  the  study  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  advocates  the  keeping  of  laboratory  note-books 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  use  of  such  note-books  as  part  of  the 
test  for  admission  to  college.  At  the  same  time  the  report 
points  out  that  laboratory  work  must  be  conjoined  with  the 
study  of  a  text-book  and  with  attendance  at  lectures  or  demon- 
strations ;  and  that  intelligent  direction  by  a  good  teacher  is 
as  necessary  in  a  laboratory  as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  recitation 
or  lecture  room.  The  great  utility  of  the  laboratory  note-book 
is  emphatically  stated.  To  the  objection  that  the  kind  of 
instruction  described  requires  much  time  and  efibrt  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  the  Conference  reply  that  to  give  good  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  requires  of  the  teacher  more  work  than  to 
give  good  instruction  in  mathematics  or  the  languages ;  and 
that  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  the 
management  of  schools  the  better  for  all  concerned.  The 
science  teacher  must  regularly  spend  much  time  in  collecting 
materials,  preparing  experiments,  and  keeping  collections  in 
order;  and  this  indispensable  labor  should  be  allowed  for  in 
programmes  and  salaries.  As  regards  the  means  of  testing 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the 
Conference  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  laboratory 
•examination  should  always  be  combined  with  an  oral  or  written 
examination,  neither  test  taken  singly  being  sufficient.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Conference  on  the  question 
whether  physics  should  precede  chemistry,  or  chemistry 
physics.  The  logical  order  would  place  physics  first ;  but  all 
the  members  of  the  Conference  but  one  advised  that  chemistry 
be  put  first  for  practical  reasons  which  are  stated  in  the  majority 
report.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Conference  has  prepared  lists 
of  experiments  m  phjsics  and  chemistry  for  the  U'^o  of  second- 
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try  schools,  —  not,  of  course,  as  a  prescription,  but  only  as  a 
suggestion,  and  a  somewhat  precise  indication  of  the  topics 
which  the  Conference  had  in  mind,  and  of  the  limits  of  the 
instruction. 

7.   Natural  History. 

The  Conference  on  Natural  History  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  study  of  botany  and  zoology  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
the  primary  schools  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  course, 
and  be  pui'sued  steadily,  with  not  less  than  two  periods  a  week, 
throughout  the  whole  courae  below  the  high  school.  In  the 
next  place  they  agreed  that  in  these  early  lessons  in  natural 
science  no  text-book  should  be  used ;  but  that  the  study  should 
constantly  be  associated  with  the  study  of  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  drawing.  It  was  their  opinion  that  the  study 
of  physiology  should  be  postponed  to  the  later  years  of  the 
high  school  course ;  but  that  in  the  high  school,  some  branch  of 
natural  history  proper  should  be  pursued  every  day  throughout 
at  least  one  year.  Like  the  report  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Astronomy,  the  report  on  Natural  History  emphasizes  the 
absolute  necessity  of  laboratory  work  by  the  pupils  on  plants 
and  animals ;  and  would  have  careful  drawing  insisted  on  from 
the  beginning  of  the  instruction.  As  the  laboratory  note-book 
is  recommended  by  the  Conference  on  Physics,  so  the  Confer- 
ence on  Natural  History  recommends  that  the  pupils  should  be 
made  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  exactly  in  words,  or  by 
drawings,  in  describing  the  objects  which  they  observe ;  and 
they  believe  that  this  practice  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in 
training  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  expression.  They  agree  with 
the  Conference  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy  that 
science  examinations  should  include  both  a  written  and  a 
laboratory  test,  and  that  the  laboratory  note-books  of  the 
pupils  should  be  produced  at  the  examination.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  Conference  are  therefore  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  sixth  Conference,  so  far  as  methods  go  ;  but  there 
are  appended  to  the  general  report  of  the  Conference  on 
Natural  History  sub-reports  which  describe  the  proper  topics, 
the  best  order  of  topics,  and  the  right  methods  of  instruction 
in  botany  for  .schools  below  the  high  school,  and  for  the  high 
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school  itself,  and  in  zoology  for  the  secondary  schools. 
Inasmuch  as  both  the  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  natural  history  are  much  less  familiar  to  ordinary 
.school  teachers  than  the  matter  and  the  methods  in  the  lan- 
guages and  mathematics,  the  Conference  believed  that  descrip- 
tive details  were  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Conference.  In  another  sub-report  the 
Conference  give  their  reasons  for  recommending  the  postpone- 
ment to  the  latest  possible  time  of  the  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene.  Like  the  sixth  Conference,  the  Conference  on  Natural 
History  protest  that  no  person  should  be  regarded  as  qualified 
to  teach  natural  science  who  has  not  had  special  training  for 
this  work,  —  a  preparation  at  least  as  thorough  as  that  of  their 
fellow  teachers  of  mathematics  and  the  languages. 

8.   History,  Civil  Government,  and  Political  Economy. 

The  Conference  on  History,  Civil  Government,  and  Political 
Economy  had  a  task  different  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
other  Conferences.  It  is  now-a-days  admitted  that  language, 
natural  science,  and  mathematics  should  each  make  a  substan- 
tial part  of  education  ;  but  the  function  of  history  in  education 
is  still  very  imperfectly  apprehended.  Accordingly,  the  eighth 
Conference  were  at  pains  to  declare  their  conception  of  the 
object  of  studying  history  and  civil  government  in  schools,  and 
their  belief  in  the  eflSciency  of  these  studies  in  training  the 
judgment,  and  in  preparing  children  for  intellectual  enjoyments 
in  after  years,  and  for  the  exercise  at  maturity  of  a  salutary 
influence  upon  national  affairs.  They  believed  that  the  time 
devoted  in  schools  to  history  and  the  allied  subjects  should  be 
materially  increased  ;  and  they  have  therefore  presented  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  that  increase.  At  the  same  time,  they  state 
strongly  their  conviction  that  they  have  recommended  '*  nothing 
that  was  not  already  being  done  in  some  good  schools,  and  that 
might  not  reasonably  be  attained  wherever  there  is  an  efficient 
system  of  graded  schools."  This  Conference  state  quite  as 
strongly  as  any  other  their  desire  to  associate  the  study  of  their 
particular  subject  with  that  of  other  subjects  which  enter  into 
every  school  progrramme.     They  declare  that  the  teaching  of 
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'  history  should  be  intimately  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
English  ;  that  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  languages  ;  and  that 
their  study  of  history  should  be  associated  with  the  study  of 
topography  and  political  geography,  and  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  study  of  historical  and  commercial  geography, 
and  the  drawing  of  historical  maps.  They  desire  that  historical 
works  should  be  used  for  reading  in  schools,  and  that  subjects 
of  English  composition  should  be  drawn  from  the  lessons  in 
history.  They  would  have  historical  poems  committed  to 
memory,  and  the  reading  of  biographies  and  historical  novels 
encouraged.  While  they  are  of  opinion  that  political  economy 
should  not  be  taught  in  secondary  schools,  they  urge  that,  in 
connection  with  United  States  history,  civil  government,  and 
commercial  geography,  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  most 
important  economic  topics.  The  Conference  would  therefore 
have  the  instructi^ji  in  .history  made  contributary  to  the  work 
in  three  other  school  departments,  namely,  English,  geography, 
and  drawing.  The  subject  of  civil  government  they  would 
associate  with  both  history  and  geography.  They  would  intro- 
duce it  into  the  grammar  school  by  means  of  oral  lessons,  and 
into  the  high  school  by  means  of  a  text-book  with  collateral 
reading  and  oral  lessons.  In  the  high  school  they  believe  that 
the  study  of  civil  government  may  be  made  comparative,  — 
that  is,  that  the  American  method  may  be  compared  with 
foreign  systems. 

Although  the  Conference  was  made  up  of  very  diverse 
elements,  every  member  of  the  Conference  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  every  vote  adopted.  This  remarkable  unanimity  was 
not  obtained  by  the  silence  of  dissentients,  or  the  withdrawal 
of  opposition  on  disputed  points.  It  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  strong  conviction  of  all  the  members,  that  history,  when 
taught  by  the  methods  advocated  in  their  report,  deserves  a 
position  in  school  programmes  which  would  give  it  (Mjual 
dignity  and  importance  with  any  of  the  most  favored  subjects, 
and  that  the  advantages  for  all  children  of  the  rational  study  of 
history  ought  to  be  diffused  as  widely  as  possible.  On  one 
point  they  made  a  clearer  declaration  than  any  other  Con- 
ference;  although  several  other  Conferences  indicate  similar 
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opinions.  They  declared  that  their  interest  was  chiefly  **  ia 
the  school  children  who  have  no  expectation  of  going  to 
college,  the  larger  number  of  whom  will  not  even  enter  a 
high  school,"  and  that  their  <<  recommendations  are  in  no  way 
directed  to  building  up  the  colleges,  or  increasing  the  number 
of  college  students."  Like  every  other  Conference,  they  felt 
anxious  about  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  history,  and  they  urged  that 
only  teachers  who  have  had  adequate  special  training  should  be 
employed  to  teach  history  and  civil  government.  In  their 
specific  recommendations  they  strongly  urge  that  the  historical 
course  be  made  continuous  from  year  to  year,  and  extend 
through  eight  years,  and  in  this  respect  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  with  other  substantial  subjects. 

The  answers  of  this  Conference  to  the  questions  contained  in 
the  memorandum  sent  to  the  Conferences  bv  the  Committee  of 
Ten  were  specific  and  clear.  They  will  be  found  in  an 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Conference. 

In  regard  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  history  in  school 
programmes,  this  Conference  ask  for  not  less  than  three 
periods  a  week  throughout  a  course  of  eight  years ;  and  they 
suggest  that  some  of  this  time  can  be  found  by  contracting  the 
course  in  arithmetic,  and  using  for  history  a  part  of  the  time 
now  given  to  political  geography  and  to  language  study.  Of 
these  eight  years  they  suggest  that  four  should  be  in  the  high 
school  and  four  in  the  grammar  school.  They  ''especially 
recommend  such  a  choice  of  subjects  as  will  give  pupils  in  the 
grammar  schools  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  history  of 
other  countries,  and  to  the  high  schools  one  year's  study  on 
the  intensive  method." 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  necessarily  taken  up  with 
the  description  of  what  the  Conference  consider  the  most 
suitable  historical  topics  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
history.  This  portion  of  the  report  does  not  admit  of  any 
useful  presentation  in  outline  ;  it  must  be  read  in  full. 

With  regard  to  examinations  in  history  for  admission  to 
college,  the  Conference  protest  "against  the  present  lax  and 
ineflScient  system,"  and  seem  to  sum  up  their  own  desires  on 
this  subject  in  the  statement  that  "the  requirements  for  college 
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ought  to  be  SO  framed  that  the  methods  of  teaching  best  adapted 
to  meet  them  will  also  be  best  for  all  pupils.^ 

Like  the  Conferences  on  scientific  subjects  the  Conference  on 
History  insist  on  note-books,  abstracts,  special  reports,  and 
other  written  work,  as  desirable  means  of  teaching.  If  the 
recommendations  of  the  nine  Conferences  should  be  carried  out 
iD  granmiar  and  high  schools,  there  would  certainly  be  at  least 
one  written  exercise  a  day  for  every  pupil,  —  a  result  which 
persons  interested  in  training  children  to  write  English  deem 
it  important  to  accomplish. 

The  observations  of  the  Conference  on  geographical  training 
in  connection  with  history  are  interesting  and  suggestive,  as 
are  also  the  recurring  remarks  on  the  need  of  proper  apparatus 
for  teaching  history;  such  as  maps,  reference-libraries,  histori- 
cal pictures,  and  photographs.  It  is  not  the  natural  sciences 
alone  which  need  school  apparatus. 

9.   Geography. 

Considering  that  geography  has  been  a  subject  of  recognized 
value  in  elementary  schools  for  many  generations,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  school  time  of  children  has 
long  been  devoted  to  a  study  called  by  this  name,  it  is  some- 
what startling  to  find  that  the  repoil  of  the  Conference  on 
Geography  deals  with  more  novelties  than  any  other  report ; 
exhibits  more  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  methods;  and 
makes,  on  the  whole,  the  most  revolutionary  suggestions. 
This  Conference  had  but  nine  members  present  at  its  sessions ; 
and  before  the  final  revision  of  its  report  had  been  accomplished, 
one  of  the  most  valued  of  its  members  died.  Seven  members 
sign  the  majority  report,  and  the  minority  report  is  presented 
by  one  member.  The  dissenting  member,  however,  while 
protesting  against  the  views  of  the  majority  on  many  points, 
concurs  with  the  majority  in  some  of  the  most  important 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Conference. 

It  is  obvious  on  even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  that  geography  means  for  all  the  members  of 
this  Conference  something  entirely  different  from  the  term 
geography  as  generally  used  in  school  programmes.  Their 
definition  of  the  word  makes  it  embrace  not  only  a  description 
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of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  elements  of  botany, 
zoology,  astronomy,  and  meteorology,  as  well  as  many  con- 
siderations pertaining  to  commerce,  government,  and  ethnology. 
*'  The  physical  environment  of  man"  expresses  as  well  as  any 
single  phrase  can  the  Conference's  conception  of  the  principal 
subject  which  they  wish  to  have  taught.  No  one  can  read  the 
repoils  without  perceiving  that  the  advanced  instruction  in 
geography  which  the  Conference  conceive  to  be  desirable  and 
feasible  in  high  schools  cannot  be  given  until  the  pupils  have 
mastered  many  of  the  elementary  facts  of  botany,  zoology, 
geometry,  and  physics.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  this  ninth 
Conference,  like  the  seventh,  dealt  avowedly  and  unreservedly 
with  the  whole  range  of  instruction  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  They  did  not  pretend  to  treat  chiefly  instruction  in 
secondary  schools,  and  incidentally  instniction  in  the  lower 
schools  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  grasped  at  once  the  whole  prob- 
lem, and  described  the  topics,  methods,  and  apparatus  appropri- 
ate to  the  entire  course  of  twelve  years.  They  recognized  that 
complete  descriptions  would  be  necessary  in  all  three  branches 
of  the  subject, — topics,  methods,  and  equipment;  and  they 
have  given  these  descriptions  with  an  amplitude  and  force 
which  leave  little  to  be  desired.  More  distinctly  than  any 
other  Conference,  they  recognized  that  they  were  presenting  an 
ideal  coui'se  which  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  everywhere 
or  immediately.  Indeed  at  several  points  they  frankly  state 
that  the  means  of  carrying  out  their  recommendations  are  not 
at  present  readily  accessible  ;  and  they  exhibit  the  same  anxiety 
which  is  felt  by  several  other  Conferences  about  training 
teachers  for  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Conference  believe  to 
be  desirable.  After  the  full  and  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
relations  and  divisions  of  geographical  science,  as  the  Confer- 
ence define  it,  the  most  important  sections  of  their  report  relate 
to  the  methods  and  means  of  presenting  the  subject  in  schools, 
and  to  the  right  order  in  developing  it.  The  methods  which 
they  advocate  require  not  only  better  equipped  teachers,  but 
better  means  of  illustrating  geographical  facts  in  the  school- 
room, such  as  charts,  maps,  globes,  photographs,  models, 
lantern  slides,  and  lanterns.  Like  all  the  other  Conferences 
on  scientific  subjects,  the  ninth  Conference  dwell  on  the  im- 
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portance  of  forming  from  the  start  good  habits  of  observing 
correctly  and  stating  accurately  the  facts  observed.  They  also 
wish  that  the  instruction  in  geography  may  be  connected  with 
the  instruction  in  drawing,  history,  and  English.  They  believe 
that  meteorology  may  be  taught  as  an  observational  study  in 
the  earliest  years  of  the  grammar  school,  the  scholars  being 
even  then  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  thennometer,  the 
wind-vane,  and  the  rain-gauge  ;  and  that  it  may  be  carried  much 
farther  in  the  high  school  years,  after  physics  has  been  studied, 
so  that  the  pupils  may  then  attain  a  general  understanding 
of  topographical  maps,  of  pressure  and  wind  charts,  of  iso- 
thermal charts,  and  of  such  complicated  subjects  as  weather 
prediction,  rainfall  and  the  distribution  of  rain,  storms,  and.  the 
seasonal  variations  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  conception  of 
physiography  is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  In  short,  they 
recommend  a  study  of  physical  geography  which  would  em- 
brace in  its  scope  the  elements  of  half-a-dozen  natural  sciences, 
and  would  bind  together  in  one  sheaf  the  various  gleanings 
which  the  pupils  would  have  gathered  from  widely  separated 
fields.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study  would  be  interest- 
ing, informing,  and  developing,  or  that  it  would  be  difficult 
and  in  every  sense  substantial. 

It  already  appears  that  the  nine  Conferences  have  attended 
carefully  to  three  out  of  the  five  subjects  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  that  they  should 
examine.  They  have  discussed  fully  the  proper  limits  of  the 
several  subjects  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  best  methods  of  testing  pupils' 
attainments.  The  Conferences  were  equally  faithful  in  dis- 
cussing the  other  two  subjects  committed  to  them  by  the 
Council,  namely,  the  most  desirable  allotment  of  time  for  each 
subject,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

The  next  subject  which  the  Committee  of  Ten,  following  the 
guidance  of  the  Conferences,  desire  to  present  to  the  Council  is, 
therefore,  the  allotment  of  school  time  among  the  various 
subjects  of  study.  It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Committee, 
in  the  first  place,  to  group  together  in  tabular  form  the  nunier- 
ouB  Buggestions  on   this  subject   made   by   the   Co\\^oYo\we%. 
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Having  exhibited  the  programme-time  suggestions  of  the  Con- 
ferences, it  will  remain  for  the  Committee  to  construct  a 
flexible  and  comprehensive  schedule  of  studies,  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conferences. 

The  preceding  table  exhibits  the  demands  for  programme 
time  made  by  all  the  Conferences.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
this  table  does  not  yield,  without  modification,  a  practical 
programme.  The  nine  Conferences  acted  separately,  and  were 
studying  each  its  own  needs,  and  not  the  comparative  needs  of 
all  the  subjects.  It  was  not  for  them  to  balance  the  different 
interests,  but  for  each  to  present  strongly  one  interest.  It  will 
further  be  noticed  that  some  of  their  demands  are  not  specific,  — 
that  is,  they  do  not  call  for  any  specified  number  of  recitation 
periods  for  a  definite  number  of  weeks  during  a  stated  number 
of  years.  The  Conferences  on  Languages  and  History  are 
the  most  definite  in  their  recommendations,  the  Conferences 
on  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences  being  much  less  definite. 
Table  I.  is  therefore  not  a  programme,  but  the  materials  from 
which  serviceable  progi'ammes  may  be  constru*   ed. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  deliberately  placed  in  this  one  table 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conferences  for  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  recommendations  for  secondary  schools,  in  order 
that  the  sequence  of  the  recommendations  for  each  subject  might 
be  clearly  brought  out.  The  recommendations  made  for  the 
secondary  schools  presuppose  in  many  cases  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  for  the  elementary  schools  have  been  ful- 
filled ;  or,  at  least,  in  many  cases  the  Conferences  would  have 
made  different  recommendations  for  the  secondary  schools,  if 
they  had  been  compelled  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  things 
must  remain  just  as  they  are  in  the  elementary  schools. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  list  of  subjects 
which  the  Conferences  deal  with  as  proper  for  secondary  schools. 
They  are:  1.  languages  —  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German, 
and  French,  (and  locally  Spanish)  ;  2.  mathematics  —  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry;  3.  general  history,  and  the 
intensive  stady  of  special  epochs;  4.  natural  history — in- 
cluding descriptive  astronomy,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  geology,  and  ethnology,  most  of  which  subjects 
may  be   conveniently  grouped    under   the   title   of    physical 
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geography ;  and  5.  physics  and  chemistry.  The  Committee  of 
Ten  assent  to  this  list,  both  for  what  it  includes  and  for  what 
it  excludes,  with  some  practical  qualifications  to  be  mentioned 
below. 

/Table  II.  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  instruction  (estimated 
1)y  the  number  of  weekly  periods  assigned  to  each  subject)  to 
be  given  in  a  secondary  school  during  each  year  of  a  four  years' 
course,  on  the  supposition  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conferences  are  all  carried  out. 


Table  II. 


l8T  SSCOXDAHT  SCHOOL  YeaR. 

•  Latin 5    p. 

-  English  Literature,      S  p. )  . 
"        CompoftitioD,  2p.> 

German  or  French ^  .P* 

^Algebra .     .    .    I    i.j:> 5   p. 

^History 3   p, 

22   p. 


2nd  Secondary  School  Year. 

Latin 5  p. 

Greek 5  p. 

English  Literature,     3  p. )  .  . 

•*        Composition,  2  p. ' 

German ^  P* 

French 4  p. 

Algebra,*  24  p.  [ ^ 

Geometry,  24  p. ' 

Astronomy  (12  weeks) 5  p. 

Botany  or  Zo&logy &  P* 

History 3  p. 

374  p. 

*  Option  of  book-keeping  and  commercial 
arithmetic. 


3bd  Sscohdabt  School  Year. 

Latin      • 5   p. 

Greek 4   p. 

English  Literature,     8  p.  \ 

"       Composition,  1  p.  |      ...  5   p. 
Rhetoric,                      1  p. ' 

German 4   p. 

French 4   p. 

Algebra* 24  p. 

Geometry 24  p. 

Chemistry 5   p. 

IliMory 3   p. 

35  p. 

*  Option  of  book-keeping  and  commercial 
uithmetic 


4th  Secondary  School  Year. 

Latin 5  p. 

Greek 4  p. 

English  Literature,     3  p.  \ 

"        Com|>osition.  1  p.  [      ...  5  p. 

•*        Grammar,      1  p.  ^ 
German 4   p. 

French 4  p. 

Trigonometry,  2  p.  4  yr.      [      ...  2  p. 
Higher  Algebra,  2  p.  4  yr. ' 

Physics 6  p. 

Anatomy,     Physiology,     and     Hy- 
giene, 4  yr 5  p. 

History ^    ^    .    .  3  p. 

Geol.  or  Physiography,  3  p.  4  yr- 1  3  -, 
Meteorology,  3  p.  4  yr.                    > 

874  p. 
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The  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  instruction  offered 
in  any  subject  by  the  number  of  recitation  periods  assigned  to 
it  each  week  for  a  given  number  of  years  or  half  years  is  in 
some  respects  an  inadequate  one,  for  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  instruction  given  during 
the  periods ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  trustwoilhy  and  in- 
structive. It  represents  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  propor- 
tional expenditure  which  a  school  is  making  on  a  given 
subject,  and  therefore  the  proportional  importance  which  the 
school  attaches  to  that  subject.  It  also  represents  roughly 
the  proportion  of  the  pupil's  entire  school  time  which  he  can 
devote  to  a  given  subject,  provided  he  is  free  to  take  all  the 
instruction  offered  in  that  subject.  All  experience  shows 
that  subjects  deemed  important  get  a  large  number  of  weekly 
periods,  while  those  deemed  unimportant  get  a  small  number. 
Moreover,  if  the  programme  time  assigned  to  a  given  subject 
be  insufficient,  the  value  of  that  subject  as  training  cannot  be 
got,  no  matter  how  good  the  quality  of  the  instruction. 

Every  one  of  these  years,  except  the  first,  contains  much 
more  instruction  than  any  one  pupil  can  follow ;  but,  looking 
at  the  bearing  of  the  table  on  the  important  question  of  educa- 
tional expenditure,  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  there  are 
already  many  secondary  schools  in  this  country  in  which 
quite  as  many  subjects  are  taught  as  are  mentioned  in  this 
table,  and  in  which  there  are  more  weekly  periods  of  instruc- 
tion provided  for  separate  classes  than  are  found  in  any  year  of 
the  table.  In  some  urban  high  schools  which  provide  from 
five  to  nine  different  courses  of  three  to  five  years  each,  and 
in  some  endowed  secondary  schools  which  maintain  two  or 
three  separate  courses  called  Classical,  Latin-scientific,  and 
English,  or  designated  by  similar  titles,  the  total  number  of 
weekly  periods  of  unrepeated  instruction  given  to  distinct 
classes  is  even  now  larger  than  the  largest  total  of  weekly 
periods  found  in  Tal)le  II.  The  annual  expenditure  in  such 
schools  is  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  instruction  called  for  by 
Tal)le  II.  Tlie  suggestions  of  the  Conferences  presuppose  that 
all  the  pupils  of  like  intelligence  and  maturity  in  any  subject 
study  it  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  so  long  as 
^Acy  study  it  at  all,  —  this  being  a  point  on  which  all  the 
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Conferences  insist  strongly.  No  provision  is  made,  therefore, 
for  teaching  Latin,  or  algebra,  or  history  to  one  portion  of  a 
class  four  times  a  week,  and  to  another  portion  of  the  same 
class  only  thrice  or  twice  a  week.  Such  provisions  are  very 
common  in  American  schools ;  but  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conferences,  if  put  into  effect,  would  do  away  with  all  expend- 
itures of  this  sort/]^ 

It  clearly  appears  from  Table  11.  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conferences  on  scientific  subjects  have  been  moderate  so 
far  as  the  proposed  allotment  of  time  to  them  is  concerned. 
The  Conferences  on  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Astronomy, 
Natural  History,  and  Geography  held  one  combined  session  in 
Chicago,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
high  school  course  ought  to  be  devoted  to  natural  science,  their 
intention  doubtless  being  that  each  pupil  should  devote  one 
quarter  of  his  time  to  science ;  yet  if  all  the  time  asked  for 
in  secondary  schools  by  the  scientific  Conferences  be  added 
together,  it  will  appear,  first,  that  the  rare  pupil  who  should 
take  all  the  scientific  instruction  provided  would  need  for  it 
only  one  quarter  of  his  time,  and  secondly,  that  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  instruction  to  be  given  in  accordance 
with  the  combined  recommendations  of  all  the  Conferences  is 
devoted  to  subjects  of  natural  science.  The  first  year  of  the 
secondary  school  course  according  to  Table  II.  will  contain  no 
science  at  all ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  year  of  the  secondary 
school  that  the  proportion  of  natural  science  teaching  rises  to 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  instruction. 

In  studying  these  two  tables  which  result  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conferences,  the  Committee  of  Ten  perceived 
at  once,  that  if  the  recommendations  are  to  be  carried  out,  so 
far  as  offering  the  instruction  proposed  is  concerned,  a  selection 
of  studies  for  the  individual  pupil  must  be  made  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  secondary  school  course.  This 
selection  will  obviously  be  made  in  different  ways  in  different 
schools.  Any  school  principal  may  say,  —  **  With  the  staff  at 
my  command  I  can  teach  only  five  subjects  out  of  those  proposed 
by  the  Conferences  in  the  manner  proposed.  My  school  shall 
therefore  be  limited  to  these  five."   Another  school  mav  be  able 

ft' 

to  teach  in  the  thorough  wanner  pi'oposed  five  subjects,  but. 


\ 
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some  or  all  of  these  five  may  be  different  from  those  selected  })\r 
the  first  school.  A  larger  or  richer  school  may  l>e  able  to  teach 
all  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  by  the  methods  and  with  the 
apparatus  described.  In  the  last  case,  each  pupil,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  with  the  advice  of  parents  or 
friends,  may  make  choice  between  several  different  four-years' 
courses  arranged  by  the  school ;  or,  if  the  school  authorities 
prefer,  the  pupil  may  be  allowed  to  make  year  by  year  a  care- 
fully guided  choice  among  a  limited  number  of  subjects ;  or 
these  two  methods  may  be  combined.  Selection  for  the  indi- 
vidual  is  necessary  to  thoroughness,  and  to  the  imparting  of 
power  as  distinguished  from  information  ;|for  any  large  subject 
whatever,  to  yield  its  training  value,  must  be  pui*sued  through 
several  years  and  Ix)  studied  from  three  to  five  times  a  week, 
and  if  each  subject  studied  is  thus  to  claim  a  considei'able 
fraction  of  the  pupil's  school  time,  then  clearly  the  individual 
pupil  can  give  attention  to  only  a  modemte  number  of 
subjects.7 

In  Table  II.  the  number  of  weekly  ]>eriods  assigned  to  a  single 
subject  varies  from  two  to  five,  about  half  of  the  assignments 

.being  made  for  five  periods  a  week.  JThere  is  an  obvious  con- 
venience in  the  number  five  because  it  ordinarily  gives  one 
period  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week ;  but  there  is  also  an 
obvious  disadvantage  in  making  too  free  use  of  the  number  five. 
It  practically  limits  to  three  or,  at  most,  four,  the  number  of 
subjects  w^hich  the  individual  pupil  may  pursue  simultaneously  ; 
and  this  limit  is  inexpedient  in  a  four  years'  prognimmeyj 

The  Committee  have  therefore  prepared  the  following  modi- 
fication of  Table  II.,  using  four  as  the  standard  number  of 
weekly  periods,  except  in  the  first  year  of  a  new  language,  and  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  Conferences  advise  a  number  smaller 
than  four.  By  this  means  the  total  number  of  periods  is  some- 
what reduced,  except  in  the  first  year,  and  the  numbers  of 
periods  allotted  to  different  subjects  are  made  more  consonant, 
each  with  the  others.  The  result  is  only  a  correlation  and 
adjustment  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Conferences,  no  judg- 
ment or  recommendation  of  the  Committee  being  expressed 

j:j  it. 
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Table  III. 


Ivr  SKoin>ART  School  Tear. 

Latiii 5  p. 

"        Compofiition,  2  p.  i     '    '    *  ^' 

Geniun  [or  FrenHi] 5  p. 

Algebra ^  P* 

Hiftoiy  of  Italy,  Spaio,  and  France     3  p. 
Applied  Geographj  (European  po- 
litical— continental    and    oceanic 

iora  and  finma) 4  p. 

25  p. 


2nd  Sbcondart  School  Ykar. 

Latin 4  p. 

Greek 5  p. 

English  Literature,     2  p. ) 

•*        Composition,  2  p.  ^       •    •    •  P* 

German,  continued 4  p. 

French,  begun     ....••..    5  p. 

Algebra,*  2  p.  |       ^ 

G^metry,  2  p. '       ^' 

Botany  or  Zodlogy 4  p. 

English  History  to  1688 3  p. 

83  p. 

*  Option  of  book-keeping  and  commer- 
cial arithmetic. 


3bd  Sbookdart  School  Ykar. 

Isdn 4  p. 

Greek 4  p. 

English  Literature,     2  p.  \ 

"      Composition,  1  p*  |      ...  4  p. 
Bbetoric,                      1  p. ' 

German 4  p. 

French 4  p. 

Algebra,*  2  p.  j 

Geometry,  2  p.  ^ *  ^' 

Fbysics 4  p. 

History,  English  and  American  .    .  3  p. 

Astronomy,      8  p.  1st  i  yr. ) 

Meteorology,  3  p.  2nd  |  yr. '   *    '    * ^ 

34   p. 

*  Option  of  book-keeping  and  commer- 
cial arithmetic. 


4th  SBCx>in>ART  School  Yeab. 

Latin 4   p. 

Greek 4   p. 

English  Literature,     2  p.  \ 

'*       Composition,  1  p.  |       ...    4   p. 

"       Grammar,       Ip.* 

German 4   p. 

French 4   p. 

Trigonometry,      | ^ 

Higher  Algebra, ' ^' 

Chemistry 4   p. 

History  (intensive)  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment      3    p. 

Geology  or  Physiography,  4  p.  1st  \  yr.^ 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene, |  4   p. 
4  p.  2nd  i  yr.  * 

33  p. 


The  adoption  of  the  number  four  as  the  stiindard  number  of 
weekly  periods  will  not  make  it  impossil^le  to  carry  into  effect 
fte  fundamental  conception  of  all  the  Conferences,  namely,  — 
that  all  the  subjects  which  make  part  of  the  secondary  school 
course  should  be  taught  consecutively  enough  and  extensively 
enough  to  make  every  subject  yield  that  training  which  it 
18  best  fitted  to  yield,  — provided  that  the  proposed  corre- 
lation and  association  of  subjects  are  carried  out  in  pnictice. 
With  regard  to  the  arrangement  or  se(juencc  of  subjects,  the 
Committee  follow  in  this  tii])le  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conferences  with  only  slight  modifications.  They  insert  in 
the  first  year  applied  geography,  using  the  tenn  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  by  the  Conievence  on  Geography  ;  aud  tVie^ 
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make  this  insertion  in  order  that  natuml  science  may  1)6  repre- 
sented in  the  programme  of  that  year,  and  that  a  complete  break 
of  continuity,  as  regards  science  subjects,  between  the  eighth 
grade  and  the  second  year  of  the  secondary  school  may  be 
avoided.     They  have  felt  obliged  to  put  physics  into  the  third 
year,  and  chemistry  into  the  fourth,  in  order  that  the  subject 
of  physics  may  precede  meteorology  and  physiography ;  and 
they  have  slightly  increased  the  number  of  lessons  in  astronomy. 
With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  school  time  to  be  devoted  to 
the  different  subjects.  Table  III.  reduces  somewhat  the  propor- 
tional time  devoted  to  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics,  and 
increases  the  proportional  time  to  be  devoted  to  natural  science. 
In  a  secondary  school  which  teaches  all  the  subjects  recom- 
mended by  the  Conferences,  and  to  the  extent  contemplated  in 
Table  III.,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  instruction  given  will 
be  devoted  to  natural  science. 

The  Committee  regard  Table  III.  not,  of  course,  as  a  feasible 
programme,  butNas  the  possible  source  of  a  great  variety  of 
good  secondary  school  programmes.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
make  a  bad  programme  out  of  the  materials  contained  in  this 
table,  unless  indeed  the  fundamental  principles  advocated  by 
the  Conferences  should  be  neglected.  With  some  reference  to 
Table  I.,  excellent  six  years'  and  five  years'  prognumnes  for 
secondary  schools  can  readily  be  constructed  by  spreading  the 
subjects  contained  in  Table  III.  over  six  or  five  years  instead  of 
four,  —  of  course  with  some  changes  in  the  time-allotment. 
'  The  details  of  the  time-allotment  for  the  several  studies 
which  enter  into  the  secondary  school  programme  may  seem  to 
some  persons  mechanical,  or  even  trivial  —  a  technical  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  by  each  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  each 
principal  of  a  secondary  school,  acting  on  his  own  individual 
experience  and  judgment ;  but  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  The  Committee  believe  that  to  establish 
just  proportions  between  the  seveml  subjects,  or  groups  of 
allied  subjects,  on  which  the  Conferences  were  held,  it  is 
essential  that  each  principal  subject  shall  l>e  taught  thoroughly 
and  extensively,  and  therefore  for  an  adequate  number  of 
periods  a  week  on  the  school  programme.  If  twice  'as  much 
time  is  given  in  a  school  to  Latin  as  is  given  to  mathematics^ 
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the  attaiDments  of  the  pupils  in  Latin  ought  to  be  twice  as 
great  as  they  are  in  mathematics,  provided  that  equally  good 
work  is  done  in  the  two  subjects ;  and  Latin  will  have  twice 
the  educational  value  of  mathematics.    Again,  if  in  a  secondary") 
school  Latin  is  steadily  pursued  for  four  years  with  four  or  / 
five  hours  a  week  devoted  to  it,   that  subject  will  be   worth  S  ^ 
more  to  the  pupil  than  the  sum  of  half  a  dozen  other  subjects,    S  * 
each  of  which  has  one  sixth  of  the  time  allotted  to   Latin.    1 
The  good  effects  of  continuous  study  in  one  subject  will  be  \ 
won  for  the  pupil  through  the  Latin,  and  they  will  not  be  won  I 
through  the  six  other  subjects  among  which  only  so  much  time  \ 
as  is  devoted  to  the  single  language  has  been  divided.    If  every  ' 
subject  studied  at  all  is  to  be  studied  thoroughly  and  consecu- 
tively, every  subject  must  receive  an  adequate  time-allotment. 
If  every  subject  is  to  provide  a  substantial  mental^  training,  it  / 
must  have  a  time-allotment  sufficient  to  produce  that  fruit./ 
Finally,  since  selection  must  be  exercised  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  pupil,  all  the  subjects  between  whi^  choice  is  allowed 
should  be  approximately  equivalent  to  each  other  in  seriousness, 
dignity,  and  efficacy.      Therefore  they  should  have  approxi- 
mately equal  time-allotments.      The  Conferences  have  abun- 
dantly shown  how  every  subject  which  they  recommend  can 
be  made  a  serious  subject  of  instruction,  well  fitted  to  train 
the  pupil's  powers  of  observation,  expression,  and  reasoning. 
r\\,  remains  for  makers  of  school  programmes  to  give  every 
■'  subject  the  chance  of  developing  a  good  training  capacity  by 
giving  it  an  adequate  time-allotment. 

The  schedule  of  studies  contained  in  Table  III.  permits  flexi- 
bility and  variety  in  three  respects.  First,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  school  should  teach  all  the  subjects  which  it  contains, 
or  any  particular  set  of  subjects.  Secondly,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  individual  pupil  should  everywhere  and  always  have  the 
same  number  of  periods  of  instruction  per  week.  In  one  school 
the  pupils  might  have  but  sixteen  periods  a  week,  in  another 
twenty ;  or  in  some  years  of  the  course  the  pupils  might  have 
more  periods  a  week  than  in  other  years.  Within  the  schedule 
many  particular  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  a  school, 
or  for  the  welfare  of  an  individual  pupil  would  be  possible. 
Thirdly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  secondary  school  should 


I 
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begin  its  work  at  the  level  which  is  assumed  as  the  stalling  point 
of  secondary  instruction  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III.     If  in  any 
\  community  the  high  school  has  no  such  grammar  school  found- 
lation  beneath  it  as  is  imagined  in  Table  I.  it  will  simply  have  to 
Ibegin  its  work  lower  down  in  the  table.    The  sequence  of  studies 
[recommended  by  the  Conferences  would  still  serve  as  a  guide ; 
but  the  demarcation  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
high  school  would  occur  in  that  community  at  a  lower  point. 
From  this  point  of  view,  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III.  may  be  consid- 
ered to  set  a  standard  towaixls  which  secondary  schools  should 
tend  ;  and  not  a  standard  to  which  they  can  at  once  conform. 

The  adoption  of  a  programme  based  on  Table  III.  would  not 
necessarily  change  at  all  the  relation  of  a  school  to  the  colleges 
or  universities  to  which  it  habitually  sends  pupils.  Any  such 
programme  would  lend  itself  either  to  the  examination  method 
of  admission  to  college,  or  to  the  certificate  method ;  and  it 
could  be  slightly  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  present 
admission  requirements  of  any  college  in  the  country.  Future 
changes  in  admission  requirements  might  fairly  be  made  with  a 
view  to  the  capabilities  of  programmes  based  on  Table  III. 


4  • 
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As  samples  of  school  programmes  constructed  within  the 
schedules  of  Table  III.,  the  Committee  present  the  following 
working  programmes,  w^hich  they  recommend  for  trial  wherever 
the  secondary  school  period  is  limited  to  four  years.  All  four 
combined  might,  of  course,  be  tabulated  as  one  programme 
with  options  by  subject. 

These  four  programmes  taken  together  use  all  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  Table  III.,  and  usually,  but  not  always,  to  about 
the  amounts  there  indicated.  History  and  English  suffer 
serious  conti'action  in  the  Classical  programme.  All  four 
programmes  conform  to  the  general  recommendations  of  the 
Conferences,  that  is,  —  they  treat  each  subject  in  the  same 
way  for  all  pupils  w  ith  triHing  exceptions ;  they  give  time 
enough  to  each  subject  to  win  from  it  the  kind  of  mental 
training  it  is  fitted  to  supply ;  they  put  the  different  principal 
subjects  on  an  approximate  equality  so  far  as  time-allotment  is 
concerned  ;  they  omit  all  short  information  courses ;  and  they 
make  ^uiSciently  continuous  the  instruction  in  each  of  the  main 
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lines,  namely,    language,   science,   history   and   mathematics. 

With  slight  modifications,  they  would  prepare  the  pupils  for 

admission  to  appropriate  courses  in  any  American  college  or 

university  on  the  existing  requirements ;  and  they  would  also 

meet  the  new  college  requirements  which  are  suggested  below. 

In  preparing  these  programmes,  the  Committee  were  perfectly 

aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  secondary 

school   programme,  limited   to  a   period   of  four  years,  and 

founded  on  the  present  elementary  school  subjects  and  methods. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  several  subjects  now  reserve^ 

for  high  schools,  — such  as  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,! ) 

and  foreign  languages,  —  should  be  begun  earlier  than  now,Jl 

and  therefore  within  the  schools  classified  as  elementary ;  or, 

as  an  alternative,  the  secondary  school  period  should  be  madei 

to  begin  two  years  earlier  than  at  present,  leaving  six  yearsl 

instead  of  eight  for  the  elementary  school  period.     Under  thel 

present    organization,    elementary    subjects    and   elementary 

methods  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  kept  in  use 

too  long. 

The  most  striking  differences  in  the  four  prograiumes  will  be 
found,  as  is  intimated  in  the  headings,  in  the  relative  amounts 
of  time  given  to  foreign  languages.  In  the  Classical  pro- 
gramme the  foreign  languages  get  a  large  share  of  time  ;  in  the 
English  programme  a  small  share.  In  compensation,  English 
and  history  are  more  developed  in  the  English  programme  than 
in  the  Classical. 

Many  teachers  will  say,  at  first  sight,  that  physics  comes  too 
early  in  these  programmes  and  Greek  too  late.     One  member 


4^- 


of  the  Committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  Greek  comes  tooiV  ^^ 
late.    The  explanation  of  the  positions  assigned  to  these  sub-  '  / 
jects  is  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  attached  great  importance  to    "V,  * 
two  general  principles  in  programme  making:  —  In  the  first 
place  they  endeavored  to  postpone  till  the  third  yesar  the  grave    ' 
choice  between  the  Classical  course  and  the  Latin-Scientific. 
They  believed  that  this  bifurcation  should  occur  as  late  as  pos- 
sible, since  the  choice  between  these  two  roads  often  determines 
for  life  the  youth's  career.    Moreover,  they  believed  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  DQAke  this  important  decision  for  a  boy  on  good  grounds, 
only  when  he  has  bad  opportunity  to  exhibit  Ws  quality  tiwOi 
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iscover  his  tastes  by  making  excursions  into  all  the  principal 

lelds  of  knowledge.     The  youth  who  has  never  studied  any 

jut  his  native  language  cannot  know  his  own  capacity  for 

linguistic  acquisition ;  and  the  youth  who  has  never  made  a 

chemical  or  physical  experiment  cannot  know  whether  or  not 


Table  IV. 


i 

I. 

n. 
in. 

IV. 

Classical. 
Three  foreign  langusget  (one  modem). 

Two  foreign  Imngnsges  (one  modem). 

Latin ..6p. 

LaUn 5  p. 

£nflrliah    «....■■■.    ..4  0. 

Englbh 4  p. 

Alsrebra 4d. 

AbrebfA    ...■.•.■■■«4d. 

History 4  p. 

Phyiicftl  Geogrsphj 3  p. 

aop. 

History 4  p. 

Physical  Geography 8  p. 

20  p. 

Latin ..Sp. 

Latin   ............Sd. 

Knffliffh    ........«*.^p- 

Bnirlish 2d. 

•Oermsn  \wr  French]  began     ...    4  p. 

Geometrj 8  p. 

Phjsics 8  p. 

mstory 8  p. 

20  p. 

German  \or  French]  begnn  ....    4  p. 
Geometrr     ..•••.•.••3d. 

Physics ••••••Sd. 

Botany  or  Zoology 8  p. 

20  p. 

Lstin    .■.■■••••••*4p- 

Latin 4  p. 

♦Greek ...Sd. 

BngUsh Sp. 

German  \pT  French] 4  p. 

Mathematics { ^lK*^»»"    M      .    .    .    ^p. 
'  Geometry  2  J 

Astronomy  |  yr.  A  Meteorology  |  yr.    8  p. 

History 2  p. 

20  p. 

Rnirllfth     ....     •••»..     .3  D. 

German  \pT  French] 4  p. 

Msthemstics { ^^^^    M      ...    4p. 
( Geometry  2 ' 

20  p. 

Latin 4  p. 

Latin 4  D. 

•r«     It  1.    as  in  Classical  2  /                      .       ' 

English 2  p. 

Chemistry    .■.■..■■«    .80. 

English    "  ".       ,"^j      •    .    .    .    4p. 
additional        2                          ^ 

German  [or  French] 8  p. 

Chemistry S  p. 

Trigonometry  A  Higher  Algebra  \ 

or                           S      8p 
History                                                ) 

Geology  or  Physiography             1  yr.  > 

and                              js 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  &  Hygiene  (yr.  * 

20 

Trigonometry  A  Higher  Algebrs  \ 

or                         {     .    3p. 
History                                         ) 

20  p. 

*  In  any  school  in  which  Greek  can  be  better  taught  than  a  modem  language,  or  in  y 
local  public  opinion  or  the  history  of  the  school  makes  it  desirable  to  teach  Greek  in  an  i 
wajr,  Greek  muy  be  substituted  for  Crermaa  or  French  in  the  second  year  of  the  Cls 
vrv,gT»iaiBe» 
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he  has  a  taste  for  exact  science.     The  wisest  teacher,  or  the 
most  observant  parent,  can  hardly  predict  with  confidence  a 
boy's  gift  for  a  subject  which  he  has  never  touched.     In  theseX 
considerations  the  Committee  found  strong  reasons  for  post-  ) 
poning  bifurcation,  and  making  the  subjects  of  the  first  two/ 

Table   TV.   (continued). 


MODBRN  LaNOUAOES. 

Two  foreign  languages  (both  modem). 

Ehoush. 
One  foreign  language  (ancient  or  modem). 

I. 

n. 
m. 

IV. 

French  [or  German]  begun  •    ...    5  p. 

EDgli»h 4  p. 

Algebra 4  p. 

History .4  p. 

Physical  Geography     ••••••    8  p. 

20  p. 

Latin,  or  German,  or  French     ...    5  p. 

English 4  p. 

Alsebra ...4  0. 

History 4  p. 

Physical  Geography 8  p. 

20  p. 

French  [or  German] 4  p. 

English 2  p. 

German  [or  French]  begun  .    •    .    •    5  p. 
Geometry     .••■.■■••■Sd. 

Latin,  or  German,  or  French     .    .  6  or  4  p. 

English 8  or  4  p. 

Geometry •••••8d. 

Physics •...•8d. 

Physics ..••.8d. 

History 8  p. 

Botany  or  Zotflogy 8  p. 

20  p. 

Botany  or  Zodlogy 8  p. 

20  p. 

French  [or  German] 4  p. 

English 8  p. 

German  [or  French] 4  p. 

Mathematics  1  ^^«f*^~    2}.    .    .    .    4p. 
<  Geometry  2  J 

Astronomy  |  yr.  A  Meteorology  |  jrr.    8  p. 

History 2  p. 

20  p. 

Latin,  or  Gennan,  or  French     ...    4  p. 

English  1 "  *°  <>^^«"  »                             5  „ 
*        « additional    2 *  P' 

MathemaUcs  { ^^^^^^"^    ^}       .    .    .    4p. 
I  Geometry  2 ' 

Astronomy  (  yr.  &  Meteorology  |  jrr.    8  p. 
History  i  "  i°  the  Latin-Scientiflc  2 }    ^ 
'  ( additional                        2  i       ^ 

20  p. 

English    -*?p^^^*^f}    .    .    .    .    4p. 
German  [or  French] 4  p. 

Latin,  or  German,  or  French     .    •    •    4  p. 
EngUsh  {  "  »° .^**,"^»1  2  1    .    .    .    .    4p. 
(additional        2) 

Chemistry 8  p. 

Trigonometry  &,  Higher  Algebra  •    •    8  p. 

History 3  p. 

Geology  or  Physiography              43^*) 

and                              1  8  p. 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  &  Hygiene  i  yr. ' 

20  p. 

Trigonometry  &  Higher  Algebra  8 

or                                  3P- 
History                                              J 

Geology  or  Physiography             (  yr.  \ 

and                                3  p. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  &  Hygiene  (  yr.  ^ 

20  p. 

years  as  truly  represehtative  as  possible.     Secondly,  inasmuch 
^mBDjr  hoys  and  girls  who  begin  the  secondary  scbooV  coui:^^ 
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discover  his  tastes  by  making  excursions  into  all  the  principal 
fields  of  knowledge.  The  youth  who  has  never  studied  any 
but  his  native  language  cannot  know  his  own  capacity  for 
linguistic  acquisition ;  and  the  youth  who  has  never  made  a 
chemical  or  physical  experiment  cannot  know  whether  or  not 


Table  IV. 


>* 
I. 

n. 
m. 

IV. 

CULMICAL. 

Three  foreign  langaages  (one  modem). 

Two  foreign  languages  (one  modem). 

l^ttin •...•.    5  p. 

Latin • 6d. 

£nelith    «. 4  p. 

English 4  p. 

Alffebra ..4d. 

Alffebra   ••...•.••••4p. 

Histoiy 4  p. 

Pbjsical  Geography 3  p. 

IWp. 

Historr 4  p. 

Pbybical  Geography 8  p. 

20  p. 

Latin  ••• ••••5  p. 

Latin 6d. 

Enslith Sp. 

English 2  p. 

^German  [or  French]  began     .    •    .   4  p. 

Geometry 8  p. 

Phrsict     ■•■••■•••••Sp. 

German  [or  French]  began  ....    4  p. 
Geometry ....Sd. 

Phvsics    ...........8d. 

Hifltorr    t.f^**.    ft    .^.Sp. 

Botany  or  Zoology 8  p. 

20  p. 

20  p. 

Latin •••••.    4  Pr 

Latin 4  b. 

♦Greek 6  p. 

English 8d. 

Enirliah    ....     .......So. 

German  [or  French]     ......    4  p. 

Mathematics  { ^*«®^™    *}      .    .    .    4p. 
» Geometry  2 ' 

Astronomy  |  yr.  4  Meteorology  }  yr.    8  p. 

mstory 2  p. 

20  p. 

German  [or  French] 4  p. 

Mathcmafclca  j  ^^^™    H      ...    4  p. 
I  Geometry  2 ' 

20  p. 

Latin   ....• 4  p. 

Latin 4  p. 

Greelc  .....•■■•■■.    6  d. 

English    ";?.^"*'^f(    .    .    .    .    4p. 
additional        2 ) 

German  [or  French] 8  p. 

Chemistry 8  p. 

Trigonometry  4  Higher  Algebra 

or                                  8  p. 
History 

Geology  or  Physiography            }  yr. 

and                                 8  p. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  ft  Hygiene  ft  yr. ' 

English 2  p. 

Chemistry    ..•••••■••8  p. 

Of*                                    .    3  p. 
History                                         ) 

20  p. 

*  In  any  school  in  which  Greek  can  be  better  taught  than  a  modem  language,  or  in  which 
local  public  opinion  or  the  history  of  the  school  makes  it  desirable  to  teach  Greek  in  an  ample 
friVT/  Greek  may  be  sabstitated  for  German  or  French  in  the  second  year  of  the  Claaaical 
pivgnmme. 
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he  has  a  taste  for  exact  science.     The  wisest  teacher,  or  the 
most  observant  parent,  can  hardly  predict  with  confidence  a 
boy's  gift  for  a  subject  which  he  has  never  touched.     In  theseX 
considerations  the  Committee  found  strong  reasons  for  post-  I 


poning  biftircation,  and  making  the  subjects  of  the  first  two 

Table  IV.   (continued). 


I. 


n. 


in. 


rv. 


Modern  Lanouaobs. 
Two  foreign  langtuiges  (both  modern). 


French  [or  Grerman]  begun  •    ...    6  p. 

English ....4  p. 

Algebra 4  p. 

Historj .....ip. 

Physical  Geography 8  p. 

SO  p. 


French  [or  German] •    ^  P* 

English .'    2p. 

German  [or  French]  begun  .    •    •    .    6  p. 

Geometry ....Sp. 

Physics 8  p. 

Botany  or  Zodlogy .    8  p. 

20  p. 


French  [or  German] 4  p. 

English 3  p. 

German  [or  French] 4  p. 

Mathematics !  ^^»«^'»    ^}  .    .    .    .  4p. 
( Geometry  2 ' 

Astronomy  i  yr.  4  Meteorology  }  yr.  8  p. 

History 2  p. 

20  p. 


French  [or  German] 8  p. 

English  j"i°C*««»<*l 2}    .    .    .    .    4p. 
*        ^additional        2* 

German  [or  French] 4  p. 

Chemistry 8  p. 

Trigonometry  &  Higher  Algebra  8 ) 

or  }       8P- 

History  ^ 

Geology  or  Physiography  |  yr.  ^ 

and  I  8  p. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  &  Hygiene  i  yr.  ^ 

20  p. 


Emoubh. 
One  foreign  language  (ancient  or  modem). 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French     .    .    .  5  p. 

English 4  p. 

Algebra 4  p. 

History 4  p. 

Physiod  Geography 8  p. 

20  p. 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French     .    .  5  or  4  p. 

English 8or4p. 

Geometry 8  p. 

Physics 8  p. 

History 8  p. 

Botany  or  Zoology 8  p. 

20  p. 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French 

English  {"1°°*^*"  3) 
^         \  Additional    2  )    * 


4  p. 
ftp. 
4  p. 


additional    2 

MathemaUcs  1  ^^8*^"^    2} 
( Geometry  2 ' 

Astronomy  ^  yr.  &  Meteorology  i  yr.    8  p. 

History  j «"  »»  ^«  Latin-Scientific  21     ^ 
^  f  additional  2  i 

20  p. 


Latin,  or  German,  or  French 


4  p. 


EngUsh  1 "  »°  ^'""^'^  2  I    .    .    .    .    4p. 
*        'additional        2) 

Chemifttry 8  p. 

Trigonometry  &  Higher  Algebra  .    •    8  p. 

History 8  p. 

Geology  or  Physiography  iy>*') 

and  I  8  p. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  &  Hygiene  i  yr. ' 

20  p. 


years  as  truly  represehtative  as  possible.     Secondly,  inasmuch 
as  nmny  bays  and  girls  who  begin  the  secondary  school  co\xis^ 
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do  not  stay  in  school  more  than  two  years,  the  Committee 
thought  it  important  to  select  the  studies  of  the  first  two  ye^irs 
in  such  a  way  that  linguistic,  historical,  mathematical,  and 
scientific  subjects  should  all  be  properly  represented.  Natural 
history  being  represented  by  physical  geography,  the  Commit- 
tee wished  physics  to  represent  the  inorganic  sciences  of 
precision.  The  first  two  years  of  any  one  of  the  four  pro- 
grammes presented  above  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, be  highly  profitable  by  themselves  to  children  who  can 
go  no  farther. 

Although  the  Committee  thought  it  expedient  to  include 
among  the  four  programmes,  one  which  included  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek,  and  one  which  included  only  one  foreign  language 
(which  might  be  either  ancient  or  modern) ,  they  desired  to 
affirm  explicitly  their  unanimous  opinion  that,  under  existing 
conditions  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  provision  of  necessary  means  of  instruction,  the  two 
programmes  called  respectively  Modern  Languages  and  English 
must  in  practice  be  distinctly  inferior  to  the  other  two. 

In  the  construction  of  the  sample  programmes  the  Committee 
adopted  twenty  as  the  maximum  number  of  weekly  periods, 
but  with  two  qualifications,  namely,  that  at  least  five  of  the 
twenty  periods  should  be  given  to  unprepared  work,  and  that 
laboratory  subjects  should  have  double  periods  whenever  that 
prolongation  should  be  possible. 

The  omission  of  music,  drawing,  and  elocution  from  the 
programmes  ofl*ered  by  the  Committee  was  not  intended  to 
imply  that  these  subjects  ought  to  receive  no  systematic 
attention.  It  was  merely  thought  best  to  leave  it  to  local 
school  authorities  to  determine,  Avithout  suggestions  from  the 
Committee,  how  these  subjects  should  be  introduced  into  the 
programmes  in  addition  to  the  subjects  reported  on  by  the 
Conferences. 

The  Committee  were  governed  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  three  programmes  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  language 
Conferences,  namely,  that  two  foreign  languages  should  not  be 
begun  at  the*  same  time.  To  obey  this  rule  is  to  accept  strict 
limitations  in  the  construction  of  a  four  years'  Classical  pro- 
/STnmme,     A  live  years'  or  six  yeai's'  programme-  can  l)e  made 
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much  more  easily  under  this  restriction.  The  Committee  were 
anxious  to  give  five  weekly  periods  to  every  foreign  language 
in  the  year  when  it  was  first  attacked ;  but  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  do  so  in  every  case. 

The  four  programmes  can  be  carried  out  economically  in  a 
single  school ;  because,  with  a  few  inevitable  exceptions,  the 
several  subjects  occur  simultaneously  in  at  least  three  pro- 
grammes and  with  the  same  number  of  weekly  periods. 

Numerous  possible  transpositions  of  subjects  will  occur  to 
every  experienced  teacher  who  examines  these  specimen  pro- 
granmies.  Thus,  in  some  localities  it  would  l)e  l)etter  to  trans- 
pose French  and  German ;  the  selection  and  order  of  science 
subjects  might  be  varied  considembly  to  suit  the  needs  or  cir- 
cumstances of  different  schools ;  and  the  selection  and  order 
of  historical  subjects  admit  of  large  variety. 

Many  subjects  now  familiar  in  secondary  school  courses  of 
study  do  not  appear  in  Table  III.  or  in  the  specimen  pro- 
grammes given  above ;  but  it  must  not  be  sui)poeed  that  the 
omitted  subjects  are  necessarily  to  be  neglected.  If  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  were  carried  out,  some  of  the 
omitted  subjects  would  be  better  dealt  with  under  any  one  of 
the  above  programmes  than  they  are  now  under  familiar  high 
school  and  academy  programmes  in  which  they  figure  as  separ- 
ate subjects.  Thus,  drawing  does  not  appear  as  a  separate  sub- 
ject in  the  specimen  programmes ;  but  the  careful  reader  of  the 
Conference  reports  will  notice  that  drawing,  both  mechanical 
and  free-hand,  is  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  history,  botany, 
zoology,  astronomy,  meteorology,  physics,  geography,  and 
physiography,  and  that  the  kind  of  drawing  recommended  by 
the  Conferences  is  the  most  useful  kind,  —  namely,  that  which 
is  applied  to  i-ecording,  describing,  and  discussing  observa- 
tions. This  abundant  use  of  drawing  might  not  prevent  the 
need  of  some  special  instruction  in  drawing,  but  it  ought  to 
diminish  the  number  of  periods  devoted  exclusively  to  drawing. 
Again,  neither  ethics  nor  economics,  neither  metaphysics  nor 
aesthetics  appear  in  the  programmes ;  but  in  the  large  number 
of  periods  devoted  to  English  and  history  there  would  be  some 
time  for  incidental  instruction  in  the  elements  of  these  subjects. 
It  in  through  the  reading  and  writing  required  of  pupWa,  ot 
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recommended  to  them,  that  the  fundamental  ideas  on   these 
important  topics  are  to  be  inculcated.     Again,  the  industrial 

/  and  commercial  subjects  do  not  appear  in  these  programmes ; 
but  book-keeping  and  commercial  arithmetic  are  provided  for 
by  the  option  for  algebra  designated  in  Table  III. ;  and  if  it 
were  desired  to  provide  more  amply  for  subjects  thought  to 
have  practical  importance  in  trade  or  the  useful  arts,  it  would 
be  easy  to  provide  options  in  such  subjects  for  some  of  the 
science  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  ''English'* 
programme.  * 

The  Committee  of  Ten  think  much  would  be  gained  if,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  programme  hours,  a  portion  of  Saturday 
morning  should  be  regularly  used  for  laboratory  work  in  the 
scientific  subjects.  Laboratory  work  requires  more  consecutive 
time  than  the  ordinary  period  of  recitation  affords ;  so  that  an 
hour  and  a  half  is  about  the  shortest  advantageous  period  for 
a  laboratory  exercise.  The  Committee  venture  to  suggest 
further  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  sessions  in 
the  morning,  one  afternoon  in  every  week  should  be  used  for 
out-of-door  instruction  in  geography,  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology,  these  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  exercises  being 
counted  as  regular  work  for  the  teachers  who  conduct  them. 

/  In  all  laboratory  and  field  work,  the  Committee  believe  that  it 
will  be  found  profitable  to  employ  as  assistants  to  the  regular 
teachers,  —  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  laboratory  and 
field  work  in  each  subject,  —  recent  graduates  of  the  secondary 
schools  who  have  themselves  followed  the  laboratory  and  field 
courses ;  for  at  the  beginning  the  pupil  will  need  a  large  amount 
of  individual  instruction  in  the  manipulation  of  specimens,  the 
use  of  instruments,  and  the  prompt  recording  of  observations. 
One  teacher  without  assistants  cannot  supervise  effectively  the 
work  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  either  in  the  laboratory  or 
in  the  field.  The  laboratory  work  on  Saturday  mornings  could 
be  maintained  throughout  the  school  year;  the  afternoon 
excursions  would  of  course  be  difficult,  or  impossible,  for 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  school  year. 

In  general,  the  Coinmittoe  of  Ten  have  endeavored  to  empha- 
size the  principles  which  should  govern  all  secondary  school 
prosrmuimes,  and  to  show  how  the  main  recommendations  of 
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the  several  Conferences  may  be  carried  out  in  a  variety  of 
feasible  programmes. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  were  directed 
to  consider  was  requirements  for  admission  to  college ;  and  * 
particularly  they  were  expected  to  report  on  uniform  require- 
ments for  admission  to  colleges,  as  well  as  on  a  uniform 
secondary  school  programme.  Almost  all  the  Conferences 
have  something  to  say  about  the  best  mode  of  testing  the 
attainments  of  candidates  at  college  admission  examinations ; 
and  some  of  them,  notably  the  Conferences  on  History  and 
Geography,  make  very  explicit  declarations  concerning  the 
nature  of  college  examinations.  The  improvements  desired  in 
the  mode  of  testing  the  attainments  of  pupils  who  have  pursued 
in  the  secondary  schools  the  various  subjects  which  enter  into 
the  course  will  be  found  clearly  described  under  each  subject 
in  the  several  Conference  reports;  but  there  is  a  general 
principle  concerning  the  relation  of  the  secondary  schools  to 
colleges  which  the  Committee  of  Ten,  inspired  and  guided  by  . 
the  Conferences,  feel  it  their  duty  to  set  forth  with  all  possible 
distinctness.  ,^ 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  \ 
do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  \ 
colleges.  Only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates  of 
thejue  schools  go  to  colleges  or  scientific  schools.  Their  main 
function  is  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  life  that  small  proportion 
of  all  the  children  in  the  country  —  a  proportion  small  in 
number,  but  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  —  who 
show  themselves  able  to  profit  by  an  education  prolonged  to 
the  eighteenth  year,  and  whose  parents  are  able  to  support 
them  while  they  remain  so  long  at  school.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  a  few  private  or  endowed  '  secondary  schools  in  the 
country,  which  make  it  their  principal  object  to  prepare  students 
for  the  colleges  and  universities;  but  the  number  of  these 
schools  is  relatively  small.  A  secondary  school  programme  in- 
tended for  national  use  must  therefore  be  made  for  those  children 
whose  education  is  not  to  be  pursued  beyond  the  secondary 
school.  The  preparation  of  a  few  pui)ils  for  college  or 
scientific  school  should  in  the  ordinary  secondary  school  be  the    / 
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Vjncidental,  and  not  the  principal  object.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  obviously  desirable  that  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
should  be  accessible  to  all  boys  or  girls  who  have  completed 
creditably  the  secondary  school  course.  Their  parents  ofiten  do 
not  decide  for  them,  four  years  before  the  college  age,  that  they 
shall  go  to  college,  and  they  themselves  may  not,  perhaps,  feel 
the  desire  to  continue  their  education  until  near  the  end  of  their 
school  course.  In  order  that  any  successful  graduat^e  of  a  good 
secondary  school  should  be  free  to  present  himself  at  the  gates 
of  the  college  or  scientific  school  of  his  choice,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  of  the  country  should 
\accept  for  admission  to  appropriate  courses  of  their  instruction 
the  attainments  of  any  youth  who  has  passed  creditably  through 
A  a  good  secondary  school  course,  no  matter  to  what  group  of 
*  subjects  he  may  have  mainly  devoted  himself  in  the  secondary 
school. ;(  As  secondary  school  courses  are  now  too  often 
arranged,  this  is  not  a  reasonable  request  to  prefer  to  the 
colleges  and  scientific  schools ;  because  the  pupil  may  now  go 
through  a  secondary  school  course  of  a  very  feeble  and  scrappy 
nature  —  studying  a  little  of  many  subjects  and  not  much  of  any 
one,  getting,  perhaps,  a  little  information  in  a  variety  of  fields, 
but  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  thorough  training.  Now  the 
/recommendations  of  the  nine  Conferences,  if  well  carried  out, 
might  fairly  be  held  to  make  all  the  main  subjects  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  equal  rank  for  the  purposes  of  admission  to 
college  or  scientific  school.  They  would  all  be  taught  consecu- 
tively and  thoroughly,  and  would  all  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
spirit ;  they  would  all  be  used  for  training  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation, memory,  expression,  and  reasoning ;  and  they  would  all 
be  good  to  that  end,  although  differing  among  themselves  in 
quality  and  substance.  In  preparing  the  programmes  of  Table 
IV.,  the  Committee  had  in  mind  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  colleges  might,  for  schools  which  adopted  a  pro- 
granmie  derived  from  that  table,  be  simplified  to  a  considerable 
extent,  though  not  reduced.  A  college  might  say,  —  We  will 
accept  for  admission  any  gi'oups  of  studies  taken  from  the 
secondary  school  programme,  provided  that  the  sum  of  the  stu- 
dies in  each  of  the  four  years  amounts  to  sixteen,  or  eighteen, 
or  twenty  periods  a  week, — as  may  be  thought  best, — and 
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provided,  further,  that  in  each  year  at  least  four  of  the  subjects 
presented  shall  have  been  pursued  at  least  three  periods  a  week, 
and  that  at  least  three  of  the  subjects  shall  have  been  pursued 
three  years  or  more.  For  the  purposes  of  this  reckoning, 
nataral  history,  geography,  meteorology,  and  astronomy  might 
]ye  grouped  together  as  one  subject.  Every  youth  who 
entered  college  would  have  spent  four  years  in  studying  a  few 
subjects  thoroughly ;  and,  on  the  theory  that  all  the  subjects 
are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in  educational  rank  for  the  pur- 
poses of  admission  to  college,  it  would  make  no  diflference 
which  subjects  he  had  chosen  from  the  programme  —  he  would 
have  had  four  years  of  strong  and  effective  mental  training. 
The  Conferences  on  Geography  and  Modern  Languages  make 
the  most  explicit  statement  to  the  effect  that  college  require- 
ments for  admission  should  coincide  with  high-school  require-. ' 
tnents  for  graduation.  The  Conference  on  English  is  of  opinion 
«*  that  no  student  should  l>e  admitted  to  college  who  shows  in 
his  English  examination  and  his  other  examinations  that  he  is 
very  deficient  in  ability  to  write  good  English."  This  recom- 
mendation suggests  that  an  ample  English  course  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  should  he  required  of  all  persons  who  intend  to 
enter  college.  It  would  of  course  l>e  possible  for  any  college 
to  require  for  admission  any  one  subject,  or  any  group  of 
subjects,  in  the  table,  and  the  requirements  of  different 
colleges,  while  all  kept  within  the  table,  might  differ  in 
many  respects ;  but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses  of 
study  embodied  in  the  foregoing  programmes  should  admit  to  / 
corresponding  courses  in  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  They 
believe  that  this  close  articulation  between  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  higher  institutions  would  be  advantageous  alike  for  the 
schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  country. 

Every  reader  of  this  report  and  of  the  reports  of  the  nine 
Conferences  will  l>e  satisfied  that  to  carry  out  the  improve- 
ments proposed  more  highly  trained  teachers  will  be  needed 
tiian  are  now  ordinarily  to  be  found  for  the  service  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  Committee  of  Ten 
desire  to  point  out  some  of  the  means  of  procuring  these  better 
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trained  teachers.  For  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in 
actual  service,  three  agencies  already  in  existence  may  be  much 
better  utilized  than  they  now  are.  The  Summer  Schools  which 
many  universities  now  maintain  might  be  resorted  to  by  much 
larger  numbers  of  teachers,  particularly  if  some  aid,  such  as 
the  payment  of  tuition  fees  and  travelling  expenses,  should  l>e 
given  to  teachers  who  are  willing  to  devote  half  of  their 
vacations  to  study,  by  the  cities  and  towns  which  these 
teachers  serve.  Secondly,  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  which 
colleges  and  universities  are  planted,  these  colleges  or  univer- 
sities may  usefully  give  stated  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
main  subjects  used  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  teachers  employed  in  those  towns  and  cities.  This  is  a 
reasonable  service  which  the  colleges  and  universities  may 
render  to  their  own  communities.  Thirdly,  a  superintendent 
who  has  himself  become  familar  with  the  best  mode  of  teaching 
any  one  of  the  subjects  which  enter  into  the  school  course 
can  always  be  a  very  useful  instructor  for  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  under  his  charge.  A  real  master  of  any  one  subject 
will  always  have  many  suggestions  to  make  to  teachers  of 
other  subjects.  The  same  is  true  of  the  principal  of  a  high 
school,  or  other  leading  teacher  in  a  town  or  city.  In  every 
considerable  city  school  system  the  best  teacher  in  each  depart- 
ment of  instruction  should  be  enabled  to  give  part  of  his  time 
to  helping  the  other  teachers  by  inspecting  and  criticising  their 
work,  and  showing  them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  how 
to  do  it  better. 

In  regard  to  preparing  young  men  and  women  for  the 
business  of  teaching,  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  much 
more  than  it  has  yet  obtained  from  the  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  The  common  expectation  of  attainment  for  pupils  of 
the  noimal  schools  has  been  altogether  too  low  the  country 
over.  The  normal  schools,  as  a  class,  themselves  need  better 
apparatus,  libraries,  progranmies,  and  teachers.  As  to  the 
colleges,  it  is  quite  as  much  an  enlargement  of  sympathies  as  an 
improvement  of  apparatus  or  of  teaching  that  they  need. 
They  ought  to  take  more  interest  than  they  have  heretofore 
done,  not  only  in  the  secondary,  but  in  the  elementary  schools  : 
and  they  ought  to  take  pains  to  fit  men  well  for  the  duties 
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of  a  school  sii|)crinto!uU»i)t.  Thoy  alroiuly  train  a  consideralile 
nuniher  of  the  Itost  principuls  of  hi«j^h  schools  and  academies ; 
bat  this  iri  not  sufficient.  They  should  take  an  active  interest, 
through  their  presidents,  professors,  and  other  teachers,  in 
improving  the  schools  in  their  resj^ective  localities,  and  in  con- 
trihuting  to  the  thorough  discussion  of  all  (juestions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  lioth  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools. 

Finally,  the  Committee  venture  to  suggest,  in  the  interest 

of  secondary  schools,  that  uniform  dates  —  such  as  the  last 

Thurnday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  or  the  third  Monday,  Tuesday, 

ind  Wednesday  of  June  and  Septeml)er  —  be  established  for 

the  admission  examinations  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools 

throughout  the  United  States.     It  is  a  serious  inconvenience 

for  secondary  schools  which  habitually  prepare  candidates  for 

aereral  different  colleges  or  scientific  schools  that  the  admission 

examinations   of   different   institutions   are   apt   to   occur   on 

different  dates,  sometimes  rather  widely  separated. 

The  Committee  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  service 
which  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Technology, 
whether  connected  with  universities  or  not,  can  render  to 
secondary  education  by  arranging  their  requirements  for  ad- 
missioUy  as  regards  selection  and  range  of  subjects,  in  con- 
formity with  the  courses  of  study  recommended  l)y  the  Com- 
mittee. By  bringing  their  entrance  reciuirements  into  close 
relation  with  any  or  all  of  the  prognmnnes  roconmiended  for 
secondary  schools,  these  professional  schools  can  give  valuable 
support  to  high  schools,  academies,  and  preparatory  schools. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT, 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS, 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL, 

JOHN  TETLOW, 

JAMES  M.  TAYLOR, 

OSCAR  1).  ROBINSON, 

JAMES  H.  RAKER, 

RICHARD  H.  JESSE, 

JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE, 

HENRY  C.  KING. 
4  December,  1893. 
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President  Baker  signs  the  above  report,  but  adds  the 
following  statement :  — 

To  THE  National  Council  of  Education: 

I  beg  leave  to  note  some  exceptions  taken  to  parts  of  the 
A^eport  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Had  the  Committee  not 
i)oen  limited  in  time,  doubtless  fuller  discussion  would  have 
lesulted  in  modifying  some  statements  embodied  in  the  report. 
The  great  value  of  the  reports  of  the  Conferences  upon  the 
subjects  referred  to  them,  as  to  matter,  place,  time,  methods, 
adequate  and  continuous  work  for  each  subject,  and  identity  of 
w^ork  in  different  courses,  and  the  masterly  summary  and  tabu- 
lation of  their  recommendations,  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  can  but  invite  cordial  commendation. 
Objections  are  raised  to  parts  of  the  special  work  of  the 
Committee. 

1 .  I  cannot  endorse  expressions  that  appear  to  sanction  the 
idea  that  the  choice  of  subjects  in  secondary  schools  may  be  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference.  I  note  especially  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  referring  the  reader  to  their  context  for 
accurate  interpretation. 

**Any  school  principal  may  say:  —  *  With  the  staff  at  my 
command  I  can  teach  only  five  subjects  out  of  those  proposed 
by  the  Conferences  in  the  manner  proposed.  My  school  shall, 
therefore,  be  limited  to  these  five.'  Another  school  may  be 
able  to  teach  in  the  thorough  manner  proposed  five  subjects,  but 
some  or  all  of  these  five  may  be  different  from  those  selected  by 
the  first  school."  • 

'*  If  twice  as  much  time  is  given  in  a  school  to  Latin  as  is 
given  to  mathematics,  the  attainments  of  the  .pupils  in  Latin 
ought  to  be  twice  as  great  as  they  arc  in  mathematics,  provided 
that  equally  good  work  is  done  in  the  two  sulyects  ;  and  Latin 
will  have  twice  the  educational  value  of  mathematics." 

**  The  schedule  of  studies  contained  in  Table  III.  permits 
flexibility  and  variety  in  three  respects.  First,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  school  should  teach  all  the  subjects  which  it 
contains,  or  nny  particular  set  of  subjects." 
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«*  Every  youth  who  entered  college  would  have  spent  four 
years  in  studying  a  few  subjects  thoroughly ;  and  on  the  theory 
that  all  the  subjects  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in  educa- 
tional rank  for  the  purpose  of  admission  to  college,  it  would 
make  no  difference  which  subjects  he  had  chosen  from  the 
programme  —  he  would  have  had  four  years  of  strong  and 
effective  mental  training." 

All  such  statements  are  based  upon  the  theory  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  general  education,  one  study  is  as  good  as 
another,  —  a  theory  which  appears  to  me  to  ignore  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Science  of  Education.  It  is  a  theory  which 
makes  education  formal  and  does  not  consider  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  content.  ^  Power  comes  through  knowledge  ;  we 
can  not  conceive  of  observation  and  memory  in  the  abstract. 
The  world  which  offers  to  the  human  mind  several  distinct 
views  is  the  world  in  which  our  power  that  comes  through 
knowledge  is  to  be  used,  the  world  which  we  are  to  understand 
and  enjoy.  The  relation  between  the  subjective  power  and  the 
objective  —  or  subjective  —  knowledge  is  inseparable  and  vital. 
On  any  other  theory,  for  general  education,  we  might  well 
consider  the  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  as  valuable  as 
that  of  physics,  and  Choctaw  as  important  as  Latin.  Second- 
ary school  programmes  can  not  well  omit  mathematics,  or 
science,  or  history,  or  literature,  or  the  culture  of  the  ancient 
classics.  An  education  which  gives  a  view  in  all  directions  is 
the  work  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Such  an 
education  is  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  special  work  of 
the  university  student.  If  I  rightly  understood,  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  rejected  the  theory  of  equivalence  of  studies 
for  general  education « 

Studies  vary  in  value  for  the  training  of  the  different  powers, 
and  for  this  additional  reason  the  choice  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  training  of  *' observation,  memory,  expression  and 
reasoning"  (inductive)  is  a  very  important  pait  of  education, 
but  is  not  all  of  education.  The  imagination,  deductive  reason- 
ing, the  rich  possibilities  of  emotional  life,  the  education  of  the 
will  through  ethical  ideas  and  correct  habit,  all  are  to  be  con- 
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sidered  in  a  scheme  of  learning.     Ideals  ai*e  to  be  added  to  the 
scientific  method. 

The  dilemma  which  appears  on  an  examination  of  the  time 
demands  of  the  various  conferences  offers  to  the  programme 
maker  the  alternatives  of  omitting  essential  subjects  and  of  a 
rational  adjustment  of  the  time  element,  while  retaining  all 
essential  subjects.  Reason  and  experience  point  toward  the 
latter  alternative.  By  wise  selection  of  matter  within  the  lines 
of  study  adequate  and  consecutive  time  can  be  given  to  each. 

2.  The  language  of  the  second  paragraph  following  Table  11. 
might  be  misconstrued  to  mean  that  the  Committee  favor  the 
multiplication  of  courses  with  a  loss  of  the  thoroughness  attain- 
able when  the  teaching  force  is  devoted  to  one  or  two  courses. 
Intension  rather  than  extension  of  effort,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  courses  and  in  respect  to  the  number  of  studies 
or  topics  under  each  principal  subject,  is  to  be  strongly 
recommended. 

3.  It  may  seem  trivial  to  offer  criticism  of  the  specimen 
programmes  made  by  the  Committee,  and  yet  I  believe  that 
each  member  felt  that  with  ample  deliberation  results  somewhat 
different  would  have  been  reached.  Note  for  instance  that  in 
some  of  the  programmes  history  is  entirely  omitted  in  the 
second  year,  and  physics  is  given  only  three  hours  per  week, 
—  no  more  time  than  is  allowed  for  botany  or  zoology.  There 
are  many  symmetrical  secondary  school  programmes  in  actual 
operation  today  which  furnish  continuous  instruction  in  all 
important  subjects  throughout  the  four  years,  allowing  to  each 
an  amount  of  time  adequate  to  good  results.  For  most  high 
schools  the  first,  the  Classical  programme,  and  the  last  pro- 
gramme, the  one  offering  one  foreign  language,  will  commend 
themselves  because  they  are  economical,  and  they  combine  a 
good  finishing  course  with  adequate  college  preparation. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  the  tabulated  results  of  the  Conferences 
I  believe  that  by  earnest  scientific  examination  a  scheme  of 
work  can  be  formulated  that  will  meet  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  of  most  educators.  As  an  after- 
thought it  may  be  an  occasion  for  regret  that  the  strength  of 
the  discussion  was  not  devoted  to  Table  III.      Instead  of  con- 
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sidering  the  work  of  the  Committee  as  ended,  I  would  recommend 

that  the  National  Council  hold  itself  responsiblo  for  further 

examination  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  Confer6nce0.     I  hiire 

not  presumed  to  offer  a  substitute  report,  because  I  belieretibat 

the  importance  of  the  work  demands  further  effort  of  an  entire 

Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  H.   BA^R. 


REPOKTS  OF  THE  COITPKBENCES. 


1^1 


LATIN. 

Charles  W.  Euot,  Chairman  op  the  Committee  op  Ten 
OP  the  National  Council  of  Education  :  — 

The  Conference  upon  the  subject  of  Latin  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report :  — 

In  seven  sessions  of  nearly  three  hours  each  the  Conference  dis- 
cussed all  the  questions  suggested  in  the  circular  of  instructions, 
except  the  last,  retpecting  the  proper  limit  between  the  preliminary 
and  the  final  examination  for  admission  to  college ;  and  on  most  of  the 
points  preaentedt  as  well  as  on  several  not  suggested  in  the  circular, 
arrived  at  onaiiimoas  or  nearly  unanimous  conclusions,  which  will  be 
found  expressed  in  the  Recommendations  appended  to  this  Report. 

The  first  question  considered  was  whether  the  requirements  ia 
Latin  for  admission  to  college  ought  to  be  increased. 

It  would  be  a  very  desirable  gain  to  the  study  of  Latin  in  our 
universities  and  colleges  if  the  present  standard  of  admission 
requirements  oould  be  raised  ;  and  the  experience  of  other  countries 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  higher  standard  is  feasible.  But,  in 
view  of  the  just  demands  for  more  and  better  work  in  several  other 
subjects  of  the  preparatory  course,  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Conference 
that  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  preparation  in  Latin  should  be 
asked  for.  It  ia  fully  believed,  however,  that,  through  the  careful 
choice  of  teachers,  and  the  employment  of  better  methods,  a  gain  in 
the  quality  of  the  preparation  can  be  secured  without  the  expenditure 
of  more  time  thAO  is  nbw  generally  given  in  the  better  schools.  See 
Recommendations  1^  <^,  11,  and  14,  at  the  end  of  this  Report. 

Upon  the  subject  first  suggested  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  —  namel}^  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  thfi  study 
of  Latin  should  be  begun,  —  a  comparison  of  the  customs  existing  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  will  be  suggestive.  In  the  United  States, 
the  average  age  is  about  fifteen  years,  and  probably  above  that 
number  rather  than  below  it.^      In  England  and  on  the  Continent  the 

'  At  some  privnU*  and  endowed  public  schools  in  this  country,  however,  tks 
age  is  not  far  from  twelve.  In  Michigan,  successful  experiments  have  beta 
made  in  introducing  the  study  of  Latin  into  the  grammar-school;  and  th«  trial 
is  also  being  made  in  certain  grammar-schools  in  Massachusetts. 
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stodj  is  seldom  began  so  late  as  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  much 
oftener  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven ;  in  other  words,  from 
four  to  six  years  earlier  than  with  us.     The  reasons  in  favor  of  an 
etrlyage  are  not  fkr  to  seek.     (1)  Latin  is  a  difficult  language,  and 
loDg  study  is  needed  to  make  it  yield  its  beat  fruits.     (2)  The  rudi- 
ments of  the  subject,  and  in  particular  the  forms,  can  be  more  easily 
and  quickly  mastered  at  an  early  age ;  and,  conversely,  the  study  of 
these  things  constitutes  a  less  agreeable  and  less  suitable  discipline 
for  a  mind  that  is  becoming  conscious  of  its  powers.     A  radical 
change  cannot  be  brought  about  in  this  country  at  once ;   but  it  is 
hoped  that  such  a  modification  of  grammar-school  courses  can  be 
made  withont  delay  as  to  render  it  possible  that  the  high-school 
eoorse,  —  and  with  it  the  subject  of  Latin,  —  may  be  begun  not  later 
titan  at  the  age  of  fourteen.     See  Recommendations  2  and  3. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  years  and  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin,  the  actual  practice  of  the  schools 
in  this  country  varies  greatly.     In  twenty-six  representative  schools 
having  a  four-j-ear  course,  the  aggregate  of  hours  ranges  from  580  to 
1,009  ;  and,  in  fourteen  schools  having  a  course  of  five  or  six  years, 
from  740  to  1,925.^    In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  Latin  should 
daim  about  one-fifth  of  each  school  day,  or  five  hours  a  week.     This 
means  a  total  of  about  800  periods  of  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  of 
actual  work.     If  the  course  were  to  be  one  of  five  or  six  years,  instead 
of  four,  the  Conference  would  not  recommend  any  diminution  of  the 
weekly  allotment.     The  aggregate  of  1,000  to  1,200  ''hours"  thus 
obtained,  which  might  to  some  observers  seem  excessive,  is  much 
below  the  maximum  amount  already  given  in  the  fourteen  representa- 
tive schools  having  a  course  of  five  or  six  years,  while  it  is  identical 
with,  or  but  little  above,  the  average  in  those  schools  (viz.,  1000 
hours),  and  much  below  the  average  in  the  schools  of  England, 
France  and  Germany.     The  explanation  of  the  undeniable  fact  that, 
in  the  countries  just  named,  Latin  has  been  more  successfuli}*  eui- 
pk)jed  than  with  us  '^  as  an  instrument  for  training  the  mind  to  habits 
of  intellectual  conscientiousness,  patience,  discrimination,  accuracy, 
ud  thoroughness,  —  in  a  word,  to  habits  of  clear  and  sound  think- 
ing/' doubtless  lies  partly  in  the  more  liberal  allowance  of  time. 
See  Becommendations  8,  4,  and  5. 

The  answer  to  the  tenth  question  put  before  the  Conference,  with 
Kgard  to  the  best  method  of  testing  attainments  at  the  college 
Eliminations  for  admission,   must  turn  mainly  upon   the  general 

*  From  ttalisticfl  of  forty  representative  schools  gathered  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten. 
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character  of  the  requirements  held  up  before  the  schools.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  commoner  form  of  requirement  may  be  said  to 
insist  strongly  upon  the  quantitative  side.  A  certain  number  of 
books  of  certain  authors  are  to  be  read,  or  certain  defined  substitutes, 
supposed  to  be  equal  in  quantity ;  a  certain  number  of  lessons  in  some 
manual  of  Latin  composition  must  be  studied  ;  and  a  certain  amount 
of  Latin  grammar  must  be  learned.  After  a  preparation  controlled 
b}'  this  quantitative  conception,  the  test  applied  by  colleges  that  do 
not  use  the  certificate  system  must  necessarily  be  directed  to  ascer- 
taining what  familiarity  has  been  gained  with  the  ground  gone  over. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  requirement  be  ability  to  translate  '*  at 
sight"  from  Latin  into  English  and  from  English  into  Latin,  the  test 
must  necssariiy  be  one  of  power.  Its  object  is  to  show  what  the  stu- 
dent is  now  capable  of  doing ;  and  it  may  therefore  fairly  be  called  a 
qualitative  test.  It  has  distinct  and  great  advantages.  What  the 
student  knows  and  what  he  can  do  is  made  manifest  at  once  to  the 
practised  eye,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ignorance  and  feebleness 
emerge  with  fatal  clearness.  ^'  Cramming  "  is  made  nearly  useless  by 
it,  and  the  steady  gain  of  power  becomes  the  student's  necessary  aim 
and  sole  means  of  salvatioa  Still,  man}'  shrink  from  adopting  it  as 
the  sole  test.  The  examination,  they  urge,  may,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  students  of  mediocre  natural  gifts,  but  of 
faithfulness  and  staying  powers,  properly  take  account  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  the  candidate  has  covered,  and  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  performed  a  fixed  task,  as  a  means  of  judging,  in 
the  rough,  of  his  fitness  for  higher  study.  Yet  the  importance  of 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  translation  at  sight  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  among  the  best  teachers  in  school  and 
college,  and  the  recommendation  (included  in  No.  6)  that  transla- 
tion at  sight  form  a  constant  and  increasing  part  of  the  examination 
for  admission  and  of  the  work  of  preparation,  is  therefore  regarded 
by  the  Conference  as  of  especial  moment. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  same  subject  is  the  question  of  the 
writing  of  Latin,  —  its  place  in  the  study  of  the  language,  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  employed,  and  the  method  of  development  to  be  adopted. 

The  object  is  not  the  acquirement  of  the  power  for  its  own  sake ; 
for  this  power,  while  once  indispensable,  is  not  to-day  a  necessity,  nor 
even,  for  most  men,  an  especially  desirable  accomplishment.  The 
practice  should  be  employed  as  a  means ^  —  as  a  powerful  instrument 
for  gaining  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  structure,  idiom,  and  spirit 
of  the  Latin  language,  both  in  its  agreement  with,  and  in  its  differ- 
ences from,  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  admitted,  for  example,  that,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  read  Latin,  one  must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
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principles  of  Latin  syntax.     But  the  experience  of  many  teachers  has 
shown  that  this  grasp  is  to  be  gained  with  much  more  certaint}'  through 
writing  Latin  than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  in  this  field,  too,  the  stu- 
dent himself  clearly  sees  the  reasonableness  and  immediate  utilit}^  of 
the  same  instruction  which,  when  applied  to  a  Latin  text,  often  seems 
to  him,  and  often  is,  needless  and  barren.     Here,  then,  should  fall 
the  principal  part  of   the  syntactical  instruction.     And,  for  similar 
reasons,  the  writing  of  Latin  affords  the  best  field  for  the  master}'  of 
forms,  of  vocabulary,  of  idiom,  and  of  oi-der. 

The  majority  of  the  Conference  is  of  the  belief  that,  instead  of 
being  dissociated  from  practice  in  reading  and  translating,  as  it  still 
so  commonly  is,  practice  in  writing  should  be  regarded  as  the  obverse 
and  counterpart  of  reading,  and  therefore  should  be  carried  on  pari 
pa8su  with  it.  In  no  other  way  can  direct  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
threads  of  association  woven  in  the  mind  b}-  the  reading  of  an  author, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  the  subject-matter,  in  the  earlier  stages,  be 
made  so  interesting  and  so  practical.  It  follows  that  the  basis  of  all 
sentences  and  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  should  be  found  in  the  Latin  texts  read.  And  it  is 
also  evidently  desirable  that  the  portions  of  the  text  chosen  should  be 
limited,  —  so  limited,  in  fact,  that  they  can  gradually  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  preserved  as  a  permanent  store.  *•''  This  small  treatise 
alone  "  says  George  Long,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Cato 
Major ^  '^  if  thoroughly  mastered,  .  .  .  would  make  a  man  a  good 
Latin  scholar." 

The  use  of  manuals  of  composition  based  upon  a  plan  of  exer- 
cises having  no  connection  with  the  texts  read,  and  arranged  in  arti- 
ficial sequence  to  illustrate  syntactical  rules,  ought  accordingly  to  be 
discouraged.     See  Recommendation  11. 

The  summoning  of  the  Conference  aQbrded  a  fortunate  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  an  important  question  not  included  in  the  mem- 
orandum, namely,  what  authors,  and  what  parts  of  authors,  should 
constitute  the  reading  of  the  preparatory  schools?  Thus  far,  the 
colleges  have  in  general  left  the  schools  ver}^  little  liberty  of  choice. 
Three  authors  have  been  named  by  every  college  that  prescribes  set 
work.  Of  these  three  the  easiest,  or,  as  one  should  perhaps  say,  the 
least  difiScult,  is  Csesar.  Hence  it  has  come  about  that  the  Gallic 
War  is  very  commonly  used  as  the  first  reading-book  in  Latin.  Our 
American  schools  are  probably  the  only  ones  in  the  world  of  which 
this  is  true.  The  choice  is  an  unfortunate  one.  The  book  is 
altogether  too  diflBcult  for  beginners ;  it  is  too  exclusively  military  in 
contents  to  be  generally  interesting ;  its  vocabulary  is  too  largely 
restricted,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  marches,  sieges,  and 
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battles,  to  afford  'the  best  introduction  to  subsequent  reading;  and, 
finally,  it  touches  human  life  at  too  few  points  to  be  morally  helpful 
and  significant.  The  Conference  therefore  makes  two  recommenda- 
tions :  first,  that  some  easy  reading,  such  as  Gradatim,  Eutropius,  or 
the  Viri  Romae,  be  used  as  a  transition  fh>m  the  introductor}'  work  of 
the  beginner's  book  to  the  regular  reading  of  a  classic  ;  and  second, 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time  now  usually  given  to  Caesar  be  taken 
from  him  and  given  to  Nepos.  Against  the  '^  Lives"  not  one  of  the 
reasons  urged  against  the  use,  or  exclusive  use,  of  the  Gallic  War  can 
be  brought.  The  objection  that  the  Latinity  of  Nepos  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Caesar  would  be  of  weight  only  in  case  the  chief  object  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  study  of  Latin  were  the  immediate  production  of 
writers  of  an  elegant  Latin  style.  No  such  fear  is  felt  by  German^ 
French,  and  English  school-masters,  who  have  found,  as  have  also 
various  experimenters  in  this  country,  that  the  use  of  the  books  men- 
tioned above  as  bridges  to  and  substitutes  for  Caesar  contributes  to- 
the  pleasure  and  progress  of  the  student.     See  Recommendation  9. 

The  Bucolics  of  Virgil  constitute  the  least  original,  and,  to  the 
school-boy,  least  interesting,  and  most  difficult,  part  of  the  poet'a 
works.  Their  pix)per  place  is  in  an  elective  course  for  university 
students,  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Theocritus.  It  is  advised 
that  they  be  discontinued  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 
See  Recommendation  7. 

Some  teachers  of  learning,  experience,  and  skill  have  believed  that, 
in  what  is  called  the  inductive  method,  they  have  found  a  shorter  and 
better  way  of  learning  Latin  than  has  heretofore  been  devised.  The 
saving  of  time  and  the  attainment  of  a  more  exact  scholarship,  which 
are  the  ends  they  have  set  themselves  to  bring  about,  are  certainly 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  some  good  has  been  done  by  the  pub- 
lication of  books  calling  attention  strongly  to  a  side  of  linguistic  study 
which,  even  in  the  earlier  years,  should  not  be  entirely  ignored.  But 
the  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  error  to  erect  into  the 
sole  controlling  principle  what  should,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
subordinate.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  a  word  of  caution  seemed  to 
nearly  all  its  members  to  be  desirable.     See  Recommendation  13. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Conference,  the  greatest  defects  now  exist- 
ing in  the  instruction  given  in  Latin  in  the  schools  are  to  be  found  in 
the  elementary  stages.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  put  the  teaching 
of  beginners  into  the  hands  of  the  youngest  and  most  poorly  paid 
teachers,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  have  the  slenderest  equipment 
of  knowledge  and  experience.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  other  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  danger  seems  to  be  especially  great  in  Latin,  partly 
because  the  field  is  so  vast,  covering  as  it  does  a  great  number  and 
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Tiriety  of  topics,  and  partly  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine 
pnctically  the  best  distribution  and  appropriation  of  time  along  the 
several  lines  of  study.  To  competent  knowledge  the  teacher  must 
add  the  clearest  and  most  definite  conceptions  of  the  relative  import- 
ance and  the  logical  sequence  of  topics,  of  the  ends  to  be  reached  in 
each  stage,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  arriving  at  these  ends.  If, 
then,  the  results  of  the  study  of  Latin  often  seem  absurdly  meagre  in 
proportion  to  the  time  spent  upon  the  subject,  we  must  look  for  the 
cause  very  largel}'  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  most  critical  point  in  his 
study,  the  student  is  given  over  to  an  instructor  of  the  least  experience 
and  knowledge. 

To  describe  in  full  the  best  method  of  teaching  Latin  throughout 
the  course,  as  was  suggested  in  the  memorandum  of  your  Committee, 
would  require  the  conversion  of  this  Report  into  a  treatise.  But  a 
brief  summary  may  be  made  of  the  things  to  do  and  the  things  to 
avoid,  and  a  few  definite  suggestions  may  be  offered  under  each  of 
the  former  heads. 

The  teacher  of  elementary  Latin  need  not  concern  himself  too 
much  with  the  remoter  ends  of  the  stud}-.  To  him  the  question  should 
be :  What  knowledge  is  of  prime  importance,  as  the  foundation  for 
subsequent  work  ?  Stated  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of 
the  first  period  should  be  (1)  learning  to  pronounce  accurately  and 
to  read  fluently  and  intelligently  the  Latin  text  of  what  has  been 
studied  ;  (2)  the  mastery  of  inflection,  so  that  number,  case,  person, 
mode,  tense,  etc.,  can  be  instantly  recognized,  and,  conversely,  can  be 
formed  without  much  hesitation  by  the  student  himself;  (3)  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  working  vocabulaiy  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  words ; 
(4)  the  mastery  of  the  order  of  the  Latin  sentence  ;  (5)  the  mastery 
of  the  simpler  principles  of  syntax,  regarded  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion ;  (6)  learning  how  to  understand  simple  narrative  in  Latin  ; 
and  (7)  learning  how  to  translate  such  narrative  into  true  P^^nglish. 
In  necessary  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  these  aims,  a  good  deal 
of  training  of  the  ear  should  be  employed,  through  listening  to  the 
reading  or  speaking  of  the  teacher;  and,  in  addition,  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  in  turning  P^nglish  into  Latin  will  be  necessary,  as 
an  indispensable  instrument  for  fixing  forms  in  the  memory  and 
establishing  a  feeling  for  their  syntactical  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  things  to  be  avoided  are  (1)  a  dispersion  of  eflfort  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attempt  to  include  too  many  parts  of  the  stud}'  in 
the  first  sU^e ;  (2)  an  undue  prominence  of  rules,  an<l  the  treat- 
ment of  syntax  as  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  penetration  of  the  sense;  and  (3)  the  use  of  '^translation 
English." 
5 
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The  more  detailed  suggestions  that  follow,  under  the  head  of 
the  things  to  be  done,  apply  in  part,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  work 
of  the  later  years  of  the  preparatory  course,  as  well  as  to  the 
earlier. 

1.  Pronunciation  and  Reading  Aloud.  The  Conference  desires 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  Latin 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  study.  A  student  who  acquires 
the  habit  of  pronouncing  accurately  in  reading  Latin  prose  will 
find  little^  difficulty,  and  a  genuine  pleasure,  in  reading  Latin  verse. 
As  practical  aids  to  this  end,  the  following  suggestions  arc  made 
with  regard  to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Romans :  — 

(a)  The  long  vowels  received  full  length,  not  only  in  ultimas  and 
penults,  but  in  every  syllable.  (So,  for  example,  the  second  a  in 
am&bftmus  should  occupy  about  as  much  time  in  the  utterance  as  the 
second  in  amSbam) . 

(6)  An  obstructed  consonant  (t.  e.,  a  consonant  made  more 
difficult  to  articulate  Ailly,  through  being  immediately  followed 
by  another,  either  in  the  same  word  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next)  was  pronounced  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness  not  known 
in  similar  cases  in  English,  so  that  it  occupied  about  as  much  time 
in  the  utterance  as  a  short  vowel.  [A  mute  followed  by  a  liquid, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  a  combination  easy  to  pronounce  both 
fblly  and  rapidly,  and  so  occupied  no  appreciable  time  in  ordinary 
speech.  In  poetry,  however,  the  first  consonant  was  occasionally 
treated  as  obstructed,  being  pronounced  as  a  distinct  sound,  out 
of  combination]. 

(c)  In  verse,  as  in  daily  speech,  a  final  vowel,  before  an  initial 
vowel  or  vowel  with  ^,  was  run  as  a  glide  into  the  next  vowel. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  quantities  (and,  of  course,  not  merely  in 
penults  and  ultimas,  but  in  all  syllables),  correct  reading  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  impossible.  Yet  to  acquire  this  knowledge  by  look- 
ing up  every  word  in  the  dictionary  is,  to  the  j'oung  student,  a  labo- 
rious, and,  relatively,  an  unprofitable  task.  He  should  learn  his 
quantities  by  the  easiest  and  most  direct  way,  namely,  by  the  guid- 
ance of  eye  and  ear.  Hence  books  prepared  for  the  first  two  ye&TS 
of  a  four-year  course  should,  in  the  text  proper,  as  well  as  in  the 
paradigms,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  have  the  vowels  long  by  nature 
marked  (the  unmarked  ones  being  understood  to  be  short).  And  the 
teacher,  from  whom,  by  unconscious  imitation,  class  after  class  will 
largel}'  take  it  pronunciation,  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  be  careless 
in  his  own  practice.  He  will  find  rules  to  be  of  little  value,  and 
example  to  be  all-important. 
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For  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  the  following  scheme  is  recom- 
mended :  — 

ias  m  father. 

ft  like  first  a  in  aha  (same  quality  as  second  but  short) ,  first  vowel  in  ariistie 
(of  course  with  no  r  sound). 

•  like  the  English  A-sound  as  heard  in  skeint  cave^  Cain^  but  without  the  ran- 

ishin^  00-element  which  ends  the  English  so^nd. 

•  as  in  net,  bed, 
i  as  in  machine, 
i  as  in  pin. 

o  like  U^  English  o-sound  heard  in  note,  but  without  the  ranishing  oo-element 
which  ends  the  English  sound. 

0  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  obey  and  the  second  of  melody.    The  sound  is  not 

the  same  as  in  noty  dot. 
«  as  in  rule. 
«  as  in  pulL 

J  like  French  u,  German  iL 
mm  like  at  in  adsle. 
•a  like  o%  in  oil. 
am  like  ow  in  hae. 
ma  by  pronouncing  both  elements  in  rapid  succession,  —  a  combination  not 

occurring  in  English, 
•i  as  in  skein  (with  the  yanishing  ^e-element). 

1  consonantal  (sometimes  printed/)  like  y  in  yet. 

mi  occurs  chiefly  in  huie  and   cui,  which   should   be   pronounced   vfheek^ 

kwee. 
V,  d,  f,  k,  k,  1,  m  (not  final),  m,  p,  q,  as  in  English,  except  that  ba  and  kt 

should  be  pronounced  ps  and  pi. 
e  always  like  k. 
%  always  as  in  get ;  en  like  gw^  when  preceded  by  n  and  followed  by  a  yowel ; 

nC  like  English  ng  in  anger. 
q«  like  English  qu  in  quicks  queen. 
T  trilled  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
■  always  as  in  sin;  an  like  sw  in  suavis,  suadeo,  sueseOf  and  in  compounds 

and  derivatives  of  these  words. 
I  like  z.     (The  evidence  is  as  yet  conflicting  with  regard  to  the  sound  of  this 

consonant — probably  zdj  or  dz,  though  possibly  z  —  and  for  these 

reasons  the  English  sound  of  z  is  for  the  present  recommended). 
t  always  as  in  ten  (never  with  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  English  creation). 
T  like  w. 
X,  like  ks. 
ph,  th,  and  oh  not  as  in  English,  but  nearly  like  p,  t,  and  k  (strictly  with  a 

slight  explosive  sound,  as  heard  at  the  end  of  English  words,  e.  g.y  hop. 

hott  hock). 

Final  aa  preceding  an  initial  vowel  (or  vowel  with  h)  should  be  pronounced  as 
a  faint  nasal  sound,  the  lips  approaching  the  ordinary  7/i-position,  but  not  touch- 
ing. The  pronunciation  before  a  consonant  is  doubtful,  and,  for  the  present,  a 
change  firom  the  sound  of  English  m  is  not  recommended. 
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It  is  strongly  reeommended  that  abundant  practice  be  given  in  the 
reading  aloud  of  a  continuous  text  already  studied,  which  should  be 
assigned  iu  advance  for  the  purpose,  and  carefully  prepared.  Not 
only  is  this  an  excellent  literar}'  exercise,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  and  sense  of  reality  of  the  subject-matter,  but  it  will  also 
contribute  greatly  to  a  feeling  for  forms  (since  in  Latin  so  much 
depends  upon  word  endings),  and  to  a  feeling  for  Latin  order. 

In  this  reading,  while  care  should  of  course  be  taken  with  the 
individual  sounds,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  pronunciation  is  the 
only  or  even  the  chief  thing  to  aim  at.  The  meaning  of  the  text 
must  not  be  subordinated  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  The  reader 
should  endeavor  to  bring  out  the  thought  and  literary  art  of  his 
author,  not  only  by  a  clear  and  full  and  easily*moving  utterance,  but 
by  the  grouping  of  words  that  constitute  a  phrase,  by  the  suggestion 
of  balance  or  antithesis  wherever  they  are  found,  by  a  hint  to  the  ear 
where  the  thought  of  the  writer  points  back  to  something  that  has 
been  said,  or  forward  to  something  that  is  about  to  be  said,  and  by 
emphasis  in  the  expression  wherever  there  is  emphasis  m  the 
thought. 

In  this  exercise  the  teacher  himself  (of  course  after  careful  prepa- 
ration) should  from  time  to  time  take  part.  And,  whether  it  be  the 
teacher  or  one  of  their  own  number  who  is  reading,  the  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  try  always  to  follow  the  sense  by  the  ear  alone, 
without  the  help  of  the  book. 

2.  Forms.  The  mastery  of  forms  is  indispensable  as  a  basis  of  any 
sound  knowledge  and  of  any  progress,  and,  if  not  acquired  in  the 
first  year,  is  verj'  rarely  acquired  later.  The  method  must,  in  the 
main,  be  two- fold  translation  ;  first  of  single  words,  then  of  common 
combinations  of  adjective  and  noun,  or  pronoun  and  noun,  or  of  all 
three;  then  of  short  phrases,  as,  e.  g,,.  a  verb  and  its  object,  an 
adjective,  preposition,  and  noun,  forming  a  phrase,  etc.  Particularly 
should  dependence  not  be  made  wholly  or  chiefly  on  the  repetition  of 
tabulated  forms. 

3.  VocABL'LAKY.  Thc  mastcry  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  is 
a  prodigious  task.  It  confronts  the  learner  at  the  outset,  and  it 
remains  the  last  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  The  fact  seems  not  to  be 
appreciated  in  elementary  instruction,  and  accordingly  many  teachers 
think  that  text-books  for  the  use  of  beginners  should  not  contain 
more  than  a  few  hundred  words,  an  error  almost  as  great  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  words  chosen  should  be  largely  taken  from  Caesar's 
Gallic  War.  It  has  already  been  said  that  this  book  is  of  too 
technical  a  character  to  constitute  a  good  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  Latin  ;  and  to  plan  the  elementary  work  with  especial  reference  to 
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ft  is,  therefore,  to  heap  mistake  upon  mistake.  Copiousness  and 
variety  should  characterize  the  vocabulary  of  the  introductory  book, 
not  odIj  for  the  sake  of  subsequent  reading,  but  because  both  are  a 
necessary  condition  of  any  human  interest  in  the  exercises,  oral  and 
written,  which  are  indispensable  for  practice  in  elementary  study. 

Some  suggestions  for  the  easing  of  the  young  learner's  task  may 
be  gathered  from  books  that  have  appeared  within  a  few  years,  (a) 
Special  vocabularies  attached  to  separate  exercises  or  selectious 
should  in  no  case  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  study  of  such 
pensttj  but  should  be  used  for  reference  first,  and  memorized  last  of 
all ;  that  is,  words  should  be  studied  in  a  sentence  before  they  are 
studied  in  isolation.  Not  only  is  the  immediate  tax  upon  the 
memory  in  this  way  lightened,  but  the  impression  made  is  more 
lasting.  (&)  Related  words  should  be  grouped  together  as  fast  as 
they  occur.  Five  words  obviously  related  in  form  and  meaning  can 
more  easily  be  leanied  and  remembered  than  one  word  in  isolation. 
(f)  The  comparison  and  discrimination  of  nearly  synonymous  words 
(to  be  made,  however,  only  as  they  occur  in  the  learner's  actual 
experience  in  reading)  aids  by  giving  definiteness  and  individuality 
to  each.  (d)  And,  finally,  the  greatest  auxiliary  is  the  habit  of 
constant  observation  of  the  different  applications  of  the  same  word. 
Students  seldom  know  more  than  one  English  rendering  for  a  Latin 
word,  or  more  than  one  Latin  rendering  for  an  English  word,  —  a 
state  of  things  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  the  habit  just  referred  to, 
but  in  part  also  to  an  undue  insistence,  at  the  earliest  stage  of  study, 
on  the  memorizing  of  the  one  particular  meaning  that  happens  to  be 
given  in  the  text-book.  This  memorizing  of  one  meaning  is,  in  fact, 
what  many  teachers  mean  by  "mastering"  a  vocabular}*. 

4.  Syntax.     The  study  of  syntax  may  well,  in  university  work,  be 

^ealt  with  as  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  advanced  student,  and 

be  offered  in  courses  by  itself.     But  for  the  student  who  is  preparing 

for  college  it  is  merely  an  indispensable  means  to  an  end,  namely,  the 

power  to  read.     This  statement  by  no  means  implies  that  it  is  to  be 

treated  carelessly  and  superficially  by  the  teacher  (for,  if  tliat  be 

done,  no  real  power  to  read  can  possibly  be  gained) ,  but  ouly  that  it 

will  be  taught  by  him  in  the  most  helpful  manner,  if  he  will  do  the 

greater  part  of  his  syntactical  questioning  in  connection  with  exercises 

in  which  the  student  is  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  new  sentence 

(«. «.,  in  translation  at  sight  or  at  hearing)  and  in  connection  with  the 

writing  of  Latin  (see  5  and  6  below).     No  attempt  should  be  made, 

however,  to  master  the  entire  apparatus  at  the  outset.     A  further 

toggestioD  of  considerable  importance  may  be  offered.     Where,  as  is 

constantly  happening,  a  mistake  in  translation  is  due  to  a  mistake  in 
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It  is  strongly  recommended  that  abundant  practice  be  given  in  the 
reading  aloud  of  a  continuous  text  already  studied,  which  should  be 
assigned  iu  advance  for  the  purpose,  and  carefully  prepared.  Not 
only  is  this  an  excellent  literar}'  exercise,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  and  sense  of  reality  of  the  subject-matter,  but  it  will  also 
contribute  greatly  to  a  feeling  for  forms  (since  in  Latin  so  much 
depends  upon  word  endings),  and  to  a  feeling  for  Latin  order. 

In  this  reading,  while  care  should  of  course  be  taken  with  the 
individual  sounds,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  pronunciation  is  the 
only  or  even  the  chief  thing  to  aim  at.  The  meaning  of  the  text 
must  not  be  subordinated  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  The  reader 
should  endeavor  to  bring  out  the  thought  and  literary  art  of  his 
author,  not  onl}'  by  a  clear  and  full  and  easily-moving  utterance,  but 
by  the  grouping  of  words  that  constitute  a  phrase,  by  the  suggestion 
of  balance  or  antithesis  wherever  they  are  found,  by  a  hint  to  the  ear 
where  the  thought  of  the  writer  points  back  to  something  that  has 
been  said,  or  forward  to  something  that  is  about  to  be  said,  and  by 
emphasis  in  the  expression  wherever  there  is  emphasis  in  the 
thought. 

In  this  exercise  the  teacher  himself  (of  course  after  careful  prepa- 
ration) should  from  time  to  time  take  part.  And,  whether  it  be  the 
teacher  or  one  of  their  own  number  who  is  reading,  the  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  try  always  to  follow  the  sense  by  the  ear  alone, 
without  the  help  of  the  book. 

2.  Forms.  The  mastery  of  forms  is  indispensable  as  a  basis  of  any 
sound  knowledge  and  of  any  progress,  and,  if  not  acquired  In  the 
first  year,  is  very  rarely  acquired  later.  The  method  must,  in  the 
main,  be  two- fold  translation ;  first  of  single  words,  then  of  common 
combinations  of  adjective  and  noun,  or  pronoun  and  noun,  or  of  all 
three;  then  of  short  phrases,  as,  e.  ^.,  a  verb  and  its  object,  an 
adjective,  preposition,  and  noun,  forming  a  phrase,  etc.  Particnlariy 
should  dependence  not  be  made  wholly  or  chiefly  on  the  repetition  of 
tabulated  forms. 

3.  Vocabulary.  The  mastery  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  is 
a  prodigious  task.  It  confronts  the  learner  at  the  outset,  and  it 
remains  the  last  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  The  fact  seems  not  to  be 
appreciated  in  elementary  instruction,  and  accordingly  many  teachers 
think  that  text-books  for  the  use  of  beginners  should  not  contain 
more  than  a  few  hundred  words,  an  error  almost  as  great  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  words  chosen  should  be  largely  taken  from  Caesar's 
Gallic  War,  It  has  already  been  said  that  this  book  is  of  too 
technical  a  character  to  constitute  a  good  introduction  to  the  reading 

of  Latin  ;  and  to  plan  the  elementary  work  mth  eBpec\a\  T^teT«iie»  \ft 
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ft  is,  therefore,  to  heap  mistake  upon  mistake.  Copiousness  and 
varietT  should  characterize  the  vocabulary  of  the  intro<luctory  book, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  subsequent  reading,  but  because  both  are  a 
necessary  condition  of  any  human  interest  in  the  exercises,  oral  and 
written,  which  are  indispensable  for  practice  in  elementary  study. 

Some  suggestions  for  the  easing  of  the  young  learner's  task  may 
be  gathered  from  books  that  have  appeared  within  a  few  years,  (a) 
Special  vocabularies  attached  to  separate  exercises  or  selections 
should  in  no  case  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  study  of  such 
penm^  but  should  be  used  for  reference  first,  and  memorized  last  of 
all;  that  is,  words  should  be  studied  in  a  sentence  before  they  are 
studied  in  isolation.  Not  only  is  the  immediate  tax  upon  the 
memory  in  this  way  lightened,  but  the  impression  made  is  more 
lasting.  (&)  Related  words  should  be  grouped  together  as  fast  as 
they  occur.  Five  words  obviously  related  in  form  and  meaning  can 
more  easily  be  leanied  and  remembered  than  one  word  in  isolation. 
(r)  The  comparison  and  discrimination  of  nearly  synonymous  words 
(to  be  made,  however,  only  as  they  occur  in  the  learner's  actual 
experience  in  reading)  aids  by  giving  definiteness  and  individuality 
to  each.  (d)  And,  finally,  the  greatest  auxiliary  is  the  habit  of 
constant  observation  of  the  different  applications  of  the  same  word. 
Students  seldom  know  more  than  one  English  rendering  for  a  Latin 
word,  or  more  than  one  Latin  rendering  for  an  English  word,  —  a 
state  of  things  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  the  habit  just  referred  to, 
but  in  part  also  to  an  undue  insistence,  at  the  earliest  stage  of  study, 
on  the  memorizing  of  the  one  particular  meaning  that  happens  to  be 
given  in  the  text-book.  This  memorizing  of  one  meaning  is,  in  fact, 
what  many  teachers  mean  by  "mastering"  a  vocabulary. 

4.   Syntax.     The  study  of  syntax  may  well,  in  university  work,  be 

dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  advanced  student,  and 

be  offered  in  courses  by  itself.     But  for  the  student  who  is  preparing 

for  college  it  is  merely  an  indispensable  means  to  an  end,  namel}',  the 

power  to  read.     This  statement  by  no  means  implies  that  it  is  to  be 

treated  carelessly  and  superficially  b}'  the  teacher  (for,  if  tliat  be 

done,  no  real  power  to  read  can  possibly  be  gained),  but  onl}^  that  it 

will  be  taught  by  him  in  the  most  helpful  manner,  if  he  will  do  the 

greater  part  of  his  syntactical  questioning  in  connection  with  exercises 

m  which  the  student  is  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  new  sentence 

(t.  e.,  in  translation  at  sight  or  at  hearing)  and  in  connection  with  the 

writing  of  Latin  (see  5  and  6  below).     No  attempt  should  be  made, 

however,  to  master  the  entire  apparatus  at  the  outset.     A  further 

suggestion  of  considerable  importance  may  be  offered.     Where,  as  is 

constant! V  happenings  a  mistake  in  translation  is  due  to  a  m\alt\ke  m 
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syntax,  the  teacher  should  not  be  content  with  giving  a  correct  trans- 
lation himself,  or  with  asking  some  pupil  to  do  it,  but  should  always 
himself  state,  or  ask  some  one  in  the  class  to  state,  what  the  Latin 
would  be  for  the  English  actually  given.  If  this  is  done,  syntax  is 
seen  in  its  true  light,  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  writer  ex- 
presses his  thought :  if  it  is  not  done,  the  syntax  of  a  given  passage 
seems  a  matter  of  indifference. 

5.  Order.  The  importance  of  a  genuine  familiarity  with  Latin 
order  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  No  one  can  really  read  Latin 
unless,  whether  consciously  or  instinctivel}',  he  is  so  familiar  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Roman  arranged  his  sentences  that  it  seems  as 
natural  to  him  as  the  English  order.  It  will  be  a  help  if  the  teacher 
will  frequently  point  out  whatever  in  this  respect  is  noteworthy,  and 
particularly  if  he  will  always,  in  working  with  his  classes  at  the  exer- 
cise of  translation  at  sight,  hold  to  the  Latin  order  until  he  thinks 
that  the  thought  has  been  grasped,  —  not  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
sentence  to  another,  to  make  out  an  English  order.  Much  help  will 
also  be  found  in  the  exercise  described  under  6  below  (at  the  end  of 
the  section) ,  and  in  the  exercise  of  listening,  without  looking  at  the 
book,  to  the  reading  of  a  prepared  text  by  the  teacher  or  fellow-pupil. 
And  students  should  also  be  encouraged  to  read  over  and  over  by 
themselves,  without  translating,  Latin  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar  in  the  class-room. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  proper  Latin  order  should  be  insisted  upon 
from  the  outset  in  all  Latin  written  by  the  student.  '^  English-Latin" 
should  be  as  carefully  avoided  as  the  hybrid  "Latin-English"  too 
often  accepted  as  translation.  Equally  important  is  it  that  the  editors 
of  elementary  text-books  should  put  before  the  student  no  Latin 
arranged  in  any  other  than  a  Latin  order. 

6.  Learning  to  Understand  the  Latin.  The  success  of  the 
student  in  one  of  the  points  most  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
power  to  read,  namely,  in  learning  to  understand  his  author  in  his 
author's  tongue,  will  depend  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  his  teacher.  The  latter  should,  from  the  very  beginning, 
hold  up  the  idea  that  the  highest  aim  of  Latin  scholarship,  on  the 
literary  side,  is  to  be  able  to  read  Latin,  as  ever}'  competent  scholar 
learns  to  read  French  and  German,  with  a  direct  comprehension  and 
enjoyment  of  the  very  words  written  by  the  author,  not  of  an  English 
substitute  made  by  the  reader.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  re- 
gard translation,  not  as  a  means  of  finding  out  what  his  author  has 
said,  but  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  way  of  making  it  clear  to  his  instructor 
that  he  has  understood,  and,  on  the  other,  an  exercise  in  expression, 
—  a  literary  exerciBe,  —  in  his  own  tongue.     And  finally,  it  should  be 
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shown  him  that,  even  on  the  most  practical  grounds,  to  attempt  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  sentence  through  translating  it  (as 
the  common  way  is)  is  an  operation  almost  sure  to  miscarry ;  that 
the  Latin,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gui-clause,  an  u^-clause,  a  ci^m-clause^ 
etc.,  often  uses  a  single  word  as  connective,  where  the  English  would 
employ  one  or  another  out  of  a  large  group  (e.  ^.,  for  the  wNclause, 
*'when,"  "just  as,"  ''although,"  ''in  order  to,"  "so  that"),  and 
that  to  translate  by  anything  whatsoever,  before  the  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  entire  sentence  has  been  had  and  the  relation  of  part  to 
part  seen,  is  to  run  a  very  large  risk  of  going  astray  at  this  point,  and 
of  being  led  still  Airther  afield  in  other  points  in  the  unconscious 
attempt  to  make  them  consistent  with  the  first  mistake.     But  the  stu- 
dent, dealing  with  a  language  in  which  the  form  of  the  sentence  is 
entirely  new  to  him,  is  naturally  prone  to  go  astray  in  precisely  this 
way.    He  should  therefore  constantly  receive  practical  help.    Practice 
in  translating  at  sight,  or  more  exactly,  in  understanding  at  sight,  under 
the  instructor's  eye  and  then  translating,  ought  to  be  given  daily,  or 
at  least  very  frequently.     In  general,  the  best  passage  for  the  pur- 
pose will  be  the  passage  immediately  following  the  lesson  of  the  day, 
for  the  double  reason  that  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  context, 
and  that,  when  the  additional  exercise  carries  him  straight  on  to  his 
end,  he  feels  the  reality  of  his  progress.     The  Latin  should  always  be 
read  aloud,  sometimes  by  a  student,  sometimes  by  the  master,  before 
any  translation  is  ventured  upon.     The  master  should  stop  the  student 
here  and  there,  if  his  way  of  reading  shows  that  his  grouping  is  wrong, 
or  if  any  other  indication  proves  that  he  has  not  understood  ;  and  other 
pupils  should  be  asked  to  correct  him.     Where  a  word  is  employed  to 
give  notice  in  advance  that  something  is  coming,  this  should  be  made 
clear  by  the  way  of  reading.     Where  a  Latin  word  calls  for  some 
construction  yet  to  come,  to  complete  its  meaning,  and  cither  of 
several  constructions  may  be  employed  according  to  the  exact  shade 
of  the  author's  thought  (as,  e.  g.^dico  may  be  followed  by  the  interroga- 
tive subjunctive  clause,  or  by  the  infinitive,  or  by  an  ut-  or  ne-clause, 
according  as  the  idea  is  of  asking  a  question,  or  stating  a  fact,  or 
giving  a  direction) ,  this  range  of  possibilities  should  be  pointed  out 
(unless  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  so  frequently  that  the  class 
has  become  familiar  with  it)  ;  after  which  nothing  further  need  be  said 
when  the  completing  construction,  thus  already  foreseen  as  a  possi- 
bility or  certainty,  is  actually  reached.     Where  there  is  danger  of 
going  astray  through  misapprehension  of  the  syntax  of  a  word,  the 
construction  (t.  €.,  the  force  of  the  case,  the  mode,  or  the  tense) 
should  be  asked  for.     No  question  upon  construction  should  be  put 
except  aa  a  means  of  guiding  the  class  to  an  understanding  ot  XYi^ 
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meaning  of  the  Latin  ;  and  consequently  every  question  of  this  sort 
should  precede  the  translation. 

When  a  sentence  is  manifestly  easy,  and  has  probably  been 
understood  by  the  class,  it  is  well  to  pass  straight  on  without 
translating  it.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  read  will,  however, 
require  translation. 

The  habit  of  trying  to  understand  a  sentence  in  the  original,  before 
translcUing^  will  be  more  easil}'  acquired,  if  the  teacher  will  from  time 
to  time  put  a  new  passage  upon  the  board,  a  word  or  phrase  at  a  time, 
or,  better  yet,  read  it  aloud,  calling  attention  as  he  goes  along,  by 
comment  or  question,  to  indications  of  meaning  which  would  have 
guided  a  Roman,  but  asking  for  no  translation  until  the  whole  pas- 
sage has  been  written  or  read. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  daily  lesson  by  himself,  the  student  should 
be  urged  to  study  the  Latin,  in  entire  faithfulness  to  the  aims  stated 
above,  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  written,  without  any  skipping  about. 
The  sentence  should  be  read  through  once,  twice,  or,  if  necessary, 
three  times  in  the  Latin^  with  no  reference  to  the  making  of  a  trans- 
lation, but  with  the  mind  fixed  upon  grasping  the  meaning  directly. 
If  the  effort  has  in  part  failed,  the  student  may  then  help  himself  by 
making  a  rough  rendering  of  the  sentence,  word  for  word,  still  in  the 
Latin  order^  and  with  great  suspense  of  mind  in  the  case  of  words 
that  are  capable  of  corresponding  to  a  variety  of  phrases  in  English. 
This  rough  rendering,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  tem- 
porary expedient,  at  the  last  resort,  for  getting  at  the  meaning,  not, 
■of  coui*se,  as  translation  into  English.  The  preparation  for  the  trans- 
lation to  be  given  in  the  class-room  is  an  entirel}''  different  exercise, 
and  should  be  the  last  act  of  the  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

7.  Learning  to  Translate  into  English.  There  is  probably  no 
better  exercise  in  English  expression  than  the  rendering  of  the  thought 
of  a  Greek  or  Roman  author  into  English  idiom.  The  very  difference 
of  the  two  idioms  increases  the  value  of  the  exercise.  But  great  loss 
is  sustained  by  the  student  when,  as  is  much  too  frequently  the  case, 
he  is  allowed  to  translate  into  a  diction  and  idiom  which  have  no  exis- 
tence in  actual  English  speech  or  English  literature.  Such  phrases, 
6.  (/,  as  **this  one,  that  one  "  (hic^  ille),  which  are  never  heard  outside 
the  class-room,  ought  not  be  tolerated  in  it.  For  the  sake  of  the 
clearer  exhibition  of  the  grammatical  manner  of  expression  in  the 
Latin,  it  is  well  that  the  translation  should  correspond  to  the  original 
where  the  two  idoms  are  identical,  but  no  farther.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  render  the  order  of  development  of  the  thought  in 
the  Latin,  as  shown  b}'  the  order  of  the  original,  and  the  student 
should  unhesitatingly*,  where  English  idiom  demands  it,  change  the 
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active  voice  to  the  passive,  and  break  a  Latin  sentence  into  as  many 
English  sentences  as  may  be  desirable. 

A  higher  ideal  of  translation  than  it  is  easy  to  attain  by  oral  work 
alone  may  be  set  up  in  the  minds  of  students,  if  a  passage  is  occasion- 
ally assigned  for  carefully  studied  written  translation,  and  if  a  number 
of  the  compositions  thus  produced  are  then  read  aloud,  criticisms  of 
style  being  asked  for  from  the  class,  and  special  excellencies  pointed 
out  by  the  teacher.  It  is  also  a  great  help,  if  the  teacher  makes  a 
practice  of  giving  the  best  version  of  which  he  is  capable,  after  the 
lesson  has  been  translated  by  the  class,  not  allowing  himself  to  inter- 
pose remarks,  but  translating  fluently  from  the  beginning  to  tiie  end. 

In  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  mas- 
tery of  the  mechanism  of  expression  in  Latin,  —  the  words,  their 
forms  and  syntactical  constructions,  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  sentence.  But,  at  the  very  outset,  the  student  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  these  things  are  not  ends  but  tools,  and  that  the 
end  is  to  gain,  through  the  reading  of  Latin,  an  insight  into  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  a  people  who  have  contributed  very  largely  to 
make  the  life  of  the  civilized  world  of  to-day  what  it  is.  The  Com- 
mentaries of  CsBsar,  the  Epic  of  Virgil,  and  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  — 
commonl}'  spoken  of  as  subjects  required  for  admission  to  college,  — 
are  in  reality  masterpieces  of  literary  style,  and  historical  documents 
of  first-rate  importance.  The  teacher,  from  whose  attitude  of  mind 
his  pupils  are  likely  to  take  their  own  attitude,  will  do  well  not  to 
allow  the  burden  of  daily  work  and  yearly  repetition  to  lead  him  to 
set  up  a  mechanical  conception  of  Latin  as  a  field  for  intellectual 
gymnastics,  in  place  of  the  true  conception  of  a  vital  literature,  cap- 
able of  exerting  a  strong  attraction  upon  the  young  student  (for  the 
most  part  possessed  as  yet  of  but  a  very  slight  vision  of  any  world 
except  that  which  is  immediately  about  him),  and  of  becoming  a 
powerful  infiuence  for  the  training  of  his  taste  and  the  awakening  of 
his  intellectual  ambitions.  As  a  help  to  this  true  conception,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  few  books,  dealing  with  the  authors  studied 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  human  and  literary  interest,  be, 
if  possible,  made  accessible  to  the  student,  — such  books,  for  example, 
as  Fronde's  Caesar  (Harper  &  Brothers),  a  book  of  perverted  elo- 
quence, but  helpful  if  corrected  by  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  For- 
syth's Cicero  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  Trollope's  Cicero  (Mac- 
millan),  and  Sellar's  Virgil  (Macmillan)  ;  to  which  should  be  added 
the  articles  on  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  in  the  Encyclopiedia  Britan- 
nica,  together  with  Sellar*s  article  on  Roman  Literature  in  the  sami 
place,  and  Wilkins's  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  (Macmillan) . 
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The  text  of  the  formal  expressions  of  opinion  of  the  Conference 
follows :  — 

Recommendations  of  the  Conference  upon  the  subject  of  Latin. 

(1)  The  formal  requirements  in  Latin  at  present  prevailing  for 
admission  to  representative  colleges  ought  not,  so  far  as  quantity  is 
concerned,  to  be  increased. 

(2)  Education  below  the  high  school  course  should  be  so  organized 
that  students  may  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  that  course  at  least  a 
year  earlier  than,  in  most  places,  they  now  do. 

(3)  The  study  of  Latin  should  be  begun,  in  a  four-year  course,  not 
later  than  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  at  a  correspondingly 
earlier  age  when  the  course  is  of  five  or  six  years'  duration. 

(4)  At  least  four  years  of  study,  with  five  recitation  periods  a  /n 
Treek,  of  not  less  than  foi*ty-five  minutes  each,  should  be  given  to  the 
stud}''  of  Latin. 

(5)  In  case  the  course  extends  through  five  or  six  years,  there 
should,  in  the  interests  of  more  thorough  work,  be  no  diminution  of 
the  time  which  has  been  suggested  as  a  proper  weekly  allotment  for 
a  four-year  course. 

(6)  While  the  Conference  does  not  find  itself  yet  prepared  to 
declare  that  translation  at  sight  from  Latin  into  English,  and  from 
English  into  Latin,  without  examination  upon  the  ground  previously 
gone  over,  constitutes  a  complete  and  satisfactory  test  of  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  power  he  has  gained,  it  strongly 
recommends  that  such  twofold  translation  at  sight  form  a  constant 
and  increasing  part  of  the  examination  for  admission  and  of  the 
work  of  preparation. 

(7)  The  Bucolics  of  Virgil  ought  henceforth  to  form  no  part  of 
the  requirements  for  admission. 

(8)  In  a  four-year  course,  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or 
an  equivalent^  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  six  orations  of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  during  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  The  Conference  makes  no  recommendation 
upon  the  question  whether  Cicero  should  precede  Virgil,  or  Virgil 
Cicero ;  but  suggests  that,  if  Cicero  precede,  four  orations  be 
read,  then  six  books  of  Virgil,  followed  by  the  remaining  two 
orations. 

(9)  A  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  reading  of  these  authors,  such  books  as  the 
Breviary  of  Eutropius,  Gradatim,  and  Viri  Komae,  are  strongly 
recommended. 
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(10)  The  subject  of  Latin  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
whether  students  intend  to  go  to  college,  to  a  scientific  school,  or  to 
neither. 

(11)  The  writing  of  Latin  should  be  carried  on,  throughout  the 
preparatory  course,  concurrently  with  the  reading  of  prose.  The 
main  training  in  syntax  should  be  given  in  connection  with  work  in 
writing  Latin ;  and,  during  the  reading  of  the  text,  questions  upon 
syntax  should  generally  be  confined  to  points  in  which  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  nature  of  the  construction  is  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  passage.  The  basis  of  the  exercises  in  Latin 
composition  should  be  limited  portions  of  the  text  of  authors  read,  — 
perhaps  not  more  than  forty  or  fitly  pages.  And,  finally,  the  tests  in 
writing  Latin  at  admission  examinations  should  be  limited  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  authors  studied  in  the  preparatory  course. 

(12)  Elementary  books  for  the  study  of  Latin  should  contain  no 
sentences  written  in  an  un-Latin  order. 

(13)  Except  in  unusually  skilful  hands,  the  so-called  Inductive 
Method  of  teaching  Latin  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution.^ 

(14)  The  importance  of  the  elementary  instruction  in  Latin  should 

he  emphasized,  and  the  necessity  of  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  in 

teachers  of  the  lower  classes  should  be  strongly  insisted  upon. 

'  Note.  —  On  the  general  question  here  inyolyed  the  chairman  reserves  his 
opinion,  waiting  for  fuller  experimental  evidence  from  the  schools,  and  from 
examinations  for  admission. 

WM.   GARDNER  HALE,  Professor  of  Latin  in, 
the  University  of  Chicago ^  Chairman. 

WM.    C.   COLLAR,    Head-Master  of  the  Roxhury 
Latin  School^  Secretary. 

CHARLES  E.   BENNETT,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Cornell  University, 

FREDERICK  L.  BLISS,  Principal  of  the  Detroit 
High  School. 

JNO.  T.   BUCHANAN,  Principal  of  the  Kansas 
City  High  School. 

♦JOHN    S.    CROMBIE,   Principal  of  the  Adelphi 
Academy. 

JAMES    H.    DILLARD,    Professor  of  Latin   in 
Tulane  University. 

WM.   GALLAGHER,   Principal  of  the   Williston 
Seminary. 

JOHN  C.   ROLFE,  Acting  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

JULIUS  SACHS,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute for  Boys,  New  York  City. 

*  Mr.  OlttHAHe  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference, 
Mrf  ater  gave  nis  assent  to  the  Report  as  it  here  stands.  His  oflacial  connection 
wWi  it  waa  therefore  concluded.  His  associates,  however,  desire  to  append  a 
record  of  his  nsllmely  death  on  the  16th  of  April,  1893;  and  to  express  their 
deep  regret  at  the  loet  of  a  colleague  of  singular  thoughtfulness,  tact,  and  charm. 
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To  THE  Committee  of  Ten  :  — 

The  Conference  on  Greek  met  with  every  member  present  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  December  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  1892. 

In  its  discussions  and  recommendations  the  Conference  has  been 
guided  by  the  existing  conditions  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  schools 
and  by  the  admission  requirements  of  colleges,  as  well  as  by  its 
desire  to  recommend  some  ideal  plan  of  stud}'.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  time  and  attention  given  to  Greek  vary  greatly  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  so  that  a  recommendation  that  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  the  existing  conditions  for  schools  in  some  sections  may  be 
for  a  school  in  a  less  favored  community  —  for  the  time — an 
unattainable  ideal. 

However  unfortunate  it  may  be  thought,  the  fact  remains  that 
few  schools  will  do  more  for  their  pupils  in  preparation  for  college 
than  the  college  requirements  for  admission  demand,  so  that  the  col- 
lege determines  in  large  measure  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
school,  as  well  as  controls  to  some  extent  by  the  rigor  or  laxity  of  its 
entrance  examinations  the  quality  of  the  preparatory  instruction. 

Influenced  then  by  these  considerations,  the  Confei*ence  has  aimed 
to  make  recommendations  that  may  tend  to  unify  methods  of  the 
study  of  Greek  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  Confer- 
ence would  not  have  its  recommendations  regarded  as  restrictive  in 
any  sense ;  it  believes  that  under  favorable  conditions  more  can  be 
accomplished  than  the  amount  proposed  below  (sees.  II.,  III.)  — 
many  schools  are  doing  more  to-day  ;  but  the  Conference  recommends 
an  amount  of  work  that  every  school  can  do  in  the  time  proposed. 
Schools  that  are  favored  in  the  early  training  of  their  pupils  and  in 
other  ways,  can  accomplish  more.^ 

The  following  votes  and  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Con- 
ference :  — 

Voted :  That  in  making  the  following  recommendations  this  Conference 
desires  that  the  average  age  at  wliich  pupils  now  enter  college  be  lowered 
ratlier  than  raised,  and  the  Conference  urges  that  no  addition  be  made  to 
the  more  advanced  requirements  in  Greek  now  prescribed  for  admission  to 
college. 

*  The  statement  of  a  headmaster  of  long  experience  will  not  be  without 
interest,  as  showing  the  possibilities  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done, 
without  extra  time  or  a  sacrifice  of  thorough  teaching.  He  says  that  some  years 
ago  his  classes  read  three  books  of  Homer  in  the  senior  year ;  as  he  received 
pupils  better  trained  and  secured  better  instruction,  the  amouiit  read  was 
increased  to  fire  books ;  then  to  eight ;  and  he  hoj^es  in  the  same  way  to  increase 
♦hp  amount  read  still  further. 
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I.   Period  of  Study. 

The  Conference  redommends  that  the  study  of  Greek  be  begun  at  least 
three  years  before  the  close  of  the  course  preparatory  to  college,  and  that 
to  the  subject  be  given  five  recitations  per  week,  of  at  least  forty-five 
minutes  each,  the  first  year,  four  recitations  per  week  the  second  year,  and 
four  recitations  per  week  the  third  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Conference  recommeods  as  a  minimum 
school  course  in  Greek  about  490  recitation  periods.  Most  schools 
in  which  Greek  is  studied  during  two  years  only,  give  360-400 
recitation  periods  to  the  study,  so  that  for  such  schools  the  time 
recommended  amounts  to  an  increase  of  little  more  than  a  half-year's 
work.  It  is  believed  by  the  Conference  that  this  increase  can  be 
made  in  many  cases  without  serious  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand 
this  amount  of  time  recommended  as  a  minimum  is  less  than  the  time 
already  given  in  most  schools  where  Greek  is  studied  three  years. 
Of  twenty-five  representative  schools  having  three-year  courses  in 
Greek,  two  only  give  less  than  the  minimum  number  of  houra  pro- 
posed (490),  while  twelve  devote  to  Greek  550  hours  or  more,  one 
school  giving  658  hours  in  three  years. 

While  the  Conference  recommends  three  years  as  the  minimum 
time  for  the  study  of  Greek  in  schools,  it  would  not  have  a  pupil 
begin  to  study  the  language  without  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Latin  ;  so  that  the  Conference  would  limit  the  study  of  Greek  to  two 
years  in  a  school  in  which  Latin  is  studied  but  three. 


II.   Course  in  AttIc  Greek. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  course  in  Attic  Greek  consist  of 
four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  or  of  two  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  an  amount 
of  the  Hellenica,  or  of  other  Attic  Greek,  equivalent  to  two  other  books  of 
the  Anabasis. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  urge  that  the  Anabasis  be  no 
longer  retained  in  our  schools  as  the  only  text-book  in  Attic  Greek  ; 
they  feel  that  as  the  events  chronicled  in  the  Anabasis  had  little 
effect  on  subsequent  history,  it  is  well  for  pupils  to  read  more  impor- 
tant works.  The  Hellenica,  especially  Books  I.  and  II.,  has  more 
historic  value  than  the  Anabasis,  and  the  narrative  portions  of  Thucy- 
dides  may  well  be  read  in  schools.  The  Conference  believes  that  by 
such  substitution  of  portions  of  the  Hellenica  and  of  Tliucydides  the 
pupil's  interest  in  his  work  will  be  increased,  and  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained. 
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can  be  obtained. 
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III.   Homer. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, four  books  of  the  Odyssey,  be  the  prescribed  work  in  Homer,  sug- 
gesting that  the  Odyssey  be  preferred. 

The  demand  is  being  made  in  some  quarters  that  Homer  be  no 
longer  studied  in  schools,  thus  limiting  the  study  of  Greek  to  the 
Attic  dialect.  While  the  Conference  cannot  favor  this  plan  for 
schools  in  which  Greek  is  studied  during  three  years,  and  believes 
that  the  withdrawal  of  Homer  from  such  schools  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune, it  advises  that  schools  which  limit  their  courses  in  Greek  to 
two  years,  make  no  attempt  to  teach  Homer. 

The  charge  that  Homer  is  poorly  taught  in  the  schools  seems  to 
the  Conference  an  argument  against  poor  teaching,  not  against  the 
subject  taught.  No  one  proposes  to  remove  English  Composition 
from  the  list  of  school  studies,  —  and  yet,  if  we  can  judge  from 
current  educational  literature,  men  have  great  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  English  Composition,  as  well  as 
believe  that  there  is  much  poor  teaching  of  this  subject.  Poor 
instruction  should  be  made  the  basis  of  attack  upon  the  individual 
teacher  who  is  at  fault,  or  upon  the  wrong  methods  employed,  not 
against  the  subject  in  which  poor  instruction  is  given.  The  Con- 
ference does  recognize,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  poor  teaching  a 
pupil  may  leave  the  preparatory  school  with  neither  the  definite 
knowledge  of  Attic  Greek  that  he  can  be  expected  to  have,  nor  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  Epic  to  the  later  Classical 
language.  This  may  come  from  an  attempt  to  teach  the  pupil  two 
dialects,  whereas  all  instruction  in  Greek  grammar  and  language 
should  aim  to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  by  repetition  and  comparison 
some  fundamental  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek.  Homeric  grammar,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  is  a  subject  for  study  in  the  College  or 
University,  not  in  the  Preparatory  School ;  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
all  books  must  be  studied  as  literature ;  sufficient  instruction  in  the 
grammatical  peculiarities  of  their  language,  however,  should  be  given 
to  insure  a  correct  understanding  of  the  text.  (By  continuing  com- 
position and  the  reading  of  Attic  texts  throughout  the  couree  the 
Conference  seeks  to  avoid  neglect  of  the  Attic  dialect  during  the 
study  of  Homer.  —  Sections  IV.  and  VII.) 

It  appears  from  the  experience  of  members  of  the  Conference,  and 
of  others,  that  the  prospect  of  reading  Homer  is  no  small  inducement 
to  pupils  to  study  Greek ;  in  schools  where  children  have  been  en- 
couraged to  read  translations  of  Homer,  the  number  beginning  Greek 
has  been  considerably  increased.      The  Homeric  poems  appeal  to  the 
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pupil's  imagiDation  and  arouse  his  interest  in  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Greeks.  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  the  Conference  to  remove 
these  works  from  the  schools  and  thereby  delay  the  time  when  pupils 
can  begin  their  real  acquaintance  with  the  two  greatest  poems  the 
Greeks  have  left  us.  If  the  study  of  Homer  is  relegated  to  the 
college,  many  graduates  of  our  schools,  both  those  who  do  not  go  to 
college  and  those  who  fail  to  continue  their  Greek  after  entrance,  will 
know  nothing  of  Homer  in  the  original  —  and  probabl}''  little  through 
translation. 

The  Conference  holds  that  the  Odyssey  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  Iliad  for  school  boys  and  girls.  The  Odyssey  deals  with  fairy 
land,  enchantment,  and  human  effort :  it  is  a  story  of  the  same  class 
with,  and  can  be  compared  to,  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  of  deeds  that  belong  to 
Gods  and  heroes,  the  conflicts  seem  far  from  us,  and  lack  the  human 
interest  that  Odysseus'  adventures  have.  Young  children  read  trans- 
lations of  the  whole  Odyssey  eagerly,  but  are  interested  in  scattered 
episodes  only  of  the  Iliad. 

IV.   Translation  into  Greek. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  instruction  in  the  translation  of  Eng- 
lish into  Greek  be  based  upon  the  Attic  prose  Greek  read,  and  that  simple 
exercises  of  this  nature,  both  oral  and  written,  based  upon  the  lesson  of. 
the  day,  be  frequently  given;  that  some  manual  of  ** Greek  Composition,'' 
in  which  connected  discourse  is  employed  and  tlie  subject  of  syntax  is 
topically  treated,  be  used ;  and  the  Conference  urges  that  the  exercises  in 
translation  into  Greek  be  continuous  throughout  the  preparatory  course. 

It  is  well  agreed,  in  theory,  that  Greek  Composition  is  valuable  as 
a  means  to  secure  the  better  understanding  of  the  texts  read,  and  there 
is  no  wide  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  basing  exer- 
cises for  translation  on  the  Attic  prose  read,  and  of  holding  frequent 
exercises  in  re-translation.  There  is,  however,  great  variety  of 
practice :  in  some  schools  no  exercises  in  re-translation  are  given 
after  the  first  book ;  in  many  schools  pupils  are  required  to  use  text 
books  in  which  the  sentences  and  longer  exercises  are  based  solely 
on  the  author's  ingenuity  and  fancy ;  and,  furthermore,  exercises  in 
Greek  Composition  are  neither  taught  by  the  instructor  nor  regarded 
by  the  pupil  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  work  but  as  an  unfortu- 
nate and  useless  task  devised  by  college  teachers  and  inflicted  by 
college  entrance  requirements.  The  Conference,  therefore,  wishes  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  Greek  Composition,  and  urges  that  it  be 
a  part  of  each  week's  work.  Each  teacher  must  decide  whether  a 
portion  of  each  recitation  hour,  or  a  separate  hour  each  week,  shall  be 
given  to  such  exercises. 
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V.   Geography,  History,  Etc. 

The  Conference  recommends  tliat  in  the  reading  of  the  classical  texts, 
the  Geography,  History,  Mythology,  and  Antiquities  connected  with  the 
subject  matter  read,  receive  proper  attention. 

VI.   Sight  Examinations. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  pupils  be  prepared  for  an  entrance 
examination  in  reading  simple  Attic  prose  at  sight,  and  the  Conference 
suggests  that  as  a  substitute  for  an  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of 
Homer,  an  examination  in  Homer  at  sight,  with  questions  on  the  passage 
set  for  examination,  may  be  given. 

The  Conference  regrets  that  so  few  colleges  through  their  entrance 
examinations  encourage  ^^  reading  at  sight"  in  schools.  Twenty-nine 
colleges  only  offer  or  require  sight  examinations  for  entrance ;  but 
nine  have  sight  examinations  in  Homer ;  in  two  sight  tests  are  the 
only  ones  required.  As  school  work  is  little  better  than  college 
requirements  compel,  the  amount  of  sight  reading  done  in  schools 
can  be  readily  estimated.  In  most  schools,  it  is  true,  spasmodic  exer- 
cises are  held,  but  comparatively  few  schools  seem  to  regard  ^'  sight 
work  *'  as  an  exercise  to  be  constantly  practised. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  pupils  who  have  read  only  1500  verses  of 
Homer  are  not  prepared  for  examination  in  Homer  at  sight ;  but 
those  who  have  studied  2500  or  3000  verses,  and  have  been  steadily 
trained  in  sight  reading,  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  sight  examina- 
tion in  place  of  an  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  the  text, 
or  as  a  supplement  to  it. 

(In  recommending  entrance  examinations  at  sight  and  thereby  the 
practice  of  sight  reading  in  schools,  the  Conference  wishes  to  avoid 
an  overestimate  of  the  value  of  such  exercise,  and  does  not  urge  its 
practice  to  the  exclusion  of  carefully  prepared  work.  A  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  Conference  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
under  section  X.) 

VII.   Division  of  Entrance  Examinations. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  preliminar}-  examination  for  col- 
lege be  upon  tlie  essentials  of  gi'ammar  (forms  and  synt^ix)  and  four  books 
of  the  Anabasis  or  it^  equivalent ;  the  final  examination  to  be  upon  Attic 
prose  at  sight,  Homer,  and  Greek  Composition. 

The  Conference  does  not  favor  any  examination  upon  grammar 
apart  from  questions  suggested  by  the  text  set  for  translation,  and 
urges  that  the  questions  asked   aim   to  determine   the   applicant's 
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knowledge  of  the  regular  and  more  common  inflections  and  construc- 
tions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  examination  in  Greek  Composition 
form  part  of  the  final  examination,  as  the  Conference  believes  that 
practice  in  translation  into  Greek  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
school  course.  Since  Attic  Greek  must  be  the  basis  of  all  gram- 
matical study  of  Greek  in  schools,  it  follows  that  the  reading  of 
Attic  prose  ought  to  be  continued  parallel  with  the  work  in  Homer 
and  in  connection  with  the  composition  exercises.  By  this  means  a 
model  for  composition  is  secured  by  the  pupil,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Attic  Greek  is  increased  both  by  the  reading  and  by  the  comparisons 
drawn  between  the  Homeric  and  Attic  dialects. 

Vin.   Different  Classes  of  Students. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  no  difference  be  made  in  the  treatment 
of  Greek  for  the  three  classes  of  students  named  in  the  seventh  question 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 


Before  making  any  recommendations  as  to  methods  of  teaching 
Greek  in  the  preparatory'  course,  the  Conference  adopted  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  a  definition  of  its  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
study  of  Greek  in  that  course : 

The  suggestions  which  the  Conference  has  to  make  concerning  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  preparatory  course  are  primarily  determined  by  its 
conception  of  what  constitutes  the  distinctive  w^ork  of  this  course.  This 
work  it  conceives  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  language  of  standard  Attic  prose 
through  instruction  in  Attic  grammar  and  reading  of  Attic  texts,  and  the 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  Greeks  through 
the  reading  of  Homer. 

IX.   Introductory  Work. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  work  in  Greek,  preceding  the 
reading  of  connected  discourse,  aim  to  secure  for  the  student  a  master}^  of 
the  common  forms  of  the  language,  facility  in  the  use  of  as  full  a  vocabu- 
lary as  possible,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  simpler  principles  of  syntax. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  Greek  words  can  best  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  some 
manual  containing  the  more  common  paradigms,  short  and  simple 
sentences  for  translation  from  Greek  into  English  and  from  English 
into  Greek,  and  also  statements  of  the  simpler  principles  of  Greek 
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syntax.  The  Conference  urges  that  written  as  wjbU  as  oral  work  be 
constantly  required  in  the  class  room  that  both  the  eye  and  the  ear 
may  be  appealed  to  in  fixing  firml}'  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  forms  of 
the  language ;  and  that  in  all  exercises  special  attention  be  paid  to 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  Greek.  This  Conference  cannot  give  its 
approval  to  any  scheme  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  Greek  inflec- 
tions which  contemplates  the  learning  of  them  from  isolated  examples 
as  they  chance  to  occur  in  the  connected  text  of  a  classical  author. 
It  believes  that  any  such  attempt  involves  unnecessary  difilcultiea 
that  can  be  easily  avoided  by  requiring  pupils  to  memorise  together 
those  forms  that  are  closely  connected  in  form  and  meaning,  as 
exhibited  in  the  paradigms  usually  given  in  text  books.  The  Confer- 
ence feels  that  as  the  time  for  fixing  forms  by  repetition  is  limited,  a 
logical  and  systematic  order  should  be  followed  in  their  acquisition  ; 
and  while  the  Conference  believes  in  the  use  of  the  reasoning  powers 
and  of  inductive  methods  in  teaching  language,  it  cannot  view  with 
favor  any  effort  to  introduce  into  our  schools  Greek  text  books  based 
exclusively  on  the  so-called  '*  Inductive  Method." 

The  Conference  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  special  attention  be 
given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  suggests  that  this  may 
best  be  accomplished  by  a  careful  memorising  of  the  vocabularies 
connected  with  the  exercises  and  by  a  systematic  study  of  groups  of 
allied  words.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  "root-words"  and  the 
mastery  of  the  meaning  of  terminations,  a  vocabulary,  adequate  to 
the  student's  needs  at  this  stage,  may  be  acquired  without  much 
difiSculty.  Thus  a  necessary  foundation  for  easy  and  rapid  transla- 
tion will  be  laid,  and  the  habit — in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  a 
very  important  habit  —  will  be  established  of  associating  related 
words  in  groups,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  isolated  and  discon- 
nected elements  of  the  language. 

This  introductory  work  in  Greek  should  include  also  a  study  of 
the  simpler  and  more  common  usages  of  syntax.  While  the  Con- 
ference would  not  have  grammatical  knowledge  considered  in  any 
sense  as  an  end  in  the  stud}'  of  Greek,  yet  it  does  regard  such 
knowledge  as  an  essential  means  to  an  end,  and  therefore  urges  that 
it  be  not  neglected  during  the  introductorj^  period  of  the  study.  The 
simpler  constructions  of  the  cases  of  nouns  and  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs  should  be  stated  in  the  manual  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil.  These  constructions  should  be  made  familiar  by  repeated 
reference  to  them  ;  but  whatever  is  unusual,  exceptional,  or  abstruse 
may  well  be  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  the  study.  In  all  this 
work  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  upon  his  knowledge  oL 
Latin  syntax  for  illustration  and  comparison. 
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X.  Reading,  Translation  at  Sight,  and  Translaiion  Proper. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  intelligent  reading  of  the  Greek  text  in 
cla^s  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  work,  and  that  for  this 
careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student  be  required ;  that  reading 
aloud  in  the  class  by  the  teacher,  as  well  as  by  the  pupil,  be  employed  as 
a  means  of  training  the  ear,  and  of  gaining  ability  to  grasp  readily  the 
thought  of  a  passage ;  that  from  the  outset  sight  translation  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  prepared  translation,  and  that  for  this  puqoose  the  text  of 
the  succeeding  lesson  or  lessons  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  separate  work  ; 
that  there  be  also  some  translation  from  hearing,  of  both  prepared  and 
unprepared  work ;  that  there  be  frequent  practice  in  the  reading  at  sight  of 
easy  passages  of  Greek  without  translation,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  grasped,  the  pupil  be  required  to  state 
the  substance  of  the  passage  read ;  that  translation  of  the  Anabasis,  or  its 
equivalent,  be  begun,  at  latest,  in  the  last  half  of  the  first  year,  idiomatic 
English  being  demanded,  and  the  questions  on  the  text  being  asked  before 
or  after  the  connected  translation  of  the  whole  passage,  preferably  before. 

Reading  of  the  Greek  text  is  too  often  neglected  in  schools  with 
the  result  that  the  average  student  on  entering  college  cannot  read  a 
half-page  of  text  intelligently.  The  reader's  attention  is  so  fully 
absorbed  in  his  effort  to  pronounce  the  separate  words  that  he  gives 
little  or  no  thought  to  the  relation  of  the  words  in  a  sentence,  or  of 
Uie  sentences  in  a  paragraph.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  strong  a  state- 
ment to  say  that  the  average  pupil  does  not  associate  the  reading  of 
a  sentence  in  Greek  With  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
same  sentence ;  to  his  mind  these  are  two  separate  processes,  whereas 
he  should  regard  the  reading  of  the  text  as  a  necessary  means  to  the 
understanding  of  the  passage  read.  Therefore  the  Conference  urges 
that  reading  of  the  text  be  constantly  practiced  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil;  that  no  attempt  to  translate  any  Greek  ^^  in  advance ''  be 
made  until  the  passage  has  been  caref  uU}'  read ;  and  that  teachers 
require  from  their  pupils  no  less,  intelligent  reading  of  the  text  than 
accurate  translation  of  the  same. 

Without  underestimating  the  discipline  which  is  gained  from  the 
study  of  Greek,  or  disregarding  the  training  in  English  obtained  by 
careful  and  studied  translation,  the  Conference  conceives  that  one  of 
the  chief  objects  in  the  study  of  any  language  is  to  secure  for  the 
student  the  power  to  appreciate  the  form  and  substance  of  that  lan- 
guage. The  facts  of  a  literature  can  be  translated,  but  the  form, 
the  something  that  makes  every  translation  of  Homer  or  Dante 
inadequate,  cannot  be  alienated  from  its  proper  language.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Conference,  therefore,  the  teaching  of  Greek  from  the 
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first  should  aim  to  give  the  pupil,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ability  to 
read  and  understand  simple  Greek  as  he  reads.  To  obtain  this 
power  the  student  must,  first  of  all,  be  supplied  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  inflections  and  syntactical  constnictions  of 
the  language,  and,  secondly,  he  must  gain  skill  in  using  this  know- 
ledge by  reading  as  large  amounts  of  text  as  possible.  Two  exer- 
cises should  be  constantly  employed :  careful  preparation  of  text  by 
the  pupil  outside  the  class-room  and  reading  and  translation  at  sight 
in  the  class.  The  first  increases  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  secures  to  him  independence  in  working,  while  ^^  sight 
work  "  in  the  class  gives  him  a  free  opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge 
he  has  gained,  stimulates  his  interest,  and  quickens  his  perceptive 
faculties,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  instructor  to  teach  the  best 
methods  of  approach  and  imparting  to  the  learner  a  sense  of  increasing 
power, — which  last  seems  to  the  Conference  a  most  important  result. 

As  stated  above,  the  Conference  believes  that  reading  of  the  text 
should  precede  any  attempt  at  translation,  and  it  would  have  a  clear 
distinction  made  between  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  and  its  translation.  If  from  repeated  readings  of  the  text 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  hand  is  not  clear,  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  approach  the  passage  in  the  order  of  the  original^  and  to 
determine  its  meaning  word  b}'  word  by  noticing  the  inflectional  end- 
ings, the  force  of  compounds,  and  the  relation  of  ideas  implied  in  the 
position  of  words  and  phrases.  Only  when  the  meaning  of  a  passage 
has  been  fully  grasped,  should  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  attempt  a 
translation,  and  then  idiomatic  English  should  be  required.  The 
Conference  believes  that  if  translation  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
earlier  process  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  and  if  in 
translation  only  the  best  English  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable  is 
accepted,  the  translation  dialect,  with  its  injury  to  the  mother- tongue, 
can  be  made  to  disapi)ear. 

While  reading  at  sight  may  fix  knowledge  already  gained  and  gives 
skill  in  using  such  knowledge,  it  adds  few  new  facts  to  the  pupil's 
fund  of  knowledge.  The  meanings  of  words,  new  constructions  and 
forms  must  be  dwelt  upon  to  be  fixed  in  his  memory.  Therefore 
it  is  recommended  that  this  sight  practice  be  given  on  the  passages 
which  follow  the  day's  lesson,  and  that  the  text  read  thus  hastily 
form  part  of  the  succeeding  day's  work ;  by  this  method  the  new 
facts  presented  during  the  sight  reading  can  be  fixed  in  the  pupil's 
mind  by  his  own  study. 

As  the  teacher's  main  purpose  in  asking  questions  on  the  text  is  to 
obtain  proof  that  the  pupil  understands  the  passage  in  hand  and  is 
prepared   to  translate  it  intelligently,  the   Conference  advises  that 
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such  qaestions  be  asked  before  translation  is  begun,  and,  since  noth- 
ing can  be  devised  to  destroy  all  interest  in  the  subject  matter  read 
more  thoroughly  than  the  habit  of  having  a  lesson  translated  in 
small  portions  of  a  few  lines  each,  the  translations  interrupted  with 
questions,  with  no  uninterrupted  translation  of  the  whole,  the  Con- 
ference urges  that  during  some  part  of  each  recitation  houi*  a 
connected  translation  of  the  whole  lesson  be  made. 

XI.   Prosody. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  in  the  study  of  Homer  attention  be 
given  from  the  beginning  to  the  rhythmical  reading  of  the  text ;  that  the 
teaching  of  prosody  be  limited  to  instruction  in  the  most  essential  elements 
in  the  structure  of  the  verse ;  and  that  the  pupil  be  taught  to  use  the  know- 
ledge already  gained  from  the  metrical  reading  of  Virgil. 

To  get  an  adequate  appreciation  of  any  kind  of  Greek  poetry,  it 
must  be  read  rhythmically.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Homeric 
poetry,  which  was  originally  composed  to  be  heard  rather  than  read. 
The  practice  of  translating  Homer  without  reading  the  text  in  its 
metrical  form  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  teacher  of  Homer 
should  at  the  outset  read  the  text  to  his  pupils  and  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  effect  of  a  rhythmical  recitation.  The  details  of  the 
structure  of  the  verse  will  best  be  learned  and  remembered  from 
constant  practice  in  metrical  reading. 


VoUd :  To  concur  with  the  Latin  Conference  in  its  recommendations  as 
to  the  age  at  which  the  study  of  Latin  should  be  begun. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  as  the  report  of  the  Conference 
on  Greek. 

(Signed.)  MARTIN   L.   D'OOGE,   Professor,  University  of 

Michigan t  Ann  Arbor j  Mick.,  Chairman. 

CLIFFORD   H.  MOORE,  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  Mclss,,  Secretary. 

E.  W.  COY,  Principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

A.   F.    FLEET,    Superintendent  of  the    Missouri 
Military  Academy,  Mexico,  Mo. 

ASHLEY   D.  HURT,  Head   Master  of  the   High 
School,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ROBERT  P.  KEEP,  Principal  of  the  Free  Acad- 
emy, Norvrich,  Conn, 

ABBY  LEACH,  Professor,  Vassar  College,  Poughr 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM   H.   SMILEY,  Principal  of  the   High 
School,  Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES   FORSTER   SMITH,  Professor,    Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

BENJ.  IDE  WHEELER,  Professor,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH. 

To  THE  Committee  of  Ten  :  — 

The  Conference  on  the  Study  of  English  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  Report :  — 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  on  Wednesday,  December 
28th,  1892,  at  quarter  of  eleven  a.m.,  by  Professor  Allen.  Principal 
Thurber  was  elected  Chairman  and  Professor  Kittredge,  Secretary. 
The  Conference  remained  in  session  till  half  past  three  o'clock  Fri- 
day, December  30th,  when  it  adjourned  sine  die.  Every  member  was 
present  at  the  deliberations  and  took  part  in  debate.  The  results 
embodied  in  the  present  Report  were  arrived  at  after  much  discus- 
sion, and  represent  in  all  but  a  few  points  of  minor  importance  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Conference.  The  subjects  which  the  Con- 
ference thought  were  included  in  its  commission  are  those  usually 
taught  in  schools  under  the  names  of  English  Language,  English 
Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature.  Elocution 
appeared  to  lie  outside  of  the  subjects  which  the  meeting  was  con- 
vened to  discuss. 

The  main  direct  objects  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  schools  seem 
to  be  two:  (1)  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  expressed 
thoughts  of  others  and  to  give  expression  to  thoughts  of  his  own ; 
and  (2)  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  to  give  the  pupil  some 
acquaintance  with  good  literature,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  extending  that  acquaintance.  Incidentally,  no  doubt,  a  variety  of 
other  ends  may  be  subserved  by  English  study,  but  such  subsidiary 
interests  should  never  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  two  main  pur- 
poses just  indicated.  Further,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
these  main  purposes  separately  in  the  Report  or  even  to  separate 
thorn  formally  in  the  statement  of  a  programme,  yet  in  practice  thev 
should  never  be  dissociated  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  their 
mutual  dependence  should  be  kept  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupils.  The  recommendations  of  the  Conference  should  all  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  these  general  principles,  which  were 
never  lost  sight  of  in  its  debates. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Conference  fall  naturally  into  two 
divisions:  (1)  English  in  schools  below  the  high-school  grade,  and 
(2)    English  in  the  high-school. 
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I.  The  Study  op  English  in  Schools  below  the  High-School 

Grade. 

If  the  pupil  is  to  secure  control  of  the  language  as  an  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  necessary  (1)  that,  during 
the  period  of  life  when  imitation  is  the  chief  motive  principle  in  edu- 
cation, he  should  be  kept  so  far  as  possible  away  froja  the  influence 
jdjy&d  models  and  under  the  influence  of  good  moilels,  and  (2)  that 
e>'ery  thought  which  he^expresses,  whether  orally  or  on  paper,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for  criticism  as  to  language.     Thus") 
every  lesson  in  geography  or  physics  or  mathematics  may  and  should  ' 
become  a  part  of  the  pupil's  training  in  English.     There  can  be  nd^ 
more  appropriate  moment  for  a  brief  lesson  in  expression  than  the 
moment  when  the  pupil  has  something  which  he  is  trying  to  express. 

(f f  this  principle  is  not  regarded,  a  recitation  in  history  or  in  botan}-, 
for  example,  may  easily  undo  aU  that  a  set  exercise  in  English  has 
accomplished.  In  order  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  may  attach  due 
importance  to  this  incidental  instruction  in  English,  the  pupil's  stand- 
ing in  any  subject  should  depend  in  part  on  his  use  of  clear  and 
correct  English. 

In  addition  to  this  incidental  training,  appropriate  special  instruc- 
tion in  English  should  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum  from  the  begin- 
njpg'  For  convenience  this  special  instruction  may  be  considered 
under  three  heads :  (a)  \t  language  "  and  composition,  (6)  formal  or 
systematic  grammar,  (c)  evading,  or  lessons  in  literature. 

A.  *'  Language^*  and  composition,  —  During  the  first  two  years  at 
school,  children  may  acquire  some  fluency  of  expression  by  reprodu- 
ciiig.  orally  in  their  own  words  stories  told  them  by  their  teachers  and 
by  inventing  stories  about  objects. and  pictures. 

Not  later  than  the  first  term  of  the  third  school-year  children  should 
begin  to  compos^  in  writing.  To  assist  them  in  overcoming  mechan- 
ical difficulties  (as  of  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  etc.),  they 
should  be  required  to  copy  and  to  write  from  dictation  and  from 
memory  short  and  easy  passages  of  prose  and  verse. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  third  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  school-year, 
•*  language-work  "  should  be  of  three  kinds : 

1.  jQral  and  written  exercises  in  the  correct  employment  of  the 
forms  of  the  so-called  "  iiTCgular**  verbs,  of  pronominal  forms,  and 
of  words  and  phrases  frequently  misused. 

2.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  the  most  elementary  form  of  com- 
position, that  is,  in  the  construction  of  sentences  of  various  kinds. 
The  matter  out  of  which  the  sentences  are  to  be  constructed  may,  if 
iiecessaiy,  be  supplied  by  the  teacher ;  but  the  pupil  should,  from  his 
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earliest  years,  be  encouraged  to  furnish  his  own  material,  expressing 
his  own  thoughts  in  a  natural  way.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  these  exercises  practical  rather  than  technical  and  to 
AYpu\  thf>  prrpfft  nf  thft  olH-fftahionpd  routine  method  of  instruction  in 
grammar.  ^'"^""^ — " 

3.  The  writing  of  narratives  and  descriptions.  —  These  exercises 
should  begin  with  the  third  school-year  and  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  course.  The  subjects  assigned  should  gradually  in- 
crease in  difficulty :  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  school-years,  if  not 
earlier,  they  maj-  often  be  suggested  by  the  pupil's  observation  or 
personal  experience.  The  paraphrasing  of  poetry  is  not  to  be  com« 
mended  as  an  exercise  in  prose  composition :  it  is  often  of  value  tp 
require  the  pupil  to  tell  or  write,  in  his  own  words,  the  story  of  some 
narrative  poem ;  but  the.  reducing  of  lyric  poetry  to  prose  is  hardly  to 
be  defended.  Pains  should  be  taken,  from  the  outset,  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  child's  vocabulary  by  suggesting  to  him,  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts,  better  words  than  those  he  maj'  himself  have 
chosen.  He  should  be  trained  to  recognize  when  a  sentence  natur- 
ally closes,  and  should  be  w&rned  against  running  distinct  sentenced 
together.  He  should  also  be  trained  to  perceive  the  larger  divisions 
.of  thought  which  are  conventionally  indicated  by  paragraphs.  The 
teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  necessity  of  correctness  in  the 
formation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  is  like  the  necessity  of  accu«» 
rate  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  in  mathe- 
matical work,  and  that  composition  proper,  —  the  grouping  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  —  as  well  as  development  of  a  central 
idea,  should  never  be  taught  until  this  basis  of  correct  sentences  is 
attained. 

Spelling  should  be  learned  incidentally,  in  connection  with  every 
subject  studied,  and  not  from  a  spelling-book. 

Compositions  and  all  other  written  exercises  should  receive  careful 
and  appropriate  criticism,  and  the  staff  of  instructors  should  be  large 
enough  to  protect  every  teacher  from  an  excess  of  this  peculiarly 
exacting  and  fatiguing  work. 

B,  Formal  or  systematic  grammar.  — JJJot  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  pupil's  age  the  study  of  formal  grammar,  with  drill  in 
fundamental  analysis,  may  be  taken  up.  It  should  not  be  pursued  as 
a  separate  study  longer  than  is  necessary  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  main  principles.  Probably  a  single  j'ear  (not  more  than  three 
hours  a  week)  will  be  sufficient.  Subsequently,  although  gram- 
matical analysis  (as  an  instrument  of  interpretation  and  of  criticism) 
may  properly  accompany  reading  and  the  study  of  composition,  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
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The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  should  aim  principally  to  enable 
the  pupil  (1)  to  recognize  the  parts  of  speegh,  and  (2)  to  analyze 
sentences  both  as  to  structure  and  as  to  syntax.     Routine  parsings 
should  be  avoided,  and  exercises  in  the  correction  of  false  syntax       '  ■■^- 
should  be  sparingly  resorted  to. 

The  study  of  word-analysis  (etymology),  —  including  the  subjects 
of  root-words,  prefixes,  and  terminations  —  should  not  form  a  sepa- 
rate subject  in  the  grammar-school  course.  All  instruction  in  these 
matters  should  be  incidental,. 

With  regard  to  the  study  of  f Qrigaal  grammar  the  Conference  wishes 
to  lay  stress  on  three  points  :  (1)  a  student  may  be  taught  to  speak 
and  write,  good^nglish  without  receiving  any  special  instruction  in 
formal  grammar ;  (2)  ihfi^study^  of  fonnal  grammar  is  valuable  as 
training  jn  thought,  but  has  Only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  art  of  I 
writing  and  speaking;  and  (3)  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  incidental  and  should  be  brought  into 
close  connection  with  the  pupil's  work  in  reading  and  composition. 
These  principles  explain  the  considerable  reduction  recommended  by 
the  Conference  in  the  amount  of  time  allowed  to  this  study. 

C.  Reading,  or  Lessons  in  Literature.  —  Reading-books  should  be  | 
of  a  literary  character  and  should   not  attempt  to  teach  physical  /" 
science  or  natural  history.     They  should  make  very  sparing  use  of 
sentimental  poetry. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  third  yea,r  at  school,  the  pupil  should  be? 
required  to  supplement  his  regular  reading-book  with  other  reading-'' 
matter  of  a  distinctly  literary  kind.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ^evewm 
school-year  the  reading-book  may  be  discarded,  and  the  pupil  should 
henceforth  read  literature,  —  prose  and  narrative  poetry  in  about 
equal  parts.  Complete  works  should  usually  be  studied.  When 
.extracts  must  be  resorted  to,  these  should  be  long  enough  to  possess 
a  unity  of  their  own  and  to  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  an  author's 
style  and  method.  Children  should  be  taught  to  read  distinctly  and 
with  expression,  but  without  exaggeration  or  mannerisms.  They 
should  be  taught  to  CQmprehend  the  subject-matter  as  a  whole  and  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  parts,  as  well  as  to  discover  and  appreciate 
beauties  of  thought  and  expression.  Due  attention  should  be  paid  to 
what  are  sometimcis  thoughtlessly  regarded  as  points  of  pedantic 
detail,  such  as  the  elucidation  of  involved  sentences,  the  expansion 
of  metaphors  into  similes  and  the  compression  of  similes  into  meta- 
phors, the  tracing  of  historical  and  other  references,  and  a  study  of 
the  denotation  and  connotation  of  single  words.  Such  details  are 
necessary  if  the  pupil  is  to  be  brought  to  anything  but  the  vaguest 
understanding  of  what  he  reads,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  an  Intel- 
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ligent  teacher  will  allow  himself  to  be  dominated  by  them.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  early  years  of  his  training  the  pupil  is 
forming  habits  of  reading  and  of  thought  which  will  either  aid  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  of  which  he  will  by -and- by  have  to  cure 
himself  with  painful  effort. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  it  is  expedient  that  the  English 
work  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar-school  course  (includ- 
ing formal  grammar,  reading,  and  composition)  should  be  in  the 
hands  jt^a  special  teacher  or  teacbfirs.  But  the  appointment  of  such 
teacher  or  teachers  should  not  be  held  to  excuse  the  instructors  m 
other  subjects  from  the  oversight  of  the  English  of  their  pupils.  It 
is  only  by  cordial  cooperation  in  all  departments  that  satisfactory 
results  in  this  direction  can  l)e  obtained.  To  the  lack  of  such  joint 
effort  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  English  study  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  may  be  in  great  part  ascribed. 

II.    The  Study  of  English  in  the  High-School. 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  study  of  English  should  be 
pursued  in  the  high-school  for  five  hours  a  week  during  the  entire 
course  of  four  3'ears.  This  would  make  the  total  amount  of  available 
time  not  far  from  eight  hundred  hours  (or  periods). 

The  study  of  literature  and  training  in  the  expression  of  thought, 
taken  together,  are  the  fundamental  elements  in  any  proper  high- 
school  course  in  English,  and  demand  not  merely  the  largest  share  of 
time  and  attention  but  continuous  and  concurrent  treatment  through- 
out the  four  3'ear8.  The  Conference  therefore  recommends  the 
assignment  of  three  hours  a  week  for  four  years  (or  480  hours  in  the 
total)  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  the  assignment  of  two  hours  a 
week  for  the  first  two  years,  and  one  hour  a  week  for  the  last  two 
years  (or  240  hours  in  the  total)  to  training  in  composition.  By  the 
study  of  literature  the  Conference  means  the  study  of  the  works  of 
good  authors,  net  the  study  of  a  manual  of  literary  history. 

Rhetoric,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  high-school  course,  connects 
itself  directly,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  study  of  literature,  furnish- 
ing the  student  with  apparatus  for  analysis  and  criticism,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  practice  in  composition,  acquainting  the  student 
with  principles  and  maxims  relating  to  effective  discourse.  For  this 
earlier  stage,  therefore,  extending  through  the  first  two  years,  no 
assignment  of  hours  to  rhetoric  has  been  deemed  advisable,  and  an 
assignmei.t  of  one  hour  a  week  in  the  third  year  (a  total  of  40  hour's), 
is  thought  sufficient  for  any  systematic  view  of  rhetoric  that  should 
be  attempted  in  tlio  high  school.     It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
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if  the  teacher  has  boiiie  in  mind  the  practical  uses  of  rhetoric  in  the 
first  two  3'ears,  he  will  have  conveyed  the  essentials  of  the  art  (with 
or  without  references  to  a  text-book)  before  the  systematic  view 
begins,  so  that  this  view  will  be  a  kind  of  codification  of  prinicples 
already  applied  in  practice. 

The  history  of  English  literature  should  be  taught  incidentally,  in 
connection  with  the  pupiFs  study  of  particular  authors  and  works  ^ 
tlie  mechanical  use  of  *' manuals  of  literature"  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  committing  to  memory  of  names  and  dates  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  culture.  In  the  fourth  year,  however,  an  attempt  may 
be  made,*  by  means  of  lectures  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  pupil  a  view 
of  our  literature  as  a  whole  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  relations 
between  periods.  This  instruction  should  accompany,  —  not  super- 
sede, —  a  chronologically  arranged  sequence  of  authors.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  a  syllabus  or  brief  primer  may  be  used. 

To  the  subject  of  Historical  and  Systematic  (or  Formal)  Grammar, 
one  hour  a  week  in  the  fourth  year  (a  total  of  40  hours)  may  be  assigned. 

In  the  present  state  of  text-books  and  teachers,  the  study  of  the 
History  of  English  Language  cannot,  perhaps,  be  generally  or  even 
extensively  introduced  into  the  high  schools.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Conference,  however,  that  certain  parts  of  that  study  may  be  profit- 
ably undertaken  during  the  last  3'ear  of  the  high-school  course,  and 
tbat  some  systematic  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  language  is  of 
value  to  the  student  who  goes  no  farther  than  the  high  school,  as  well, 
as  to  the  student  preparing  for  college. 

It  is  obvious  that  without  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle- 
English  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  a  study  of  the  history  of 
sound  change  as  exemplified  in  derivation,  word-composition,  and 
inflections,  nor  can  any  great  good  come  from  an  illustration  of 
modem  syntax  through  the  syntax  of  stages  of  the  language  with 
which  the  student  is  unfamiliar;  but,  although  these  important 
branches  of  the  subject  must  necessarily  be  reserved  to  a  later  period, 
it  api)ear8  evident  that  certain  other  branches  of  the  study  might  be 
pursued  to  advantage  even  by  pupils  who  have  no  knowledge  either 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  English  or  of  any  foreign  tongue.  The 
Conference  has  in  mind  the  following  topics  :  — 

1.  The  History  and  Geography  of  the  English  speaking  people,  so 
far  as  these  illustrate  the  development  of  the  English  language. 

2.  Phonetics. — Though  we  do  not  recommend  any  study  of  details 
in  the  historical  development  of  English  spelling,  we  think  it  essential 
that  every  high  school  scholar  should  possess  a  clear  idea  of  the 
general  causes  which  have  given  English  the  peculiar  value  of  its 
vowel  BymbolSf  and  made  them  essentially  different  from  the  system 
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of  other  languages.  Such  study  would  prevent,  for  example,  acquies- 
cence in  the  common  error  of  regarding  the  vowel^'in  rid  and  rnde  as 
the  short  and  the  long  of  the  same  sound.  ' 

3.  Word'Composition.  — The  historical  study  of  inflections  and  of 
word-composition  should  not  be  included  in  this  scheme.  But  some 
elementary  treatment  of  prefixes  and  sufifixes  and  of  word-composition 
may  come  in  incidentally.  The  purpose  of  including  it,  however,  is 
rather  to  illustrate  principles  of  historical  development  than  to 
acquaint  the  pupil  with  a  body  of  details. 

4.  Elements  of  the  English  Vocabulary,  —  This  branch  of  English 
study  is  already  pursued  in  some  secondary  schools  as  an  independent 
subject,  with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  such  a  book  as  Trench's  "  On  the 
Study  of  Words  "  ;  but  the  view  of  the  Conference  is  that  it  would  be 
better  to  include  it  as  a  part  of  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  history 
of  the  language.  The  extent  to  which  the  study  of  the  sources  of 
English  words  can  be  carried  in  any  school  or  class  will  depend  on 
the  acquaintance  the  pupils  possess  with  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
This  subject  should  be  so  pursued  as  to  illustrate  the  political,  social, 
intellectual,  and  religious  development  of  the  English  race ;  and  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  will  be  profitable  to  youth  only  in  propor- 
tion as  it  links  itself  with  other  knowledge  derived  from  their  general 
reading  or  from  their  other  school  work. 

5.  Changes  in  the  meaning  of  words.  —  A  systematic  study  of 
development  in  the  meaning  of  words  should  not  come  in  as  a  distinct 
part  of  this  plan.  Such  study  should  however,  of  course,  be  included 
incidentally  in  the  interpretation  of  literature. 

The  teacher  must  of  course  be  familiar  with  the  more  important 
facts  of  historical  English  grammar,  and  be  able  to  use  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  any  branch  of  English,  whenever  they  serve 
to  explain  diflficulties  or  to  fix  grammatical  principles.  In  addition 
to  those  parts  of  historical  grammar  that  have  been  more  specifically 
mentioned  above,  the  following  may  be  noted,  as  illustrations  of  the 
topics  of  this  subject  that  may  receive  attention  in  high  schools,  so 
far  as  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  general  linguistic  study  rend- 
ers it  advisable,  and  so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  can  be  found  for 
such  work :  —  dialects  and  literary  language,  authority  and  usage, 
decay  of  inflections. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  the  best  results  in  the 
teaching  of  English  in  high  schools  cannot  be  secured  without  the  aid 
given  by  the  study  of  some  other  language,  and  that  Latin  and 
German,  by  reason  of  their  fuller  inflectional  system  are  especially 
suited  to  this  end. 
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The  Conference  wishes  also  to  emphasize  in  the  case  of  high-schools 
what  has  been  already  said  with  regard  to  schools  of  lower  grade : 
that  every  teacher,  whatever  his  department,  should  feel  responsible- 
for  the  use  of  good  English  on  the  part  of  his  pupils. 

The  question  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college  was  carefully 
considered  by  the  Conference  and  a  definite  scheme  of  examinations 
devised  for  recommendation  to  American  colleges.  These  recom- 
mendations concern  all  scholars  in  high-schools,  for  the  Conference  is 
of  opinion  that  the  high-school  course  in  English  should  be  identical 
for  students  who  intend  to  go  to  college  or  to  a  scientific  school,  and 
for  those  who  do  not,  and  that  the  requirements  in  English  for  admis- 
sion to  college  or  to  a  scientific  school  should  be  so  adjusted  as  not 
to  contravene  this  principle.  The  practice  now  too  prevalent  of  main- 
taining one  course  in  English  for  pupils  who  intend  to  go  to  college, 
another  for  candidates  for  admission  to  a  scientific  or  technical  school, 
and  a  third  for  pupils  whose  schooling  ends  with  their  graduation 
from  the  high-school,  cannot  be  defended  on  any  reasonable  grounds. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  one  of  these  three  classes  of  students 
should  receive  a  training  in  their  mother  tongue  different  either  in  kind 
or  in  amount  from  that  received  by  either  of  the  other  two  classes. 

The  Conference  is  also  convinced  that  the  cause  of  secondary 
education  would  be  materially  helped  if  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  college,  in  English  as  in  other  subjects,  were  to  be  made  uniform 
in  kind  throughout  the  country.  Uniformity  in  amount  is  certainly 
not  practicable  and  probably  not  desirable. 

The  specific  recommendations  of  the  Conference  as  to  English 
requirements  for  admission  to  colleges. and  scientific  schools  are  the 
following :  — 

1.  That  the  reading  of  certain  masteipieces  of  English  literature, 
not  fewer  in  number  than  those  at  present  assigned  by  the  Commission 
of  New  England  Colleges,  should  be  required. 

2.  Each  of  these  should  be  so  far  as  possible  representative  of  some 
period,  tendency,  or  type  of  literature,  in  order  that  alternative 
questions  like  those  suggested  in  §  5  (below)  may  be  provided. 
The  whole  number  of  these  works  selected  for  any  year  should 
represent  with  as  few  gaps  as  possible  the  course  of  English  literature 
from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  present  time. 

3-  Of  these  books  a  considerable  number  should  be  of  a  kind  to  be 
read  by  the  student  cursorily  and  bj^  himself.  A  limited  number, 
however,  may  be  read  in  the  class-room  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  teacher. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  reading  of  all  these  required  books 
the  teacher  shoold  encourage  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  and  the 
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investigation  of  pertinent  questions  in  literary  history  and  criticism. 
The  faithfulness  with  which  such  auxiliary  work  is  carried  on  should 
be  constantly  tested  by  means  of  written  and  oral  reports  and  class- 
room discussion,  and  the  same  tests  should  be  applied  to  the 
required  books  read  cursorily  (see  §  3). 

5.  The  Conference  doubts  the  wisdom  of  requiring,  for  admission 
to  college,  set  essays  (e.  ^.,  on  the  books  prescribed,  as  above^  Jl)^ 
—  essays  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  test  the  pupil's  ability  to  write 
English.  It  believes  that  there  are  serious  theoretical  and  practical 
objections  to  estimating  a  student's  power  to  write  a  language  on  the 
basis  of  a  theme  composed  not  for  the  sake  of  expounding  something 
that  he  knows  or  thinks,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  ability 
to  ivrite. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  the  formal  essay  remains  a  part  of  the  admis- 
sion examination,  it  is  recommended  that  questions  on  topics  of 
literary  history  or  criticism,  or  on  passages  cited  from  prescribed 
works,  be  set  as  an  alternative.  These  topics  and  passages  should  be 
such  as  (1)  to  bring  out  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  with  regard  to 
the  subjects  suggested  in  §  4,  and  (2)  to  test  his  ability  to  methodize 
his  knowledge  and  to  write  clearly  and  concisely.  The  questions  set 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  require  answers  of  some  length.^ 

6.  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a 
highly  intelligent  teacher  exercises  in  the  correction  of  bad  English 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  And  therefore  the  Conference  believes 
that  the  correction  of  specimens  of  bad  English  should  not  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  admission  examination,^  though  it  is  not 
prepared  to  recommend  the  exclusion  of  such  specimens.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  those  selected  are  really  offences  against  good 
English  (not  merely  against  good  style)  and,  further,  that  they  are 
such  offences  as  experience  has  shown  young  writers  are  prone  to 
commit.  Obscure  sentences  and  nonsensical  or  puzzling  combina- 
tions of  words  should  be  avoided. 

7.  The  admission  of  a  student  to  college  so  far  as  English  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  made  to  depend  largely  on  his  ability  to  write  Eng- 
lish as  shown  in  his  examination-books  on  other  subjects  (such  as 
history).  If  the  candidate's  translations  from  foreign  languages  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  examiner  should  remember  that  vagueness 
and  absurdity  in  such  translations  often  result  from  ignorance  of  the 
foreign  language  rather  than  from  incompetent  knowledge  of  one's 
mother  tongue,  and  that,  further,  the  art  of  translation  is  a  very 
diQicult  art  even  to  a  writer  who  is  at  home  in  both  the  languages 

'  Not  loss  than  a  page  of  the  examination-book. 
*  Say  not  more  than  one-fifth. 
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concerned.  A  student  who  in  general  writes  well  enough  may,  from 
either  or  both  of  these  causes,  appear  to  very  poor  advantage  in  an 
exercise  in  translation. 

8.  Though  it  is  clear  that  the  power  to  write  a  language  can  be  ob- 
tained only  b}'  unremitting  practice,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
ference, such  practice  may  properly  be  accompanied  and  illustrated 
by  a  course  in  elementary  rhetoric.  This  course  should  include  not"^ 
only  the  principles  of  clearness,  force,  and  good  taste,  but  the  princi- 
ples of  the  arrangement  of  clauses  in  the  sentence  and  of  sentences 
in  the  paragraph.  The  teacher  should  bear  iu  mind  tiiat  any  body 
of  written  English,  of  whatever  length,  is  an  organic  unit,  with  prin- 
ciples that  apply  as  well  to  the  arrangement  of  the  minor  elements  as 
to  the  grouping  of  the  larger  divisions  of  essay  or  book.  Especial 
care  should  be  taken  that  rhetoric  is  not  studied  by  itself  or  for  its 
own  sake.  Its  connection  with  the  pui)irs  actual  written  or  spoken 
exercises  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  Conference  there- 
fore does  not  contemplate  an  examination  in  formal  rhetoric  as  a 
requirement  for  admission  to  college. 

9.  There  should  be  no  division  of  the  admission  examination  in 
English.  When  a  college  or  scientitic  school  allows  a  division  of 
admission  requirements  into  ''preliminary"  and  "final,"  English 
should  be  a  "  final"  subject. 

10.  The  relative  impoitance  of  the  English  language  and  literature 
as  a  subject  among  other  requirements  for  admission  to  college  is 
about  one  in  six ;  but  the  Conference  feels  strongly  that  no  student 
should  be  admitted  to  college  who  shows  in  his  English  examination 
and  in  his  other  examinations  (as  in  §  7)  that  he  is  very  deficient  in 
ability  to  write  good  English. 

May  lath,  1898. 
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Cambridge,  March  11,  1893. 
To  THE  Committee  of  Ten: 

Gentlemen, — The  Conference  on  Modem  Languages,  which  met 

In  Washington   on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  December,   1892, 

submits  the  following  report. 

C.  H.  GrandgeKt,  Chairman* 

A,   Time  op  Introduction. 

1.  Wherever  thoroughly  competent  teachers  can  be  secured,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  introduced  into  the  grammar 
schools  an  elective  course  in  German  or  French,  open  to  all  pupils 
who  have  arrived  at  the  fourth  year  from  the  end.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  average  boy  or  girl  will  reach  this  stage  at  the  age  of  ten. 
We  make  the  above  recommendation,  not  with  a  view  to  separating, 
at  such  an  early  period,  the  scholars  who  are  likely  to  enter  a  high 
school  or  college  from  those  who  are  to  receive  only  elementary  in- 
struction, but  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  educational  effects  of  modern 
language  study  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  all  who  are  able  to 
pursue  it  under  proper  guidance.  It  will  train  their  memory,  and 
develop  their  sense  of  accuracj' ;  it  will  quicken  and  strengthentfieir 
reasoning  powers  by  offering  them,  at  every  step,  problems  that  must 
be  immediately  solved  b}^  the  correct  application  of  the  results  of 
their  own  observation  ;  it  will  help  them  to  understand  the  structure -5 
of  the  English  sentence  and  the  real  meaning  of  English  words ;  it 
will  broaden  their  minds  by  revealing  to  them  modes  of  thought  and  ^^ 
expression  different  from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
The  study  of  Latin  appears,  it  is  true,  to  present  these  same  ad- 
vantages ;  but  living  languages  seem  to  us  better  adapted  to  grammar 
school  work,  both  on  account  of  the  greater 'ease  with  which  they  can 
be  taught  and  learned,  and  because  of  their  closer  relation  to  the 
interests  and  ideas  of  to-da}'.- 

2.  We  believe  that  children  should,  if  possible,  begin  their  studj^ 
of  German  or  French  by  the  time  they  are  ten  years  old.  At  that 
age  their  perceptions  are  aciite,  their  vocal  organs  are  still  flesnble, 
and  they  are  comparatively  free  from  that  morbid  fear  of  ridiculS^ 
which  impedes  their  progress  in  later  years  ;  consequently  they  are 
able  to  acquire  a  tolerably  correct  pronunciation  and  make  some 
headway  in    the  practical    use  of   the   language.      Moreover,   their  ' 

iutercst  is  easily  kindled,  and  they  are  eager  to  \\nb\Vift  tXvft  life  and 
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spirit  of  a  foreign  toague.  We  do  not  on  the  other  hand,  recommend 
the  introduction  of  German  or  French  earlier  than  the  fifth  school 
year,  because  we  fear  that  if  it  were  begun  sooner,  it  would  necessa- 
rily be  broken  off  before  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course  ;  and 
any  interruption  of  the  modern  language  study  should,  in  our  opinion, 
be  carefully  avoided. 

3.  In  places  where  it  is  as  yet  impossible,  through  lack  of  teachers 
or  of  money,  to  include  a  modern  language  in  the  grammar  school 
curriculum,  we  believe  that  French  or  German  should  form,  from  the 
very  first,  a  part  of  the  high  school  course  ;  it  is  essential  that  pupils 
should  study  at  least  one  language  long  enough  to  reach  some  degree 
of  maturity  in  it.  If,  however,  classes  are  obliged,  for  any  reason, 
to  begin  Latin  or  Greek  on  entering  the  secondary  school,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  studj'  of  French  or  German  be  postponed  a  twelve- 
month ;  for  we  regard  as  entirely  inexpedient  the  introduction  of 
two  foreign  languages  in  the  same  year.  When  a  minimum  of  French 
or  German  is  offered  as  a  supplement  to  a  curriculum  comprising  two 
other  foreign  languages,  the  last  language  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
third  year. 

B.   Number  of  Lessons  per  Week. 

4.  In  the  grammar  grade  we  recommend  that  during  the  first  year 
five  recitation  periods  per  week  be  given  to  the  modern  language ; 
during  the  second,  at  least  four;  and  during  each  of  the  other  two 
years,  at  least  three.  To  be  successful,  the  study  of  a  new  language 
should  present  a  suflficient  number  of  weekly  exercises  to  enlist  and 
hold  the  full  interest  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  young  children, 
especially,  it  is  found  that  more  is  accomplished  by^short  but  frequent 
lessons  than  by  longer  ones  at  greater  intervals. 

5.  For  the_high  gchool  we  make  the  following  recommendations, 
which  refer,  of  course,  onl}'  to  modern  languages:  (a)  the  first 
foreign  language  studied  should  be  taken  up  at  once  and  carried  on, 
with  four  recitations  a  week,  through  all  four  years ;  (6)  the  second 
foreign  language  studied  —  whether  the  first  be  ancient  or  modern  — 
should  be  begun  the  second  year  and  continued,  with  four  exercises 
per  week,  through  the  rest  of  the  course ;  (o)  the  third  foreign  lan- 
guage studied  —  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  other  two  —  should  be 
introduced  in  the  third  year  and  pursued,  with  three  lessons  weekly, 
during  the  last  two  years.  lu  the  third  case  the  suggestion  of 
three  hours  a  week  for  two  3'ear8,  rather  than  five  recitations  weekly 
for  one  year,  is  made  with  a  view  to  avoiding  too  much  pressure 
daring  the  last  year,  when  tlie  pupil  is  most  likely  to  be  overworked^ 
nnd  B  new  subject  is  in  greatest  danger  of  being  s\lg\iled\  xxwOi^t 
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different  circumstances  five  exercises  per  week  for  one  year  might, 
in  our  opinion,  give  somewhat  better  results  than  three  hours  weekly 
for  two. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  take  for  granted  a  high  school  course  of 
four  years  and  a  primary  and  grammar  school  course  extending  over 
at  least  eight  years.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  pro- 
posed number  of  modern  language  recitations  per  week  during  the 
different  years  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  :  — 

School  Tkab  :    lit.  2d.  3d.  4th.  6th.  eth.  7th.  8th. 
Element  ART  Schools  —  First  Language :  5     4     3     3 


Secondakt   Schools 


. 


School  Tsab:       Itt.  ad.  3d.  4th. 
Maximum   J    First  Language :       4     4     4     4 


f   Fi] 
1   Se 


Second  Language :         4     4     4 
Minimum,  —  Third  Language :  3     3 


In  general  the  two  maximum  courses  in  secondary  schools  are  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  same  ground  :  it  is  thought  that  the  facility  gained 
by  the  previous  studj'  of  another  language  will  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  one  year.  But  where  the  elementary  schools  offer  a  German 
or  a  French  course,  wc  intend  that  the  first  language  studied  in  the 
high  school  shall  be  the  same  one  that  was  begun  in  the  grammar 
grade ;  and  in  this  case  the  first  maximum  will  comprise  more  than 
the  second. 

C.   Course  of  Study. 

7.  According  to  our  best  judgment,  all  pupils  of  the  same  intelli- 
gence and  the  same  degree  of  maturity  should  be  instructed  alike, 
no  matter  whether  the}'  are  subsequently  to  enter  a  college  or  scien- 
tific school,  or  intend  to  pursue  their  studies  no  further. 

I.    Grammar  Schools.    . 

8.  It  is  expected  that  during  the  first  two  years  the  lessons  will 
/Consist  of  interesting  but  systematic  oral  exercises,  combined  with 
ythe  use  of  pictures  and  the  reading  of  very  elementary  texts.     The 

mass  of  knowledge  thus  acqiiired  will,  in  the  other  two  j-ears,  be 
classified,  extended,  and  fixed  in  the  memory  by  means  of  a  lai*ger 
amount  of  reading  and  a  more  formal  study  of  grammatical  principles- 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  oral  work  will  not  be  neglected  during  an}' 
part  of  the  course.  The  objects  to  be  attained  in  these  four  years 
are  :  (a)  a  good  proiiimciatiou  ;  (b)  ability  to  understand  very  easy 
German  or  French  when  it  is  spoken ;  (c)  ability  to  read,  without 
painful  effort,  simple  stories  in  the  foreign  language ;  {d)  ability  to 
construct  short  German  or  French  sentences,  applying  the  elementary 
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rules  of  grammar.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  such  a 
course  as  we  have  outlined  would,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher,  produce  results  of  permanent  value,  whether  the  study  be 
considered  as  a  means  of  mental  training  or  as  a  foundation  for 
further  work  in  the  same  line. 

n.    High  Schools. 

9.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  term  ''elementary*'  will  be 
applied  to  the  first  half  of  the  maximum  courses  and  to  the  entire 
minimum  course  (see  §  6)  ;  the  second  half  of  the  maximum  courses 
will  be  called  "  advanced.'*  The  numbers  of  pages  specified  below 
are  intended  to  include  not  only  prepared  work  but  all  sight  reading 
done  in  the  class.  Our  recommendations  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission 
Examinations.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  course  of  study  that  will  pro- 
duce the  following  results  :  — 

10.  In  Elementary  Oerman.  —  (a)  Familiarity  with  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  and  especially  with  these  topics :  the  declension  of  arti- 
cles, g^ectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified  ;  the 
conjugation  of  weak  and  of  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  the  com- 
moner prepositions ;  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries ;  the 
elementary  rales  of  syntax  and  word  order.  (6)  Ability  to  translate 
at  sight  a  passage  of  easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words.  It  is 
believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  not  less 
than  two^ hundred  duodeciynp  pages  of  simple  German,  (c)  Ability 
to  pronounce  German  and  to  recognize  German  words  and  easy 
sentences  when  they  are  uttered. 

11.  In  Advanced  German. —  (a)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced 
grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  of  the 
elements  of  word-formation,  and  of  the  principal  values  of  prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctions,  the  scholars  must  be  familiar  with  the 
essentials  of  German  syntax,  and  particularly  with  the  uses  of  modal 
auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes,  (h)  Ability  to 
translate  ordinary  German.  It  is  thought  that  pupils  can  acquire 
this  ability  by  reading,  in  all,  not  less  than  seven  hundred  duodecimo 
pages,  (c)  Ability  to  write  in  German  a  paragraph  upon  an  assigned 
subject  chosen  from  the  works  studied  in  class,  (c/)  Ability  to  follow 
a  recitation  conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language 
questions  asked  by  the  instructor. 

12.  In  Elementary  French,  —  (a)  P'amiliarity  with  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  and  especially  with  these  topics :  the  conjugation  of 
r^ular  and  the  more  usual  irregular  verbs,  such  as  dire,  faire^  and 
the  classes  represented   by  ouv^rir^  donnir,  connaltre,  conduire^  and 
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craindre ;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns ;  the  use  of 
other  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives ;  the  inflection  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  excepting  rare  cases ;  the 
partitive  constructions.  (b)  Ability  to  translate  simple  prose  at 
sight.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by 
reading  not  less  than  four  hundred  duodecimo  pages  from  at  least 
three  dissimilar  works.  *  (c)  Ability  to  pronounce^  French  and  to 
recognize  French  words  and  easy  sentences  when  they  are  uttered. 

13.  In  Advanced  French.  —  (a)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced 
grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence  and  of 
the  values  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  the  scholars  must  be 
familiar  with  the  essentials  of  French  syntax  —  especially  the  use  of 
modes  and  tenses  —  and  with  the  more  frequently  recurring  idiomatic 
phrases,  (b)  Ability  to  translate  standard  French.  It  is  thought 
that  pupils  can  acquire  this  ability  b}^  reading,  in  all,  not  less  than 
one  thousand  duodecimo  pages,  (c)  Ability  to  write  in  French  a 
paragraph  upon  an  assigned  subject  chosen  from  the  works  studied  in 
class,  (d)  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  French  and  to 
answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by  the  instructor. 

14.  The  ability  to  translate  at  sight  expected  in  each  grade  of 
French  is  greater  than  that  i*equired  in  the  corresponding  grade  of 
German.  The  texts  used  in  the  elementary  courses  should  consist 
of  ordinary  nineteenth  century  prose,  judiciously  varied  with  such 
short  pieces  of  poetry  as  the  teacher  may  select.  In  the  advanced 
courses  all  the  reading  matter  should  be  of  high  literary  value.  The 
study  of  classical  works  should  be  reserved  until  the  pupil  can 
read  with  ease  e very-day  modern  prose.  If,  however,  the  language 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  grammar  school,  the  high  school  standard 
can  be  considerably  raised,  and  some  classical  authors  should  be 
introduced  at  an  early  stage. 

D.   Method  op  Instruction. 

15.  The  following  recommendations  are  borrowed,  in  the  main, 
from  the  Synopsis  of  French  and  German  Instruction  for  1890  in 
the  high  schools  of  Boston,  Mass. :  — 

16.  In  modern  language  courses  the  efforts  of  teachers  are  naturally 
directed  mainlj'^  toward  enabling  pupils  to  translate  French  and  Grcr- 
man  at  sight,  and,  ultimately,  to  read  these  languages  without  the  in- 
terposition of  ^glish.  In  order  to  gain  the  necessary  vocabulary,  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  ground  must  be  covered :  reading  must,  therefore,  be 
rapid.  A  mistaken  idea  of  '*  thorotlghness  "  may  cause  the  waste  of 
much  valuable  time.     Sight  translation  should  begin  at  the  very  out- 
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set  of  the  first  year's  course,  and  should  always  form  an  importaat 
part  of  the  work  ;  it  should  proceed  as  briskly  as  possible,  the  teacher 
lifting  beginners  over  hard  places,  and  showing  them  how  to  find 
their  own  way  through  the  rest.  All  pasiiages  of  an  abstruse  or 
technical  nature  should  be  skipped,  or  translated  by  the  instructor : 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  contending  with  difficulties  that  have 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  language.  Frequent  Reviews  of 
reading-matter  are  not  to  be  recommended :  the  students'  time  can  /- 
nearlj^  always  be  spent  much  more  profitably  on  new  texts,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  stimulating  fresh  interest  and  of  enlarging  the 
vocabulary.  As/long  as  English  versions  are  made,  teachers  should 
insist  upon  idiomatic  English.  X^upils  often  think  that  their  foreign 
author  is  ''silly :  '*  this  opinion  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
see  him  only  through  the  medium  of  their  own  stilted  or  meaningless 
prose.  Evei^  endeavor  should  be  made  to  interest  scholars  in  the 
subject-matter,  to  make  them  regard  their  text-books  as  literature, 
not  as  language-mills ;  if  a  story  or  play  moves  in  an  unfamiliar 
sphere,  the  surroundings  (including  the  influence  of  foreign  customs 
and  ideas)  should  be  briefly  but  intelligibly  explained  beforehand ; 
references  to  things  unknown  to  the  class  should  be  made  clear ;  the 
beginnings  and  ends  of  lessons  should  coincide  with  natural  breaks  in 
the  narrative. 

17.  The  chief  object  of  our  modern  language  courses  is,  as  has 
been  said,  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German ;  but  to  do  this 
reading  Intelligently,  the  student  must  know  more  than  the  definitions 
of  the  words  he  sees  ;  he^must  be  able  to  imagine  the  phrases  coming  ' 
from  the  lips  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  —  he  must  know  how  they 
sound  to  a  native  hearer,  and  how  they  put  themselves  together  in  the 
mind  of  a  native  speaker.  Something  that  approaches  this  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  by  practice  in  pronunciation,  conversation,  and 
composition.  The  translation  into  the  foreign  language  of  carefully 
graded  sentences,  based  on  the  texts  read,  should  be  carried  on  from 
the  ver}'  beginning;  and  as  early  as  possible  connected  passages 
should  be  used,  in  order  to  cultivate  good  habits  in  the  choice  of 
connectives  and  the  construction  of  sentences.  Aside  from  set  con- 
versational exercises,  the  foreign  language  should  be  used  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  class-room.  In  the  first  year  the  pupil  can  catch  bj^v 
ear  the  names  of  familiar  things  and  many  common  phrases  ;  during  ' 
the  second  he  ought  to  form  sentences  himself ;  and  in  the  third  the 
recitations  should,  if  the  instructor  has  a  practical  command  of  French 
or  German,  be  conducted  mainly  in  that  language.  In  teaching 
foreign  soands  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  scholar  confirm  him- 
self in  bad  habits :  uncorrected  pronouncing  is  as  bad  as  none.     As 
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often  as  may  be,  the  beginners  should  speak  the  sentences  immedi- 
ately after  the  teacher ;  a  very  little  careful  practice  of  this  kind  will 
do  more  good  than  any  amount  of  original  pronunciation  by  the  pupil. 
The  reading  aloud  of  the  French  or  German  text  should,  in  the  lower 
.Vv.^ classes,  follow  rather  than  precede  the  translation;  otherwise  it  will 
^'        :.    be  done  blindly. 

18.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  grammar 
is,  of  course,  a  necessary  element  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  Grammatical  abstractions  should,  however,  not  be  forced 
upon  the  pupil  too  early.  Difficulties  can  best  be  overcome  by  taking 
them  one  at  a  time.  In  studying  language  the  three  enemies  that^the 
novice  must  encounter  are  pronunciation  and  spelHng,  yocabul£y, 
and  granuaar :  singly  they  can  be  mastered ;  united  they  are  likely 
to  prove  too  strong.  High  school  teachers  are,  therefore,  advised, 
during  the  first  third  of  the  beginners*  year,  to  devote  the  recitation 
hour  mainly  to  sight  reading,  calling  attention  to  the  most  important 
points  of  grammar  as  they  occur.  For  his  prepared  lessons  the 
scholar  would  meanwhile  be  learning  by  heart  the  inflections  of  the 
language,  and  repeating  the  translations  made  in  the  class.  The 
rules  of  gi-ammar  and  the  exercises  illustrating  them  should  not  be 
formally  studied  until  the  pupil  has,  by  some  three  months'  reading, 
gained  a  little  insight  into  his  French  or  German.  Grammar  exercises 
consisting  of  German  or  French  sentences  to  be  trlinslated  into  Eng- 
lish are  to  be  done  with  the  books  closed,  the  scholar  repeating  the 
original  sentence  after  the  teacher,  and  then  turning  it  into  English. 

19.  In  recommending  the  above  course,  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  implying  disapproval  of  the  so-called  ^^  natural  method," 
which  has,  under  favorable  conditions,  been  pursued  with  marked 
success  by  teachers  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  instruction. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  methods  can  be  generally 
applied. 

E.   College  Requirements. 

20.  It  is  our  opinion  that  college  requirements  for  admission  should 
coincide  with  the  high  school  requirements  for  graduation,  as  de- 
scribed in  §§  10-13.  If  the  college  examination  is  divided,  we  re- 
commend that  the  preliminary  test  cover  our  elementary,  and  the 
final  our  advanced  course. 

21.  An  examination  in  elementary  French  or  German  ought,  in 
our  judgment,  to  consist  of :  (a)  the  translation  at  sight  of  a  passage 
of  ordinary  difficulty  from  the  foreign  language  into  English ;  and 
(b)  the  turning  into  French  or  German  of  simple  English  sentences 
immediately  illustrative  of  the  first  principles  of  gramibar,  the  vocab* 
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ularj.  of.  these  sentences  .to  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
foreign  text  set  for  translation. 

22.  As  a  test  in  advanced  French  or  German  we  suggest :  (a)  the 
translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  high  literary  quality  ft'om  the 
foreign  language  into  English ;  and  (&)  the  turning  into  French  or 
German  of  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English  prose. 


F.   Spanish. 

23.  The  recommendations  we  have  made  for  French  and  German 
apply  also  to  Spanish  and  to  any  other  modem  language  that  may  be 
introduced  into  high  or  grammar  schools. 

O.   Preparation  op  Teachers. 

24.  The  worst  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  modem  language  study 
is  the  lack  of  properly  equipped  instractors.  There  seems  to  be  at 
present  no  institution  where  persons  intending  to  teach  German^ 
French,  or  Spanish  in  our  elementary  or  secondary  schools  can  re- 
ceive the  special  preparation  they  need.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
ference that  universities,  states,  or  cities  should  provide  opportunities 
for  such  training. 

CHARLES  H.  GRANDGENT,  Director  of  Modem. 
Language  Instruction  in  the  Public  SchooU^ 
Boston t  Mass,t  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK,  Principal  of  Latin  School, 
Providence f  R,  /.,  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Professor,  Trinity 
College^  Durhamy  N.  C, 

T.  B.  BRONSON,  Lawrenceville  School^  La/ivrenec' 
ville,  N,  J, 

ALPHONSE  N.  VAN  DAELL,  Professor,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  ^  Boston  ^  Mass, 

CHARLES  HARRIS,  Professor,  Oherlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

SYLVESTER  PRIMER,  Professor,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

JOHN  J.  SCHOBINGER,  Principal  of  ffarvard 
School,  2101  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  III, 

I.  H.  B.  SPIERS,  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
8  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

WALTER  D.  TOY,  Professor,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N,  C. 
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oflen  as  may  be,  the  beginners  should  speak  the  sentences  immedi* 
atelj  after  the  teacher ;  a  very  little  careful  practice  of  this  kind  will 
do  more  good  than  any  amount  of  original  pronunciation  by  the  pupil. 
The  reading  aloud  of  the  French  or  German  text  should,  in  the  lower 
.  .y  classes,  follow  rather  than  precede  the  translation ;  otherwise  it  will 
be  done  blindly. 

18.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  grammar 
is,  of  course,  a  necessary  element  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  Grammatical  abstractions  should,  however,  not  be  forced 
upon  the  pupil  too  early.  Difficulties  can  best  be  overcome  by  taking 
them  one  at  a  time.  In  studying  language  the  three  enemies  that^the 
novice  must  encounter  are  pronunciation  ana  spelling,  yocabuluy, 
and  gramaar :  singly  they  can  be  mastered ;  united  they  are  likely 
to  prove  too  strong.  High  school  teachers  are,  therefore,  advised, 
during  the  first  third  of  the  beginners*  year,  to  devote  the  recitation 
hour  mainly  to  sight  reading,  calling  attention  to  the  most  Important 
points  of  grammar  as  they  occur.  For  his  prepared  lessons  the 
scholar  would  meanwhile  be  learning  by  heart  the  inflections  of  the 
language,  and  repeating  the  translations  made  in  the  class.  The 
rules  of  grammar  and  the  exercises  illustrating  them  should  not  be 
formally  studied  until  the  pupil  has,  by  some  three  months'  reading, 
gained  a  little  insight  into  his  French  or  German.  Grammar  exercises  • 
consisting  of  German  or  French  sentences  to  be  triinslated  into  Eng- 
lish are  to  be  done  with  the  books  closed,  the  scholar  repeating  the 
original  sentence  after  the  teacher,  and  then  turning  it  into  English. 

19.  In  recommending  the  above  course,  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  implying  disapproval  of  the  so-called  ^^  natural  method," 
which  has,  under  favorable  conditions,  been  pursued  with  marked 
success  by  teachers  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  instruction. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  methods  can  be  generally 
applied. 

E.   College  Requirehents. 

20.  It  is  our  opinion  that  college  requirements  for  admission  should 
coincide  with  the  high  school  requirements  for  graduation,  as  de- 
scribed in  §§  10-13.  If  the  college  examination  is  divided,  we  re- 
commend that  the  preliminary  test  cover  our  elementary,  and  the 
final  our  advanced  course. 

21.  An  examination  in  elementary  French  or  German  ought,  in 
our  judgment,  to  consist  of  :  (a)  the  translation  at  sight  of  a  passage 
of  ordinary  difficulty  from  the  foreign  language  into  English ;  and 
(&)  the  turning  into  French  or  German  of  simple  English  sentences 
immediately  illustrative  of  the  first  principles  of  gramibar,  the  vocab* 
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ulary  of  these  sentences,. to  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
foreign  text  set  for  translation. 

22.  As  a  test  in  advanced  French  or  German  we  suggest :  (a)  the 
translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  high  literary  quality  ft'om  the 
foreign  language  into  English ;  and  (&)  the  turning  into  French  or.  j 
German  of  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English  prose. 

F.   Spanish. 

23.  The  recommendations  we  have  made  for  French  and  German 
apply  also  to  Spanish  and  to  any  other  modem  language  that  may  be 
introduced  into  high  or  grammar  schools. 

G.   Preparation  op  Teachers. 

24.  The  worst  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  modem  language  study 
is  the  lack  of  properly  equipped  instractors.  There  seems  to  be  at 
present  no  institution  where  persons  intending  to  teach  German ^ 
French,  or  Spanish  in  our  elementary  or  secondary  schools  can  re- 
ceive the  special  preparation  the}'  need.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
ference that  universities,  states,  or  cities  should  provide  opportunities 
for  such  training. 

CHARLES  H.  GRANDGENT,  Director  of  Modern^ 
Language  Instruction  in  the  Public  SchooU^ 
Boiion^  Mass,t  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK,  Principal  of  Latin  School, 
Providence^  R,  /.,  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Profe$$or,  Trinity- 
College  ^  Durham  t  N.  C. 

T.  B.  BRONSON,  Lawrenceville  School,  Latorence' 
ville,  N.  «/". 

ALPHONSE  N.  VAN  DAELL,  Professor,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  y  Boston  ^  Mass, 

CHARLES  HARRIS,  Professor,  Oherlin  College, 
Oherlin,  Ohio. 

SYLVESTER  PRIMER,  Professor,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

JOHN  J.  SCHOBINGER,  Principal  of  ffarvard 
School,  2101  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

I.  H.  B.  SPIERS,  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
8  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WALTER  D.  TOY,  Professor,  University  of  North. 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N,  C, 


MATHEMATICS. 

March,  1893. 
To  President   Charles   AV.  Eliot,   Chairman  Committee  of  Ten, 
National  Council  of  Education  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  by  your  Committee 
to  hold  a  Conference  on  the  subject  of  secondary  instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics, have  the  honor  to  report  that  such  Conference  ii^as  held  on 
the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  December,  1892,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

On  mapping  out  its  work,  the  Conference  found  that  the  general 
subject  of  secondary  mathematics  might  be  conveniently  considered 
under  four  different  heads.  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  preface  the 
separate  reports  on  each  of  these  heads  with  a  general  statement  of 
the  conclusions  reached  b}'  the  Conference.  The  following  five 
reports  are  therefore  submitted : 

I.  General  statement  of  conclusions. 

II.  Special  report  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

III.  Special  report  on  the  teaching  of  concrete  geometry. 

IV.  Special  report  on  the  teaching  of  algebra. 

V.    Special  report  on  the  teaching  of  formal  geometry. 

Very  respectfully, 

SIMON  NEWCOMB,  Professor,  Johns  Hopkins 
University y  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  E.  BYERLY,  Professor,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Vice  Chairman. 

ARTHUR  H.  CUTLER,  Principal  of  a  Private 
School  for  Boys,  20  East  50th  Street,  New 
Vork  City,  Secretary. 

FLORIAN  CAJORI,  Professor,  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

HENRY  B.  FINE,  Professor,  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  N  J, 

W.  A.  GREESON,  Principal  of  the  High  SOiool, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

ANDREW  INGRAHAM,  Swain  Free  School,  New 
Bedford,  Ma^s. 

GEORGE  I).  OLDS,  Professor,  Amherst  CoUege, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

JAMES  L.  PATTERSON,  Lawrenceville  School, 
Lawrencerille,  N,  J. 

T.  H.  S AFFORD,  Professor,  Willitims  College, 
Willi nmstnvm,  Mass. 
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I.  General  Statement  of  Conclusions. 

The  Conference  was,  from  the  beginning  of  its  deliberations,  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  a  radical  change  in  the  teaching  of  anthmetic 
was  necessary.  Referring  to  the  special  report  on  that  subject  for  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  on  which  its  conclusion  is  based,  the  confer- 
ence recommends  that  the  course  in  arithmetic  be  at  the  same  time 
abridged  and  enriched ;  abridged  by  omitting  entirely  those  subjects 
which  perplex  and  exhaust  the  pupil  without  affording  any  really 
valuable  mental  discipline,  and  enriched  by  a  greater  number  of 
exercises  in  simple  calculation  and  in  the  solution  of  concrete 
problems. 

Among  the  subjects  which  should  be  curtailed,  or  entirely  omitted, 
are  compound  proportion,  cube  root,  abstract  mensuration,  obsolete 
denominate  quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of  commercial  arithmetic. 
Percentage  should  be  rigidly  reduced  to  the  needs  of  actual  life.  In 
such  subjects  as  profit  and  loss,  bank  discount,  and  simple  and  com- 
pound interest,  examples  not  easily  made  intelligible  to  the  pupil 
should  be  omitted.  Such  complications  as  result  from  fractional 
periods  of  time  in  compound  interest  are  useless  and  undesirable. 
The  metric  sj'stem  should  be  taught  in  applications  to  actual  measure- 
ments to  be  executed  by  the  pupil  himself ;  the  measures  and  weights 
being  actually  shown  to,  and  handled  by,  the  pupil.  This  system 
finds  its  proper  application  in  the  course  which  the  Conference  recom- 
mends in  concrete  geometry. 

The  method  of  teaching  should  be  throughout  objective,  and  such 
as  to  call  into  exercise  the  pupil's  mental  activity.  The  text-books 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  living  teacher.  The  illustrations  and 
problems  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  drawn  from  familiar  objects ; 
and  the  scholar  himself  should  be  encouraged  to  devise  as  many  as 
he  can.  So  far  as  possible,  rules  should  be  derived  inductively, 
instead  of  being  stated  dogmatically.  On  this  system  the  rules  will 
come  at  the  end,  rather  than  at  the  beginning,  of  a  subject. 

The  Conference  at  the  same  time  insists  upon  the  importance  of 
practice  in  quick  and  accurate  reckoning.  The  scholar  should  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  performing  correctly  and  rapidly  the  four 
fundamental  operations  with  integers,  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  thus  mapped  out  should  begin  about  the 
age  of  six  years,  and  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school 
course,  say  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  age.  Thft  conference  does 
not  feel  competent  to  decide  how  many  hours  a  week  should  be 
devoted  to  it,  and  therefore  leaves  this  question  to  teachers  and 
other  school  authorities. 
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The  second  recommendation  of  the  Conference  is  that  a  coarse  of 
instruction  in  concrete  geometry,  with  numerous  exercises,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  school.  The  object  of  this  course  would  be 
to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  facts  of  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
and  with  those  geometrical  conceptions  to  be  subsequently  employed 
in  abstract  reasoning.  During  the  early  years  the  instruction  might 
be  given  informally,  in  connection  with  drawing,  and  without  a 
separate  appointment  in  the  school  calendar ;  after  the  age  of  ten 
years,  one  hour  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  it. 

While  the  systematic  study  of  algebra  should  not  begin  until  the 
completion  of  the  course  in  arithmetic,  the  Conference  deems  it 
necessary  that  some  familiarity  with  algebraic  expressions  and  s^'m- 
bols,  including  the  methods  of  solving  simple  equations,  should  be 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  course  in  arithmetic.  From  the  age 
of  fourteen,  systematic  algebra  should  be  commenced,  and  should  be 
studied  for  five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  year,  and  for  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  a  week  during  the  two  years  next  succeeding. 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  subject  of  reckoning  in 
algebra  should  receive  more  attention  than  it  actually  does,  and  that 
the  same  skill  and  accuracy  should  be  required  in  dealing  with 
literal  as  with  numerical  coefficients  and  exponents.  It  strongly 
urges  that  when,  as  must  sometimes  be  the  case,  the  scholar  has 
oceasiou  to  learn  and  use  propositions  before  he  is  prepared  to 
understand  their  rigorous  demonstration,  he  should  be  convinced  of 
their  truth  by  abundant  concrete  illustrations  and  examples,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  accept  them  as  empirical  conclusions,  or  to  found 
them  on  demonstrations  that  lack  rigor. 

The  Conference  believes  that  the  study  of  demonstrative  geometry 
should  begin  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  study  of  algebra,  and  be 
carried  on  by  the  side  of  algebra  for  the  next  two  years,  occupying 
about  two  hours  and  a  half  a  week.  It  believes  that  if  the  introduc- 
tory course  in  geometry  has  been  well  taught,  both  plane  and  solid 
geometr}'  can  be  mastered  at  this  time. 

Exercises  in  constnicting  demonstrations  of  theorems  in  plane 
geometry  will  naturally  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  teacher  and 
pupil.  The  Conference  deems  it  very  important  that  great  stress  be 
laid  by  the  teacher  upon  accuracy  of  statement  and  elegance  of  form 
in  such  demonstrations,  as  well  as  on  clear  and  rigorous  reasoning. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  oral  statement  of  demon- 
strations. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  colleges  should  supplement  their  written 
admission  examinations  in  geometr}'  by  oral  oues  ;  and  a  substantial 
part  of  the  examination,  whether  written  or  oral,  should  be  devoted 
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to  testing  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  constract  original  demon- 
strations. 

Finally,  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  up  to  the  completion  of 
the  first  year's  work  in  algebra,  the  course  should  be  the  same, 
whether  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  college,  for  scientific  schools,  or 
intend  their  systematic  education  to  end  with  the  high  school.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  but  to  pursue  a 
business  career,  the  remainder  of  the  term  which  has  been  allotted  to 
algebra  might  well  be  devoted  to  book-keeping,  and  the  technical 
parts  of  commercial  arithmetic.  Boj's  going  to  a  scientific  school 
might  profitably  spend  a  year  on  trigonometry  and  some  of  the 
higher  parts  of  algebra,  after  completing  the  regular  course  in  algebra 
and  geometry. 

II.  Special  Report  on  Arithmetic. 

Among  the  branches  of  this  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  omit, 
are  some  which  have  survived  from  an  epoch  when  more  advanced 
mathematics  was  scarcely  known  in  our  schools,  so  that  the  course 
in  arithmetic  was  expected  to  Include  all  that  the  pupil  would  ever 
know  of  mathematics.  Examples  of  these  subjects  are  cube  root, 
duo  decimals,  and  compound  proportion.  Their  teaching  serves  no 
useful  purpose  at  the  present  time.  So  far  as  any  useful  principles 
are  embodied  in  them,  they  belong  to  algebra,  and  can  be  taught  by 
algebraic  methods  with  such  facility  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
sound  reason  for  their  retention  in  the  arithmetical  course. 

The  case  is  different  with  commercial  arithmetic.  The  subjects 
taught  under  this  head  have  been  greatly  multiplied  and  enlarged  in 
recent  years,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  demand  for  a  system  of 
education  which  should  be  more  practical  and  better  suited  to  the 
demands  of  modem  commercial  and  business  life,  than  the  old  one 
was  supposed  to  be.  It  may  be  well  that  those  pupils  of  our  busi- 
ness colleges  who  are  mature  enough  to  understand  such  subjects  as 
banking,  insurance,  discount,  partial  payments,  equation  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  other  branches  commonly  included  under  the  term 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  who  have  no  expectation  of  taking  any 
other  mathematical  course  than  this,  should  study  these  subjects 
exhaustively.  But  the  case  is  different  with  pupils  who  are  going 
through  the  courses  of  our  regular  graded  schools.  For  them  the 
subjects  in  question  have  no  practical  value,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  understand  the  principles  on 
which  business  is  conducted,  and  therefore  waste  valuable  mental 
energy  in  finitleBS  struggles  with  problems  which  they  cannot  compre- 
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hend.  In  the  text- books  we  find  the  subjects  in  question  prefaced 
by  very  excellent  definitions.  The  pupil  who  masters  them  will  be 
able  to  state  on  examination  that  '•  the  market  value  of  stock  is  what 
the  stock  brings  per  share  when  sold  for  cash  *' ;  that  '^  stock  is  at  a 
discount  when  its  market  value  is  loss  than  its  par  value"  ;  that  '*  its 
par  value  is  that  named  in  the  certificate'*  ;  that  ''  the  payee  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  is  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  ordered  to  be  paid  '* ; 
in  fine,  to  state  in  brief  sentences  the  first  pnnciples  of  commercial 
law.  lie  may  also,  after  much  conjecturing,  be  able  to  solve  many 
questions  in  banking,  exchange,  insurance,  and  custom-house  busi- 
ness. But  until  he  is  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  business 
itself,  he  can  form  no  clear  conception  of  what  it  all  means,  or  what 
are  the  uses  or  applications  of  the  problems  he  is  solving.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  is  once  brought  face  to  face  with  business  as  an 
actuality ;  when  for  the  first  time  he  becomes  a  depositor  in  a  savings 
bank,  or  a  purchaser  of  shares  in  a  corporation,  he  will  find  all  the 
arithmetic  necessary  for  his  purposes  to  be  interest,  discount,  and 
percentage.  The  conceptions  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  master 
by  recitations  from  a  text-book  take  their  places  in  his  mind  with 
hardly  the  necessity  of  an  effort  on  his  pai't. 

The  opinion  is  widely  prevalent  that  even  if  the  subjects  are  toi;ally 
forgotten,  a  valuable  mental  discipline  is  acquired  by  the  efforts 
made  to  master  them.  While  the  Conference  admits  that,  considered 
in  itself,  this  discipline  has  a  certain  value,  it  feels  that  such  a 
discipline  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  may  be  gained  by  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  exercises,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  really 
improving  discipline  that  lifting  exercises  in  an  ill- ventilated  room 
bear  to  games  in  the  open  air.  The  movements  of  a  race  horse 
afford  a  better  model  of  improving  exercise  than  those  of  the  ox  in  a 
tread-mill.  The  pupil  who  solves  a  difiUcult  problem  in  brokerage 
ma}'  have  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  having  overcome  a  difficulty, 
but  he  cannot  feel  that  he  is  mentally  improved  by  the  efforts  he  has 
made.  To  attain  this  end  he  must  feel  at  every  step  that  he  has  a 
new  command  of  principles  to  be  applied  to  future  problems.  This 
end  can  be  best  gained  by  comparatively  eas}-  problems,  involving 
interesting  combinations  of  ideas. 

Most  of  the  improvements  which  the  Conference  has  to  suggest  in 
teaching  can  be  summed  up  under  the  two  heads  of  giving  the  teach- 
ing a  more  concrete  form,  and  paying  more  attention  to  facility  and 
correctness  in  work.  The  relations  of  magnitudes  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  represented  to  the  eye.  The  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  should  not  only  be  performed  symbolically  by  numbers, 
but  practically,  by  joining  lines  together,  dividing  them  into  parta» 
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and  combining  the  parts  in  such  a  way  as  to  illustrate  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  for  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions.  A  pupil  can 
learn  to  divide  a  line  into  parts  more  easil}-  than  he  can  master  defini- 
tions ;  and  when  this  is  done  he  has  a  conception  of  fractions  which 
he  cannot  gain  in  any  other  way.  The  visible  figures  by  which  prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  should,  so  far  as  possible,  have  no  accessories. 
They  should  be  magnitudes  pure  and  simple,  so  that  the  thought  of 
the  pupil  may  not  be  distracted  and  that  he  may  know  what  feature 
of  the  thing  represented  he  is  to  pay  attention  to.  The  elementary 
theorems  of  arithmetic  should  be  enforced  and  illustrated  in  the  same 
way,  without  an  attempt  at  formal  demonstration,  the  generalization 
being  reached  inductively.  Thus,  when  the  pupil  comprehends 
clearly,  by  means  of  dots  arranged  in  a  rectangle,  that  three  fives 
contain  the  same  number  of  units  as  five  threes,  that  is,  when  he  sees 
that  the  commutative  law  is  true,  then  it  may  be  expressed  to  him  in 
the  general  form,  a  X  &  ^  &  X  a. 

The  concrete  system  should  not  be  confined  to  principles,  but  be 
extended  to  practical  applications  in  mensuration  and  physics.  Meas- 
urements of  the  room,  the  house,  and  the  yard  ;  the  calculation  of  the 
weights  of  visible  objects,  or  of  the  number  of  articles  that  a  given 
receptacle  will  hold ;  the  computation  of  distances  and  areas  in  the 
town,  by  measures  on  a  map  of  known  scale,  of  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  a  room,  and  of  the  weight  of  the  air  which  fills  the  room,  are 
examples  of  problems  which  can  be  extended  by  the  teacher  indefi- 
nitely. The  simple  operations  of  arithmetic  can  be  better  exemplified 
by  problems  set  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  springing  naturally 
from  the  environment  of  teacher  and  pupil,  than  by  those  given  in  a 
printed  book ;  and  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  exciting  the 
mterest  of  the  pupil. 

When  such  a  system  of  teaching  is  once  introduced,  the  teacher 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  to  what  seemingly  abstruse  prob- 
lems the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  can  be  applied.  The 
problem  of  computing  the  quantity  of  coal  which  would  have  to  be 
burned  in  order  to  heat  the  air  of  a  room  from  the  freezing  point  to 
70**  would  probably  be  beyond  the  powers  of  all  our  college  grad- 
uates, except  those  who  have  made  physics  one  of  their  specialties. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  in  its  elements  above  the  powers  of  a  boy  of 
twelve.  At  this  age  the  child  could,  by  a  few  very  simple  experi- 
ments, gain  the  idea  of  a  quantity  of  heat  much  more  easily  than  the 
idea  of  stock  in  a  corporation.  Having  gained  this,  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  problem  in  question  could  be  measured  one 
by  one. 
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III.   Special  Report  on  Concrete  Geometrt. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  child's  geometrical  edacation 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible  ;  in  the  kindergarten,  if  he  attends 
a  kindergarten,  or  if  not,  in  the  primary  school.  He  should  at  first 
gain  familiarity  through  the  senses  with  simple  geometrical  figures 
and  forms,  plane  and  solid ;  should  handle,  draw,  measure,  and 
model  them ;  and  should  gradually  learn  some  of  their  simpler 
properties  and  relations.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that 
in  the  early  years  of  the  primary  school  this  work  could  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  regular  courses  in  drawing  and  modelling  with- 
out requiring  any  important  modification  of  the  school  curriculum. 

At  about  the  age  of  ten  for  the  average  child,  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  concrete  or  expenmental  geometry  should  begin,  and  should 
occupy  about  one  school  hour  per  week  for  at  least  three  years. 
During  this  period  the  main  facts  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  should 
be  taught,  not  as  an  exercise  in  logical  deduction  and  exact  demon- 
stration, but  in  as  concrete  and  objective  a  form  as  possible.  For 
example,  the  simple  properties  of  similar  plane  figures  and  similar 
solids  should  not  be  proved,  but  should  be  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  cutting  up  and  re-arranging  drawings  or  models. 

This  course  should  include  among  other  things  the  careful  con- 
struction of  plane  figures,  both  by  the  unaided  eye  and  by  the  aid  of 
ruler,  compasses  and  protractor ;  the  indirect  measurement  of  heights 
and  distances  by  the  aid  of  figures  carefully  drawn  to  scale ;  and 
elementary  mensuration,  plane  and  solid. 

The  child  should  learn  to  estimate  by  the  eye  and  to  measure  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  lengths  of  lines,  the  magnitudes  of 
angles,  and  the  areas  of  simple  plane  figures ;  to  make  accurate  plans 
and  maps  from  his  own  actual  measurements  and  estimates ;  and 
to  make  models  of  simple  geometrical  solids  in  pasteboard  and 
in  clay. 

Of  course,  while  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  build  up  a  complete 
logical  system  of  geometr}',  the  child  should  be  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  his  constructions  and  the  truth  of  his  proposi- 
tions by  abundant  concrete  illustrations  and  by  frequent  exi>eri- 
mental  tests ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  systematic  work  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  draw  easy  inferences,  and  to  follow  short 
chains  of  reasoning. 

From  the  outset  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  express  himself 
verbally  as  well  as  by  drawing  and  modelling,  and  the  language 
employed  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  language  of  the  science, 
and  not  a  temporary  phraseology  to  be  unlearned  later. 
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It  is  the  belief  of  the  Conference  that  the  course  here  suggested, 
if  skilfully  taught,  will  not  only  be  of  great  educational  value  to  all 
children,  but  will  also  be  a  most  desirable  preparation  for  later 
mathematical  work. 

Then,  too,  while  it  will  on  one  side  supplement  and  aid  the  work  in 
arithmetic,  it  will  on  the  other  side  fit  in  with  and  help  the  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  physics,  if  such  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

rV.    Special  Report  on  Algebra. 

It  is  desirable,  during  the  study  of  arithmetic,  to  familiarize  the 
pupil  with  the  use  of  literal  expressions  and  of  algebraic  language  in 
general.  The  teacher  may  advantageously  introduce  the  simple 
equation  in  the  study  of  proportion,  of  the  more  difficult  problems 
in  analysis,  and  of  percentage  and  its  applications.  The  desig- 
nation of  positive  integral  powers  by  exponents  may  also  be 
taught. 

Avoiding  the  introduction  of  negative  numbers,  the  pupil  should 
be  drilled  in  easy  problems  like  the  following: 

If  one  stone  weighs  p  pounds  and  another  weighs  q  pounds,  what 
is  the  weight  of  both  together? 

If  a  square  table  is  a  feet  long,  what  is  its  area? 

If  a  yards  of  cloth  cost  h  dollars,  what  will  c  yards  cost? 

Such  exercises  should  grow  out  of  similar  ones  involving  numeri- 
cal data. 

The  average  pupil  should  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  study  of 
formal  algebra  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  year.  For  stu- 
dents preparing  to  enter  college,  the  time  assigned  to  this  study  in 
the  high  school  should  be  about  the  equivalent  of  five  hours  per  week 
during  the  first  year,  and  an  average  of  two  hours  and  a  half  per 
week  during  the  two  following  years.  This  affords  ample  time  for 
the  thorough  mastery  of  algebra  through  quadratic  equations  and 
equations  of  quadratic  form.  The  course  should  include  radicals, 
but  exclude  the  progressions,  series,  and  logarithms,  although  a 
familiarity  with  logarithmic  tables  is  desirable  for  those  who  expect 
to  take  a  technical  course  in  any  department. 

There  are  certain  propositions  in  algebra  the  rigorous  demonstra- 
tion of  which  is  unintelligible  to  pupils  at  the  time  when  these 
propositions  are  first  encountered.  Such  is  usually  the  case  with  the 
rule  of  signs  in  multiplication  and  with  the  binomial  formula.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  proof  should  be  at  first  omitted,  but  alwaj^s 
introduced  at  a  later  period  in  school  or  college.  When  such  omis- 
sions are  made,  the  pupil  must  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
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propositions  by  illustration  or  induction.  In  many  of  our  text-books 
the  proofs  of  the  theorems  above  referred  to  are  not  rigorous.  The 
truth  of  the  binomial  formula  for  fractional  or  negative  exponents 
had  best  be  reserved  for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  college  or  the 
scientific  school.  In  case  of  positive  integral  exponents  the  pupil 
should  arrive  at  the  mode  of  expansion  through  the  examination  of 
products  obtained  by  actual  multiplication. 

Oral  exercises  in  algebra,  similar  to  those  in  what  is  called 
''  mental  arithmetic,"  are  recommended.  Such  exercises  are  particu- 
larly helpful  in  conducting  brief  and  rapid  reviews.  Quickness  and 
accuracy  in  both  oral  and  written  work  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 
The  same  facility  should  be  attained  in  dealing  with  expressions 
containing  coefficients  and  exponents  that  are  literal  as  with  expres- 
sions in  which  they  are  numerical.  Radicals  and  fractional  and 
negative  exponents  need  more  attention  than  they  commonly  receive. 
Especial  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
equation.  The  distinction  should  be  clearly  and  repeatedly  drawn 
between  the  ordinary  algebraic  equation  and  the  identities  with 
which  the  pupil  has  grown  familiar  in  his  study  of  arithmetic.  He 
should  also  be  given  drill  in  the  solution  of  an  ordinary  equation 
with  reference  to  any  letter  that  it  may  contain. 

V.   Special  Report  on  Demonstrative  Geometry. 

In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  formal  geometry  the  Conference 
invites  attention  to  the  following  considerations : 

1.  A  course  of  study  in  demonstrative  geometry  properly  begins 
with  a  careful  and  exhaustive  enumeration  of  those  properties  of 
space  which  do  not  admit  of  being  deduced  from  still  simpler  proper- 
ties ;  that  space  is  coutinuous  and  of  three  dimensions ;  that  figures 
may  be  moved  about  in  it  without  change  of  size  or  shape ;  that 
straight  lines  and  planes  ma}'  exist  in  space,  determined  by  two 
and  three  points  respectively ;  that  of  two  intersecting  straight  lines 
but  one  can  be  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line  —  the  so-called 
geometric  axioms. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  role  which  these  axioms  —  or 
better,  postulates — play  in  the  demonstrative  geometr}'  be  correctly 
understood :  together  the}'  constitute  a  definition  of  space^  from 
which  —  with  certain  formal  definitions  of  figures  —  it  is  the  business 
of  demonstrative  geometry  to  deduce  all  other  facts  regarding  space 
with  which  it  may  concern  itself. 

2.  The  function  of  the  construction  postulates  also,  by  which  the 
elementary  geometry  is  restricted  in  its  constructions  to  the  use  of 
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the  compasses  and  ungraduated  straight-edge,  merits  careful  exposi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  these  postulates  define  the  province  of  the  elemen- 
tary as  distinguished  from  higher  geometry.  That  it  is  not  always 
understood  is  obvious  from  conceptions  which  are  current  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  allowable  in  the  elementary  geometry. 

3.  There  are  two  methods  employed  in  geometry  for  dealing  with 
size-relations  among  the  geometric  magnitudes,  the  methods  of 
immediate  comparison  of  the  magnitudes,  and  of  comparison  by 
means  of  their  numerical  measure.  Thus  the  theorem,  ^^  the  square 
on  the  sum  of  two  lines  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  those 
lines  plus  twice  their  rectangle,"  is  demonstrated  after  the  first 
method  by  showing  that  the  square  on  the  sum  may  be  actually 
divided  into  these  four  parts ;  after  the  second,  by  deducing  it  from 
the  algebraic  theorem  that  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  the  9um  of  the  squares  of  those  quantities  plus  twice  their 
product.  , 

The  first  method  is  purely  geometrical.  None  of  its  notions  are 
arithmetical.  Magnitudes  are  defined  as  equal  when  they  can  be 
made  to  coincide,  they  are  added  and  substracted  geometrically  —  by 
juxtaposition  and  separation  —  and  their  ratios  are  not  expressed 
numerically  but,  like  the  magnitudes  tliemsclves,  compared  directly. 
The  second  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  arithmetical. 
Replacing  the  magnitudes  by  their  measures,  it  at  the  same  time 
replaces  geometric  equality',  addition  and  substraction  by  the  equality, 
addition  and  substraction  of  irrational  numbers. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  what  the  relative  prominence  of  these  two 
methods  should  be  in  elementary  geometry.  But,  the  first  method 
being  pure  and  thoroughly  elementary  and  involving  no  abstraction, 
is  surely  better  suited  to  the  beginner.  Indeed  the  student  is  most 
likely  to  become  a  sound  geometer  who  is  not  introduced  to  the 
notion  of  numerical  measures  until  he  has  learned  that  geometry  can 
be  developed  independently  of  it  altogether.  For  this  notion  is 
subtle,  and  highly  artificial  from  a  purely  geometrical  point  of  view  and 
its  rigorous  treatment  is  diflHcult.  The  student  generally  only  half 
comprehends  it,  so  that  for  him  demonstrations  lose  more  in  rigor  as 
well  as  in  vividness  and  objectivity  by  its  use  than  they  gain  in 
apparent  simplicity.  Moreover  the  constant  association  of  number 
with  the  geometric  magnitudes  as  one  of  their  properties  tends  to 
obscure  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  these  magnitudes  —  their 
continuity. 

The  numerical  method  is  of  course  to  be  taught  —  with  due  atten- 
tion to  its  rigorous  presentation  —  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 

of  the  mensuration  to  which  it  leads ;  but  serious  harm  is  done  bv 
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allowing  it  to  entirely  supplant  the  pure  method  at  as  early  a  period 
as  is  customary. 

4.  Many  students  who  can  reason  logically  cannot  present  a  geo- 
metrical demonstration  orally  with  due  elegance  of  form.  Their 
statement  of  the  argument  is  incomplete  or  illogical,  or  they  express 
themselves  in  an  awkward  and  inexact  manner.  This  is  a  fault 
which  may  render  the  recitation  of  the  proofs  of  geometry  practically 
valueless,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  discipline  for  which  this  exer- 
cise is  chiefiy  prized,  and  cultivates  instead  the  vicious  habit  of 
slovenly  expression.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the  willingness  of  certain 
teachers  to  accept  in  lieu  of  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition  any 
kind  of  evidence  that  the  pupil  understands  it,  in  part  to  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  substituting  written  for  oral  demonstration.  The 
remedy  is  obvious  :  abundance  of  oral  recitation  —  for  which  there  is 
no  proper  substitute — and  the  rejection  of  all  proofs  which  are  not 
formally  perfect. 

5.  The  elementary  ideas  of  logic  may  be  introduced  early  in  the 
course  in  demonstrative  geometry  with  great  advantage.  One  need 
only  explain  that  if  a  class  of  things  be  represented  by  a  symbol,  say 
A^  all  things  not  belonging  to  this  class  may  also  be  thought  of  as 
constituting  a  class,  represented  by  the  symbol  not  A;  and  that  the 
proposition  Ais  B\9  not  a  declaration  of  the  equivalence  of  A  and 
B^  but  that  every  individual  of  the  class  A  belongs  to  the  class  B  — 
to  make  it  easily  understood  why  the  converse  proposition  ^  t8  ^  is 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  A  is  B  and  under  what  conditions  it 
becomes  such  a  consequence ;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ''  con- 
trapositive  "  not  B  is  not  A  is  the  logical  equivalent  of  A  is  B  and 
the  "  obverse  "  not  A  is  not  B  of  B  is  A. 

Yet  this  little  knowledge  would  add  materially  to  the  student's 
equipment  for  geometry.  The  contrapositive  of  a  proposition  is 
oftentimes  more  readily  demonstrated  than  the  proposition  itself,  its 
obverse  than  its  converse  ;  and  when  it  has  been  proven  that  Ais  B 
it  is  often  easier  to  show  that  there  is  but  one  B  (when  such  is  the- 
case)  than  to  show  directly  that  B  is  A, 

This  knowledge,  furthermore,  is  seriously  needed  to  dispel  existing^ 
confusion.  For  many  students  have  a  strong,  though  of  course  un- 
formulated conviction  —  with  apparently  a  good  deal  to  justify  it  — 
that  the  logic  of  algebra  is  quite  distinct  from  the  logic  of  geometry, 
and  both  from  the  logic  of  ordinary  correct  thinking.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  truth  of  the  converse  of 
a  demonstrated  proposition  may  be  immediately  inferred,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  student  is  to  reconcile  the  need  of" 
demonstrating  converses  in  geometry  with  the  practice  which  is  com- 
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mon  in  algebra  of  establishing  a  proposition  by  proving  its  converse 

—  as  in  proving  the  truth  of  an  algebraic  relation  by  showing  that  it 
leads  to  an  identity. 

Finally  the  very  fact  that  demonstrative  geometry  is  the  most  elab- 
orate illustration  of  the  mechanism  of  formal  logic  in  the  entire 
curriculum  of  the  student,  makes  the  consideration  of  these  elemen- 
tary principles  of  logic  more  interesting  and  profitable  in  this  connec- 
tion than  in  any  other. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  student  has  acquired  the  art  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration, his  work  should  cease  to  be  merely  receptive.  He  should 
begin  to  devise  constructions  and  demonstrations  for  himself. 

Geometry  cannot  be  mastered  by  reading  the  demonstrations  of  a 
text  book ;  and  while  there  is  no  branch  of  the  elementary  mathe- 
matics in  which  purely  receptive  work,  if  continued  too  long,  may 
lose  its  interest  more  completely,  there  is  also  none  in  which  inde- 
pendent work  can  be  made  more  attractive  and  stimulating.  It 
possesses  remarkable  qualifications  for  quickening  and  developing 
creative  talent.  Its  materials  are  a  few  simple,  concrete,  and  easily 
apprehended  notions  which  admit  of  numberless  interesting  and 
valuable  combinations,  some  very  simple,  some  very  complex.  The 
lack  of  general  methods  is  the  weakness  of  elementary  geometry  as  a 
science.  Each  theorem  must  be  demonstrated  for  itself  by  a  process 
differing  in  some  respect  fi*om  that  followed  in  the  case  of  every 
other.  But  the  invention  of  these  processes  —  unimportant  as  they 
may  be  individually  —  is  an  intellectual  exercise  as  much  higher  than 
the  mechanical  illustration  of  some  powerful  and  general  method  — 
which  is  all  that  the  ordinary  exercises  of  elementary  algebra  involve 

—  as  it  is  lower  than  the  discovery  of  a  new  truth  by  aid  of  such  a 
method. 

At  the  same  time  this  characteristic  of  the  elementai*y  geometry 
makes  the  acquisition  of  any  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  indepen- 
dent geometrical  work  difilcult.  It  requires  abundant  practice  in 
exercises  which  have  been  carefully  graduated  and  adapted  to  the 
abilities  of  the  individual  student.  In  particular  it  is  important  that 
the  student  should  comprehend  that,  notwithstanding  the  rigorously 
synthetic  form  of  its  demonstrations,  the  method  of  investigation  in 
elementary  geometry,  as  in  all  science,  is  essentially  analytic  —  that 
the  clue  to  a  demonstration  or  construction  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
by  assuming  it  accomplished  and  tracing  its  consequences  until 
results  previously  established  have  been  deduced  from  it. 

By  wise  instruction  after  this  method,  the  inferior  student  can  at 
least  be  freed  from  slavish  dependence  on  his  text  book,  while  the 
able  stadent  will  gain  power  enough  in  large  part  to  construct  his 
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own  geometry.  But  whatever  the  training  may  accomplish  for  him 
geometrically,  there  is  no  student  whom  it  will  not  brighten  and 
strengthen  intellectually  as  few  other  exercises  can. 

7.  It  is  desirable,  if  feasible,  that  solid  as  well  as  plane  geometry 
be  studied  in  preparation  for  college. 

A  place  should  also  be  found  either  in  the  school  or  college  course 
for  at  least  the  elements  of  the  modem  synthetic  or  projective  geom- 
etry. It  is  astonishing  that  this  subject  should  be  so  generally 
ignored,  for  mathematics  offers  nothing  more  attractive.  It  possesses 
the  eoncretencss  of  the  ancient  geometry  without  the  tedious  particu- 
larity, and  the  power  of  analytical  geometry  without  the  reckoning, 
and  by  the  beauty  of  its  ideas  and  methods  illustrates  the  esthetic 
quality  which  is  the  charm  of  the  higher  mathematics,  but  which  the 
elementary  mathematics  in  general  lacks. 
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To  THE  Committee  of  Ten: 

The  Conference  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  met  on 
December  28,  1892,  in  Chicago.  Its  first  session  was  held  at  10  a.m. 
in  a  room  of  the  University  of  Chicago  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Shortly  after  the  appointed  hour  all  the  ten  members  were  present, 
—  Mr.  Geoi^e  W.  Krall,  of  St.  Louis,  presenting  himself  as  the 
accredited  substitute  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Peckham,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Conference  organized  at  once  by  the  election  of  Professor 
Ira  Remsen  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  I.  W.  Fay  as  Secretary. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  held  for  three  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day  two  members.  Professor  Payne,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Mr.  Gage,  of  Boston,  were  obliged  to  leave,  and  those  remaining 
continued  the  work  to  the  end. 

The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  will  be  found 
embodied  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  have  been  arranged  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  order  corresponding  to  the  list  of  questions 
suggested  by  your  committee. 

This  Conference  recommends :  — 

1 .  That  the  study  of  simple  natural  phenomena  be  introduced  into 
the  elementary  schools  and  that  this  study,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
pursued  by  means  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  pupil ;  also  that 
in  connection  therewith,  in  the  upper  grades  of  these  schools,  practice 
be  given  in  the  use  of  simple  instruments  for  making  physical 
measurements. 

2.  That,  wherever  this  is  possible,  special  science-teachers  or 
8uperinten*dents  be  appointed  to  instruct  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  in  methods  of  teaching  natural  phenomena. 

[WhQe  no  resolution  was  passed  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  in  the  elementary 
schools,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  at  least  one  period 
per  day  be  given  to  such  study.] 

3.  That  the  study  of  Chemistry  should  precede  that  of  Physics  in 
high-school  work. 

4.  That  the  study  of  Physics  be  pursued  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school  course. 

5.  That  the  study  of  Chemistry  be  introduced  into  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  Physics  is  taken  up. 

6.  That  at  least  200  houi*s  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Physics  in 
the  high  school. 
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pursued  by  means  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  pupil ;  also  that 
in  connection  therewith,  in  the  upper  grades  of  these  schools,  practice 
be  given  in  the  use  of  simple  instruments  for  making  physical 
measurements. 

2.  That,  wherever  this  is  possible,  special  science-teachers  or 
superinten*dents  be  appointed  to  instruct  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  in  methods  of  teaching  natural  phenomena. 

[While  no  resolution  was  passed  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time 
to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  in  the  elementary 
schools,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  at  least  one  period 
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the  high  school. 
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7.  That  at  least  200  hours  be  given  to  the  study  of  Chemistry  in 
the  high  school. 

8.  That  both  Physics  and  Chemistry  be  required  for  admission  to 
college. 

9.  That  Astronomy  be  not  required  for  admission  to  college. 

10.  That  when  the  high  school  course  is  four  yeara,  an  elective  in 
Astronomy  be  offered.  Time  —  five  recitations  per  week  during  a 
period  of  twelve  weeks. 

11.  That  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  for  those  going  to  college  or  scientific 
school,  and  those  going  to  neither. 

12.  That  the  study  of  Astronomy  should  be  by  observation  as  well 
as  by  class-room  instruction. 

13.  That  in  secondary  schools  Physics  and  Chemistry  be  taught  by 
a  combination  of  laboratory  work,  text-book,  and  thorough*  didactic 
instruction  carried  on  conjointly,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
time  devoted  to  these  subjects  be  given  to  laboratory  work. 

14.  That  laboratory  work  in  Physics  should  be  largely  of  a  quan- 
titative character. 

15.  That  careful  note-book  records  of  the  laboratory  work  in  both 
Physics  and  Chemistry  should  be  kept  by  the  student  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment. 

16.  That  the  laboratory  work  should  have  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  teacher  at  the  laboratory  desk. 

17.  That  the  laboratory  record  should  form  part  of  the  test  for 
admission  to  college,  and  that  the  examination  for  admission  should 
be  both  experimental  and  either  oral  or  written. 

18.  That  in  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  this  Conference  there  be  no 
separation  of  the  examinations  into  preliminary  and  final. 

19.  It  was  further  resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this'Conference 
that  the  admission  to  college  by  means  of  certificates  from  approved 
schools  is  the  ideal  method. 

20.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  better  to  study  one 
subject  as  well  as  possible  during  the  whole  year  than  to  study  two  or 
more  superficially  during  the  same  time. 

21.  That  in  the  instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  it  should  not 
be  the  aim  of  the  student  to  make  a  so-called  rediscovery  of  the  laws 
of  these  sciences. 

22.  That  a  committee  to  consist  of  Mr.  Fay  tlnd  Mr.  Krall  have 
charge  of  making  out  a  list  of  50  experiments  in  Physics,  and  100 
experiments  in  Chemistry,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Conference. 
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The  above  resolutions  were  earried  unanimously,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  in  this  case  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

Each  one  of  the  resolutions  was  fully  discussed  and  the  discussions 
showed  clearly  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  were,  in  the  main, 
in  hearty  accord.  Every  member  evidently  felt  strongly  that  the 
ordinary  method  of  secondary  education  that  ignores  the  study  of 
nature  is  highly  objectionable.  The  study  of  books  is  well  enough 
and  undoubtedly  important,  but  the  study  of  things  and  of  phenom- 
ena by  direct  contact  must  not  be  neglected.  If  it  is  conceded  that 
the  study  of  scientific  methods  is  important,  then  it  appears  evident 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  education  the  mind  should  be  prepared  for 
this  kind  of  study,  and  not  rendered  unfit  for  it.  Therefore  the 
Conference  passed  the  first  resolution. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  provide  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  properly  qualified  teachers  for  elementary  work  in  science,  and 
for  a  time,  at  least,  it  would  be  necessary  to  instruct  the  teachers. 
To  this  end.  Resolution  2  provides  for  the  appointment  of  special 
science  superintendents,  who  should  have  supervision  over  the  ele- 
mentary work  in  science,  somewhat  as  the  superintendents  of 
drawing  have  over  their  branch  of  work. 

As  regards  Resolutions  3,  4,  and  5,  it  should  be  said  that  the  order 
recommended  for  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Fh3'sics  is  plainly  not 
the  logical  one,  but  all  the  members  with  one  exception  voted  for 
Resolation  3  because  they  felt  that  the  pupils  should  have  as  much 
mathematical  knowledge  as  possible  to  enable  them  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  Physics,  while  they  could  profitably  take  up  elementary 
Chemistry  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Resolution  13  is  an  important  one.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
show  that  the  study  of  a  text-book  of  Chemistry  or  of  Physics 
without  laboratory  work  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
these  subjects,  and  cannot  furnish  scientific  training.  Such  study  is 
of  little,  if  any,  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  performing  of 
experiments  in  a  laboratory,  however  well  equipped  the  laboratoiy 
may  be,  cannot  accomplish  what  is  desired.  Further,  a  pupil  may 
Work  conscientiously  in  the  laboratory,  and  stud}'  his  text-book 
thoroughly,  and  yet  receive  a  very  inadequate  training.  He  needs  an 
intelligent  teacher  to  aid  him  in  interpreting  the  statements  of  the 
book  and  the  phenomena  observed,  as  well  as  to  show  him  how 
to  work.  Loose  work  in  the  laboratory  is  as  harmful  as  loose 
work  in  the  class-room,  and  much  of  the  laboratory  work  done  in 
schools,  as  well  as  in  colleges,  is  loose  work.  The  great  majority  of 
pupils  are  sore  to  do  bad  work  unless  carefully  guided.  In  mathe- 
matics and  the  languages  accuracy  can  be  secured,  and  is  secured^ 
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7.  That  at  least  200  hours  be  given  to  the  study  of  Chemistry  in 
the  high  school. 

8.  That  both  Physics  and  Chemistry  be  required  for  admission  to 
college. 

9.  That  Astronomy  be  not  required  for  admission  to  cx>llege. 

10.  That  when  the  high  school  course  is  four  years,  an  elective  in 
Astronomy  be  offered.  Time  —  five  recitations  per  week  during  a 
period  of  twelve  weeks. 

11.  That  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  for  those  going  to  college  or  scientific 
school,  and  those  going  to  neither. 

12.  That  the  study  of  Astronomy  should  be  by  observation  as  well 
as  by  class-room  instruction. 

13.  That  in  secondary  schools  Physics  and  Chemistry  be  taught  by 
a  combination  of  laboratory  work,  text-book,  and  thorough'  didactic 
instruction  carried  on  conjointly,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
time  devoted  to  these  subjects  be  given  to  laboratory  work. 

14.  That  laboratory  work  in  Physics  should  be  largely  of  a  quan- 
titative character. 

15.  That  careful  note-book  records  of  the  laboratory  work  in  both 
Physics  and  Chemistry  should  be  kept  by  the  student  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment. 

16.  That  the  laboratory  work  should  have  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  teacher  at  the  laboratory  desk. 

17.  That  the  laboratory  record  should  form  part  of  the  test  for 
admission  to  college,  and  that  the  examination  for  admission  should 
be  both  experimental  and  either  oral  or  written. 

18.  That  in  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  this  Conference  there  be  no 
separation  of  the  examinations  into  preliminary  and  final. 

19.  It  was  further  resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this'Conference 
that  the  admission  to  college  by  means  of  certificates  from  approved 
schools  is  the  ideal  method. 

20.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  better  to  study  one 
subject  as  well  as  possible  during  the  whole  year  than  to  study  two  or 
more  superficially  during  the  same  time. 

21.  That  in  the  instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  it  should  not 
be  the  aim  of  the  student  to  make  a  so-called  rediscovery  of  the  laws 
of  these  sciences. 

22.  That  a  committee  to  consist  of  Mr.  Fay  und  Mr.  Krall  have 
charge  of  making  out  a  list  of  50  experiments  in  Physics,  and  100 
experiments  in  Chemistry,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Conference. 
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The  above  resolutions  were  carried  nnanimously,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  in  this  case  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

Each  one  of  the  resolutions  was  fully  discussed  and  the  discussions 
showed  clearly  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  were,  in  the  main, 
in  hearty  accord.  Every  member  evidently  felt  strongly  that  the 
ordinary  method  of  secondary  education  that  ignores  the  study  of 
nature  is  highly  objectionable.  The  study  of  books  is  well  enough 
and  undoubtedly  important,  but  the  study  of  things  and  of  phenom- 
ena by  direct  contact  must  not  be  neglected.  If  it  is  conceded  that 
the  study  of  scientific  methods  is  important,  then  it  appears  evident 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  education  the  mind  should  be  prepared  for 
this  kind  of  study,  and  not  rendered  unfit  for  it.  Therefore  the 
Conference  passed  the  first  resolution. 

Bat  it  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  provide  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  properly  qualified  teachers  for  elementary  work  in  science,  and 
for  a  time,  at  least,  it  would  be  necessary  to  instruct  the  teachers. 
To  this  end,  Resolution  2  provides  for  the  appointment  of  special 
science  superintendents,  who  should  have  supervision  over  the  ele- 
mentary work  in  science,  somewhat  as  the  superintendents  of 
drawing  have  over  their  branch  of  work. 

As  regards  Resolutions  3,  4,  and  5,  it  should  be  said  that  the  order 
recommended  for  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Ph3'sics  is  plainly  not 
the  logical  one,  but  all  the  members  with  one  exception  voted  for 
Resolution  3  because  they  felt  that  the  pupils  should  have  as  much 
mathematical  knowledge  as  possible  to  enable  them  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  Physics,  while  they  could  profitably  take  up  elementary 
Chemistry  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Resolution  13  is  an  important  one.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
Bhow  that  the  study  of  a  text-book  of  Chemistry  or  of  Phj'sics 
without  laboratory  work  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
these  subjects,  and  cannot  furnish  scientific  training.  Such  study  is 
of  little,  if  any,  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  performing  of 
experiments  in  a  laboratory,  however  well  equipped  the  laboratory 
may  be,  cannot  accomplish  what  is  desired.  Further,  a  pupil  may 
work  conscientiously  in  the  laboratory,  and  study  his  text-book 
thoroughly,  and  yet  receive  a  very  inadequate  training.  He  needs  an 
intelligent  teacher  to  aid  him  in  interpreting  the  statements  of  the 
book  and  the  phenomena  observed,  as  well  as  to  show  him  how 
to  work.  Loose  work  in  the  laboratory  is  as  harmful  as  loose 
work  in  the  class-room,  and  much  of  the  laboratory  work  done  in 
schools,  as  well  as  in  colleges,  is  loose  work.  The  great  majority  of 
pupils  are  sure  to  do  bad  work  unless  carefully  guided.  In  mathe- 
matics and  the  languages  accuracy  can  be  secured,  and  is  secured. 
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That  President  John  M.  Coulter  should  prepare  an  outline  of  work 
in  botany  to  be  recommended  for  high  schools. 

That  Prof.  O.  S.  Westcott  should  prepare  an  outline  of  work  in 
zoology  for  high  schools. 

That  Prof.  Albert  H.  Tuttle  should  outline  a  course  in  physiology 
for  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

That  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey  should  report  upon  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  natural  history  throughout  the  schools,  including  recom- 
mendations for  the  use  of  instruments  and  note  books. 

That  Prof.  A.  C.  Boydeu  of  Bridge  water  Normal  School  should  con- 
sider the  form  of  examination  to  be  adopted  for  admission  to  college. 

The  sub-reports  of  Messrs.  Scott,  Coulter,  Westcott  and  Tuttle  are 
appended.  A  subreport  submitted  by  Prof.  Bessey  which  covers  the 
ground  of  that  submitted  by  Prof.  Scott  is  not  given  here.  Prof. 
Boyden  reports  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference  cover 
adequately  the  subjects  referred  to  him. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


W.  B.  POWELL, 

C?uiirman, 


NATURE  STUDY  FOR  GRADES  OF  SCHOOL  BELOW  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

General  Principles  and  Plans. 

Objects. 

1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  primary  object  of  nature  study 
is  not  that  the  children  may  get  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  first  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  interest  them  in  nature.  This  must 
be  done  before  other  desirable  results  can  be  obtained.  The  second 
^  purpose  is  to  train  and  develop  the  cliildren ;  t.  e.,  to  train  them  to 
observe,  compare,  and  express  (see,  reason,  and  tell)  ;  to  cause  them 
to  form  the  habit  of  investigatiug  carefully  and  of  making  clear, 
truthful  statements,  and  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for  original  in- 
vestigation. The  third  purpose  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
This,  however,  must  be  ''gained  by  actual  experience,**  and  it  must 
be  "knowledge  classified,"  or  science. 

For  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  interest,  power,  knowledge, 
the  children  must  study  the  plant ;  no  book  should  be  used  by  them. 
The  effort  of  the  teacher  should  be  so  to  interest  and  guide  them,  that 
they  will  learn  how  to  work  profitably. 
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Materials. 

2.  The  children  should  study  the  plant  as  a  whole,  not  merely  a 
part,  as  seeds,  leaves,  flowers ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  limit  the  work  to 
one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  is  as  great  a  mistake  to 
allow  the  children  to  study  tlie  parts  without  leading  them  to  see  the 
mutual  relations  and  dependence  of  the  parts. 

3.  The  study  should  not  be  restricted  to  flowering  plants,  as  trees 
and  weeds,  but  should  be  extended  as  well  to  flowerless  plants,  such 
as  ferns,  horse-tails,  mushrooms  and  toadstools,  mosses,  lichens, 
fungi,  and  fresh  and  salt-water  algse.  Those  children  who  carry  the 
work  through  eight  years  should  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  plant  king- 
dom, including  its  principal  divisions.  Those  who  stop  short  of  the 
eight  years'  work  should  have  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  plant  as  a 
type  of  the  plant  kingdom,  more  or  less  detailed  and  generalized  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  school. 

Methods. 

4.  The  plant  should  be  studied  as  a  living  organism  and  not  merely 
as  a  form  or  structure.  The  child  should  learn  that  each  part  has 
something  to  do,  and  he  should  discover  that  what  it  does,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  does  it,  determine  its  form  and  structure.  The  study 
of  seeds,  buds,  or  flowers  should  begin  with  growth  and  development 
or  unfolding,  which  should  lead  to  an  investigation  of  use  or  function, 
and,  finally,  to  an  examination  of  structure.  The  comparison  of  the 
uses  and  structure  of  different  plants  results  in  classification. 

The  order  of  study  is : 

Life,  growth,  and  development. 

Use  or  function. 

Structure. 

Comparison. 

Classification. 

5.  The  plant  should  be  studied  in  its  relations  to  its  environment, — 
light,  air,  water,  soil,  climate,  and  other  plants, — and  in  its  relations 
to  the  lower  animals  and  to  man.  For  the  time  being  the  plant  is  the 
centre  of  the  world.  The  study  furnishes  many  opportunities  for 
coordinating  science  work  with  the  other  studies  of  the  school,  aud 
at  the  same  time  for  showing  man's  use  of  plants  and  his  dependence 
on  them. 

6.  As  young  children  cannot  generalize,  it  seems  wise  to  limit  the 
work  during  the  first  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  germination,  de- 
velopment, growth,  and  structure  of  three  or  four  typical  plants,  like 
the  bean,  pea,  and  sunflower,  studying,  of  course,  only  those*  features 
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that  are  easily  understood.  Gradually  more  details  may  be  studied, 
and  other  kinds  of  plants,  flowering  and  flowerless,  examined,  caus- 
ing the  pupils'  ideas  to  be  more  and  more  complete  and  generalized. 

7.  Whatever  is  being  studied,  the  questions  to  be  answered  are : 
What?     Why?     How? 

First :     What  does  it  do,  and  what  is  it? 

Second :     Why  does  it  do  so,  and  why  is  it  so  ? 

Third :    How  does  it  do  it,  and  how  did  it  become  so  ? 
At  first  little  can  be  done  but  answer  the  question  "  what'*  ;  grad- 
ually "  what "  includes  so  many  particulars  that  an  answer  to  '*  why  " 
becomes  possible;   before  the  end  of  the  course,  "how"  can  and 
should  be  answered. 

8.  In  the  study,  during  the  earlier  years,  of  germination  and  of 
buds  and  flowers,  that  which  appeals  most  to  the  children  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  and  care  of  certain  parts ;  later  the  perfect 
order  of  nature  will  be  seen,  when  the  idea  of  system  and  plan  may 
be  developed.  In  time  the  highest  function  of  the  plant  must  be 
shown,  that  of  reproduction,  when  the  plant  should  be  studied  as  an 
arrangement  for  producing  seeds.  While  all  these  thoughts  should 
be  developed  by  slow  degrees  from  the  beginning,  it  seems  wise  to 
emphasize  them  in  the  order  suggested.  The  central  thoughts 
should   be : 

For  the  first  and  second  years,  care  and  protection. 
For  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  yeai*s,  order  and  system. 
For  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years,  reproduction. 

Expression. 

9.  Observation  becomes  more  critical  if  its  results  are  expressed 
by  the  observer.  For  the  younger  children,  motion,  stitching,  model- 
ing, drawing  and  painting,  are  more  "expressive"  than  speech. 
Speech,  as  the  most  universal  method  of  communicating  ideas,  should 
be  emphasized  in  all  but  the  earliest  years  of  the  course.  A  drawing 
gives  better  ideas  of  form  and  of  relations  of  parts  than  can  be  given 
by  verbal  description.  It  will  be  found  that  often  the  simplest  and 
quickest  way  for  pupils  to  get  clear,  sharp  ideas  about  the  objects 
they  are  studying  is  to  have  them  draw  the  objects. 

Coordination  with  other  Studies. 

10.  Nature  study  will  not  succeed  unless  it  is  coordinated  with 
other  studies.  It  should  not  be  pushed  into  the  course  as'  an  extra, 
but  should  be  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the  other  work  of  the  school. 
Experience  has  shown  that  when  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  early 
training  in  language  and  drawing,  an  interest  in  these  studies  is 
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easily  8ecure<f  and  sustained.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  pupils  to  express 
ideas,  resulting  from  their  own  observations,  than  to  copy  the  expres- 
sions of  others,  or  to  put  into  somewhat  different  form  expression  ob- 
tained from  teacher  or  book.  The  study  of  nature  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  a  full  understanding  of  much  beautiful  and  valuable 
literature.  Opportunities  for  connecting  such  work  with  geography 
are  almost  numberless.  By  means  of  this  work,  even  arithmetic  may 
have  reality,  and  thus  new  life,  infused  into  it. 

Time  of  Year  for  Studying. 

11.  It  seems  wise  that  the  study  of  plants  should  begin  in  early 
spring  time,  from  February  to  April,  and  that  it  should  be  particularly 
emphasized  then,  though  not  restricted  to  that  season  of  the  year. 
Much  can  be  done  in  the  fall  and  even  in  mid- winter.  The  Confer- 
ence has  urged  that  the  study  of  plants  be  continued  throughout  the 
year,  at  least  twice  a  week. 

Course  of  Work. 
Central  thought :     Care  and  protection. 

Seeds  and  Germination. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Plant  beans  and  watch  their  growth. 

2.  When  the  seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  study  the  seed 
in  its  parts. 

3.  Study  the  pea  in  a  corresponding  way,  and  then  compare  it  with 
the  bean,  noting  first  the  differences  and  then  the  resemblances. 

4.  Study  seed  and  plant,  in  each  case,  in  relation  to  their  surround- 
ings, air,  water,  and  sunlight.  (Children  should  be  led  to  discover 
the  uses  of  the  different  parts,  first  to  the  plant  and  then  to  animals 
and  man.) 

5.  Continue  the  observations  on  the  bean  and  the  pea  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  school  year,  noting  the  development,  use,  and 
general  structure  of  buds,  stems,  roots,  leaves,  and,  if  possible,  of 
flowers  and  fhiit. 

Bndi. 

The  study  of  buds  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work 
in  germination  suggested  above. 

Let  the  children : 

1.   Gather  branches  having  large  buds,  such  as  the  horse-chestnut, 
the  elder,  or  the  lilac ;  put  them  in  water ;  watch  them,  and  tell  about 
their  development  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their  parts. 
1o 
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2.  Study  the  stem  and  its  parts,  wood,  bark,  and  pith,  their  uses 
id  structure. 

3.  Later,  study  fi*esh  buds  and  compare  them  with  those  which 
iave  unfolded. 

4.  Compare  the  first  bud  studied  with  some  other  large  bud. 

Reproduction  and  Flowers. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  buds,  call  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  catkins  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  hazel,  and  then 
to  the  flowers  of  the  elder,  the  lilac,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  bean  and 
pea. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Find  dust-bearing  (staminate)  and  seed-bearing  (pistillate) 
flowers  and  parts  of  flowers.  (This  will  give  opportunity  to  develop 
the  idea  that  flowers  are  for  the  production  and  protection  of  seeds.) 

2.  Study  the  dissemination  of  seeds  that  fly,  as  those  of  the  dande- 
lion and  the  milkweed ;  seeds  that  sail,  as  those  of  the  maple  and  tht 
basswood ;  seeds  that  stick,  as  those  of  the  burdock  and  the  tick ; 
seeds  that  fall,  as  those  of  the  bean  and  the  pea. 

3.  Study  fruits.  (They  should  learn  the  use  of  fruit  to  the  plant 
and  to  man.) 

As  early  as  may  seem  wise  the  teacher  should  develop,  largely  by 
stpries  and  supplementary  reading,  the  use  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant  to  the  flowers  and  seeds. 

Results  of  Two  Years'  Work. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  children  should  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  knowing  something  of  all  its  parts,  of  their 
uses  and  relations,  and  particularly  of  the  ways  in  which  the  plant 
and  its  parts  are  cared  for  and  protected. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 

Central  thought :  Care  and  protection  leading  to  order  and  system^ 
and  plan. 

Seed!  and  Germination. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Study  the  bean,  the  pea,  the  sunflower,  and  the  pumpkin,  as 
before,  but  more  in  detail,  discovering  something  of  the  order  or  plan 
of  gi'owth,  and  searching  for  answers  to  the  questions  ''why"  and 

'*   "slants  before  studied,  and  examine  other 
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3.  Discover  where  the  seeds  are  formed,  how  they  escape  from  the 
ovary,  and  how  they  are  disseminated. 

4.  Compare  the  development  and  structure  of  the  seeds  suggested 
above  with  those  of  the  morning  glory  and  the  four-o'clock,  and  learn 
the  classification  into  albuminous  and  exalbuminous  seeds. 

Buds. 
Let  the  pupils : 

1.  Study  the  same  buds  as  before,  but  more  in  detail,  to  discover 
the  order  shown  in  the  buds  and  their  parts. 

2.  Compare  these  with  several  other  buds,  including  some  of  the 
small  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  their  positions  and  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  their  protection. 

3.  Study,  as  an  introduction  to  leaves,  the  arrangement  and  fold- 
ing of  leaves  in  the  buds,  and  watch  their  unfolding,  still  noting  the 
order  and  plan. 

4.  Study  and  watch  in  a  similar  way  the  development  of  flower  buds. 

Leaves. 
Let  the  children : 

1.  Watch  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  and  notice  their 
protection  and  arrangement  as  suggested  before. 

2.  Note  the  uses  of  leaves  and  their  parts,  stipules,  stalk,  and 
blade,  and  of  veins,  epidermis,  breathing  pores,  and  pulp.  (In  con- 
nection with  the  uses  of  veins  they  should  study  venation.) 

3.  Study  the  positions,  arrangement,  and  parts  of  leaves  with  ref- 
erence to  their  uses ;  their  relation  to  sunlight,  air,  rain,  and  the 
directing  of  water  to  the  roots. 

4.  Study  the  positions  of  leaves  with  reference  to  buds,  and  note 
the  order  and  plan  shown  in  bud  and  leaf. 

By  means  of  charts  or  bfackboard  outlines,  to  which  pupils  may 
constantly  refer,  they  should  be  familiarized  with  the  more  common 
forms  of  the  leaf  as  a  whole,  and  of  base,  apex,  and  margin,  and 
should  be  trained  to  give  orderly,  exact,  concise  descriptions. 

Reproduction  and  Flowers. 

Develop  by  the  study  of  the  flowers  themselves  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  flowers,  those  with  seed  boxes  (pistillate)  and  those 
with  boxes  containing  a  powder  (staminate) .  By  the  study  of  the 
willow,  maple,  and  early  meadow-rue,  develop  the  fact  that  these  two 
kinds  of  boxes  may  be,  and  usually  are  found,  in  the  same  flower. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Discover  that  both  seed  boxes  (ovaries)  and  pollen  boxes  (an- 
thers) are  found  in  all  kinds  of  flowering  plants.  (Both,  then,  must 
be  very  important.) 
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2.  Study  the  stem  and  its  parts,  wood,  bark,  and  pith,  their  uses 
and  structure. 

3.  Later,  study  fresh  buds  and  compare  them  with  those  which 
have  unfolded. 

4.  Compare  the  first  bud  studied  with  some  other  large  bud. 

Reproduction  and  Flowers. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  buds,  call  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  catkins  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  hazel,  and  then 
to  the  flowers  of  the  elder,  the  lilac,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  bean  and 
pea. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Find  dust-bearing  (staminate)  and  seed-bearing  (pistillate) 
flowers  and  parts  of  flowers.  (This  will  give  opportunity  to  develop 
the  idea  that  flowers  are  for  the  production  and  protection  of  seeds.) 

2.  Study  the  dissemination  of  seeds  that  fly,  as  those  of  the  dande- 
lion and  the  milkweed ;  seeds  that  sail,  as  those  of  the  maple  and  tht 
bass  wood ;  seeds  that  stick,  as  those  of  the  burdock  and  the  tick ; 
seeds  that  fall,  as  those  of  the  bean  and  the  pea. 

3.  Study  fruits.  (They  should  learn  the  use  of  fruit  to  the  plant 
and  to  man.) 

As  early  as  may  seem  wise  the  teacher  should  develop,  largely  by 
stpries  and  supplementary  reading,  the  use  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant  to  the  flowers  and  seeds. 

Results  of  Two  Years'  Work. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  children  should  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  knowing  something  of  all  its  parts,  of  their 
uses  and  relations,  and  particularly  of  the  ways  in  which  the  plant 
and  its  parts  are  cared  for  and  protected. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 

Central  thought :  Care  and  protection  leading  to  order  and  system^ 
and  plan. 

Seeds  and  Germination. 
Let  the  children : 

1.  Study  the  bean,  the  pea,  the  sunflower,  and  the  pumpkin,  as 
before,  but  more  in  detail,  discovering  something  of  the  order  or  plan 
of  growth,  and  searching  for  answers  to  the  questions  ''why"  and 
''how.'* 

2.  Study,  more  in  detail,  plants  before  studied,  and  examine  other 
plants  to  Jearn  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  seedling  and  the 

relation  of  the  plant  to  its  surroundings. 
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3.  Discover  where  the  seeds  are  formed,  how  they  escape  from  the 
ovary,  and  how  they  are  disseminated. 

4.  Compare  the  development  and  structure  of  the  seeds  suggested 
above  with  those  of  the  morning  glory  and  the  four-o'clock,  and  learn 
the  classification  into  albuminous  and  exalbuminous  seeds. 

Buds. 
Let  the  pupils : 

1.  Study  the  same  buds  as  before,  but  more  in  detail,  to  discover 
the  order  shown  in  the  buds  and  their  parts. 

2.  Compare  these  with  several  other  buds,  including  some  of  the 
small  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  their  positions  and  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  their  protection. 

3.  Study,  as  an  introduction  to  leaves,  the  arrangement  and  fold- 
ing of  leaves  in  the  buds,  and  watch  their  unfolding,  still  noting  the 
order  and  plan. 

4.  Study  and  watch  in  a  similar  way  the  development  of  flower  buds. 

Leaves. 
Let  the  children : 

1.  Watch  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  and  notice  their 
protection  and  arrangement  as  suggested  before. 

2.  Note  the  uses  of  leaves  and  their  parts,  stipules,  stalk,  and 
blade,  and  of  veins,  epidermis,  breathing  pores,  and  pulp.  (In  con- 
nection with  the  uses  of  veins  they  should  study  venation.) 

8.  Study  the  positions,  arriyigement,  and  parts  of  leaves  with  ref- 
erence to  their  uses ;  their  relation  to  sunlight,  air,  rain,  and  the 
directing  of  water  to  the  roots. 

4.  Study  the  positions  of  leaves  with  reference  to  buds,  and  note 
the  order  and  plan  shown  in  bud  and  leaf. 

By  means  of  charts  or  blackboard  outlines,  to  which  pupils  may 
constantly  refer,  they  should  be  familiarized  with  the  more  common 
forms  of  the  leaf  as  a  whole,  and  of  base,  apex,  and  margin,  and 
should  be  trained  to  give  orderly,  exact,  concise  descriptions. 

Reproduction  and  Flowers. 

Develop  by  the  study  of  the  flowers  themselves  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  flowers,  those  with  seed  boxes  (pistillate)  and  those 
with  boxes  containing  a  powder  (staminate) .  By  the  study  of  the 
willow,  maple,  and  early  meadow-rue,  develop  the  fact  that  these  two 
kinds  of  boxes  may  be,  and  usually  are  found,  in  the  same  flower. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Discover  that  both  seed  boxes  (ovaries)  and  pollen  boxes  (an- 
thers) are  found  in  all  kinds  of  flowering  plants.  (Both,  then,  must 
be  very  important.^ 
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2.  Study  the  stem  and  its  parts,  wood,  bark,  and  pith,  their  uses 
and  structure. 

3.  Later,  study  fresh  buds  and  compare  them  with  those  which 
have  unfolded. 

4.  Compare  the  first  bud  studied  with  some  other  large  bud. 

Reproduction  and  Flowers. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  buds,  call  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  catkins  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  hazel,  and  then 
to  the  flowers  of  the  elder,  the  lilac,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  bean  and 
pea. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Find  dust-bearing  (staminate)  and  seed-bearing  (pistillate) 
flowers  and  parts  of  flowers.  (This  will  give  opportunity  to  develop 
the  idea  that  flowers  are  for  the  production  and  protection  of  seeds.) 

2.  Study  the  dissemination  of  seeds  that  fly,  as  those  of  the  dande- 
lion and  the  milkweed  ;  seeds  that  sail,  as  those  of  the  maple  and  tht 
bass  wood;  seeds  that  stick,  as  those  of  the  burdock  and  the  tick; 
seeds  that  fall,  as  those  of  the  bean  and  the  pea. 

3.  Study  fruits.  (They  should  learn  the  use  of  fruit  to  the  plant 
and  to  man.) 

As  early  as  may  seem  wise  the  teacher  should  develop,  largely  by 
stpries  and  supplementary  reading,  the  use  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant  to  the  flowers  and  seeds. 

Results  of  Two  Years'  Work. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  children  should  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  knowing  something  of  all  its  parts,  of  their 
uses  and  relations,  and  particularly  of  the  ways  in  which  the  plant 
and  its  parts  are  cared  for  and  protected. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 

Central  thought :  Care  and  protection  leading  to  order  and  system^ 
and  plan. 

Seeds  and  Germination. 
Let  the  children : 

1.  Study  the  bean,  the  pea,  the  sunflower,  and  the  pumpkin,  as 
before,  but  more  in  detail,  discovering  something  of  the  order  or  plan 
of  growth,  and  searching  for  answers  to  the  questions  ''why"  and 
"  how." 

2.  Study,  more  in  detail,  plants  before  studied,  and  examine  other 
plants  to  iearn  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  seedling  and  the^ 

relation  of  the  plant  to  its  surroundings. 
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3.  Discover  where  the  seeds  are  formed,  how  they  escape  from  the 
ovary,  and  how  they  are  disseminated. 

4.  Compare  the  development  and  structure  of  the  seeds  suggested 
above  with  those  of  the  morning  glory  and  the  four-o'clock,  and  learn 
the  classification  into  albuminous  and  exalbuminous  seeds. 

Buds. 
Let  the  pupils : 

1.  Study  the  same  buds  as  before,  but  more  in  detail,  to  discover 
the  order  shown  in  the  buds  and  their  parts. 

2.  Compare  these  with  several  other  buds,  including  some  of  the 
small  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  their  positions  and  arrange- 
xnent,  as  well  as  their  protection. 

3.  Study,  as  an  introduction  to  leaves,  the  arrangement  and  fold- 
ing of  leaves  in  the  buds,  and  watch  their  unfolding,  still  noting  the 
order  and  plan. 

4.  Study  and  watch  in  a  similar  way  the  development  of  flower  buds. 

Leaves. 
Let  the  children : 

1.  Watch  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  and  notice  their 
;S)rotection  and  arrangement  as  suggested  before. 

2.  Note  the  uses  of  leaves  and  their  parts,  stipules,  stalk,  and 
>)lade,  and  of  veins,  epidermis,  breathing  pores,  and  pulp.  (In  con- 
section  with  the  uses  of  veins  they  should  study  venation.) 

3.  Study  the  positions,  arriyigement,  and  parts  of  leaves  with  ref- 
erence to  their  uses ;  their  relation  to  sunlight,  air,  rain,  and  the 
directing  of  water  to  the  roots. 

4.  Study  the  positions  of  leaves  with  reference  to  buds,  and  note 
the  order  and  plan  shown  in  bud  and  leaf. 

By  means  of  charts  or  blackboard  outlines,  to  which  pupils  may 
constantly  refer,  they  should  be  familiarized  with  the  more  common 
forms  of  the  leaf  as  a  whole,  and  of  base,  apex,  and  margin,  and 
should  be  trained  to  give  orderly,  exact,  concise  descriptions. 

Reproduction  and  Flowers. 

Develop  by  the  study  of  the  flowers  themselves  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  flowers,  those  with  seed  boxes  (pistillate)  and  those 
with  boxes  containing  a  powder  (staminate).  By  the  study  of  the 
willow,  maple,  and  early  meadow-rue,  develop  the  fact  that  these  two 
kinds  of  boxes  may  be,  and  usually  are  found,  in  the  same  flower. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Discover  that  both  seed  boxes  (ovaries)  and  pollen  boxes  (an- 
thers) are  found  in  all  kinds  of  flowering  plants.  (Both,  then,  must 
be  very  Impoit&Dt) 
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2.  Note  how  well  they  are  protected  in  bud  and  flower.  (The 
floral  envelope  can  be  studied  simply,  at  this  stage,  as  a  protectioa 
for  stamens  and  pistils.) 

3.  Now  study  the  use  of  the  pollen  and  its  function  in  the  forma- 
tion of  seeds. 

4.  Note  the  order  and  plan  of  the  flower  and  of  its  parts. 

5.  Learn  now  the  fact  that  the  main  work  of  the  plant  is  to  pro- 
duce seeds,  and  that  root,  stem,  and  leaf  cooperate  in  this  work. 

Result  of  Four  Years'  Work. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  the  pupils  should  be  thinking  about 
the  "  why"  and  the  *'  how  *'  of  the  world  around  them  ;  they  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  order  and  system  which  prevails  in  na- 
ture, and  should  begin  to  comprehend  something  of  the  plan  of  com- 
mon plants,  of  their  reproduction  and  growth,  and  of  the  general  uses 
and  the  gross  structure  of  their  parts. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS 

Central  thought :     System,  plan,  and  purpose. 

The  plant  as  an  organism  for  producing  seeds  or  new  plants. 

Seeds  and  Germination. 
Let  pupils : 

1.  Review  at  least  two  exalbuminoos  and  two  albuminous  seeds. 

2.  Plant  corn,  watch  its  development,  and  then  study  the  seed  an4 
its  parts,  and  afterwards  study  the  pine  seed  in  a  corresponding  way^ 

3.  Review  classiQcation  into  exalbuminous  and  albuminous  seeds 
for  the  purpose  of  classification  into  monocotyledons,  dicotyledons, 
and  poly  cotyledons,  and  learn  that  cotyledons  are  modified  leaves. 

4.  Study  the  practical  uses  to  man  of  the  albumen  stored  in  the 
seed. 

Ends. 
Let  the  children : 

1 .  Review  as  much  as  may  seem  necessary. 

2.  Study  buds  with  respect  to  their  positions  and  arrangement. 

3.  Examine  the  rings  left  by  the  falling  of  the  bud-scales,  and 
learn  the  story  the  rings  tell. 

4.  Examine  the  buds  of  underground  stems  and  the  characteristica 
of  stems  as  distinguished  from  roots. 

5.  Study  the  relations  of  positions,  arrangement  and  development 
of  buds  to  the  shape  or  character  of  trees.  Learn  by  a  study  of  the 
trees  themselves,  the  causes  of  the  development  and  non-development 
of  buds. 
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Roots. 

1.  Study  roots  and  root  hairs  and  their  uses  to  the  plant,  and  the 
positions  and  kinds  of  roots,  as  well  as  their  various  uses  to  the  plant 
and  to  man. 

2.  Examine  the  stem  or  a  branch  of  an  ordinary  tree.  Study  the 
arrangement  and  character  of  its  different  parts,  and  their  uses  to  the 
plant  and  to  man  ;  learn  how  such  plants  grow  ;  compare  these  with 
a  com  stalk ;  learn  how  this  stalk  grows ;  learn  the  classification  of 
stems  into  exogenous  and  endogenous. 

3.  Study  the  relation  of  the  structure  of  the  stem  to  its  method  of 
growth  ;  of  the  number  of  cotyledons  to  the  character  and  venation  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  plan  of  the  flower. 

LMves. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Continue  the  study  of  function  and  arrangement,  as  suggested 
for  third  and  fourth  years. 

2.  Study  the  leaves  as  arrangements  for  directing  water  to  the 
roots,  and  try  to  discover  the  relation  between  the  arrangement  of 
branches  and  that  of  the  leaves  ;  between  the  length  of  the  leaf -stalk 
and  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

3.  Continue  the  examination  of  the  forms  of  leaves.  Study  and 
describe  compound  leaves. 

4.  Study  the  changes  of  color  and  the  falling  of  leaves,  particularly 
in  the  autumn,  and  their  causes. 

*  Reproduction,  Flowers  and  Seeds. 

Let  the  children : 

1 .  Review  as  much  as  may  seem  necessary. 

2.  Discover  how  the  pollen  escapes  from  the  anther.  Study 
dehiscence  of  anthers. 

3.  Discover  how  the  pollen  gets  from  anther  to  pistil.  Study 
methods  of  and  arrangements  for  fertilization  ;  the  relations  of  flowers 
and  insects,  and  the  use  to  the  plant  of  color  and  odors. 

4.  Discover  how  the  pollen  gets  into  the  ovary. 

5.  Study  the  flower  as  a  whole,  as  an  arrangement  for  producing, 
protecting,  and  disseminating  seeds. 

6.  Study  the  provisions  of  nature  for  matured  seeds.  (Much  of 
this  can  be  done  in  the  Earlier  years  of  the  course ;  it  should  be  em- 
phasized now.) 

Lead  the  children  to  discover : 

1.  How  the  seeds  separate,  often  with  the  surrounding  parts,  from 
the  plant. 

2.  How  they  are  disseminated. 
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3.  How  they  escape  from  the  ovary. 

a.  By  being  enclosed  in  fleshy,  edible  parts. 

b.  By  having  leaflike  attachments,  or  wings,  or  hairy  appendages. 

c.  By  bearing  prickles,  spines,  hooks,  etc. 

d.  By  being  so  light  as  to  be  carried  by  the  wind. 

e.  By  having  springs  or  elaters. 

4.  How  seeds  are  protected  through  the  winter. 

5.  How  the  embryo  gets  out  of  the  enclosing  coats. 

6.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  little  plant  after  it  begins  to 
develop. 

Let  them : 

7.  Study  leaves,  roots,  and  stems  in  their  relations  to  the  flower, 
as  organs  for  taking  in,  conveying,  assimilating,  and  storing  up  nour* 
ishment  for  the  formation  of  flowers  and  seeds. 

8.  Study  ferns,  mosses,  liverworts,  and  horse-tails,  and  compare 
them  with  the  plants  before  studied.  Examine  those  as  well  as  mush- 
rooms, puff-balls,  lichens,  and  fungi  for  spore  cases  and  spores,  and 
discover  the  fact  that  all  are  plants,  and  that  all  produce  what  corre- 
spond to  seeds. 

Result  of  Six  Years'  Work. 

Pupils  are  self-reliant  and  independent ;  they  can  observe,  reason, 
and  express  ;  and  they  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  whole  plant  and 
its  life  history. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS. 

Germination. 

Lead  pupils  to  note  the  germination  of  spores  of  mould ;  and  study 
as  carefully  as  possible  the  spore  cases  and  spores  of  puff-balls,  mush- 
rooms, moulds,  and  other  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  horse-tails, 
lichens,  lycopeds,  stoneworts,  and  fresh  and  salt-water  algse. 

Roots,  Stems,  and  Leaves. 
Let  pupils : 

1.  Study  the  forms  and  modifications  of  roots  (including  aerial 
roots)  and  stems  (including  underground  stems) ,  to  learn  their  uses 
to  the  plant  and  to  man. 

2.  Examine  the  forms  of  leaves  (scales,  cotyledons,  prickles,  ten- 
drils, pitchers,  etc.)?  to  learn  their  uses  to  the  plant  and  to  man. 

3.  Stud}'  the  movements  of  leaves,  tendrils,  and  rootlets,  and  ex. 
amine  or  read  about  climbing  plants. 

4.  Study  the  parts  and  the  plan  of  the  flowerless  plants  suggested 
above,  and  compare  them  with  the  flowering  plants  that  have  been 
studied. 
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Reproduction,  Flowers  and  Fruit. 
Let  pupils : 

1.  Review  as  much  of  the  work  of  the  previous  years  as  may  seem 
necessarv. 

2.  Study  flowers  whose  floral  envelopes  are  more  or  less  grown  to- 
gether and  otherwise  modifled.  and  learn  classification  into  apetalous, 
polype talous,  and  gamopetalous. 

3.  Examine  the  clustered  flowers,  gradually  leading  to  the  study 
of  composite. 

4.  Become  familiar  with  the  characters  of  several  of  our  common, 
sharply-defined  families  of  flowering  plants. 

5.  Study  the  flowers  of  the  cone-bearing  trees,  and  learn  the  classi- 
fication into  angiosperms  and  gymnosperms. 

6.  Restudy  the  flowerless  plants  suggested  above,  and  learn  the 
classification  into  phenogams  and  cryptogams,  and  study  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  principal  divisions  of  cryptogamous  plants. 

7.  Investigate  the  movements  of  flowers  and  their  parts. 


BOTANY  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Laboratory  work  should  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  year's  course  in 
botany  recommended  for  secondary  schools.  No  books  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  except  such  as  are  to  be  used  as  labora- 
tory guides  or  as  books  of  reference.  Table-room,  a  good  compound 
microscope  magnifying  from  at  least  50  to  300  diameters,  and  a  few 
ordinar}'  reagents  in  small  quantities  (including  at  least  alcohol,  po- 
tassic  hydrate,  glycerine,  iodine  and  other  staiuing  fluids) ,  should  be 
furnished  each  pupil.  The  work  should  consist  of  the  careful  study 
of  typical  plants,  each  selected  to  represent  a  prominent  group  of 
plants  or  an  important  phase  of  plant  development.  This  study  of 
types  should  not  become  a  study  of  isolated  and  hence  barren  facts. 
Frequent  lectures  or  talks  will  be  found  valuable  for  broadening  the 
outlook  of  pupils  and  for  leading  them  to  see  the  true  significance  of 
the  work  they  are  doing,  while  frequent  examinations  of  work  and  of 
pupils  will  be  indispensable.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  good  allot- 
ment of  the  five  weekly  periods  allowed  for  this  work  will  be  made  by 
giving  three  of  them  to  laboratory  work,  one  to  lecturing  and  one  to 
quizzing. 

The  study  of  a  plant  should  consist  of  an  examination  of  all  its 
essential  features ;  such  as  its  cell  structure ;  its  mode  of  develop- 
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ment ;  its  mode  of  reproduction  ;  in  short,  as  much  of  its  life-history 
as  is  possible.  Careful  examination  of  specimens  is  secured  best  by 
careful  sketching.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to  drawing, 
as  it  is  not  only  an  excellent  device  for  securing  close  observation,  but 
it  is  also  a  rapid  method  of  making  valuable  notes.  A  very  few  ver- 
bal descriptions  may  accompany  the  sketches  to  make  their  meanings 
clear.  These  sketches  and  notes  should  be  made  in  a  permanent 
note-book,  for  future  u^e. 

Below  is  suggested  a  list  of  plants  that  will  be  serviceable  in  this 
proposed  general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  other  plants  will  do  as  well  as  those  named  ;  for  this 
reason  the  specimens  to  be  studied  in  the  various  groups  must  be 
determined  by  the  teacher,  according  to  location  or  other  conditions. 
All  the  principal  groups  of  plants  are  well  represented  in  the  flora  of 
any  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  and  brown  sea- weeds. 
These  groups,  however,  should  not  be  neglected.  By  forethought 
sea- weeds  ma}'  be  easily  provided.  Plants  may  be  preserved  in  weak 
alcohol  (  35  to  50  %  )  ;  dried  specimens  can  be  kept  indefinitely  and 
soaked  when  wanted  for  use. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  and  scientific  to  begin  with  the  study 
of  the  simplest  forms  than  with  complex  forms,  not  only  because  they 
are  more  easily  understood,  but  also  because  this  order  of  study  will 
give  the  learner  some  idea  of  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom  from 
simple  to  complex  forms.  It  is  believed  that  the  numerous  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  order  of  study,  advantages  which  have  been 
proved  by  much  experience,  outweigh  the  supposed  advantages  of- 
fered by  beginning  with  the  study  of  more  complex  forms. 

Course  of  Work. 

1 .  The  simplest  forms  can  be  represented  by  the  green-slimes,  such 
as  species  of  Chroococcus  and  Oscillaria^  both  to  be  found  usually 
about  springs  and  in  shallow  water.  These  could  well  be  supple- 
mented by  Nostoc  and  other  forms.  It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
any  study  of  bacteria,  yet  they  could  be  easily  demonstrated  at  this 
point  and  their  importance  indicated. 

2.  The  green  algae  should  be  studied  by  means  of  such  forms  as 
Protococais^  Cladophara^  CEdogonium^  Spirogyra^  Desmids^  and  Vau- 
cheria.  The  doubtful  but  very  interesting  and  common  Diatoms 
might  also  be  studied  in  this  connection.  It  would  be  a  very  remark- 
able region  in  which  all  these  forms  could  not  be  found  abundant, 
since  they  constitute  the  most  common  green  growths  in  water  and 
damp  places. 

3.  The  brown  algoe  are  well  represented  by  the  common  Fhums  or 
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"rock-weed,"  and  the  ''kelps  '*  {Laminaria^  etc.)  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  abundance  from  the  sea-shore. 

4.  The  red  algae,  also  to  be  obtained  from  the  sea-shore,  can  be 
studied  in  such  common  forms  as  CaUUhamniorij  Polysiphonia^  Chon» 
drus,  CorcUUna,  or  Grinnelliay  etc. 

5.  The  fungi  should  be  represented  by  such  plants  as  J^tj^iis^y 
Cystopus^  some  common  powdery  mildew  (  such  as  that  found  on  lilac 
leaves),  a  cup  fungus,  a  lichen,  some  rust  (such  as  wheat-rust),  a 
puff-ball  and  a  toadstool. 

6.  Now  the  stone- worts  {  Ghara  or  Nitella)  should  be  studied  if 
material  is  convenient. 

7.  The  Bryophytes  would  be  fairly  represented  by  the  study  of  a 
single  liverwort  and  a  moss. 

8.  The  Pteridophytes  could  be  studied  in  some  ordinary  fern  ;  any 
greenhouse  will  furnish  a  supply  of  fern  prothalli.  If  possible,  the 
view  of  the  group  should  be  enlarged  by  the  examination  of  an 
Equisetum  or  club-moss. 

9.  The  Chfmnoaperms  are  well  represented  by  the  common  PinvM- 
tylvestris. 

10.  The  PJuinerogams  should  be  i*epresented  by  a  monocotyledon 
(such  as  TrUlium  or  Erythronium) ,  and  a  dicotyledon  (such  as 
CapseUd) . 

Such  a  list  of  forms  will  give  the  student  a  very  intelligent  idea  of 
the  plant  kingdom.  It  is  possible,  in  one  year,  to  study  thoroughly 
as  many  types  as  are  here  enumerated ;  thorough  work,  however^ 
should  be  done  even  though  the  number  of  specimens  examined  should 
be  reduced.  It  will  undoubtedl}-  be  claimed  that  many  of  these  forma 
are  entirely  unfamiliar  to  teachers.  It  can  only  be  said  in  reply,  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  teaching  of  any  forms  could  hardly  be 
profitable,  and  that  study  for  a  single  season  at  any  one  of  the  numer- 
ous  summer  schools  where  botany  is  taught  will  enable  such  teachers 
not  only  to  understand  these  forms,  but  also  to  collect  materials  with 
which  to  teach  them,  as  well  as  to  know  how  properly  to  direct 
their  use. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  year  of  work  should  be  continuous^  we 
recommend  that  it  begin  in  September  and  continue  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  school  year.  Nearly  all  the  plants  suggested,  or 
others  that  may  be  chosen,  can  be  found  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  in  sufficient  numbers  and  in  good  condition  for  study.  Man}^ 
of  these  ma}'  be  properly  preserved  for  use,  while  a  common  green- 
house, or  a  tank,  or  a  few  jars  of  water,  will  yield  a  full  supply  of 
others  needed  during  the  winter  months. 
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ZOOLOGY  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Several  considerations  have  influenced  the  arrangement  of  the 
following  scheme  of  work  in  zoology  for  secondary  schools. 

1 .  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  students  at  secondary  schools 
will  have  had  no  instruction,  or  but  desultory  instruction,  in  any 
department  of  Natural  History.  In  devising  a  plan  of  work  for  the 
secondary  schools,  such  students  must  not  be  overlooked. 

2.  It  is  incontestable  that  neither  an  elaborate  scheme  of  classifi^ 
cation,  nor  the  very  fine  points  that  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
possible  beginnings  of  things  are  easil}'  comprehended  by  untrained 
minds.  Hence,  both  ultimate  classfication  and  primordial  things 
must,  at  first,  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

3.  Success  in  teaching  is  sometimes  jeopardized  by  the  early 
presentation  of  disagreeable  features  of  the  subject  taught.  It  is 
desirable  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  these,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  essential  loss,  until  the  interest  of  the  student  has  been  so 
secured  as  to  induce  him  to  face  the  disagreeable  for  the  sake  of 
probable  though  distant  advantage.  Hence  everj-thing  like  dissection 
should  be  postponed  until  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  t3TO  overcomes  a 
possible  nervous  timidity  incident  to  anatomical  investigation. 

4.  In  some  sections  of  our  country  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  materials 
which  are  wastefully  common  in  other  sections.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  forethought  and  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor,  the  materials  here  suggested  can  be 
obtained  at  slight  expense  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  contemplated  work  in  zoology  is  intended  to  occupy  the 
student's  time  five  hours  per  week  for  one  year  of  forty  weeks. 
These  two  hundred  hours  work  are  to  be  employed,  one  hundred 
twenty  in  laborator}'  research,  and  eighty  in  reports  on  laboratory 
and  text-book  work. 

Tlie  work  may  begin  with  a  living  fish  for  study.  The  ordinary 
carp  (gold  fish)  will  answer  an  admirable  purpose.  The  fish  should 
be  studied  in  its  entirety  as  a  living  organism  ;  its  mode  of  locomotion, 
its  body-covering  and  all  other  visible  parts,  thoroughly  familiarized. 
Subsequently,  the  pupils  should  be  provided  with  other  fishes.  As 
large  a  variety  of  fishes  as  possible  should  be  studied  for  comparison. 
Perch  are  usually  obtainable,  as  are  also  smelts  in  their  season,  and 
other  common  varieties  of  fishes,  whether  the  school  be  located  inland 
or  on  the  seaboard. 

Some  general  ideas  of  classification  may  be  here  introduced,  but 
minutiae    which   are   likely   to   produce    weariness   and    consequent 
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distaste  should  be  avoided.  Close  anatomical  investigation  may  well 
be  left  for  future  study.  Concerning  this  the  shrewd  teacher  will 
determine  for  himself.  He  will  not  lay  down  rules  from  which  no 
circumstance  may  swerve  him,  but  rather  will  be  guided  in  some 
respects  by  the  abilities  of  his  class,  irrespective  of  what  has  been 
done  by  previous  classes.  As  this  elementary  work  with  fishes  will 
furnish  materials  for  subsequent  constant  reference  it  should  not  be 
hurried. 

The  microscope  may  well  be  employed  in  calling  attention  to  the 
sti-ucture  of  the  scales.  No  better  subject  will  ever  be  found  for 
exciting  interest  among  young  naturalists  than  these  scales  offer  as 
exhibited  by  polarized  light.  Two  or  three  weeks  or  more,  of  time 
here  occupied  will  3'ield  abundant  fruitage  in  future  study.  Proper 
supervision  of  notes  and  drawings  made  by  the  pupils  will  lead  them 
to  appreciate  and  acquire  the  true  method  of  making  valuable 
descriptions,  regarding  and  recording  the  essential  while  disregarding 
the  non-essential. 

It  is  believed  that  by  means  of  the  work  suggested  above  there  will 
be  aroused  in  the  pupils  an  interest  which  will  render  them 
enthusiastic  in  pursuing  a  course  of  lessons  like  the  following.  The 
preferences  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  conditions  offered  by 
locality,  will  be  factors  in  determining  the  individual  species  to  be 
used  for  study  and  illustration.  The  text-book,  which  should  be  a 
brief  one,  should  be  supplemented  by  books  of  reference  to  be 
consulted  when  special  organisms  or  other  topics  are  under  discussion. 

Course  of  Work. 

The  Protozoa. 

The  study  of  these  animals  may  well  begin  with  the  Amoeba. 
Specimens  which  by  proper  forethought  may  easily  be  secured  should 
be  before  the  class.  All  the  conditions  that  enter  into  a  full  determi- 
nation of  the  position  of  the  Amoeba  as  belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom  need  not  be  sought  by  the  class.  Reference  to  the  fish 
already  made  a  subject  of  special  study  will  aid  greatly  in  determining 
some  of  the  conditions  that  should  be  learned.  Life,  sensation, 
voluntary  motion,  use  of  oxygen,  use  of  organic  food,  protoplasm 
are  naturally  some  of  the  facts  that  must  be  seen  and  understood. 
The  question  of  calcareous  vs,  siliceous  frame-work  will  naturally  be 
postponed.  Following  a  discussion  of  the  Amoeba,  some  rhizopod,  as 
Acfinophrys^  which  is  sufficiently  common,  may  well  receive  a  little 
attention.  Of  the  InfusoHa,  Stentor^  Vorti'cella,  Paramoecium  whidi 
are  always  obtainable  will  excite  great  enthusiasm  in  pupils. 
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The  Porifera. 

SpongiUa  is  accessible  in  almost  every  locality,  while  on  the  sea- 
coast  marine  sponges  may  be  obtained. 

The  Coelenterata. 

Hydroids  may  be  procured  on  the  sea-coast  and  kept  dry  in 
mass.  Preserved  in  alcohol  they  make  excellent  class  specimens. 
Specimens  mounted  on  slides  for  the  microscope  will  aid  in  giving 
pupils  definite  ideas  of  the  appearance  of  the  animals  when  alive. 
When  possible,  living  specimens  should  be  provided.  The  fresh- 
water hydra  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  the  work,  at  least,  of  polyps 
is  always  obtainable. 

The  Bchinodermata. 

A  supply  of  starfishes,  sea-urchins  and  crinoids  is  indispensable. 
The  mode  of  growth  of  crinoids  as  indicated  by  fossil  remains  may 
be,  in  a  certain  sense,  paralleled  by  the  hydroids  and  Vorticellae 
already  somewhat  familiar. 

The  Vemiet. 

The  earth  worm  fUmishes  cheap  and  abundant  material  for  study. 
With  a  good  microscope  in  use  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  representa- 
tives of  the  Ghregarinidae  are  discovered  by  the  inquisitive  student. 
The  teacher  may  thus  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  fact  that  school  work  is  at  best  but  a 
beginning,  and  that  abundant  opportunities  are  offered  for  Airther 
discovery. 

The  MoUnsca. 

The  clam,  whether  marine  or  other,  will  here  serve  an  excellent 
purpose.  Univalves  should  receive  a  share  of  attention.  Some  ideas 
of  classification  may  be  developed  in  this  branch  with  satisfactory 
results  from  the  conchological  side,  even  with  malacology  temporarily 
disregarded.  The  development  of  gasteropods,  being  a  subject  of 
absorbing  interest,  may  well  occupy  a  small  share  of  attention. 

The  Arthropods. 

Lobsters,  edible  crabs  and  crayfish,  which  are  all  easily  obtained, 
may  be  dissected  with  little  repugnance  on  the  part  of  learners.  For 
the  study  of  minute  Crustacea,  Cyclops  and  Daphnia  are  available 
everywhere.  On  a  larger  scale  shrimps  or  sand  fleas  are  abundant, 
and  on  the  coast  the  diflferent  stages  of  growth  of  the  common  crab 
and  living  barnacles  furnish  abundant  materials  for  study. 
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Infects. 

A  special  and,  bo  far  as  possible,  thorough  stadj  of  some  common 
species  of  grass-hopper  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  further  investi- 
gation of  Insects.  The  Cuverian  rather  than  the  modern  and  more 
accurate  classification  of  insects  will  be  found  of  great  practical  value. 
Representatives  of  the  Diptera,  the  Neuroptera,  the  Coleoptera,  the 
Hemiptera,  the  Lepidoptera,  and  the  Hymen  op  tera  may  be  made 
subjects  of  special  study,  possibly  in  the  order  named.  The  pupils 
themselves  will  easily  arrange  a  crude  classification  of  insects  as 
follows  :— 

'  Coleoptera, 

Hymenoptera, 

Orthoptera, 

Neuroptera, 

'  Lepidoptera, 

Heteroptera, 

Homoptera, 
^  Diptera. 


1.    Mandibulata 


2.  Haustellata 


The  Vertebrata. 

1.  FUh.  In  schools  away  from  the  coast  the  characteristic  features 
of  sharks  and  rays  may  weU  be  enforced  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
specimens.  Fossil  fishes  or  fragments  of  the  same,  as  teeth  and 
cales,  will  be  found  useful  here.  The  presence  of  scales,  the 
classification  of  fishes  as  homocercal  or  heterocercal,  and  the  question 
of  edibility  may  well  be  discussed  together.  As  many  types  of  fishes 
as  can  easily  be  obtained  should  be  studied  for  purposes  of  classifi- 
cation.    The  local  markets  may  be  drawn  upon  very  advantageously. 

2.  BcUrachiana.  Special  studies  of  toads  and  frogs  and  such 
salamanders  as  are  procurable  will  be  of  advantage.  Nocturus  should 
be  made  a  subject  of  special  investigation. 

3.  Reptiles.  Lizards,  snakes  and  turtles  need  attention.  By  this 
time  a  comparative  examination  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the 
classes  of  vertebrates  will  furnish  opportunity  for  much  stud}'.  The 
terms,  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  begin  to  have  definite  signifi- 
cance now,  while  the  different  types  of  heart  suggest  reasons  for,  or 
concomitants  of,  many  other  conditions  of  life,  that  have  been 
noticed. 

4.  Birds.  The  comparison  of  vertebrate  differences  and  resem- 
blances should  continue  with  the  study  of  birds.  The  structure  of 
the  vertebrse  themselves  will  demand  considerable  attention.    The 
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close  relationship  of  birds  and  reptiles  despite  their  outward  dissimi- 
larity will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  the  thoughtful  observer. 

5.  Mammals,  The  teacher  will  be  his  own  best  judge  as  to  the 
needs  of  his  class  in  the  broad  field  here  before  him.  Physiological 
models,  manikins,  etc.,  subserve  an  excellent  purpose,  if  the 
dissection  of  some  mammal,  as  a  rabbit  or  a  cat,  cannot  conveniently 
be  accomplished.  The  work  can  thus  be  made  to  furnish  valuable 
human  anatomical  information  if  not  to  culminate  in  the  study  of 
human  anatomy. 

Ideas,  before  somewhat  crude,  in  what  has  been  called  physiology, 
may  now  be  crystallized  into  permanent  and  available  shape. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  plan  here  outlined  is  only 
suggestive.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  drawings 
and  written  descriptions  should  be  constantly  required.  Close 
observation  and  accurate  expression  are  mutually  helpful. 

Withal  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  acquisition 
of  facts  is  not  the  most  important  desideratum.  Discipline, 
intellectual  growth,  and  broad  and  varied  culture  should  be  the  aims 
to  which  the  acquisition  of  special  information  wiU  be  properly 
subsidiary. 


PHYSIOLOGY  IN  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

^  ^  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  that,  while  the  principles  of 
hygiene  should  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  lower  grades,  the  study 
of  physiology  as  a  science  may  best  be  pursued  in  the  later  years  of 
the  high-school  course.  We  recommend  that  a  daily  period  for  one 
half  year  be  devoted  in  the  high  school  to  the  study  of  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  as  large  an  amount  of  practical  work  as 
is  possible." 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  upon  this  portion  of  the  work 
of  the  Conference  are  based  upon  the  following  considerations : 

The  study  of  physiology  is  in  a  great  measure  the  study  of  the 
mechanics,  the  physics,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  living  body  ;  before 
it  can  be  pursued  profitably  the  student'  should  have,  at  least,  a  fair 
elementary  knowledge  of  these  sciences  as  fundamental.  It  is  not 
possible  to  teach  it  as  a  science  to  pupils  devoid  of  such  knowledge ; 
any  effort  to  do  so  is  apt  to  lead  either  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
learner,  or  else  to  attempts  at  '' simplification"  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  which  conve}^  erroneous  ideas  unless  the  teacher  has  excep* 
tional  knowledge  and  skill. 
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The  study  of  physiology  demands  as  a  prerequisite  a  certain  amount 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  much  of  what  is  called  physiology  in 
elementary  text-books  on  that  science  consists  of  statements  concern- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  that  are  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance as  a  basis  for  physiological  knowledge.  It  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Conference,  not  desirable  to  teach  a  great  deal  of  anatomy  to 
young  children.  Such  instruction  is  likely  to  lead,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  to  morbid  if  not  prurient  curiosity  that  is  productive  of  far 
more  evil  than  the  instruction  is  likely  to  counterbalance  with  good. 

Considerations  such  as  these  lead  to  the  conviction  expressed  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Conference  concerning  the  teaching  of  physiology 
in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  their  belief,  however,  that  simple  and 
practical  instruction  upon  the  subject  of  personal  health  and  its  care 
may  with  advantage  be  given  to  young  children.  Such  instruction, 
however,  should  rather  be  given  and  received  (as  many  other  things 
concerning  conduct  must  be  received  by  young  children)  upon 
authority,  than  as  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  pupil  as  based  on 
his  physiological  knowledge. 

Instruction  in  hygiene  ada^^ted  to  the  capacity  of  young  children 
may  be  profitably  given  on  the  subjects  of  personal  cleanliness ;  pure 
air,  and  the  relation  of  the  carriage  of  the  body  to  healthy  respiration  ; 
wholesome  foods,  and  moderateness  and  regularity  in  their  use ; 
regular  and  sufficient  sleep  ;  regularity  in  other  bodily  habits  ;  care  as 
to  temperature,  and  prudence  concerning  exposure ;  and  abstinence 
from  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  from  drugs  generally. 

Where  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  is  required  in  the 
primary  grades  by  the  law  of  the  state,  it  may  be  preceded  by  a 
simple  account  of  the  structure  of  the  body.  It  should  include  brief 
and  elementary  discussions  of  the  principal  groups  of  functions  ;  and 
should  lay  greatest  stress,  as  is  the  intent  of  the  law  in  most  cases, 
upon  such  simple  precepts  of  hygiene  as  may  be  clearly  understood 
and  practiced  by  the  child. 

What  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  study  of  physiology  as 
a  science,  will,  if  accepted,  justify  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Con- 
ference that  such  study  may  best  be  pursued  in  the  later  years  of  the 
high-school  course.  It  should  follow  rather  than  precede  the  portion 
of  the  course  devoted  to  physics  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  such  other 
biological  study  as  the  course  provides  for. 

While  physiology  is  one  of  the  biological  sciences,  it  should  be 
clearly  recognized  that  it  is  not,  like  botan}'  or  zoology,  a  science  of 
observation  and  description;  but  rather,  like  physics  or  chemistry,  a 
science  of  experiment.  While  the  amount  of  experimental  instruc- 
tion (not  involving  vivi-section  or  experiment  otherwise  unsuitable) 
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that  may  with  propriety  be  given  in  the  high  school  is  neither  small 
nor  unimportant,  the  limitations  to  such  experimental  teaching,  both 
as  to  kind  and  as  to  amount,  are  plainly  indicated.  For  this  reason 
the  study  of  physiology  as  a  component  of  the  high-school  course 
should  be  regarded  as  of  importance  rather  as  an  informational  than 
as  a  disciplinary  subject,  and  should  be  taught  largely  with  reference 
to  its  practical  relations  to  personal  and  public  hygiene. 

It  should  be  preceded  by  a  brief  study  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
body.  As  each  group  of  functions  is  taken  up,  the  organs  involved 
should  be  specially  studied  both  as  to  their  anatomy  and  their  histol- 
ogy. Anatomical  demonstrations  should  be  made  whenever  possible 
upon  fresh  material  from  the  bodies  of  domestic  animals  ;  where  fresh 
material  cannot  be  obtained,  permanent  alcoholic  preparations  prop- 
erly dissected  may  be  shown  ;  models  and  engravings  of  the  organs  of 
the  human  body  may,  with  advantage,  be  exhibited  in  connection  with 
demonstrations  of  the  same  organs,  from  the  bodies  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals most  available  for  comparison  ;  but  dependence  should  never  be 
placed  entirely  on  such  artificial  representation,  if  original  specimens 
can  be  obtained.  All  anatomical  teaching  in  this  connection  should 
keep  clearly  in  view  the  physiological  knowledge  to  which  it  is  sub- 
servient; attention  should  be  directed  to  the  structural  features  of 
greatest  importance  in  this  respect ;  and  facts  of  purely  morphological 
significance  should  be  disregarded,  whenever  attention  to  them  would 
distract  the  mind  of  the  pupil  from  the  study  of  the  relation  of  struct- 
ure to  function. 

Demonstrations  of  the  histological  structure  of  the  various  organs 
of  the  body  require  the  use  of  a  good  microscope,  with  powers  to 
four  or  five  hundred  diameters.  A  set  of  thirty  or  forty  permanent 
preparations  may  be  provided,  which  will  suffice  to  show  all  that  is 
most  important,  but  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  student 
and  to  the  reality  of  the  knowledge  obtained,  if  the  teacher  is  able  to 
make  a  portion,  at  least,  of  such  preparations  in  the  presence  of  the 
class.  If  the  possession  of  a  number  of  microscopes  renders  it  possi- 
ble, it  is  very  desirable  that  an  opportunity  be  afforded  students  for 
making  for  themselves  preparations  of,  at  least,  the  simple  structural 
elements  that  may  be  dissociated  by  teasing  or  other  methods,  as 
well  as  of  sections  and  other  complex  preparations  which  the  school 
equipment  will  permit.  Such  practical  exercises  in  histology  may 
proper]}'  accompany  the  anatomical  dissections  that  students  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  encouraged  to  make  for  themselves. 

The  obvious  limitations  to  experimental  work  in  physiology  in  the 
high  school,  already  referred  to,  make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to 
acciuire  much  of  the  desired  knowledge  from  the  text-book  only*. 
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Nevertheless,  much  may  be  done  by  a  thoughtful  and  ingenious 
teacher  to  make  such  knowledge  real,  by  the  aid  of  suitable  practical 
exercises  and  demonstrations.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  state- 
ment in  this  report,  of  the  various  ways  in  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, but  a  few  typical  instances  may  be  cited,  such  as  artificial 
salivary  and  peptic  digestion ;  the  study  of  arterial  circulation,  as 
illustrated  by  the  movement  of  a  rhythmically  impelled  fluid  in  elastic 
tubing  toward  a  variable  resistance ;  the  working  of  a  model  of  the 
respiratory  mechanism,  and  the  illustration  of  the  optics  of  normal 
(and  abnormal)  vision,  by  means  of  a  properly  constructed  schematic 
e3'e.  As  excellent  examples  of  direct  physiological  experiment,  at 
once  practicable  and  valuable,  may  be  mentioned  the  experimental 
study  of  the  sensations  and  their  illusions,  notably  the  tactile  and  the 
visual. 

The  instruction  in  hygiene  for  the  high-school  course  may,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subjects  cited  in  a  previous  portion 
of  this  report,  discuss  matters  advantageously  which  concern  the 
adult,  though  beyond  the  control  of  the  child ;  as  examples,  may  be 
mentioned  the  subjects  of  dietetics ;  of  heating  and  ventilating ;  of 
water  supply  and  drainage.  Such  instruction  should  now  include  a 
consideration  of  the  reasons  which  underlie  the  rules  of  h^^giene,  and 
the  student  should  be  encouraged  and  guided  in  efforts  to  make 
practical  application,  in  this  respect,  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
acquired  by  the  study  of  physiology. 

Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that,  while  it  ia  true 
of  the  sciences  generally,  it  is  eminently  true  of  physiology,  that  it  is 
vain  to  expect  good  results  in  the  classroom  unless  the  subject  is 
taught  by  well-trained  teachers.  No  person  should  be  regarded  as 
qualified  to  teach  physiology  in  a  high  school,  whose  preparation  has 
not  been  at  least  as  thorough  as  that  of  his  fellow-teachers  in  mathe- 
matics or  the  languages. 
11 
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ECONOMY. 

To  THE  Committee  op  Ten: 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Chairman:  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Herewith  we  respectfully  submit  the  resolutions 
reached  by  the  Conference  held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Dec.  28-30, 
1892,  to  consider  the  teaching  of  History,  Civil  Government,  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  schools ;  together  with  an  explanatory 
report.  In  an  appendix  will  be  found  brief  categorical  answers  to 
your  specific  questions. 

I.   Resolutions  of  the  Conference. 
Time  to  be  occupied. 

1.  Beaolved^  That  history  and  kindred  subjects  ought  to  be  a 
substantial  study  in  the  schools  in  each  of  at  least  eight  years. 
[Report,  §§  7-9,  16.] 

Subjects. 

2.  Resolved,  That  American  history  be  included  in  the  program. 
[ResoMions  U,  16;  Report,  §§12-14,  16,  17.] 

3.  Resolved,  That  English  history  be  included  in  the  program. 
\^Re8olutionsU,\^\  Report,  §§12-14,  16,  17.] 

4.  Resolved,  That  Greek  and  Roman  history',  with  their  Oriental 
connections,  be  included  in  the  program.  [^ResolxUions  14,  16  ;  Report^ 
§§12-14,  16,  17.] 

5.  Resolved,  That  French  history  be  included  in  the  program. 
IResolution  14;  Report,  §§12-14,  16.] 

6.  Resolved,  That  one  year  of  the  course  be  devoted  to  the  inten- 
sive study  of  history.     [^Resolution  14  ;  Report,  §§  15,  16.] 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  year  of  intensive  study  be  devoted  to  the 
careful  study  of  some  special  period,  as  for  example  the  struggle  of 
France  and  England  for  North  America,  the  Renaissance,  etc.  [^e- 
port,  §§  14-16,  33.] 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  list  of  suitable  topics  for  the  special  period  be 
drawn  up  as  a  suggestion  to  teachers.     [Repoi't,  §§  14-16.] 

9.  Resolved^  That  formal  instruction  in  political  economy  be 
omitted  from  the  school  program  ;  but  that  economic  subjects  be 
treated  in  connection  with  other  pertinent  subjects.  [Resolution  30 ; 
Report,  §  19.] 
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10.  Resolved^  That  to  American  history  in  the  first  group  of  studies 
be  added  the  elements  of  civil  government.  [Resolutions  28,  29  ; 
Report,  §§  16,  18.] 

Programs. 

11.  Resolved  J  That  the  eight-year  course  be  consecutive.  [Resolu- 
tion U  ;  Report,  §§  10,  IC] 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  first  three  years  of  study  be  devoted  to 
mythology  and  biography  based  on  general  history  and  on  American 
history.     [Resolution  14  ;  Report,  §§16,  30.] 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  point  at  which  the  program  should  be 
divided  into  two  groups  be  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  school 
eoQrse.     [Resolutions  14,  16 ;  Report,  §§6,  10.] 

14.  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  adopt  the  following  as  the  pro- 
gram for  a  proper  historical  course.     [Report,  §§  10,  13,  14,  16.] 

1st  year.     Biography  and  mythology. 

2d  year.     Biography  and  mythology. 

dd  year.  American  history;  and  elements  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 

4th  year.  Greek  and  Roman  history,  with  their  Oriental  con- 
nections. 

[At  this  point  the  pupil  would  natunUlj  enter  the  high  school.] 

5th  year.    French  history.     (To  be  so  taught  as  to  elucidate 

the  general  movement  of  mediaeval  and  modem 

history.) 
6th  year.    English  history.     (To  be  so  taught  as  to  elucidate 

the  general  movement  of  mediaeval  and  modem 

history.) 
7th  year.    American  history. 
8th  year.    A  special  period,  studied  in  an  intensive  manner ; 

and  civil  government. 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  frame  an  alternative  six-year 
program.     [Report,  §  17.] 

16.  Resolved,  That  the  following   program   be   recommended    for 

schools  which  are  not  able  to  adopt  the  longer  program.     [Report ^ 

§17.] 

-.    Ist  year.     Biographv  and  mjrthology. 

2d  year.      Biograp;.y  and  mythology. 

[In  the  intervening  year  or  years,  if  any,  historical  reading  .«houKl  be  pursued 
as  a  part  of  language  study.] 

3d  year.      American  history,  and  civil  government. 

[At  this  point  the  pupil  would  naturally  enter  tlic  high  srhool.] 

4th  year.  Greek  and  Roman  history,  with  their  Oriental  con- 
nections. 
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5th  year.    English  history.     (To  be  so  taught  as  to  elncidate 

the  general  movement  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
history.) 
'•6th  year.    American  history  and  civil  government. 

17.  Resolved  J    That   in  no  year  of  either  course  ought  the  time 

devoted  to  these  subjects  to  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  three 

forty-minute   periods   per    week    throughout    the    year.       [iJcport, 

§§7-9.] 

Methods  in  History. 

18.  Resolvedy  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  all  schools  history  should 
be  taught  by  teachers  who  not  only  have  a  fondness  for  historical 
study  but  who  also  have  paid  special  attention  to  effective  methods 
of  imparting  instruction.     [^Repoi't,  §§  25,  26.] 

19.  Resolvedy  That  in  the  first  two  years  oral  instruction  in  biog- 
raphy and  mythology  should  be  supplemented  by  the  reading  of  simple 
biographies  and  mythological  stories.     [^Report^  §§  16,  17,  80.] 

20.  Resolved,  That  after  the  first  two  years  a  suitable  text-book  or 
text-books  should  be  used,  but  only  as  a  basis  of  fact  and  sequence 
of  events,  to  be  supplemented  by  other  methods.  [^Report^  §§  27-29.] 

21.  Resolved^  That  pupils  should  be  required  to  read  or  learn  one 
other  account  besides  that  of  the  text-book,  on  each  lesson.  [^Repart^ 
§§27-29.] 

22.  Resolved,  That  the  method  of  study  by  topics  be  strongly 
recommended,  as  tending  to  stimulate  pupils  and  to  encourage  inde- 
pendence of  judgment.     [^Report,  §  33.] 

23.  Resolved  J  That  the  teaching  of  history  should  be  intimately 
(Connected  with  the  teachiug  of  English :  first,  by  using  historical 
works  or  extracts  for  reading  in  schools ;  second,  by  the  writing  of 
English  compositions  on  subjects  drawn  from  the  historical  lessons ; 
third,  by  committing  to  memory  historical  poems  and  other  short 
pieces ;  fourth,  by  reading  historical  sketches,  biographies  and 
novels,  outside  of  class  work.     [^Report,  §§  30-34.] 

24.  Resolved,  That,  so  far  as  practicable,  pupils  should  be  encour- 
aged to  avail  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  in  their  study  of  history.     [^Report,  §§30,  32^  34.] 

25.  Resolved,  That  the  study  of  history  should  be  constantly 
associated  with  the  study  of  topography  and  political  geography,  and 
should  be  supplemented  b}'  the  study  of  historical  and  commerdal 
geography,  and  the  drawing  of  historical  maps.     [^Report,  §  35.] 

26.  Resolved^  That  in  all  practicable  ways  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  teach  the  pupils  in  the  later  years  to  discriminate  between 
authorities,  and  especially  between  original  sources  and  secondary 
works.     IReport,  §§  15,  33.] 
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3.  Discover  where  the  seeds  are  formed,  how  they  escape  from  the 
ovary,  and  how  they  are  disseminated. 

4.  Compare  the  development  and  structure  of  the  seeds  suggested 
above  with  those  of  the  morning  glory  and  the  four-o'clock,  and  learn 
the  classification  into  albuminous  and  exalbuminous  seeds. 

Bnds. 
Let  the  pupils : 

1.  Study  the  same  buds  as  before,  but  more  in  detail,  to  discover 
the  order  shown  in  the  buds  and  their  parts. 

2.  Compare  these  with  several  other  buds,  including  some  of  the 
small  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  their  positions  and  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  their  protection. 

3.  Study,  as  an  introduction  to  leaves,  the  arrangement  and  fold- 
ing of  leaves  in  the  buds,  and  watch  their  unfolding,  still  noting  the 
order  and  plan. 

4.  Study  and  watch  in  a  similar  way  the  development  of  flower  buds. 

Leaves. 
Let  the  children : 

1.  Watch  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  and  notice  their 
f^^rx>tection  and  arrangement  as  suggested  before. 

2.  Note  the  uses  of  leaves  and  their  parts,  stipules,  stalk,  and 
ade,  and  of  veins,  epidermis,  breathing  pores,  and  pulp.     (In  con- 
nection with  the  uses  of  veins  they  should  study  venation.) 

8.   Study  the  positions,  arrangement,  and  parts  of  leaves  with  ref- 
""^ence  to  their  uses ;   their  relation  to  sunlight,  air,  rain,  and  the 
irecting  of  water  to  the  roots. 
4.   Study  the  positions  of  leaves  with  reference  to  buds,  and  note 
1e  order  and  plan  shown  in  bud  and  leaf. 

By  means  of  charts  or  bfackboard  outlines,  to  which  pupils  may 
^^^onstantly  refer,  they  should  be  familiarized  with  the  more  common 
brms  of  the  leaf  as  a  whole,  and  of  base,  apex,  and  margin,  and 
Should  be  trained  to  give  orderly,  exact,  concise  descriptions. 

Seprodnction  and  Flowers. 

Develop  by  the  study  of  the  flowers  themselves  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  flowers,  those  with  seed  boxes  (pistillate)  and  those 
with  boxes  containing  a  powder  (staminate) .  By  the  study  of  the 
willow,  maple,  and  early  meadow-rue,  develop  the  fact  that  these  two 
kinds  of  boxes  may  be,  and  usually  are  found,  in  the  same  flower. 

Let  the  children : 

1.  Discover  that  both  seed  boxes  (ovaries)  and  pollen  boxes  (an- 
thers) are  found  in  all  kinds  of  flowering  plants.  (Both,  then,  must 
be  very  important.) 
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II.   Preliminary. 
X.    Basis  of  the  Discussion  in  the  Conference. 

By  the  politeness  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the 
citizens  of  Madison,  your  Conference  was  invited  to  hold  its  sessions 
in  that  city.  The  convenient  rooms  of  the  Seminary  of  Political 
Science  were  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  the  courtesy  and  hospitality* 
of  the  people  of  the  city  did  much  to  make  our  stay  agreeable  and 
to  facilitate  the  work.  We  held  two  prolonged  sessions  on  each 
of  three  da^^s.  At  the  first  session  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  a 
program,  and  on  the  adjournment  of  the  sixth  session  all  the  subjects 
of  that  program  had  been  examined  and  our  conclusions  formulated 
in  definite  resolutions.  It  was  our  effort  to  examine  the  ground 
thoroughly,  to  find  out  what  was  being  done  by  the  schools  on  the 
subjects  assigned,  and  to  suggest  an  harmonious  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  historical  study. 

Of  the  ten  members  one  was  a  college  president ;  one  the  principal 
of  an  academy  including  primary  as  well  as  secondary  grades ;  two 
were  high  school  principals ;  and  six  were  college  professors  of 
history,  civil  government,  or  political  economy.  Several  members 
had  had  experience  in  other  grades  of  schools,  as  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, or  members  of  school  governing  boards.  The  Conference 
was  further  materially  assisted  by  the  advice  of  Professors  Frederick 
J.  Turner  and  Charles  H.  Haskins  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  of  Mr.  Wells,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Wisconsin. 
At  least  twelve  states  in  the  Union,  extending  from  Maine  to 
Virginia,  and  west  as  far  as  Iowa,  were  represented  by  men  who 
had  lived  in  them,  and  who  knew  something  of  their  system  of 
schools. 

Without  assuming  to  speak  for  the  great  body  of  teachers  of 
history  and  kindred  branches  throughout  the  Union,  we  believe  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  fully  represent,  the  opinions  of  many 
thoughtful  individuals  in  w^idely  distributed  parts  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  upon  each  of  the  thirty-five  resolu- 
tions which  were  framed,  the  Conference  voted  unanimously.  This 
does ,  not  mean  that,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  members  withdrew 
strongly- felt  opposition  to  some  of  the  resolutions ;  but  that  in  each 
vote,  as  finally  formulated,  every  member  of  the  Conference  heartily 
concurred. 

Besides  their  natural  desire  to  see  the  instruction  in  their  favorite 
study  improved,  it  is  the  mature  conviction  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  as  teachers,  that  the  subjects  in  question,  especially  when 
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taught  by  the  newer  methods  herein  advocated,  serve  to  broaden  and 
cultivate  the  mind ;  that  they  counteract  a  narrow  and  provincial 
spirit ;  that  they  prepare  the  pupil  in  an  eminent  degree  for  enlight- 
ened and  intellectual  enjoyment  in  after  years ;  and  that  they  assist 
him  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  his  country. 
Hence  it  is  the  especial  desire  of  the  Conference  to  s^<^  these 
advantages  as  widely  diffused  as  possible. 

2.    Fundamental  Questions. 

Four  fundamental  questions  confronted  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference upon  assembling.  They  were :  how  far  they  should  make 
recommendations  which  could  be  applied  only  in  favored  parts  of  the 
country ;  whether  they  should  recommend  an  ideal  program,  or  a 
simpler  program  practicable  in  good  schools  with  their  present 
means  and  apparatus ;  how  far  they  should  insist  on  a  uniform  pro- 
gram ;  and  what  relations  they  should  suggest  between  the  schools 
and  the  colleges. 

On  the  first  point  we  agreed  that  the  recommendations  should  be 
the  same  for  all.  (§  10.)  Upon  the  second  point,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  ideal  program,  the  Conference  was  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  suggest  nothing  that  was  not  already  being  done 
by  some  good  schools,  and  that  might  not  reasonably  be  attained 
wherever  there  is  an  efficient  system  of  graded  schools.     (§9.) 

Upon  the  third  question  we  especially  trust  that  we  may  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  would  not  be  our  purpose,  if  we  had  the  power,  to 
reduce  the  teaching  of  history  to  one  uniform  program  carried  out  on 
a  uniform  method.  We  believe  that  the  time  devoted  to  history  and 
allied  subjects  should  be  increased  ;  that  the  subjects  treated  should 
not  be  confined  to  our  own  country ;  and  that  the  dry  and  lifeless 
system  of  instruction  by  text-book  should  give  way  to  a  more 
rational  kind  of  work ;  but  our  recommendations  will  have  little 
effect  unless  they  are  carried  out  in  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
spirit,  which  will  alter  the  details  according  to  local  necessities  and 
difficulties. 

As  to  the  fourth  question,  we  believe  that  the  colleges  can  take 
care  of  themselves ;  our  interest  is  in  the  school  children  who  have 
no  expectation  of  going  to  college,  the  larger  number  of  whom  will 
not  enter  even  a  high  school.  This  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  that  proportionally  a  much  smaller  number  of  the  girls 
go  to  college  than  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  important  that  both  sexes 
shall  be  well  grounded  on  these  subjects.  An  additional  responsi- 
bility is  thrown  upon  the  American  system  of  education  by  the  great 
number  of  children  of  foreigners,  children  who  must  depend  on  the 
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II.   Preliminary. 
X.   Basis  of  the  Discussion  in  the  Conference. 

By  the  politeness  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the 
citizens  of  Madison,  your  Conference  was  invited  to  hold  its  sessions 
in  that  city.  The  convenient  rooms  of  the  Seminary  of  Political 
Science  were  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  the  people  of  the  city  did  much  to  make  our  stay  agreeable  and 
to  facilitate  the  work.  We  held  two  prolonged  sessions  on  each 
of  three  da^^s.  At  the  first  session  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  a 
program,  and  on  the  adjournment  of  the  sixth  session  all  the  subjects 
of  that  program  had  been  examined  and  our  conclusions  formulated 
in  definite  resolutions.  It  was  our  effort  to  examine  the  ground 
thoroughly,  to  find  out  what  was  being  done  by  the  schools  on  the 
subjects  assigned,  and  to  suggest  an  harmonious  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  historical  study. 

Of  the  ten  members  one  was  a  college  president ;  one  the  principal 
of  an  academy  including  primary  as  well  as  secondary  grades ;  two 
were  high  school  principals ;  and  six  were  college  professors  of 
history,  civil  government,  or  political  economy.  Several  members 
had  had  experience  in  other  grades  of  schools,  as  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, or  members  of  school  governing  boards.  The  Conference 
was  further  materially  assisted  by  the  advice  of  Professors  Frederick 
J.  Turner  and  Charles  H.  Haskins  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  of  Mr.  Wells,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Wisconsin. 
At  least  twelve  states  in  the  Union,  extending  Arom  Maine  to 
Virginia,  and  west  as  far  as  Iowa,  were  represented  by  men  who 
had  lived  in  them,  and  who  knew  something  of  their  system  of 
schools. 

Without  assuming  to  speak  for  the  great  body  of  teachers  of 
history  and  kindred  branches  throughout  the  Union,  we  believe  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  fully  represent,  the  opinions  of  many 
thoughtful  individuals  in  widely  distributed  parts  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  upon  each  of  the  thirty-five  resolu- 
tions which  were  framed,  the  Conference  voted  unanimously.  This 
does ,  not  mean  that,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  members  withdrew 
strongly- felt  opposition  to  some  of  the  resolutions  ;  but  that  in  each 
vote,  as  finally  formulated,  every  member  of  the  Conference  heartily 
concurred. 

Besides  their  natural  desire  to  see  the  instruction  in  their  favorite 
study  improved,  it  is  the  mature  conviction  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  as  teachers,  that  the  subjects  in  question,  especially  when 
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taoght  by  the  newer  methods  herein  advocated,  serve  to  broaden  and 
caltivate  the  mind ;  that  they  coimteract  a  narrow  and  provincial 
spirit ;  that  they  prepare  the  pupil  in  an  eminent  degree  for  enlight- 
ened and  intellectual  enjoyment  in  after  years ;  and  that  they  assist 
him  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  his  country. 
Hence  it  is  the  especial  desire  of  the  Conference  to  s^<^  these 
advantages  as  widely  diffused  as  possible. 

2.    FondAmental  Questions. 

Four  fundamental  questions  confronted  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference upon  assembling.  They  were :  how  far  they  should  make 
recommendations  which  could  be  applied  only  in  favored  parts  of  the 
country ;  whether  they  should  recommend  an  ideal  program,  or  a 
simpler  program  practicable  in  good  schools  with  their  present 
means  and  apparatus ;  how  far  they  should  insist  on  a  uniform  pro- 
gram ;  and  what  relations  they  should  suggest  between  the  schools 
and  the  colleges. 

On  the  first  point  we  agreed  that  the  recommendations  should  be 
the  same  for  all.  (§  10.)  Upon  the  second  point,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  ideal  program,  the  Conference  was  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  suggest  nothing  that  was  not  already  being  done 
by  some  good  schools,  and  that  might  not  reasonably  be  attained 
wherever  there  is  an  efficient  system  of  graded  schools.     (§9.) 

Upon  the  third  question  we  especially  trust  that  we  may  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  would  not  be  our  purpose,  if  we  had  the  power,  to 
reduce  the  teaching  of  history  to  one  uniform  program  carried  out  on 
a  uniform  method.  We  believe  that  the  time  devoted  to  history  and 
allied  subjects  should  be  increased ;  that  the  subjects  treated  should 
not  be  confined  to  our  own  country* ;  and  that  the  dry  and  lifeless 
system  of  instruction  by  text-book  should  give  way  to  a  more 
rational  kind  of  work ;  but  our  recommendations  will  have  little 
effect  unless  they  are  carried  out  in  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
spirit,  which  will  alter  the  details  according  to  local  necessities  and 
difficulties. 

As  to  the  fourth  question,  we  believe  that  the  colleges  can  take 
care  of  themselves ;  our  interest  is  in  the  school  children  who  have 
no  expectation  of  going  to  college,  the  larger  number  of  whom  will 
not  enter  even  a  high  school.  This  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  that  proportionally  a  much  smaller  number  of  the  girls 
go  to  college  than  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  important  that  both  sexes 
shall  be  well  grounded  on  these  subjects.  An  additional  responsi- 
bility is  thrown  upon  the  American  system  of  education  by  the  great 
number  of  children  of  foreigners,  children  who  must  depend  on  the 
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schools  for  their  notions  of  American  institutions,  or  of  anything 
outside  their  contracted  circle.  Hence  our  recommendations  are 
in  no  way  directed  to  building  up  the  colleges,  increasing  the 
number  of  college  students,  or  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
colleges  the  histoiical  work  which  they  are  especially  fitted  to  do. 
(§§  10,  11,  20-22.) 

3.  Usual  Objects  of  Historical  and  kindred  Studies. 

At  the  outset  a  clear  statement  of  the  objects  of  historical  training 
is  necessary.  The  result  which  is  popularly'  supposed  to  be  gained 
from  history,  and  which  most  teachers  aim  to  reach,  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  body  of  useful  facts.  In  our  judgment  this  is  in  itself  the 
most  difficult  and  the  least  important  outcome  of  historical  study. 
Facts  of  themselves  are  hard  to  learn,  even  when  supported  by 
artificial  systems  of  memorizing,  and  the  value  of  detached  historical 
facts  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  effort  necessary  to  acquire  and 
retain  them.  When  the  facts  are  chosen  with  as  little  discrimination 
as  in  many  school  text-books,  when  they  ai-e  mere  lists  of  lifeless 
dates,  details  of  military'  movements,  or  unexplained  genealogies, 
they  are  repellant.  To  know  them  is  hardly  better  worth  while  than 
to  remember,  as  a  curious  character  in  Ohio  was  able  to  do  some 
years  ago,  what  one  has  had  for  dinner  every  day  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  facts  in  history 
are  like  digits  in  arithmetic ;  they  are  learned  only  as  a  means  to  an 

end. 

4.  Training  of  the  Mind. 

The  principal  end  of  all  education  is  training.  In  this  respect 
iiistory  has  a  value  different  ftom,  but  in  no  way  inferior  to,  that  of 
language,  mathematics,  and  science.  The  mind  is  chiefly  developed 
in  three  ways :  by  cultivating  the  powers  of  discriminating  observa- 
tion ;  by  strengthening  the  logical  faculty  of  following  an  argument 
from  point  to  point ;  and  by  improving  the  process  of  comparison, 
that  is,  the  judgment. 

As  studies  in  language  and  in  the  natural  sciences  are  best  adapted 
to  cultivate  the  habits  of  observation  ;  as  mathematics  are  the  tradi- 
tional training  of  the  reasoning  faculties :  so  history  and  its  allied 
branches  are  better  adapted  than  any  other  studies  to  promote  tihe 
invaluable  mental  power  which  we  call  the  judgment.  Hence  states* 
men  have  usually  been  careful  students  of  history.  History  is 
a  subject  unequalled  for  its  opportunities  of  comparison,  for  it  is  pre- 
eminentl}'  a  study  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  History 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  philosophical  and  a  scientific  subject : 
upon  the  one  side,  it  is  a  study  of  the  human  mind,  of  character,  and 
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motives;  upon  the  other  hand,  historical  records  form  a  Inxly  of 
material  which,  iu  the  demand  its  analysis  makes  upon  the  mind, 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  chemistry  or  geology.  Indeed  it  has 
some  practical  advantages  over  science ;  for  the  examples  in  a 
geological  or  mineralogical  museum  fill  many  shelves,  while  in  his- 
tory they  ma}'  be  brought  within  the  covers  of  a  few  books.  The 
value  of  history  is  increased  if  it  is  looked  upon  in  part  as  a  labor- 
atory science,  in  which  pupils  learn  to  assemble  material  and  from  it 
to  make  generalizations.     (§§  31-33.) 

^'  Since  grappling  with  history  is  grappling  with  life,"  says  an  able  / 
teacher,  ^^  the  main  aim  in  teaching  history  is  to  develop  those  powers 
in  the  pupil  which  will  best  serve  iiim  in  life.''  In  almost  every 
other  subject  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  the  basis  of  knowledge 
is  fixed ;  the  child  meets  axioms  in  mathematics,  and  takes  in  his 
reading  and  geography  without  reasoning  upon  them ;  history  prop-r 
erly  taught  offers  the  first  opportunity  for  a  growth  of  discriminative 
judgment ;  it  should  train  the  pupil  to  throw  away  the  unimportant 
or  unessential,  and  to  select  the  paramount  and  cogent.  It  may  be 
so  taught,  also,  as  to  lead  him  in  some  degree  to  compare  and  weigh 
evidence  ;  that  is,  through  history  a  child  should  be  taught  to  exercise 
those  qualities  of  common-sense  comparison,  and  plain,  everyday  judg- 
ment which  he  needs  for  the  conduct  of  his  own  life.  Historical 
material  is  as  abundant  and  familiar  as  geological ;  books,  or  at  least 
newspapers,  are  to  be  found  in  every  home ;  and  the  methods  of  his- 
torical criticism  may  be  applied  constantly  to  the  news  or  gossip  of 

the  household. 

5.  Other  Advantages. 

History  has  long  been  commended  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  a 
good  citizen.  Locke  said:  '*  History  is  the  great  mistress  of  pru- 
dence and  national  knowledge."  Milton  said  that  children  ought  all 
to  know  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  reasons  of  political  societies. 
** History,"  sajs  Bacon,  *'  supplies  examples."  "  History,**  says  an 
English  writer,  ^^  furnishes  the  best  training  in  patriotism,  and  it 
enlarges  the  sympathies  and  interests."  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  history  of  one's  own  country,  and  America  needs  the  tniiii- 
ing  because  we  Americans  know  that  our  country  is  great,  better  than 
we  know  why  it  is  great. 

A  significant  advantage  of  history  is  that,  intelligently  taught,  it 
maybe  a  medium  for  the  literary  expression  of  the  pupils  (§32). 
Where  but  in  a  school  in  which  history  is  well  considered,  could  one 
hear  a  child  sum  up  her  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  PInglisb 
race  in  so  cogent  a  phrase  as  this:  ^^  The  £n<j:li.sh  have  such  a 
sticking  quality  "  ?    History  is  the  source  of  a  great  number  of  con- 
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ventional  metaphors  and  allusions.  Ever}'  intelligent  child  knows 
what  is  meant  by  crossing  the  Rubicon,  by  meeting  a  Waterloo,  by 
ringing  out  like  a  liberty  bell.    History  abounds  in  literary  material. 

Another  very  important  object  of  historical  teaching  is  moral  train- 
ing. History  is  the  study  of  human  character.  "  Perhaps  the  most 
Taluable  part  of  our  work"  says  a  teacher,  "  is  that  we  are  all  made 
—  teacher  as  well  as  pupil  —  to  learn  personal  lessons  from  history,  to 
watch  the  course  of  humanity  as  we  would  that  of  an  individual,  to 
shun  its  errors,  and  make  use  of  its  excellencies  "  ;  and  it  is  a  study 
in  which  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  national  life,  like  those  of  priv- 
ate life,  become  suggestive  warnings. 

To  sum  up,  one  object  of  historical  study  is  the  acquirement  of 
useful  facts ;  but  the  chief  object  is  the  training  of  the  judgment, 
in  selecting  the  grounds  of  an  opinion,  in  accumulating  materials  for 
an  opinion,  in  putting  things  together,  in  generalizing  upon  facts, 
in  estimating  character,  in  applying  the  lessons  of  history  to  current 
events,  and  in  accustoming  children  to  state  their  conclusions  in  their 
own  words. 

III.   Arrangement  of  Studies. 

6.   Time  to  begin  historical  and  kindred  Studies. 

With  these  general  objects  in  view,  your  Conference  has  attempted 
to  settle  how  much  time  may  reasonably  be  devoted  to  the  subjects 
which  it  has  been  asked  to  discuss.  First  of  all  comes  the  prelim- 
inary question,  at  what  time  may  children  profitably  begin  to  study 
history  ?  Upon  this  subject  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence 
of  opinion  among  the  persons  whom  we  have  consulted.  An  interest 
in  the  stories  and  adventures  in  which  history  abounds  may  be  culti- 
vated as  soon  as  children  begin  to  read  at  all.  On  the  question 
where  the  formal  and  systematic  study  of  history  is  to  be  begin,  there 
is  more  divergence  ;  two  of  the  most  eminent  New  England  superin- 
tendents say,  at  ten  years  ;  others  would  begin  at  about  twelve.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  Conference  children  from  nine  to  eleven  may  well 
begin  by  reading  historical  selections  from  standard  authors,  and  the 
careful  study  of  history  ought  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  eleventh, 
or  at  the  latest,  the  twelfth  year ;  our  recommendations  (Resolutions 
12,  14)  provide  for  at  least  two  years  of  methodical  study  of  history 
in  the  grammar  school. 

7.  Question  of  consecntiye  Study. 

Next  comes  the  question,  over  how  many  3-ear8  ought  the  study  of 
history  to  be  distributed?  At  present  the  average  seems  to  be  one 
year  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  two  years  in  the  high  schools.     A 
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few  cases  have  been  found  in  which  history  is  s^-stematically  taught 
in  each  of  four  or  five  years  of  a  high  school  course. 

Tlie  inquiry  involves  the  question  of  consecutive  study.  Shall  we 
recommend  a  course  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  massed  in  a  few 
years,  a  considerable  number  of  recitation  periods  being  appropriated 
in  each ;  or  shall  we  recommend  that  the  study  be  pursued  in  a  few 
exercises  through  a  long  succession  of  years?  The  German  plan  of 
education  certainly  turns  out  boys  who  are  acquainted  with  details  of 
history,  and  are  able  to  make  generalizations ;  that  system  calls  for 
recitations  in  history  and  geography  twice  a  week  during  the  first  two 
years,  and  three  times  a  week  during  the  following  eight  years  of  the 
course.  The  Germans  believe,  as  the  result  of  careful  thought  and 
obserN'ation,  that  the  system  of  short  courses  with  many  exercises  is 
pernicious ;  they  find  that  the  student  educated  in  this  way  acquires  a 
temporary  interest  only ;  and  that  the  knowledge  obtained,  even 
though  at  the  moment  it  may  be  more  thoroughly  comprehended,  and 
may  make  a  more  vivid  impression  on  the  mind,  is  not  so  assimilated 
and  made  a  part  of  the  intellectual  bone  and  sinew  of  the  future  man, 
as  it  is  when,  even  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  subject  is  continued 
through  a  considerable  number  of  years.  In  American  schools  the 
tendency  is  to  compress  the  subject  into  a  short  period.  The  result  is 
that  history'  and  kindred  subjects  assume  an  entirely  different  position 
ia  the  minds  of  pupils,  from  that  of  studies  continuously  pursued. 
They  get  a  notion  that  history  ends  and  then  begins  again  ;  the 
histories  of  different  countries  seem  to  them  disconnected ;  and  the 
Talue  of  historical  training  is  almost  lost  by  interruption  and  want 
of  practice.  We  strenuously  recommend,  therefore,  (Resolution  1) 
that  '^History  and  kindred  subjects  ought  to  be  a  substantial  study 
in  each  of  at  least  eight  years"  ;  and  (Resolution  11)  that  ^^The 
eight-year  course  be  consecutive." 

8.  Time  now  devoted  to  the  Subjects. 

In  this,  as  in  all  these  recommendations,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  system  for  all  schools  under  all  conditions  ; 
but  we  do  consider  it  essential  that  history  be  made  a  substantial  sub- 
ject for  a  fair  number  of  hours  during  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
The  actual  time  now  devoted  to  these  subjects  is  in  most  schools  less 
than  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.    The  smallest  allowance 
observed  in  any  school  which  pretends  to  teach  history  is  twice  a 
week  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.     A  very  common  allowance  is  once 
a  week   for   a  year  in   Ancient  Histor}*,  —  manifestly  a   cram    for 
entrance  to  college.    A  study  of  the  reports  of  four  hundred  students, 
Beems  to  show  that  two  hundred  recitation  periods,  or  five  periods  a 
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week  for  a  year,  is  a  little  above  the  average  in  the  grammar  schools  ; 
but  in  about  three  per  cent  of  the  cases  as  many  as  six  hundred 
recitation  periods  are  given  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  secondary  schools  show  a  similar  lack  of  uniformity.  The 
smallest  allowance  observed  is  seventy-two  exercises  —  apparently' 
twice  a  week  for  a  year —  in  two  of  the  best  known  endowed  acade- 
mies of  New  England.  In  some  cases  history  and  kindred  subjects 
reach  seven  hundred  exercises  in  all ;  the  lai^est  allowance  seems 
to  be  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  exercises  during  the  secondary 
course.  Perhaps  the  most  thorough  course  which  has  come  under 
our  observation  is  that  of  a  New  England  academy :  thi*ee  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  four  years,  or  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
exercises ;  but  these  are  full  hours  with  very  thorough  collateral 
work.  The  present  average  in  high  schools  would  seem  to  be  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  forty  periods  in  ail. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  proper  allowance  for  history,  experienced 
persons  differ ;  but  two  of  the  best  known  school  superintendents  ia 
the  country  agree  that  it  should  continue  during  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  head  of  an  excellent  normal  school  suggests  three  liours  a  week 
through  the  whole  course  of  study. 

g.  Tinie  recommended. 

Your  Conference  has  considered  these  fundamental  questions  with 
due  seriousness,  and  recommends  (Resolutions  14,  16,  17)  that  the 
actual  time  devoted  to  history  be  not  less  than  three  forty-minute 
periods  per  week  throughout  the  course  of  eight  years,  —  a  total  of 
about  nine  hundred  exercises  in  all.  This  is  no  more  than  is  being 
done  by  some  favored  schools,  and  it  has  the  support  of  many  prac- 
tical educators  acquainted  with  the  details  of  schools.  It  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Conference,  a  reasonable  time  to  be  devoted  to 
the  group  of  subjects  —  history,  civil  government,  and  political 
econom}'.  It  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  school  time  of  the  child 
during  two-thirds  of  his  whole  course,  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
high  school.  Where  is  this  time  to  be  found?  We  respectfully  ask 
you  to  consider  whether  there  are  not  some  subjects  in  the  grammar 
school  curriculum  which  may  reasonably'  give  up  part  of  their  time  to 
history.  We  particularly  suggest  that,  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tion 25,  the  time  given  to  political  geography  be  so  applied  as  to 
connect  that  subject  with  the  study  of  history.  To  history  may  be 
assigned  part  of  the  time  saved  by  a  rational  rearrangement  of  arith- 
metic. Finally,  in  view  of  the  probable  improvement  in  the  study  of 
English  through  the  proper  teaching  of  history,  (Report,  §§  5,  82; 
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Resolutions  22,  23)  we  ask  for  a  share  of  the  time  now  devoted  to 
language  study. 

It  is  not  our  expectation  that  such  radical  changes  can  be  brought 
about  in  a  moment ;  nor  would  the  recommendation  be  made,  but  for 
the  belief  that  the  community  expects  a  new  provision  for  those 
subjects.  We  believe  that  the  program  which  we  suggest  might  at 
once  be  put  into  operation  in  the  whole  system  of  schools  in  some 
large  cities ;  and  that  once  established,  it  would  gradually  extend  to 
schools  where  the  conditions  are  less  favorable. 

xo.    Distribution  of  Time. 

How  shall  the  time  thus  suggested  be  distributed  among  the  years 
of  the  school  course?  It  has  seemed  to  us  desirable  to  introduce 
about  one-half  of  the  consecutive  study  of  history  into  the  grammar 
schools.  The  reasons  for  this  arrangement  hardly  need  be  stated. 
The  great  majority  of  our  children  never  pass  beyond  the  grammar 
schools,  and  if  these  subjects  are  interesting,  stimulating,  and  edu- 
cating, they  ought  to  be  introduced  early  enough  to  accord  their 
advantages  to  the  child  who  does  not  enter  the  high  school.  (§2.) 
If  the  course  is  to  be  consecutive,  distinct  historical  instruction 
would  therefore  begin  four  years  before  the  pupil  enters  the  higb 
schools,  and  would  end  only  with  the  high  school  course. 

XX.    Question  of  Discrimiiiation  for  those  preparing  for  College. 

The  questions  sent  down  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  for  our  consid- 
eration include  the  following :  '  *•  Should  the  subjects  be  treated 
differently  for  pupils  who  are  going  to  college,  for  those  who  are 
going  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those  who,  presumably,  are 
going  to  neither?" 

Several  educational  authorities  advise  such  a  separation.  One 
New  England  superintendent  thinks  that  a  difference  should  be  made 
"for  the  sake  of  its  reflex  effect  on  the  secondary  and  primary 
schools"  ;  others  urge  a  more  liberal  provision  for  those  who  are  not 
to  go  to  college  than  for  those  who  will  have  a  later  opportunity  to 
study  history ;  others  think  that  the  differentiation  is  made  necessary 
by  the  preparation  for  college  examinations ;  but  no  one  seems  to 
defend  the  system  unhappily  prevailing  in  some  institutions,  by 
which  those  who  are  to  get  most  training  hereafter  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  any  training  in  history  in  the  schools. 

The  Conference  believes  that  such  a  distinction,  especially  in 
schools  provided  for  the  children  by  public  taxation,  is  bad  for  all 
classes  of  pupils.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  furnish  a  well 
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grounded  and  complete  education  for  the  child ;  it  is  the  duty  of 
higher  institutions  to  accept  a  well  grounded  and  complete  education 
as  a  suitable  preparation  for  entrance  upon  their  courses.  Whatever 
improves  the  schools  must  improve  the  colleges ;  but  our  function 
seems  to  be  simply  to  recommend  the  best  system  which  we  can 
devise  for  the  schools,  without  taking  into  account  any  subdivision  of 
pupils.     (Resolution  30.) 


IV.    Subjects  and  Programs. 
xa.  Usual  Subjects. 

It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  college  students* 
that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  who  have  studied  history  in  the 
schools,  seventeen  have  studied  general  history,  twenty-two  ancient 
history,  and  thirtj'-seven  English  history.  In  the  high  schools 
ancient  history  is  far  more  common  because  many  colleges  require  it 
as  a  subject  for  entrance.  The  next  subject  in  favor  is  English 
history.  American  history  is  studied  in  only  about  one-third  as 
many  instances  in  high  schools  as  ancient  history,  and  in  one-half 
as  many  schools  as  is  English  history.  General  history  is  about  as 
common  as  American  history.  Our  most  enlightened  advisers  favor 
a  considerable  variety  of  subjects,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  histori- 
cal curriculum  of  the  grammar  schools.  Many  of  them  urge  the 
introduction  of  English  history,  European  history,  and,  in  a  few 
eases,  French  history.  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  a  recent  eflTort 
has  been  made  to  induce  high  schools  to  offer  at  least  one  half-year 
of  ancient  history  and  one-half  year  of  English  history. 

A  course  in  general  history  is  frequently  suggested  * '  because  the 
general  outline  is  necessary  to  secure  a  true  idea  of  historical  per- 
spective. .  .  .  Get  the  outline  at  the  very  start,  and  then  keep  filling 
it  in."  The  opinion  of  the  Conference  is  decidedly  against  single 
courses  in  general  history,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry 
them  on  without  the  study  degenerating  into  a  mere  assemblage  of 
dates  and  names.  Most  text-books  used  in  such  courses  are  dry  and 
lifeless  ;  better  books  do  not  give  a  sufficiently  clear  and  exact  picture. 
We  admit  the  advantage  of  a  broad  outlook,  but  contend  that  it  is 
not  to  be  had  by  gathering  together  a  mass  of  details  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  relations. 

The  outlook  can  better  be  obtained  by  connecting  the  general 
course  of  events  with  the  history  of  one  or  more  countries.  (§  16  ; 
Resolution  14.)  Fortunately  the  subject  of  history,  like  that  of 
natural  science,  is  one  in  which  the  educational  advantages  may  be 
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obtained  without  covering  the  whole  field.  It  is  important  to  look  at 
the  history  of  several  countries  side  by  side,  and  to  notice  the  general 
movement  of  history,  but  that  advantage  may  be  gained  indirectly  in 
connection  with  specific  subjects.     (§§14,  15.) 

13.    Subjects  recommended. 

Out  of  the  specific  subjects  we  recommend  Greek,  Roman,  Eng- 
lish, American,  and  French  history  ;  and  European  histor}*^  taught  in 
oonnection  with  English  and  French  history  or  in  the  year  of  intensive 
study.  (Resolutions  2-7,  14,  16.)  For  the  first  three  of  these  sub- 
jects the  argument  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  a 
practical  teacher  of  history:  "History  is  a  unity.  .  .  .  The  past 
lives  in  the  present.  I  have  no  time  for  dry  facts.  I  can  give  my 
children  only  life.  Now  what  people  of  old  times  live  most  in  the 
nineteenth  centur}'  ?  .  .  .  The  tasks  that  press  upon  us  to-day  were 
first  recognized  in  Greece.  Here  man  put  before  himself  in  definite 
shape  the  specific  problems  that  he  wills  to  solve.  Here  he  marked 
out  the  bounds  of  government,  art,  philosophy,  literature,  science ; 
formulated  and  tested  -their  principles ;  saw  and  stated  clearly  their 
problems.  The  work  of  the  European  world  was  mapped  out  in 
Greece,  and  here  direction  was  given  to  human  eflfort  perhaps  forever. 
So  the  stud}'  of  history  must  begin  with  Greece,  for  in  Greece  all 
history  is  found  in  a  nut-shell.  .  .  . 

'^  Roman  history  is  the  great  central  ganglion  by  which  the  history 
of  the  world  is  connected ;  Rome  handed  to  us  the  civilization  of 
Greece,  gave  us  community  of  thought  and  ideals,  rules  us  to-day  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.  Hence  Roman  history  lives  in  the  pre- 
sent and  must  be  taught.  .  .  . 

"English  history  has  solved  the  problem  of  preserving  local 
authority,  selfish  devotion  to  which  wrecked  Greece,  and  yet  organ- 
izing it  as  efificientlj'  as  Rome  did  her  empire.  England  teaches  the 
world  the  secret  of  constitutional  government  and  lives  in  every  free 
state  to-day.     Hence  English  history  must  be  taught.'* 

American  history  needs  no  argument ;  it  is  already  widely  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  danger  is  not  that  it  will  be  neglected,  but  that  the 
schools  may  think  it  suflScient  in  itself.  French  history  also  com- 
mends itself  to  the  Conference,  because  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries  France  was  the  leading  nation  of  Europe,  and 
her  history  is  in  a  sense  the  history  of  civilization.  General  Euro- 
pean history  has  the  advantages  of  offering  subjects  capable  of 
detailed  and  intensive  study,  and  of  furnishiu<r  a  contrast  to  that 
development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  is  the  main  thought  of 
English  and  American  history.     (§  15.) 
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14.    Inter-relation  of  Subjects. 

In  arranging  these  various  subjects  we  recognize  the  desirability 
of  offering  a  small  number  of  subjects  thoroughly  taught,  rather  than 
of  breaking  up  the  courses  into  many  detached  parts.  (§7.)  At 
the  same  time  there  should  be  a  logical  relation  between  the  parts, 
and  a  use  of  the  comparative  method.  As  the  teacher  quoted  above 
says :  '*To  impress  the  unity  of  history  upon  my  children  ...  I  must 
feel  it  myself  in  its  every  detail.  ...  I  must  feel  the  points  of  similar- 
ity and  difference  between  the  Athenian  dikasteries  and  the  Anglican 
jury  system.  .  .  .  Constant  comparison,  cross  references,  the  show- 
ing of  the  past  in  the  present  is  the  very  substance  of  my  teaching." 

Hence  the  importance  of  choosing  a  suggestive  point  of  view  from 
which  comparison  is  easy.  ^^  The  proper  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  a  State  is  the  highest  task  presented  to  man.  Hence  the 
greatest  emphasis  in  class  work  should  be  placed  on  political  and 
constitutional  history.  ...  I  find  that  my  pupils  turn  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  constitutional  problems  of  history ;  they  feel 
their  political  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  issues  of  to-day.  One 
of  my  girls  said  to  me  not  long  ago :  *  I  am  just  as  much  interested 
in  watching  the  growth  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  in  watching  the 
plants  in  my  window.*  " 

The  opportunity  for  comparison  and  the  training  gained  from  a 
study  of  other  systems  are  both  lost  if  the  study  of  history  is  confined 
to  that  of  our  own  country.  The  details  of  that  history  are  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ^'absorbed  through  the  pores'';  for  it  is  constantly 
discussed  in  periodicals  and  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand  our  own 
history  is  best  understood  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  other  history. 
"  We  are  all  Americans  ;  that  is  to  say  we  have  all  been  surrounded 
by  a  given  political  and  social  atmosphere  from  our  birth.  We  are 
thus  in  no  position  to  understand  our  institutions.  The  more  vitallj' 
important  these  are,  the  more  inherent  the  peculiarities  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  less  apt  we  are  to  become  conscious  of  them.'*  While 
including  American  history  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  work,  we 
urge  that  in  all  schools  the  history  of  some  other  country  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  United  States  be  pursued. 

15.    Intensive  Study. 

The  history  of  any  great  country  is  so  extensive  that  the  schools 
can  hardly  expect  to  teach  more  than  an  outline.  Another  system 
which  has  in  it  many  elements  of  highly  valuable  training  is  to  select 
a  brief  period  and  put  intensive  study  upon  it.  This  is  the  practice  in 
one  of  the  best  schools  for  girls  to  be  found  in  New  England  :    ' '  The 
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fourth  year  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  special  study  of  the  period  of 
-American  history  extending  from  1760  to  1790.  The  method  is 
purely  topical,  no  text-book  being  used."  The  importance  of  this 
intensive  study  was  so  strongly  presented  to  the  Conference  that,  after 
mature  deliberation,  it  was  voted  that  provision  should  )>e  made  for 
one  year  of  such  study.  (Resolution  6.)  This  will  offer  an  opjwr- 
tunity  to  apply,  on  a  small  scale,  the  kind  of  training  furnished  by  the 
best  colleges ;  it  will  teach  careful,  painstaking  examination  and 
comparison  of  sources;  it  will  illuminate  other  broader  fields  of 
history ;  and  it  will  give  the  pupil  a  practical  power  to  collect  and  use 
historical  material,  which  will  serve  him  and  the  community  through- 
out all  his  after  life. 
By  vote   of  the  Conference  (Resolution  8)  the  following  list  of 

Vopics  suitable  for  a  year's  intensive  study  is  submitted,  in  accordance 

with  Resolution  6 : 

1.  The  Struggle  between  France  and  England  for  North  America. 

2.  Spain  in  the  New  World. 

3.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period. 

4.  Some  Phase  of  the  Renaissance. 

6.  The  Puritan  Movement  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

6.  The  Commerce  of  the  American  Colonies  during  the   Seventeenth  and 

Eighteenth  Centuries. 

7.  American  political  Leaders  from  1783  to  1830. 

8.  The  Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  States. 

9.  American  Politics  from  1783  to  1830. 

10.  The  Mohammedans  in  Europe. 

11.  The  Influence  of  Greece  upon  modem  Life. 

12.  Some  Phase  of  the  Reorganization  of  Europe  since  1852. 

13.  Some  Phase  of  the  Reformation. 

14.  Some  considerable  Phase  of  local  History. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  list  gives  no  preference  to  the  history  of 
one  country  over  that  of  another.  In  any  case,  these  subjects  are  only 
soggestive  and  many  intelligent  teachers  will  be  able  to  find  topics 
which  the  interest  of  their  students  and  the  resources  of  their  libraries 
may  make  more  suitable. 

i6.    Distribution  of  Subjects  and  Eight-Year  Program. 

Perhaps  the  most  diflScult  task  of  the  Conference  was  to  draw  up  a 
program  in  which  a  proper  selection  of  subjects  should  be  properly 
distributed.  The  result  of  our  labors  is  set  forth  in  Resolutions  12 
and  14. 

That  the  work  of  history  should  begin  with  elementary  studies  in 
hiojrraphy  and  mythology,  reenforced  by  good  historical  reading,  needs 
no  atgoment.  The  interest  of  the  pupil  is  thus  stimulated  and  he  is 
12 
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prepared  to  take  up  more  serious  study  when  the  time  comes.  After 
two  years  of  this  kind  of  study  in  the  grammar  schools,  a  year  of 
American  history  is  next  suggested  because  that  is  the  subject  in 
which  local  interest  is  most  readily  aroused,  in  which  good  parallel 
reading  is  easiest  to  find,  and  with  which  it  is  easiest  to  connect  some 
study  of  civil  government.  For  the  fourth  year  we  recommend 
"Greek  and  Roman  history,  with  their  Oriental  counections."  Thia 
order  of  subjects  was  strenuously  urged  in  the  Conference  by  profess- 
ors and  teachers  of  American  history,  upon  the  express  ground  that 
the  large  number  of  pupils  who  leave  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
grammar  school  course  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  something  of  other  civilizations.  Classical  history  is  now 
usually  taught  as  a  perfunctory  subject  in  connection  with  studies  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  rarely  studied  except  by 
those  who  expect  to  go  to  college.  This  is  an  entirely  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  ancient  history ;  it  ought  to  be  pursued  for  the 
sake  of  broadening  the  pupil's  mind,  widening  his  horizon,  and  bring- 
ing him  into  contact  with  a  civilization  so  different  from  our  own  that 
it  will  suggest  points  of  difference  and  comparison.  No  part  of  our 
recommendations  seems  to  us  more  important  than  this,  that  some- 
thing in  addition  to  American  history  be  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  six-year  alternate 
course  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  shift  the  Greek  and  Roman 
history  to  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  (Resolution  16). 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  historical  study  (the  first  and  second 
years  in  the  high  school)  we  recommend  French  history  and  English 
history  ;  here  it  is  believed  that  the  advantages  of  general  history  can 
be  obtained  without  its  drawbacks  (§  12).  The  intention  of  the  rec- 
ommendation is,  that  French  history  shall  be  considered  as  the 
central  or  leading  history  of  Eiurope,  about  which  shall  be  grouped 
the  history  of  other  countries.  The  subject,  by  its  contrast,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  bringing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  following 
subject,  English  history,  which  the  teacher  should  make  the  center  of 
the  great  political  and  constitutional  movement  which  England  best 
exemplifies.  In  the  seventh  year  it  seems  fitting  that  American 
historj'^  should  again  be  taken  up,  this  time  with  more  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  government  and  the  character  of  statesmen.  It 
seems  particularly  desirable  to  bring  this  phase  of  Amencan  history 
late  in  the  course,  when  the  students  are  more  mature.  Finally,  in 
the  eighth  year,  a  subject  is  to  be  taken  up  for  intensive  or  detailed 
study  (§  lo).  In  this  jear  we  have  desired  to  give  the  schools  an 
opportunity  to  arrange  a  course  each  according  to  its  own  materials. 

In  this  program  we  have  not  adopted  either  of  two  common  ideas- 
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to  the  proper  arrangement  and  relation  of  courses.  The  subjects 
as  recommended  do  not  follow  one  another  in  chronological  order, 
although  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  year  they  form  a  logically 
connected  series.  Nor  has  it  seemed  desirable  to  recommend  a 
method  not  uncommon  in  Germany,  by  which  the  student  begins 
with  the  history  of  his  own  city  and  widens  out  to  his  nation,  to 
Europe,  and  perhaps  eventually  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  effect 
of  this  process  in  suggesting  the  relative  importance  of  countries  is 
perhaps  shown  by  the  name  of  a  hotel  in  Paris :  '*  H6tel  de  TUnivers 
et  des  £tats  Unis.''  What  is  most  distant  geographically  is  most 
distant  also  in  thought ;  if  this  process  is  at  any  point  interrupted 
the  child  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  the  world  stops  where  his  study 
has  ceased. 

17.  Altematiye  Six-Tear  Program. 

Although  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  minimum  of  three  exercises 
a  week  during  eight  years  is  no  more  than  good  schools  ought  to  pro- 
vide, and  that  time  may  be  found  for  it  without  sacrifice  of  other 
interests  of  the  pupils  (§  9),  we  nevertheless  recognize  the  practical 
difi3culties  which  in  many  schools  would  prevent  the  introduction  of 
80  elaborate  a  system.  We  have  therefore  drawn  up  an  alternative 
program  for  a  six-year  coarse  (Resolution  16).  The  principal  differ- 
ences are  the  omission  of  French  history  as  a  separate  subject,  and  the 
omission  of  the  intensive  study  of  a  special  period ;  there  is  the  fur- 
ther defect  of  leaving  the  grammar  schools  with  no  other  formal  study 
than  American  history.  Nevertheless  the  Conference  believes  this 
course  to  occupy  no  more  time  than  is  already  given  in  a  considerable 
number  ot  schools,  and  to  be  an  improvement  upon  most  of  the 
present  programs,  particularly  if  it  is  properly  connected  with  the 
study  of  historical  literature.     (§§  30-32.) 

z8.  Civil  Government. 

CivU  Grovemment  is  pursued  at  present  in  very  few  grammar 
schools, — certainly  in  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  those  which  have 
come  under  our  observation.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  frequent  sub- 
ject in  high  schools,  about  one-third  offering  some  sort  of  instruction 
in  it.  In  actual  teaching  it  seems  little  associated  with  history ;  it  is 
usually  simply  a  text-book  study  during  a  part  of  one  year ;  and  very 
few  of  the  teachers  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Among  experienced  teachers  there  seems  to  be  a  diflTerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  place  of  the  subiect.  Some  would  introduce 
it  early  in  elementary  form,  on  general  topics  ;  others  would  make  it 
an  elaborate  study  late  in  the  high  school  course.    The  Conference  in 
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Resolutions  10,  14  and  16  has  attempted  to  reconcile  these  two  prio- 
ciples  by  introducing  the  study  in  two  places,  but  always  in  connec- 
tion with  histor}',  and  as  an  adjunct  to  that  subject. 

While  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  study  of  government  as  a 
discipline  and  as  an  education  for  American  citizens,  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  recommending  more  time  for  the  subject  than  is  now- 
employed  by  the  best  schools.  We  expect  that  it  will  occupy-,  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  political  economy  (§  19),  about  one-half  the  time 
devoted  to  the  group  of  historical  and  kindred  studies  in  each  of  the 
two  years  recommended ;  and  we  believe  that  this  distribution  is 
much  better  than  the  more  common  system  of  giving  the  subject  a 
considerable  number  of  hours  (luring  a  few  weeks  only.  But  it  is 
expected  that  good  teachers  in  dealing  with  history  throughout,  and 
especially  with  American  history,  will  constantly  refer  to  the  forms 
and  functions  of  government  with  which  the  children  are  most 
familiar. 

The  question  what  subjects  should  be  taught  and  what  ground  covered 
in  the  study  of  civil  government  is  one  which  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  precisely  to  deteimine.     One  system  begins  with  the  local 
government,  as  nearest  to  the  child,  and  thence  leads  up  through  the 
State  to  the  national  government.    Another  method  takes  up  first  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  attract  the  imagination  of  the  child,  the  great 
machinery  of  the  national  government  and  its  more  striking  functions, 
such  as  the  postofiSce,  the  army,  the  navy,   and  the  collection  of 
customs.     Another  principle  is  to  associate  with  government  practical 
ethics  and  rules  of  conduct.     Each  one  of  these  systems,  properly 
taught,  has  its  value  and  may  come  within  a  program  of  history 
and  kindred  branches.     Your  Conference  would,  however,  express 
the  belief  that  the  theoretical  questions  of  government,  such  as  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  state,  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty,  the  theory 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  etc,,  are  very  difficult  to  teach  to  children  ; 
and  further,  that  a  system  of  ethics  can  better  be  taught  by  example 
and  by  appealing  to  common  sense  and   to   accepted   standards  of 
conduct,  than  by  formal   lessons.     On  the  other  hand  the  simple 
principles  underlying  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  of  individ- 
uals with  the  state,  may  be  taught  by  specific  instances  and  illustra- 
tion ;  and  the  machinery  of  government,  such  as  systems  of  voting, 
may  be  constantly  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  communities  in 
which  the  children  live  (§34). 

In  Resolutions  28  and  29  the  methods  of  study  approved  by  the 
Conference  are  distinctly  set  forth.  In  the  grammar  schools  the 
instruction  ought  to  be  simple  and  practical,  using  books  and  familiar 
institutions  only  as  illustrations  and  collateral  material ;  the  study  of 
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ciTil  government  and  that  of  history  ought  constantly  to  work  into 
each  other  and  to  support  each  other.     In  the  high  schools  civil 
government  may  be  taught  more  elaborately ;  and  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  which  also  some  use  may  be  made  in  the  grammar  schools : 
that  of  sending  children  to  study  their  own  local  and  state  government 
in  operation.     A  teacher  of  experience,  a  member  of  the  Conference, 
has  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  high  school  class  in 
civil  government  to  the  local  courts,  to  the  city  councils  in  session, 
and  to  the  capital  of  the  state,  fifty-six  miles  away,  to  see  the  legis- 
lature in  session  (§34).     Other  helpful  methods  are  debates,  mock 
town  meetings,  mock  legislatures,  reports  of  proceedings  of^gislatures 
and  of  Congress.     At  this  stage  the  study  lends  itself  to  the  topical 
method  (§33),  and  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  local  institutions  about  them. 

The  subject  of  government  is  so  diflScult  and  requires  so  much 
practical  illustration  that  the  Conference  would  not  recommend  for 
schools  an  elaborate  study  of  foreign  systems.     They  believe,  how- 
ever, that  constant  reference  to  parallels  or  divergences  in  foreign 
pK>litic8  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  (Resolution  29).     They  com- 
xnend,  especially,  reference  to  the  German  and  Swiss  governments, 
»s  suggesting  different  methods  pursued  by  nations  governing  them- 
^elvjft^  under  systems  similar  to  ours ;  study  of  the  English  govern- 
Tnent,  as  presenting  the  contrast  between  the  parliamentary  and  the 
-committee  systems,  and  study  of  the  French  government  as  a  type 
of  highly  centralized  systems,  in  which  local  government  is  entirely 
subordinated. 

zg.  Political  Economy. 

The  subject  of  political  economy  appears  to  be  taught  in  only  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  high  schools,  and,  in  most  cases,  even  there  is 
confined  to  routine  study  and  recitation  from  a  text-book.  Here,  as 
in  civil  government,  we  believe  that  the  essential  principles  are  not 
above  the  reach  of  high  school  pupils  ;  but  that  an  attempt  to  master 
the  whole  subject  will  result  in  the  understanding  of  only  a  small 
part.  Few  schools  have  teachers  sufficientl}'  trained  to  discuss  and 
illustrate  the  general  subject ;  nor  are  there  proper  text-books  for 
high  school  use.  It  is  believed  that  the  subject  is  not  attempted  in 
schools  of  other  countries  corresponding  in  grade  to  our  high  school. 

Upon  no  question  which  the  Conference  has  considered  is  there 
greater  difference  of  opinion  among  the  persons  consulted.  Some 
eminent  superintendents  and  principals  would  introduce  or  continue 
political  economy  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course,  or  at 
least,  in  the  last  half-year.     "  Daily  lessons  for  about  twelve  weeka 
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Resolutions  10,  14  ar.d  16  has  attempted  to  recoDcile  these  two  prin- 
ciples by  introducing  the  study  in  two  places,  but  always  in  connec- 
tion with  history,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  that  subject. 

While  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  study  of  government  as  a 
discipline  and  as  an  education  for  American  citizens,  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  recommending  more  time  for  the  subject  than  is  now 
employed  by  the  best  schools.  We  expect  that  it  will  occupy',  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  political  economy  (§  19),  about  one-half  the  time 
devoted  to  the  group  of  historical  and  kindred  studies  in  each  of  the 
two  years  recommended ;  and  we  believe  that  this  distribution  is 
much  better  than  the  more  common  system  of  giving  the  subject  a 
considerable  number  of  hours  (luring  a  few  weeks  only.  But  it  is 
expected  that  good  teachers  in  dealing  with  history  throughout,  and 
especially  with  American  history,  will  constantly  refer  to  the  forms 
and  functions  of  government  with  which  the  children  are  most 
familiar. 

The  question  what  subjects  should  be  taught  and  what  ground  covered 
in  the  study  of  civil  government  is  one  which  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  precisely  to  determine.  One  system  begins  with  the  local 
government,  as  nearest  to  the  child,  and  thence  leads  up  through  the 
State  to  the  national  government.  Another  method  takes  up  first  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  attract  the  imagination  of  the  child,  the  great 
machinery  of  the  national  government  and  its  more  striking  functions, 
such  as  the  postofiSce,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  collection  of 
customs.  Another  principle  is  to  associate  with  government  practical 
ethics  and  rules  of  conduct.  Each  one  of  these  systems,  properly 
taught,  has  its  value  and  may  come  within  a  program  of  history 
and  kindred  branches.  Your  Conference  would,  however,  express 
the  belief  that  the  theoretical  questions  of  government,  such  as  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  state,  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty,  the  theory 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  etc.,  are  very  difficult  to  teach  to  children  ; 
and  further,  that  a  system  of  ethics  can  better  be  taught  by  example 
and  by  appealing  to  common  sense  and  to  accepted  standards  of 
conduct,  than  by  formal  lessons.  On  the  other  hand  the  simple 
principles  underlying  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  of  individ- 
uals with  the  state,  may  be  taught  by  specific  instances  and  illustra- 
tion ;  and  the  machinery  of  government,  such  as  systems  of  voting, 
may  be  constantly  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  communities  in 
which  the  children  live  (§34). 

In  Resolutions  28  and  29  the  methods  of  study  approved  by  the 
Conference  are  distinctly  set  forth.  In  the  grammar  schools  the 
instruction  ought  to  be  simple  and  practical,  using  books  and  familiar 
institutions  only  as  illustrations  and  collateral  material ;  the  study  of 
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Civil  goyemment  and  that  of  history  ought  constantly  to  work  into 
each  other  and  to  support  each  other.     In  the  high  schools  civil 
government  may  be  taught  more  elaborately ;  and  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  which  also  some  use  may  be  made  in  the  grammar  schools : 
that  of  sending  children  to  study  their  own  local  and  state  government 
in  operation.     A  teacher  of  experience,  a  member  of  the  Conference, 
has  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  high  school  class  in 
civil  government  to  the  local  courts,  to  the  city  councils  in  session, 
and  to  the  capital  of  the  state,  fifty-six  miles  away,  to  see  the  legis- 
lature in  session  (§34).     Other  helpful  methods  are  debates,  mock 
town  meetings,  mock  legislatures,  reports  of  proceedings  of^gislatures 
and  of  Congress.     At  this  stage  the  study  lends  itself  to  the  topical 
method  (§33),  and  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  local  institutions  about  them. 

The  subject  of  government  is  so  diflScult  and  requires  so  much 
practical  illustration  that  the  Conference  would  not  recommend  for 
schools  an  elaborate  study  of  foreign  systems.     They  believe,  how- 
ever, that  constant  reference  to  parallels  or  divergences  in  foreign 
pK)litic8  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  (Resolution  29).     They  com- 
xnend,  especially,  reference  to  the  German  and  Swiss  governments, 
ss  suggesting  different  methods  pursued  by  nations  governing  them- 
-eelvA^  under  systems  similar  to  ours ;  study  of  the  P2nglish  govern- 
xnent,  as  presenting  the  contrast  between  the  parliamentary  and  the 
<K>mmittee  systems,  and  study  of  the  French  government  as  a  type 
of  highly  centralized  systems,  in  which  local  government  is  entirely 
subordinated. 

zg.  Political  Economy. 

The  subject  of  political  economy  appears  to  be  taught  in  only  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  high  schools,  and,  in  most  cases,  even  there  is 
confined  to  routine  study  and  recitation  from  a  text- book.  Here,  as 
in  civil  government,  we  believe  that  the  essential  principles  are  not 
above  the  reach  of  high  school  pupils  ;  but  that  an  attempt  to  master 
the  whole  subject  will  result  in  the  understanding  of  only  a  small 
part.  Few  schools  have  teachers  sufficiently  trained  to  discuss  and 
illustrate  the  general  subject ;  nor  are  there  proper  text-books  for 
high  school  use.  It  is  believed  that  the  subject  is  not  attempted  in 
schools  of  other  countries  corresponding  in  grade  to  our  high  school. 

Upon  no  question  which  the  Conference  has  considered  is  there 
greater  difference  of  opinion  among  the  persons  consulted.  Some 
eminent  superintendents  and  principals  would  introduce  or  continue 
political  economy  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course,  or  at 
least,  in  the  last  half-year.     *'  Daily  lessons  for  about  twelve  weeka 
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would  be  ample,"  says  one.  On  the  other  hand  several  teachers 
assert  that  political  economy  '*  has  no  place  in  secondary  sciiools/* 
"  It  is  not  proved  that  the  subject  can  be  advantageously  taught  iu 
secondary  schools,  nor  is  the  contrary  proved.**  In  this  difference  of 
opinion  it  has  seemed  to  the  Conference  wise,  to  recommend  that  there 
be  no  formal  instruction  in  political  economy,  but  that  the  general 
principles  be  taught  ' '  in  connection  particularly  with  United  States 
history,  civil  government,  and  commercial  geography  **  (Resolutions 
9,  30).  The  subject  would,  therefore,  appear  in  its  most  elementary 
form  in  the  third  year  of  the  grammar  school,  and  would  be  revived 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school.  In  both  places  the  subject 
should  not  be  introduced  as  a  distinct  and  separate  science ;  but  as. 
illustrating  government  and  political  questions.  In  connection  with 
Resolution  30  the  Conference  adopted  the  following  memorandum  : 

^^  It  is  suggested,  for  example,  that  when  the  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States  is  being  studied,  the  laws  of  value,  the  conditions  of 
production,  and  the  principles  of  exchange,  especially  as  relating  to 
international  trade,  be  explained  ;  that  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  development  of  means  of  transportation,  such  topics  as  the 
concentration  of  population  and  of  .industry,  the  organic  character  of 
society',  the  corporate  organization  of  industry,  the  capitalistic  mode 
of  production,  the  process  of  distribution,  monopolies,  labor  organ- 
izations, etc.,  be  discussed  ;  that  in  connection  with  a  study  of  Jack- 
son*s  administration,  the  subjects  of  crises,  banks  and  their  functions, 
the  functions  of  money,  the  laws  of  its  circulation,  bimetallism,  paper 
money,  and  kindred  topics  be  presented  ;  that  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  our  great  wars,  certain  topics  in  finance  be  introduced,  as  for 
example,  the  principles  of  war  finances,  the  history  of  our  debt, 
the  process  of  debt  conversion,  and  the  methods  of  paying  public 
debts ;  that  in  connection  with  the  study  of  civil  government,  such 
topics  as  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  the  principles  of 
taxation,  the  kinds  of  taxes,  the  functions  of  government,  the  forma- 
tion and  vote  of  the  budget,  the  expenses  of  government,  etc.,  be 
studied. 

"  In  making  these  recommendations  the  Conference  does  not  intend 
to  suggest  that  less  time  than  is  customary  be  given  to  political 
economy,  or  that  less  emphasis  be  given  to  its  importance  as  a  study 
in  the  high  schools  ;  but  rather  that  emphasis  be  laid  on  vital  topics, 
and  that  less  time  be  devoted  to  controverted  subjects  and  unsettled 
questions.** 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  impression  that  political  economy  is  an 
abstruse  science  of  which  no  part  can  be  understood  without  the 
mastery  of  the  system  ;  teachers  ought  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
finance,  commerce,  and  business,  as  a  part  of  the  ever^'day  life  of  the 
community.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  economic  principles  thus 
indicated  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.    It  is  a  subject 
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in  which  text-book  work  is  particularly  inefficient,  and  no  teacher 
ought  to  undeitake  the  work  who  has  not  had  some  training  in 
economic  reasoning.  The  only  methods  which  can  possibly  be  sac- 
cessf al  are  those  which  call  upon  the  class  for  independent  thought 
and  suggestion. 

V.  College  Examinations. 

ao.  Present  Requirements. 

The  usual  requirement  in  history,  where  the  subject  appears  at  all 
in  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  college,  is  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  one  country,  or  at  most  of  two  countries.  The  usual 
subjects  are  Greek  and  Roman  history,  —  which  are  supposed  to  be 
taken  up  with  classical  study,  —  or  American  history ;  in  a  few  cases 
English  history  is  also,  or  may  be,  a  subject  for  examination.  These 
requirements  differ  in  amount  and  in  application,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  reform  of  much  value  if  they  could  be  made  simpler 
tnd  more  uniform.  The  present  subjects  are  ver}*  unsatisfactory,  not 
because  they  are  uninteresting  in  themselves,  but  because  in  many 
schools  they  are  studied  with  a  view  only  to  the  college  examina- 
tions, and  without  reference  to  any  preparation  for  life.  In  one  of 
the  schools  in  which  preparation  in  history  is  best  and  most  system- 
atic for  other  pupils,  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  college  are 
habitually  deprived  of  that  instruction,  and  are  sj'stematicnlly 
crammed  during  a  few  weeks  preceeding  examinations.  It  is  com- 
plained that  ^^  at  present,  examinations  compel  the  teacher  to  accept 
bad  methods  for  college  preparation."  We  have  not  felt  called 
upon  to  make  any  recommendations  on  the  general  snbject  of 
entrance  to  college ;  but  we  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
present  lax  and  ineflScient  system  of  historical  examinations,  and 
to  urge  a  change  by  which  schools  which  use  proper  methods 
shall  have  some  advantage. 

ax.  Suggestions  of  Improvement. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  is  shown  by  many  pro- 
tests from  teachers.  "  The  requirements  for  college  ought  to  be  so 
framed,"  says  a  high  school  teacher,  '*  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
best  adapted  to  meet  them  will  also  be  best  for  all  pupils."  Exami- 
nations '*  should  be  such  as  test  the  powers  of  the  pupil  and  the 
methods  of  the  teacher :  analysis  of  subjects  should  be  demanded ; 
.  .  .  statements  from  analysis  required.  The  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  stftte  what  books  he  has  used  in  his  coui*se  of  study,  and  what 
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service  each  book  has  done  him  ;    what   methods  are  employed  in 

■ 

his  school ;  what  work  he  has  done  in  libraries.  ...  In  short,  the 
mental  training,  alertness,  and  intelligence  of  the  pupil  should  be 
tested  rather  than  memory  onlj'." 

A  very  ingenious  suggestion,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  college 
authorities,  is  that  the  colleges  accept  any  combination  of  two  historical 
studies,  —  as  Greek  and  American,  French  and  English,  —  as  a 
proper  preparation  for  college,  allowing  additional  historical  subjects 
as  advanced  requirements.  This  method  if  adopted  would  go  a  long 
way  to  increase  the  number  of  historical  subjects  taught,  and  would 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  reforms  suggested  by  this  report 
(§§13,15). 

Between  the  system  of  examinations  and  that  of  certificates  the 
Conference  has  no  recommendation  to  make,  believing  it  to  be  a 
general  subject  which  lies  outside  the  present  discussion.  Where 
certificated  are  accepted,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  colleges  to  take  them 
only  from  schools  which  have  suitable  libraries  and  pursue  intelligent 
methods.  Where  a  college  accepts  no  tests  but  its  own,  a  proper 
written  examination  seems  as  fair  a  S3*stem  as  can  be  devised ;  but 
examinations  may  be  so  framed  as  to  throw  more  weight  upon 
general  knowledge,  and  less  on  memoiy. 

In  Resolution  32  we  have  decidedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  less 
attention  be  paid  to  detail  and  more  to  a  power  of  comparison  and 
judgment.  Schools  which  adopt  an  improved  general  system  of 
teaching  history  will  give  to  their  pupils  a  training  in  some  respects 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  gained  from  science.  Although  it  is 
impossible  in  history  to  simplify  and  vary  the  phenomena  which  are 
observed,  it  may  nevertheless  be  made  in  part  a  laboratory  subject. 
In  some  colleges  the  entrance  requirements  in  physics  call  for  an 
examination,  but  the  pupils  also  submit  note-books  as  evidence 
that  they  have  pursued  their  previous  work  in  a  systematic  and  scien- 
tific fashion.  We  believe  tliat  a  similar  system  may  be  applied  with 
good  effect  to  historical  examinations.  Besides  the  regular  written 
tests,  papers  prepared  in  the  schools  may  be  submitted  as  a  part  of 
the  evidence  of  preparation  (Resolution  33).  The  effect  would  be 
that  schools  which  had  properly  used  collateral  reading  and  other 
material  would  be  more  successful  in  getting  their  boys  into  college 
than  those  which  depended  solely  on  text-books  ;  and  that  the  colleges 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  receiving  into  historical  courses  boys 
and  girls  who  had  had  preliminary'  training  of  a  proper  kind.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  colleges  to  set  their  faces  against  perfunctory 
text-book  methods  in  historj',  in  the  same  manner  as  in  classics  and 
natural  science. 
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aa.    Time  of  Examinations. 

The  question  with  reference  to  a  division  of  examinations  is 
answered  in  our  Resolution  34,  which  agrees  with  the  majorit}'  of  the 
opinions  collected  from  historical  teachers  upon  this  subject.  With  a 
proper  sj'stem  of  examinations  the  eighth  or  intensive  year  would  do 
most  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  college,  and  the  examination  would 
therefore  naturally  come  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Hence  history 
should  be  a  ^*  final "  subject  and  not  a  *^  preliminary." 


VI,    Methods  of  Historical  Teaching. 

as.   Present  Methods. 

The  last  question  submitted  to  the  Conference  is:  ^^  Can  any 
descnption  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  throughout  the 
school  course  ?  "  In  our  judgment  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
studies  in  the  schools,  imperfect  as  they  now  are,  need  reform  less 
than  the  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  grammar  schools  very  few 
teachers  know  any  other  system  than  simple  recitation  by  rote  from 
text-books ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  large  city  schools. 
The  text-books  are  frequently  poor  and  antiquated,  and  often  have 
made  so  little  impression  upon  the  pupils'  minds  that  their  ver^' 
names  are  forgotten.  Outside  reading  and  topical  work  does  not 
appear  in  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  is  imper' 
feet  even  in  these.  Not  much  better  is  the  condition  of  the  high 
schools  and  academies ;  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cases  exam- 
ined, all  had  recitations ;  sixty-nine  used  some  kind  of  outside 
reference  books ;  twenty-six  used  oral  topics ;  forty-seven  used  written 
topics  ;  in  fifty-five  there  were  written  lessons ;  in  eighty-two  appears- 
some  kind  of  geographical  instruction ;  but  onl}-  in  fifty-eight  any 
form  of  map  drawing.  The  apparatus  for  outside  reading  is  usually 
small,  although  some  high  schools  have  large  reference  libraries. 
The  present  methods  throw  entirely  too  much  stress  on  a  few  brief 
text-books ;  and  comparatively  few  teachers  have  the  spirit  or  the 
apparatus  to  carry  their  classes  outside  those  narrow  limits.  Hence 
at  least  one  experienced  member  of  the  Conference  was  at  first 
inclined  to  think  that  possibly  history  should  be  omitted  alto- 
gether from  school  programs,  because,  he  said,  teaching  by  rote 
from  text-books  made  the  subject  disagreeable ;  and  because  it 
led  to  indefinite  ideas,  which  were  in  many  cases  worse  than 
none.  The  first  necessity,  he  thought,  was  an  impi-ovement  in  the 
teachers. 
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24.    Improyed  Methods. 

Nevertheless  the  Conference  had  before  it  detailed  accounts  of 
at  least  three  widely  separated  3'et  highly  successful  schools,  in  which 
history  is  taught  in  a  common-sense  and  efficient  manner ;  and  they 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  interest  shown  by  pupils  in  those 
schools.  The  first  is  an  academj'  in  a  State  capital,  in  which  history 
begins  for  very  small  children,  with  stories  of  heroic  characters ; 
then  United  States  history-  and  Cox's  Mythology  are  taken  up  side  by 
side ;  in  the  third  year  English  history  is  begun  ;  then  American 
history,  including  the  history  of  French  and  Spanish  America  as 
collateral  with  that  of  the  English  settlements.  In  the  later  years 
the  pupils  use  the  large  and  well  appointed  State  Library.  The 
master  makes  it  his  object  to  present  history  to  them  as  a  basis  of 
enjo3ment  of  art  and  literature ;  thus,  he  teaches  American  litera- 
ture in  connection  with  colonial  history.  There  are  constant 
references  and  comparisons  from  one  field  of  histor}'  to  another. 
Throughout  the  course  he  has  in  mind  an  ethical  purpose  —  to 
suggest  the  causes  of  personal  and  national  greatness  and  weak- 
ness ;  and  his  boys  always  elect  historj'  after  they  get  into  college 
(§34). 

The  second  of  these  schools  is  a  high  school  in  a  prosperous  New 
England  town ;  here  note-books  are  used  in  the  classes,  and  there  ai*e 
■special  topics  for  investigation,  supplementar}'  talks  by  the  instructor 
and  by  members  of  the  class,  assignments  and  reports  of  collateral 
reading  in  historj'  and  literature,  and  debates  on  points  upon  which 
opinions  or  authorities  difi'er.  The  third  school,  an  endowed  acad- 
emy of  a  high  grade,  presents  a  systematic  four-years  program, 
covering  successively  Greek,  Roman,  English,  and  American  history, 
with  extensive  parallel  reading  and  much  written  work  throughout. 

These  accounts,  and  those  of  similar  schools,  seem  to  show  that 
good  teaching  of  history  is  obtainable  under  present  conditions,  and 
that  it  is  safe  to  recommend  extended  and  systematic  teaching  of 
history  with  the  expectation  that  some  schools  can  at  once  adopt  it 
in  its  entirety,  and  that  it  may  gradually  work  its  way  into  the 
system  of  American  education. 

25.    Training  of  Teachers. 

**  Above  all,  the  teacher  must  keep  up  with  the  times  in  books, 
methods,  lines  of  thought,  and  interest  .  .  .  she  must  realize  that 
the  world  is  always  passing  on,  and  that,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
she  must  run  as  fast  as  she  can  to  keep  where  she  is.  .  .  .  She  must 
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keep   herself  in   connection   with   the  great  teachers  of  her  time 
That  this  ideal  is  not  reached  is  shown  by  the  lack  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  most  teachers  of  history. 

In  Germany  such  teachers  are  almost  invariably  specialists.  Such 
subdivision  is  not  uncommon  in  our  large  city  high  schools  and 
academies ;  but  at  present  the  work  is  very  frequently  divided  up 
among  teachers  of  other  subjects,  none  of  whom  has  auy  real  interest 
in  history.  The  opportunities  of  getting  good  liistorical  training 
both  bj'  men  and  women  are  now  such  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Conference,  all  high  schools  and  academies  able  to  pay  good  salaries 
oiiglit  to  insist  that  the  teacher  of  history  should  have  "  a  knowledge 
of  illuminating  methods  of  teaching  history."  Even  under  unfavora- 
ble conditions  we  believe  that  too  high  a  standard  is  not  set  up  by 
Resolution  19 :  "  That  in  all  schools  it  is  desirable  that  historj* 
should  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  not  only  a  fondness  for 
liistorical  study,  but  who  also  have  paid  special  attention  to  effective 
methods  of  imparting  instruction."  In  other  words  it  would  be  as 
sensible  for  schools  to  employ  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  to  teach  read- 
ing, or  to  ask  a  Cherokee  to  teach  Latin,  as  to  depend  for  the 
teaching  of  history  on  persons  who  have  not  had  special  training  in 
history.  The  supply  of  suitable  candidates  is  now,  or  soon  will  be, 
such  that  no  School  Board  need  put  up  with  incompetent  teachers 
of  history. 

•*  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  teachers  already  in  service  who  cannot 
take  even  a  year  of  special  studj'  ?  Some  system  of  special  teachers' 
courses  must  be  devised,  with  practical  work  going  on  during  the 
school  year.  When  it  is  established  there  will  doubtless  still  be 
some  bad  teaching,  but  it  will  be  without  excuse.  In  the  smaller 
high  schools  the  problem  is  more  difficult,  because  the  teachers  are 
fewer  and  must  divide  their  time  among  several  subjects ;  in  such 
cases  the  first  step  is  to  employ  teachers  with  a  good  all-round  train- 
ing, with  some  preparation  on  each  subject  they  undertake,  in 
preference  to  those  who  have  a  smattering  of  many  subjects.  In 
the  grammar  schools  the  subjects  are  simpler,  the  collateral  reading 
and  illustrations  easy  to  apply,  and  the  necessary  training  is  corres- 
pondingly less.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  the  *'  departmental 
method  "  would  improve  the  status  of  history  in  schools  of  that  grade. 
Here,  also,  fair  dealing  requires  that  the  teachers  now  in  ser\'ice  have 
some  opportunity  to  improve  themselves.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
universities  in  or  near  large  cities  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in 
establishing  training  courses? 


A^ 
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16.    Lectures. 

What  shall  be  the  teacher's  method  of  impaiting  his  superior 
knowledge?  Shall  it  be  by  lectures?  It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
experienced  teachers  that  history  should  begin  with  simple  storits 
told  to  the  child ;  a  little  later  they  may  read  in  books  like  Haw- 
thorne's  Wonder  Book,  or  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable,  or  from  the 
collections  of  stories  on  American  and  English  history.  It  is  only 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  course,  if  at  all,  that  formal  lectures  are 
applicable  to  school  instruction. 

One  form  of  lecture  is,  however,  both  admissible  and  desirable  ;  it 
is  well  in  a  brief  talk  to  present  the  substance  of  the  next  or  of  ap- 
proaching lessons,  so  as  to  suggest  to  the  scholar  the  relations  of  the 
facts  he  is  about  to  stud}'.  **  In  my  presentation  of  a  subject,'* 
writes  a  teacher,  *'  I  always  work  from  circumference  to  center.  I 
sketch,  first,  the  barest  outlines  of  the  whole,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
see  the  bearing  and  feel  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  For  instance,  if  we  are  studying  the  Hannibalic  Wars,  the 
pupils  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  great  wars  by 
which  Rome  conquered  the  world,  that  the  period  of  conquest  is  one 
of  the  four  periods  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  that  the  republic  is 
one  of  the  three  forms  of  development  which  the  government  of 
Rome  assumed." 

Set  lectures  on  the  lesson,  while  very  suitable  for  colleges,  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  schools.  To  be  useful  they  require  elaborate 
note-taking, —  a  severe  strain  if  well  done,  and  if  ill  done  produc- 
tive of  mental  dissipation.  We  incline  to  recommend  only  infor- 
mal talks  which  will  explain  the  cause  and  effect  of  events,  and 
which  may  add  interesting  illustrations  and  comparisons  to  the 
lesson  of  the  day,  as  it  appears  in  the  text-book.  In  the  advanced 
grades,  an  interesting  and  profitable  exercise  is  to  call  upon  pupils  to 
prepare  lectures  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher ;  on  these,  notes 
should  be  taken  by  the  other  pupils.  If  the  subject  is  then  reviewed 
at  another  exercise  by  the  teacher,  both  the  pupil,  lecturer,  and 
hearers  will  be  quickened. 

37.   Text-Books. 

In  Resolution  20  we  recommend  :  *'  That  after  the  first  two  years 
a  suitable  text-book  or  text-books  should  be  used,  but  only  as  a  basis 
of  fact  and  arrangement,  to  be  supplemented  by  other  methods." 
Since  the  text-book  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  center  of  the  study  of 
history  in  schools,  a  good  text-book  is  essential.     This  simple  and 
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self-evident  principle  is  not  carefuU}'  observed.  A  rough  analysis  of 
the  books  used  in  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  high  schools  seems  to 
show  that  seventy-six  have  poor  books.  The  criteria  of  a  good  text- 
book are  :  first,  that  it  should  be  written  by  an  expert  in  the  subject, 
who  knows  what  to  save  and  what  to  throw  away ;  second,  that  it 
should  be  an*anged  in  a  convenient  form,  with  running  headings, 
tables  of  contents,  indexes,  and  other  aids  ;  third,  that  it  should  deal 
with  the  essentials  of  history,  avoiding  accounts  of  militar}'  events,  or 
the  mere  outline  of  political  discussions;  fourth,  that  it  should  be 
embellished  with  numerous  and  correct  maps  to  which  repeated  refer- 
ence should  be  made  in  the  text ;  fifth,  that  it  should  be  interesting  to 
the  average  reader,  and  lightened  b}*  suitable  illustrations  and  quota- 
tions from  contemporary  authorities.  A  few  text-books  possess  most 
of  these  characteristics,  but  the  present  system  of  selecting  or  of 
placing  text-books  in  the  schools  does  not  seem  to  give  suitable  pre- 
ference to  the  better  books.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Conference  a 
text-book  ought  to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  development  of 
a  ^^  story,"  it  ought  to  include  something  on  the  social  ana  economic 
side,  as  well  as  on  the  political ;  and  it  ought  to  refer  to,  and  facilitate, 
OQtside  reading  and  the  preparation  of  topics. 

We  recommend  further  that  a  practice  be  established  in  the  schools 
of  using  two,  three,  or  four  parallel  text-books  at  a  time.  (Resolu- 
Uon  21).  By  preparing  in  different  books,  or,  by  using  more  than 
one  book  on  a  lesson,  pupils  will  acquire  the  habit  of  comparison,  and 
the  no  lesR  important  habit  of  doubting  whether  any  one  book  covers 
the  ground.  The  practical  diflOculties  are  few  ;  where  school  boards 
bay  text-books  four  sets  of  ten  books  each  cost  no  mor^  than  one  set 
of  forty  books ;  where  pupils  buy  their  own  books  classes  may  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  groups,  the  members  of  each  group  provid- 
ing themselves  with  the  same  book. 

aS.  Recitations. 

What  is  learned  in  the  text-books  ought  in  most  cases  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  mind  in  recitations,  which  should  be  less  a  test  of  faith- 
fulness than  a  supplement  to  the  reading.  It  is  better  to  omit  history 
altogether  than  to  teach  it  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  setting  pupils 
painfnlly  to  reproduce  the  words  of  a  text-book,  without  conmient  or 
suggestion  on  the  teacher's  part.  The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
emphasize  the  essential  points  in  the  book,  to  show,  if  possible,  what 
is  the  main  thing  worth  remembering  in  the  lesson  of  the  day.  It  is 
also  a  duty  to  point  out  things  which  the  writer  of  the  text-book  has 
inserted,    but  which,    in   the   teacher's  judgment,    maj-   safely    be 
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neglected.  Few  teachers  have  the  courage  to  do  what  a  member  of 
the  Conference  recently  saw  done  in  class :  to  tell  the  children  to 
'*  pass  over  Appius  Claudius  and  the  sacred  chickens  because  they 
were  of  little  account."  The  teacher  may  have  uuderestimated  the 
historical  value  of  legend ;  but  she  sent  home  to  the  minds  of  her 
pupils  the  wholsomee  thought  that  not  all  is  essential  that  appears 
in  print. 

Again,  the  questions  in  a  recitation  ought  not  to  demand  from  the 
pupils  a  bald  repetition  of  the  ])hrases  or  ideas  of  the  book,  but 
ought  to  call  for  comparison  and  comment.  The  questions  ought 
constantly  to  go  forward  and  backwaixi,  to  bring  up  points  of  com- 
parison from  previous  lessons,  and  to  bring  in  illustrations  from  other 
parallel  subjects.  A  course  in  American  histoiy  may  be  made  doubly 
interesting  by  frequent  cross  references  to  previously  studied  Greek 
and  Roman  history ;  and  a  course  in  English  history  is  enriched  by 
illustrations  from  English  literature.  Here  is  the  place  where  the 
teacher'^  superior  knowledge  and  training  tells ;  here  is  the  place  also 
for  stirring  up  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

How  far  should  pupils  be  expected  to  memorize?  "  A  few  things 
should  be  learned  by  heart  and,  when  forgotten,  learned  again,  to  serve 
as  a  firm  ground  work  upon  which  to  group  one's  knowledge :  without 
knowing  the  succession  of  dynasties,  or  of  sovereigns,  or  of  presi- 
dents, or  the  dates  of  the  great  constitutional  events,  the  pupil's  stock 
of  infonnation  will  have  no  more  form  than  a  jelly-fish."  But  those 
few  necessary  facts  ought  to  be  clearly  defined  as  only  a  framework 
to  assist  the  memor}'.  The  pupil's  stock  of  matenal  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  not  by  calling  for  it  in  glib  recitations  devoid  of  thought,  but 
by  constantly  framing  questions  which  will  require  for  an  answer  a 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  facts ;  thus,  a  comparison  between  Henry 
VIII  and  Charles  I  requires  a  pupil  to  remember  the  essential  dates 
and  events  of  both  reigns,  and  their  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

ag.  Further  Suggestions  as  to  Recitations. 

An  excellent  suggestion  is  that  of  ^'  open  text-book  recitations," 
in  which  with  their  books  before  them,  pupils  are  asked  questions  on 
cause  and  effect,  on  relations  with  previous  lessons,  etc. ;  answers 
may,  if  necessary,  be  written  out  and  corrected  in  class.  Such  an 
exercise  trains  pupils  to  take  in  the  thought  of  a  printed  page,  and 
to  grasp  the  essential  points. 

Such  a  system  tends  to  encourage  the  habit  of  applying  what  one 
knows  to  a  new  problem.  Still  more  helpful  in  the  same  direction 
are  the  off-hand  discussions  and  impromptu  debates  which  spring  ap 
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in  an  eager  class  and  which  should  be  encouraged  by  every  good 
teacher. 

In  many  schools  there  are  systems  of  review,  too  often  perfunctory 
repetitions  of  what  was  dull  when  first  recited.  Some  system  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  recall  the  attention  to  the  relations  of  the  parts  of 
the  subject.  Two  helpfhl  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  review  may 
be  mentioned.  The  first  is  that  of  "  fluent  recitations.**  *'  The 
pupil  is  given  the  entire  subject,  for  instance  the  Homeric  Age,  the 
Conquest  of  Italy  by  Rome,  the  Early  Norman  Kings,  the  New 
England  Colonies.  To  recite  these  '  fluents  *  are  the  special  glory  of 
the  class ;  the  brilliant  recitation  that  holds  the  interest  of  all  the 
pupils,  although  the  subject  is  famQiar,  is  one  that  is  especial  1}'  prized. 
After  the  *  fluent*  is  finished  it  is  criticised  as  to  matter  aud  manner ; 
the  English,  the  attitude,  and  intonation  of  the  reciter  all  coming 
under  fire,  as  well  as  the  historical  matter.** 

The  second  device  is  thus  described.  '*  But  a  very  important  part  of 
the  work  yet  remains  —  the  fixing  of  the  whole  indelibly  on  the  mind. 
This  is  attempted  by  what  ....  are  called  ••  cards  *  i.  e.  a  raking  fire 
of  short,  sharp  questions  every  morning  to  which  a  prompt  direct 
'  answer  is  required,  or  the  dread  '  next,* '  next,'  '  next  *  is  heard.  To 
fail  in  cards  is  thought  a  great  disgrace,  for  thej'  are  taken  up  only 
when  the  subject  has  been  most  carefully  explained,  and  failure  in 
them  is  an  evidence  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.*'  .... 
These  systems  are  admirable  if  applied  so  as  to  teach  pupils  to 
combine  what  they  know,  and  to  bring  their  knowledge  to  bear  on 
unforeseen  problems. 

Another  form  of  recitation  is  the  written  exercise  repeated  at  fre- 
qnent  intervals  :  a  single,  properly  framed  question  given  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  each  recitation,  with  ten  minutes  to  answer  it  in 
writing,  will  train  pupils  in  the  habit  of  combining  and  applying 
their  own  information.  For  such  an  exercise  questions  involving 
comparison  are  well  adapted.  A  good  question  would  be,  to  make 
op  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  who  were  born  out  of  the 
realm ;  or,  after  a  lesson  on  the  English  in  India,  might  come  the 
question  whether  the  occupation  of  India  had  been  a  good  thing  for 
the  English  nation. 

The  blackboard  is  used  in  some  schools ;  the  recitation  begins 
with  an  analysis  of  the  subject  for  the  da}',  prepared  by  the  teacher, 
and  written  out  beforehand,  or  written  by  a  pupil  in  the  presence  of 
the  class.  This,  of  coarse,  emphasizes  the  teacher's  own  subdivision 
of  the  subject,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  text-book,  and  breaks 
up  the  feeling  that  facts  in  order  to  be  accurate  can  be  stated  in  only 
one  order.       A  few   text-books  have  been   prepared  with  topical 
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analyses  of  this  kind,  and  in  a  good  school  pupils  are  sometimeff 
called  upon  themselves  to  prepare  a  suitable  analysis  for  the  criticism 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  class  (§  32). 

To  sum  up  their  recommendations  on  this  i^oint,  the  Conference 
is  of  the  opinion  that  text-books  must  continue  to  be  used,  but  that 
they  should  be  carefully  selected,  and  that  the  pupil  should  have  the 
constant  use  of  at  least  two  different  books  ;  that  the  recitations  upon 
them  should  not  consist  of  an  historical  catechism,  but  should  be 
made  up  of  suggestive  questions  requiring  a  comparison  and  com- 
bination of  different  parts  of  the  pupil's  material;  and  that  the 
proper  relations  and  proportions  of  that  material  may  be  promoted 
by  some  system  of  rapid  recitation,  with  criticism  by  teacher  and 

class. 

30.  Reading. 

Recitations  alone,  however,  cannot  possibly  make  up  proper  teach- 
ing of  history.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
last  grades,  that  there  should  be  parallel  reading  of  some  kind.  In 
Resolution  19  we  recommend:  ^^That  in  the  first  two  years  oral 
instruction  in  biography  and  mythology  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  reading  of  simple  biographies  and  mythological  stories."  The 
numerous  historical  readers  and  selections  of  stories  and  poems  now 
offer  a  large  amount  of  suitable  introductory  matter ;  when  regular 
text-book  work  begins,  this  system  of  parallel  reading  should  be  con- 
tinued. "  The  sooner  we  can  get  a  boy  into  touch  with  something 
else  than  a  hand  book,  the  better."  This  principle  is  expressed  in 
Resolution  21.  ^'  That  pupils  should  be  required  to  read  or  learn  one 
other  account  besides  that  of  the  text-book,  on  each  lesson."  Such 
parallel  reading  must  necessarily  take  two  forms :  in  the  first  place, 
the  use  of  distinct  historical  literature  bearing  immediately  on  the 
subject  in  hand ;  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  miscellaneous  literature,, 
poems,  historical  novels,  and  biographies. 

The  system  of  more  elaborate  reading  is  well  described  as  follows  t 
'^  The  class  work  should  be  as  elastic  as  possible,  that  it  may  adapt 
itself  to  the  different  kinds  of  minds.  I  must  surely  give  my  brightest 
pupils  food  enough,  for  a  teacher's  greatest  fault  is  starving  her 
children,  yet  I  must  not  crowd  the  weaker  ones.  .  .  .  Certain  books 
bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand  are  designated  to  the  pupils ;  every 
one  is  required  to  read  something  outside  her  daily  work,  and  the 
better  scholars  are  expected  to  read  more.  A  special  report  of  the 
work  done  is  handed  in  Monday  morning,  with  the  private  note-books 
containing  a  topical  analysis  of  wliat  has  been  read  and  original 
remarks  upon  it.  The  reports  and  note-books  are  examined  and 
commented  upon  by  the  teacher." 
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31.  Katerial  for  Reading. 

Such  a  system,  of  course,  requires  a  considerable  school  library. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  iifty-one  high  schools  whose  methods  have 
been  examined,  only  about  fifty  appear  to  have  a  good  library  of 
ordinary  reference  books,  and  only  about  forty  a  general  library  of 
comparative  historical  literature.  Yet  to  provide  a  collection  of 
books  suitable  for  school  work  is  not  an  expensive  process :  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  fifty  dollars,  or  even  twenty  dollars  properly 
applied,  will  furnish  a  reserve  of  historical  literature  for  the  use  of 
the  pupil. 

In  addition,  of  course,  every  special  subject  ought  to  have  a  little» 
galaxy  of  standard  books  grouped  about  it.  Resolution  27  reads : 
"'  That  a  collection  of  reference  books,  as  large  as  the  means  of  the 
school  allow,  should  be  provided  for  every  school,  suitable  for  use  in 
connection  with  all  the  historical  work  done  in  that  school."  Where- 
ever  public  libraries  exist,  it  is  almost  alwaj's  possible  to  arrange  for 
their  use  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools ;  and  in  a  few  favored 
places  like  Albany,  there  are  special  reference  libraries  of  great  value ' 
for  historical  work.  Something  may  often  be  accomplished  by  making 
out  a  list  of  desirable  books  and  asking  each  pupil  either  to  buy  one 
or  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  one  :  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
a  considerable  library  may  thus  be  brought  together.  Every  school 
board  which  is  willing  to  buy  chemical  and  physical  apparatus, 
may  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  grace  that  it  will  buy  reference 
)xx)ks. 

The  main  necessity  is  that  teachers  should  have  it  firmly  fixed  in 
their  minds  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  teach  history  without  reference 
books,  as  it  is  to  teach  chemistry  without  glass  and  rubber  tubing. 
This  system  may  also  be  so  arranged  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
pupils  a  desire  to  possess  and  use  books,  which  will  do  much  to  break 
the  monotou}*  of  their  lives  and  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  judicious 
expenditure.  The  time  has  been  when  in  the  houses  of  many  intelli- 
gent families,  educated  in  the  common-schools,  and  reading  news- 
paj^ers  regularly,  almost  the  only  books  were  the  Bible  and  a  Patent 
Office  Report.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  make  the  return  of 
such  conditions  impossible.  Where  expensive  collections  of  docu- 
ments can  not  be  had,  the  sets  of  leaflets,  wliich  are  now  issued  in  a 
variety  of  forms  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  nm}*  be  used,  at  a  smaller 
expense. 

Another  sort  of  illustrative  reading  may  take  the  form  of  spt^cial 
exorcises  in  literature,  such  as  the  study  of  poems  on  Anioricnn  colo- 
nid  life  in  connection   with  American  history;   or  of  (  haucor  with 
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English  histor}'.  We  feel  hesitation  with  reference  to  historical 
novels :  the  natural  tendency  is  to  skip  the  historj'  in  them  or  to 
receive  a  false  historical  impression  if  the  history  is  accepted. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  standard  historical  novels  which  will  always 
be  read,  and  which  will  always  leave  an  approximately  correct 
picture  of  the  times  which  they  describe.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  general .  historical  literature 
at  home,  outside  of  any  immediate  connection  with  their  studies. 
Only  about  one-half  of  the  students  who  enter  one  of  our  great 
colleges  have  read  at  least  one  work  of  such  historians  as  Prescott, 
Macaulay,  Irving,  Green,  or  Bancroft. 

32.  Written  Work. 

The  written  exercises  required  in  connection  with  history  vary  all 
the  way  from  a  page  of  a  note-book  to  an  elaborate  study  fVom  the 
sources.  In  two  ways  such  exercises  tend  to  the  education  of  pupils : 
they  give  excellent  practice  in  the  collection  and  selection  of  mate- 
rial, and  they  afford  an  invaluable  training  in  judgment  and  in 
accuracy  of  statement.  Besides  the  written  recitations  already  de- 
scribed above  (§28),  some  teachei*3  require  notes  and  abstracts  of 
analyses  to  be  made  up  from  books.  ^^  Collateral  readings  in  history 
are  assigned  and  reported  on.  Another  exercise  is  the  so-called 
written  analysis,  in  which  having  gone  over  the  ground  of  the  lesson 
a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  board  and  writes  an  analysis  of  the  lesson  ;  his 
selection  of  topics  is  then  criticized  by  the  class,  and  the  form  of 
expression  is  altered  until  put  into  the  .  .  .  most  striking  phrase- 
ology. .  .  .  This  exercise  in  analysis  I  find  of  the  utmost  value  ;  it 
trains  the  children  in  discrimination  between  the  essential  and  unes- 
sential, in  putting  facts  in  the  right  perspective ;  it  teaches  them  to 
handle  books  ...  its  tabular  arrangement  shows  at  a  glance  the 
bearing  of  each  part  upon  the  whole.  .  .  .  The  page  of  topics  is  also 
an  essential  help  to  the  memor}',  hence  is,  psychologically,  a  valuable 
device  for  younger  pupils."  Another  sj'^stem  is  to  call  for  '*  special 
reports,*'  brief  and  summarized  statements  upon  a  subject  specially 
assigned.  Such  work  in  most  schools  would,  of  course,  be  based  on 
secondary  authorities  ;  but  the  arrangement  and  the  results  should  be 
the  pupil's  own.  The  subject  of  such  a  written  report  should  be  suffi- 
ciently miiuite,  so  that  the  pupil  may  learn  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
in  the  authorities  at  hand  (§  33).  One  form  of  this  written  work  may 
be  the  requirement  to  prepare  a  bibliography  of  all  the  references  avail- 
able ou  an  assigned  subject.  This  is  particular!}^  applicable  to  biog- 
laphies  of  public  men;  and  the  results  thus  obtained  may  be  left  on 
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file  and  may  be  referred  to  for  later  reports.    The  method  tends  to  train 
pupils  to  use  bibliographical  aids,  the  short-cuts  to  historical  material. 

The  second  general  system  of  written  work  in  connection  with 
history  is  set  forth  in  Resolution  23  :  *'  That  the  teaching  of  history 
should  be  intimately  connected  with  the  teaching  of  English  .  .  . 
by  writing  English  compositions  on  subjects  drawn  from  the  historical 
lessons."  In  few  schools  has  this  connection  between  the  two 
kindred  branches  been  established.  The  necessary  work  of  reading 
parallel  references  may  thus  be  made  to  serve  a  double  turn,  and  the 
amount  of  reading  may  be  correspondingly  increased.  Your  Con- 
ference need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  such  a  connection, 
as  developing  both  the  power  of  expression,  and  the  power  of 
dealing  with  historical  material. 

33.    The  Topical  Method. 

The  third  general  system  of  written  work  is  the  preparation  of 
topics;  Resolution  22  reads:  ^'That  the  method  of  study  by  topics 
be  strongly  recommended,  as  tending  to  stimulate  pupils  and  to  en- 
courage independence  of  judgment."  Resolution  26  adds :  ^^  That  in 
all  practicable  ways,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  the  pupils  in 
the  later  years  to  discriminate  between  authorities,  and  especially 
between  original  sources  and  secondary  works."  It  is  not  expected 
that  pupils  in  grammar  or  high  schools  are  to  be  historical  writers,  or 
that  they  are  to  suppose  that  they  are  carrying  out  historical  investi- 
gation to  its  widest  extent ;  but  we  confidently  and  urgently  recom- 
mend the  use  of  this  historical  method  because  of  its  peculiar 
educational  value.  It  is  the  system  in  use  in  German  schools  of  a 
corresponding  grade,  and  accounts  in  part  for  the  development  of 
historical  investigation  in  that  country. 

One  year  of  the  eight-year  course  has  been  set  apart  for  what  has 
been  called  "  the  intensive  study  of  history,"  t.  e.,  the  more  minute 
and  careful  study  of  some  limited  period,  with  as  much  use  of  the 
sources  as  is  practicable.  (§15.)  The  topical  sj-stem  can,  of 
course,  be  applied  in  that  year,  but  it  is  applicable  throughout  the 
course,  especially  in  the  latter  half.  The  first  point  to  notice  is,  that 
the  topical  method  requires  the  pupils  to  do  part  of  the  work,  and,  in 
well  advanced  courses,  it  may  very  sensibly  relieve  the  teacher  from 
the  necessity  of  minute  investigation  of  the  whole  ground  for  himself. 
In  the  next  place,  the  topical  method  may  be  so  employed  as  to 
introdooe  the  pupil  to  the  sources,  which  are  the  life  of  history. 

Two  Borto  of  work  are  combined  under  the  single  title  of  the 
U^ical  meliiod.     In  the  first  place  it  may  be  used  as  a  system  of 
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division  of  labor,  the  topics  taken  together  covering  substantially  the 
whole  ground  of  the  course  ;  and  recitations  may  then  be  held  upon 
the  topics,  taking  advantage  of  the  special  preparation  of  one 
student  on  each  topic.  *^  In  selecting  topics,  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  them  cover  only  one  simple  subject.  Questions  should  not 
be  assigned  about  which  no  definite  information  is  to  be  had.  .  .  . 
Biography  lends  itself  easily  to  this  method  ;  any  number  of  subjects 
of  about  equal  difficulty  may  be  found,  and  it  is  easy  to  secure  a 
lucid,  well  arranged  report.  Where  the  topics  are  numerous,  the 
teacher  owes  it  to  his  pupils  to  give  them  a  good  outfit  of  specific 
directions  and  specific  references ;  for  an  occasional  theme  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  turn  a  pupil  loose  into  a  library ;  but  where  he  is 
expected  to  learn  something  valuable  about  his  topic  in  a  short  time, 
he  must  not  be  discouraged  b}^  the  mass  of  books  ;  he  must  have  his 
clue.  .  .  .  The  return  of  the  work  in  the  precise  outward  form 
required  should  be  insisted  upon,  because  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
be  able  to  put  information  into  a  shape  usefUl  to  another  person,  and 
the  labor  of  handling  the  papers  is  thus  gi*eatly  reduced,  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  personality  in  the  choice  of  books  and  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  facts.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  pupil  from  simply  reproducing  what  he  finds  in  one  or  several 
books.  From  the  very  outset  the  pupil  should  be  taught  always  to 
append  a  brief  bibliographical  note,  setting  forth  the  source  of  his 
iuformation  and  giving  exact  references  to  volume  and  page.  Bright 
scholars  may  criticize  each  other's  work ;  and  the  selection  of  the 
best  papers  to  be  read  in  class  will  be  a  reward."  The  method  thus 
described  in  general  terms  is  widely  applicable  to  schools  of  almost 
every  grade  in  which  history  can  be  taught  at  all.  Perhaps  the 
principal  objection  is  the  necessary  correction  of  the  written  work ; 
here,  as  in  other  written  exercises,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by 
exchanging  papers  among  the  pupils  and  calling  for  criticism  of  pupil 
upon  pupil ;  or  by  taking  up  topical  exercises  and  criticising  them  in 
class  with  the  help  of  the  class. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  topical  method  is  the  study  of 
sources.  Says  a  member  of  the  Conference:  *'The  original  sources 
are  often  more  delightful  reading  than  the  most  striking  descriptions 
of  Gibbon,  or  Taine,  or  Macaulay,  and  in  many  cases  quite  as  ready 
at  hand.  The  real  short-cut  which  leaves  hundreds  of  volumes  of 
formal  history  at  one  side,  if  we  are  really  intent  upon  getting  the 
greatest  good  from  our  work,  lies  through  the  study  of  the  sources. 
Unconsciously  moulded  as  these  are  by  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
they  were  written,  every  line  gives  by  innuendo  an  insight  into  the 
period  which  the  author  certainly  never  intended,  and  which  volumea 
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of  analysis  can  never  reproduce.     The  mere  information,  too,  comes 
'a  a  form  which  we  cannot  forget  if  we  try."     No  part  of  historical 
^ucation  does  so  much  to  train  the  pupil  as  the  search  for  material, 
^h^  weighing  of  evidence,  and  the  combining   of  the   results  thus 
obtained  in  a  statement  put  into  ar  form  useful  to  other  persons, 
^-ollections  of  suitable  material  are  already  numerous,  and  are  rapidly 
increasing.     To  make  such  a  system  successful  it  is  necessary  that 
^o  two  members  of  a  given  class  shall  have  the  same  topic ;  this 
X»~ecaution  gives  to  the  pupil  the  agreeable  sense  of  a  separate  and 
ixi dependent  piece  of  investigation.      Of  course  the  topics  must  be 
'^^ry  limited  in  scope;   the  writing  of  elaborate  theses  and  mono- 
S^^plis  in  the  schools  is  not  to  be  commended ;  all  the  good  results 
<^sin   be  had  by   a  succession  of  brief  pieces.     The  mateiial  to  be 
xised  may  comprise  the  local  records,  which,  in  the  towns  possess- 
ing them,  have  seldom  been  carefully  used.      Occasionally  families 
Iziave  a  little  store  of  manuscripts ;   or   such  collections  are  to  be 
Tound   in   local  libraries.      The   main   dependence,   however,    must 
alwa3's  be  on  printed  records  such  as  the  Colonial  Records  of  the 
older  States  of  the  Union  ;  the  calendars  of  British  State  papers  ;  the 
State  and  national  statutes ;  the  United  States  printed  collections  of 
documents ;   the  correspondence   and   other   writings  of  statesmen ; 
elaborate  biographies  and  reminiscences,  town  and  county  histories ; 
periodicals  and  old  newspapers.      The  work  is  within  the  reach  of 
•    good  teachers,  without  very  elaborate  or  expensive  apparatus. 

34.   Illustrative  Methods. 

All  methods  of  teaching  history  may  be  made  more  effective  by 
having  the  proper  surroundings,  and  by  making  use  of  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  community.  An  attractive  class- 
room is  aq  incentive  to  historical  study.  In  many  schools  something 
may  be  done  by  encouraging  the  pupils  to  bring  in  historical  pic- 
tures ;  these  may  be  of  every  degree  of  value  from  rough  wood-cuts 
taken  out  of  daily  papers  to  portraits  and  engravings  of  historical 
scenes,  and  photographs  of  famous  places  or  buildings.  In  one 
school  the  teacher  has  a  large  collection  of  pictures  cut  from  ilhis- 
trated  newspapers  and  pasted  on  cards.  In  choosing  text-books  care 
ought  always  to  be  taken  to  see  that  its  illustrations,  if  there  are 
any,  represent  something  real ;  pupils  are  sometimes  quick  to  see 
historical  inconsistencies.  A  picture  in  a  well  known  historical  text- 
book purports  to  represent  Braddock's  headquarters ;  but  in  the 
foreground  is  a  flag-staff  with  the  stars  and  stripes  displayed.  The 
use  of  the  magic  lantern  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  as  a 
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means  of  instruction,  ana  where  schools  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  collection  of  slides  for  themselves,  they  may  often  call  in 
lecturers  for  occasional  illustrated  talks,  or  may  avail  themselves  of 
University  Extension  or  other  courses  of  lectures. 

Next  in  importance  come  accounts  of  historical  places  from  those 
who  have  visited  them.  Any  class  may  be  interested  in  an  account 
of  the  cit}'  of  Washington  and  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  in  session, 
especially  if  illustrated  by  graphic  aids.  In  many  places,  however, 
the  historic  scenes  are  at  hand,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  point 
them  out  to  the  class,  although  not  every  city  is  so  fortunate  as  that 
which  possesses  the  Washington  elm,  the  Longfellow  house,  and  the 
James  Russell  Lowell  mansion.  The  study  of  history  may  also  be 
made  a  means  for  those  rambling  excursions  which  should  do  much 
for  the  health  of  the  children.  Where  historical  places  are  lacking 
there  are  often  interesting  collections ;  the  larger  cities  have  art 
museums,  which  are  invaluable  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  ancient 
histor3' ;  and  many  cities  have  libraries  with  rare  and  interesting 
books.  Everywhere  there  is  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  history 
and  particularly  civil  government,  by  the  local  government  of  the 
place  (§18). 

.  Another  means  of  illustration  is  to  set  debates  on  subjects  which 
occur  in  the  lessons.  School  debating  societies  are  very  common, 
and  might  be  made  still  more  instructive,  if  pains  were  taken  always 
to  set  questions  which  permitted  the  debaters  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment and  knowledge.  An  excellent  device  in  such  debates  is  to 
require  each  side  to  submit  preliminary  written  briefs,  with  arguments 
arranged  in  logical  form  and  provided  with  specific  reference  to 
authorities.  Of  a  similar  value  are  mock  legislatures,  parliaments, 
conventions,  and  diplomatic  congresses,  —  an  interesting  form  of 
object  lessons.     (§  18.) 

Finally,  history  ought  constantly  to  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  lives  of  great  men.  This  is  the  opportunity  for  ethical  training. 
Boys  who  cannot  understand  the  development  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, and  who  painfully  learn  and  easily  forget  the  military 
details  of  the  Greek  wars,  may  be  animated  with  interest  over 
Themistocles,  or  Cicero,  or  Charlemagne,  or  Luther,  or  John  Wilkes, 
or  John  C.  Calhoun,  or  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  Germany,  the  pupil 
'^  goes  over  universal  history  three  times  in  as  many  different  ways. 
The  first  time,  all  history  is  encompassed  by  what  may  be  called  the 
biographical  method."  Biography  is  not  all  of  history,  because  even 
the  incidents  of  great  lives  are  iraporta  it  chiefly  in  their  relations  to 
each  other  ;  but  biography  clings  to  the  memory,  and  a  later,  more  sys- 
tematic stud}'  will  show  the  connection  with  national  development. 
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35.   Historical  Geography. 

**  Geography,  the  twin  sister  of  history,  has,  cs  yet,  had  but  a  cold 
:K"«ception  in  the  historical  family ;  onl}'  about  one  half  the  schools 
xnakc  the  study  what  it  should  be,  an  essential  and  integral  part  of 
^he  study  of  ever}'  period."  Our  recommendation  on  this  subject  is 
^et  forth  in  Resolution  25,  ''  That  the  study  of  history  should  be  con- 
stantly associated  with  the  study  of  topography  and  political  geog- 
x^aphy,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  the  study  of  historical  and 
commercial  gec^raphy,  and  the  drawing  of  historical  maps." 

This  resolution  suggests  three  directions  in  which  the  study  of 
g:eography  may  be  made  a  helpfhl  adjunct  to  history.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  beginning  of  geographical  study,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  physical  outline  of  each  country,  not  only  with  reference  to 
its  productions,  but  to  the  movement  of  races,  the  progress  of  settle- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  centres  of  population.  For  instance, 
it  should  be  shown  how  the  commercial  greatness  of  Chicago  and  of 
New  York  depend  on  a  simple  fact  in  American  physical  geography 
—  their  position  at  the  head  and  foot  of  a  system  of  water  communi- 
cation ;  the  indented  coast  of  New  England  should  suggest  how 
thrifty  little  sea-ports  came  to  be  established  there ;  the  relation  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains  to  the  Alps  is  a  guide  to  the  successive  migra- 
tions of  nations  across  Europe.  From  the  beginning,  the  teacher 
should  attempt  to  connect  physical  geography  with  the  present 
political  condition  of  the  worldj  and,  in  like  manner,  the  study  of 
political  geography  should  constantly  bring  in  the  physical  features. 

The  second  gec^raphical  method  consists  in  putting  before  pupils 
for  constant  use  wall-maps  and  historical  atlases.  So  little  i is  tbis 
necessity  understood  that  in  no  other  civilized  country  are  good  and^ 
cheap  maps  so  rare ;  and  our  school  atlases  are  notoriously  inferior  to 
those  of  France  and  Germany.  In  the  use  of  maps,  good  or  bad, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  judgment ;  a  mere  reference  to 
a  place  on  a  map  on  which  the  surface  shows  no  physical  relief  does 
little  to  impress  its  position.  For  instance,  the  important  geographical 
fact  about  the  city  of  Rome  is  not  that  it  lay  in  Latfum,  rather  than 
in  Etroria,  bnt  that  it  could  control  the  trade  of  the  Tiber  valley,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  was  so  far  inland  as  to  be  free  from  attacks  of 
pirates.  The  reason  for  its  growth  once  learned,  the  site  will  never 
be  forgotten.  An  excellent  system  in' class  is  for  a  pupnl  to  follow 
the  recitation,  pointing  out  on  the*  wall-map. the  places  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  the  reciter.  :   ,   '  1   . 

A  third  and  very  efficient  method  of  geographical  training  is  the  use 
ofootline  maps.     "We  buy  ontlines,"  says  a  teacher,  ^^  and  strive 
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to  set  forth  upon  them  as  many  subjects  as  lend  themselves  to  such 
modes  of  representation.  I  should  be  at  loss,  without  them,  to  make 
attractive  the  geography  of  Greece  with  its  multitude  of  new  names 
so  hard  to  the  junior  mind,  the  migrations,  the  different  eras  of  colon- 
ization, etc.  But  with  maps  it  becomes  very  pleasant  work.  Maps 
are  also  especially  interesting  in  showing  the  development  and  decay 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  rise  and  growth  of  modem  nations.  .  .  . 
In  every  recitation  in  history  every  child  has  an  open  atlas  upon  his 
desk,  and  not  only  are  all  the  places  carefully  looked  up,  but  the 
effects  of  physical  environments  are  constantly  noted."  By  outline 
maps  is  not  here  meant  the  exasperating  system  of  skewering  the 
boundaries  of  countries  upon  an  artificial  geometrical  scaffolding ;  but 
the  use  of  maps  having  printed  upon  them  the  simple  outlines  of  the 
country,  the  pupil  to  insert  important  places  in  their  proper  relations. 
This  system  is  not  unreasonably  expensive,  and  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  feel  that  maps  thus  made  are  not  simply  exercises  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  that  by  preserving  them  they  may  bring  together  a 
little  special  geographical  atlas  of  their  own.  Mere  copying  from 
larger  maps  is  an  exercise  without  discipline,  and  is  of  no  aid  to  the 
memory ;  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  geographical  study 
each  child  must  make  up  his  map  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Map 
making  thus  becomes  a  kind  of  topical  work,  but  a  sort  in  which  most 
children  find  a  peculiar  delight  and  stimulus. 

VII.    Summary. 

In  conclusion,  your  Conference  begs  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the 
points  in  the  above  report  which  we  wish  especially  to  emphasize. 
We  believe  that  the  subjects  upon  which  we  have  reported  ought  to 
receive  at  least  as  much  attention  as  they  now  receive  in  the  best  and 
most  carefully  taught  schools,  and  considerably  more  than  in  the 
present  average  schools.  A  part  of  the  time  necessary  for  this  change 
-can  be  had  by  bringing  the  study  of  English  and  of  geography  into 
closer  relations  with  the  study  of  history.  We  strongly  urge  that  the 
historical  course  be  continuous  from  year  to  year,  and  in  this  respect 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  substantial  subjects.  We 
«rge  a  closer  co-ordination  of  the  work  in  civil  government  and 
political  economy  with  that  in  history.  We  especially  recommend 
such  a  choice  of  subjects  as  will  give  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools 
an  opportunity  to  stud}'  tlie  history  of  other  countries,  and  to  the 
high  schools  one  j-ear's  study  on  the  intensive  method. 

As  to  methods,  we  have  to  suggest  only  the  use  of  the  methods 
which,  in  good  schools,  are  now  accustoming  pupils  to  think  for  them- 
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selves,  to  put  together  their  own  materials,  to  state  their  results,  to 
compare  one  series  of  events  with  another  series  and  the  history  of 
one  country  with  that  of  another. 

Finally,  we  urge  that  only  teachers  who  have  had  adequate  special 
training  shall  be  employed  to  teach  these  important  subjects. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  President  of  the 
Uhivertity  of  Wisconsin,  Chairman. 

EDWARD  G.  BOURNE,  Professor  of  History, 
Adelbert  College. 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Principal  of  the  Central  High 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

RAY  GREENE  HULING,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  New  Bedford,  Mass, 

JESSE  MACY,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Iowa  College, 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  European  History,  University  of  Penn^ 
sylvania. 

WILLIAM  A.  SCOTT,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

HENRY  P.  WARREN,  Head  ^tsterof  The  Albany 
Academy. 

WOODROW  WUjSOI^,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy,  Princeton  College. 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History,  Harvard  University,  Secretary. 
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to  set  forth  upon  them  as  many  subjects  as  lend  themselves  to  such 
modes  of  representation.  I  should  be  at  loss,  without  them,  to  make 
attractive  the  geography  of  Greece  with  its  multitude  of  new  names 
so  hard  to  the  junior  mind,  the  migrations,  the  different  eras  of  colon- 
ization, etc.  But  with  maps  it  becomes  very  pleasant  work.  Maps 
are  also  especially  interesting  in  showing  the  development  and  decay 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  rise  and  growth  of  modem  nations.  .  .  . 
In  every  recitation  in  history  every  child  has  an  open  atlas  upon  his 
desk,  and  not  only  are  all  the  places  carefully  looked  up,  but  the 
effects  of  physical  environments  are  constantly  noted."  By  outline 
maps  is  not  here  meant  the  exasperating  system  of  skewering  the 
boundaries  of  countries  upon  an  artificial  geometrical  scaffolding ;  but 
the  use  of  maps  having  printed  upon  them  the  simple  outlines  of  the 
country,  the  pupil  to  insert  important  places  in  their  proper  relations. 
This  system  is  not  unreasonably  expensive,  and  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  feel  that  maps  thus  made  are  not  simpl}*- exercises  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  that  by  preserving  them  they  may  bring  together  a 
little  special  geographical  atlas  of  their  own.  Mere  copying  from 
larger  maps  is  an  exercise  without  discipline,  and  is  of  no  aid  to  the 
memory ;  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  geographical  study 
each  child  must  make  up  his  map  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Map 
making  thus  becomes  a  kind  of  topical  work,  but  a  sort  in  which  most 
children  find  a  peculiar  delight  and  stimulus. 

VII.    Summary. 

In  conclusion,  your  Conference  begs  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the 
points  in  the  above  report  which  we  wish  especially  to  emphasize. 
We  believe  that  the  subjects  upon  which  we  have  reported  ought  to 
receive  at  least  as  much  attention  as  they  now  receive  in  the  best  and 
most  carefully  taught  schools,  and  considerably  more  than  in  the 
present  average  schools.  A  part  of  the  time  necessary  for  this  change 
can  be  had  by  bringing  the  study  of  English  and  of  geography  into 
closer  relations  with  the  study  of  history.  We  strongly  urge  that  the 
historical  course  be  continuous  from  year  to  year,  and  in  this  respect 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  substantial  subjects.  We 
«rge  a  closer  co-ordination  of  the  work  in  civil  government  and 
political  economy  with  that  in  history.  We  especially  recommend 
such  a  choice  of  subjects  as  will  give  pupils  in  the  gi'ammar  schools 
an  opportunity  to  study  tlie  history  of  other  countries,  and  to  the 
high  schools  one  j-ear's  study  on  the  intensive  method. 

As  to  methods,  we  have  to  suggest  only  the  use  of  the  methods 
which,  in  good  schools,  are  now  accustoming  pupils  to  think  for  them- 
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selves,  to  put  together  their  own  materials,  to  state  their  results,  to 
compare  one  series  of  events  with  another  series  and  the  history  of 
one    coQntry  with  that  of  another. 

Finally,  we  urge  that  only  teachers  who  have  had  adequate  special 
trainiog  shall  be  employed  to  teach  these  important  subjects. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  Prendent  of  the 
Univertity  of  Wisconsin^  Chairman. 

EDWARD  G.  BOURNE,  Professor  of  J/isiory, 
Adelbert  College. 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Principal  of  the  Central  High 
School f  Columbus f  Ohio, 

RAY  GREENE  RULING,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  New  Bedford,  Mass, 

JESSE  MACY,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Iowa  College. 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  European  History,  University  of  Penn» 
sylvania. 

WILLIAM  A.  SCOTT,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

HENRY  P.  WARREN,  Head  ^Lsterof  The  Albany 
Academy, 

WOODROW  WILSON,  Prof essor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy,  Princeton  College, 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History,  Harvard  University,  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX. 

ANSWERS   TO   THE   QUESTIONS    OF   THE   COMMITTEE   OF  TEN. 

Specific  answers  to  the  nine  questions  may  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  as  follows : 

1 .  In  the  school  course  of  study  extending  approximately  from  the 
age  of  six  years  to  eighteen  years  —  a  course  including  the  periods 
of  both  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  —  at  what  age  should 
the  study  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Conference  be  first  introduced? 

At  about  nine  or  ten  years  :  Resolutions  13,  14  ;  Report^  §  6. 

2.  After  it  is  introduced,  how  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many 
years  should  be  devoted  to  it? 

Not  less  than  three  exercises  per  week  during  eight  years ;  or. 
Cinder  special  circumstances,  during  six  years:  Resolutions  14-17; 
Report,  §§  7-9. 

3.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be  devoted 
to  it  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  complete  course ;  that  is, 
during  the  ordinary  high  school  period? 

Three  hours  per  week  during  four  years  of  the  high  school  course  ; 
or,  in  special  circumstances,  three  j'ears:  Resolutions  14-16; 
Report,  §§8-10. 

4.  What  topics,  or  parts,  of  the  subject  may  reasonably  be 
covered  during  the  whole  course? 

This  question  is  answered  in  the  proposed  curriculum :  Resolve 
tions  2-10,  14,  16  ;  Report,  §§  10,  16-19. 

5.  What  topics,  or  parts,  of  the  subject  may  best  be  reserved  for 
the  last  four  years? 

The  opinion  of  the  Conference  is  shown  by  the  curriculum  proposed : 
Resolutions  13,  14,  IG,  28-30 ;  Report,  §§12-19. 

6.  In  what  form  and  to  what  extent  should  the  subject  enter  into 
college  requirements  for  admission?  Such  questions  as  the  sufiS- 
ciency  of  translations  at  sight  as  a  test  of  knowledge  of  a  language, 
or  the  superiority  of  a  laboratory  examination  in  a  scientific  subject 
lu  a  written  examination  on  a  text-book,  are  intended  to  be  sug- 
gested  under  this  head  by  the  phrase  '^  iu  what  form?" 

Methods  of  college  examinations  are  suggested  in  Resolutions  32, 
83;  RepoH,  §§20,  21. 
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7.  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are 
going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and 
Adf  those  who,  pi*esumably,  are  going  to  neither? 

Wc  are  unanimously  against  making  such  a  distinction :  Resolu' 
^»on31;  Report,  §§2,  11. 

8.  At   what    age    should    this   differentiation    begin,    if  any   be 
^"^ommended  ? 

There  should  be  no  differentiation :  Hesolution  31 ;  Report,  §§2,  11. 

9.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  this 
'Subject  throughout  the  school  course? 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  Resolutions  18-30 ;  Report,  §§  23-35. 

^he  essentials  are :   trained  teachers ;   good  text-books ;  suggestive 

:recitations ;  outside  reading ;  written  work,  especially  in  connection 

'with  English  composition  ;  topical  stud}' ;  suitable  illustrative  material ; 

iiDd  historical  geography  intelligently  taught. 

10.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  mode  of  testing 
attainments  in  this  subject  at  college  admission  examinations? 

A  recommendation  of  examination  questions  requiring  thought  and 
the  acceptance  of  satisfactory  written  work  as  a  part  of  the  evidence 
of  preparation  appears  in  Resolutions  32,  33  ;  Report,  §§  20,  21. 

11.  For  those  cases  in  which  colleges  and  universities  permit  a 
division  of  the  admission  examination  into  a  preliminary  and  a  final 
examination,  separated  by  at  least  a  year,  can  the  best  limit  between 
the  preliminary  and  the  final  examinations  be  approximately  defined? 

The  Conference  suggests  that  history  be  reserved  for  the  final 
examinations :  Resolution  34  ;  Report,  §  22. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Ten, 
National  Educational  Association  : — 

Dear  Sir, — The  members  of  the  Conference  on  geography  (embrac- 
ing geology  and  meteorology)  appointed  by  your  committee,  held 
sessions  on  December  28th,  29th  and  30th,  at  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  as  designated  by  3'ou,  and  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
questions  submitted  to  them.  They  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report :— ^ 

Relations  of  the  Subject. 

It  was  found  difficult  to  define  strictly  the  scope  of  geography  on 
account  of  its  intimate  relations  with,  and  gradations  into,  geological, 
meteorological,  zoological,  botanical,  historical,  political,  and  other 
sciences.  Geography  is  an  important  factor  in  all  these,  and  they  in 
turn  enter  as  factors  into  a  comprehensive  study  of  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  sharp  divisional  lines,  and  the  Conference  have 
found  it  practicable  to  indicate  in  a  limited  degree  only,  by  sugges- 
tions, how  far  these  several  associated  subjects  should  be  brought 
into  the  study  of  geography,  as  such,  and  how  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  geographical  element  in  each  of  these  should  be  left  to  be  taught 
in  connection  with  them,  as  separate  sciences.  While  it  did  not  seem 
to  the  Conference  advisable  to  greatly  modify  the  range  of  subjects 
usually  embraced  under  the  term  geography,  they  recommend  a  more 
distinct  recognition  of  its  different  phases  and  some  modifications  of 
treatment  for  the  purpose  of  giving  these  greater  emphasis  and  more 
advantageous  relations  to  other  work,  as  indicated  below. 

Formal  Divisions  and  Distribltion  of  the  Subject, 

General  Elementary  Geography.  There  are  important  reasons  for 
devoting  the  work  of  the  earlier  and  intermediate  years  to  those 
features  of  geography  which  will  be  most  serviceable  to  the  majority 
of  pupils  without  regard  to  any  sharp  classification,  because  these  are 
the  only  years  during  which  man}-  pupils  remain  in  school.  The 
earlier  courses  should,  therefore,  treat  broadly  of  the  earth  and  its 
environment  and  inhabitants.  Tne  instruction  should  extend  freel}* 
into  fields  which  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  separate  sciences  in 
^ater  jears  of  study.  It  should  deal  not  only  with  the  face  of  the 
earth  but  with  elementary  considerations  in  astronomy,  meteoroiogy, 
zoology,  botany,  history,  commerce,  governments,  races,  religions^ 
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etc.,  so  far  as  these  are  conDected  with  geography.  Unless  this 
udmixture  of  subjects  is  included  under  the  elementary  courses 
of  geography  many  scholars  will  not  gain  a  knowledge  of  even  the 
outlines  of  these  important  subjects. 

Applied  Geography.  But  when  this  common  groundwork  is  laid, 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  a  gradual  differentiation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  its  phases  may  be  best  disconnected  from  the  formal 
study  of  geography  and  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  subjects  to 
which  they  are  most  intimatel}'  related.  For  example,  the  geograph- 
ical element  in  history  is  best  understood,  appreciated,  and  retained 
in  memory  when  taken  in  connection  with  historical  study.  The 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  will  only  have  its  fullest  meaning 
when  studied  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  animals 
themselves  ;  that  is,  as  a  phase  of  botany  or  zoology. 

Unfortunately  our  works  in  botany  and  zoology  are  very  defective 
in  this  respect.  The  Conference  would  urge  that  this  senous  fault  be 
remedied. 

In  general,  all  forms  of  applied  geography  are  most  advantageously 
taken  in  connection  with  their  applications,  provided  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  elementary  geography  has  been  previously  acquired,  as 
indicated  above. 

Physical  Geography  and  Physiography.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
special  subject  of  geography  should  take  on  a  more  advanced  form 
and  should  relate  more  specificall}'  to  the  features  of  the  earth*s  sur- 
face, the  agencies  that  produce  and  destroy  them,  the  environing 
conditions  under  which  these  act,  and  the  physical  influences  by  which 
man  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth  are  so  profoundly  affected. 
This  has  usually  been  designated  physical  geography.  There  is  an 
advanced  and  modernized  phase  of  it,  however,  which  the  majority  of 
the  committee  prefer  to  designate  physiography,  not  because  the  name 
is  important,  but  because  it  emphasizes  a  special  and  important  phase 
of  the  subject  and  of  its  treatment.  The  scientific  investigations  of 
the  last  decade  have  made  very  important  additions  to  ph3'siographic 
knowledge  and  methods  of  study.  These  are  indeed  so  radical  as 
to  be  properly  regaided,  perhaps,  as  revolutionary.  Unfortunately 
they  are  not  yet  incorporated  in  textbooks,  in  any  large  degree,  nor 
are  they,  even  in  scientific  treatises,  collected  into  a  form  readily 
available  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  As  yet  they  are  widely  scattered 
through  various  scientific  publications.  But  this  condition  will  doubt- 
less be  improved  at  an  early  date.  Meanwhile,  it  is  thought  best  that 
physical  geography  should  be  taught,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  elemen- 
tary textbooks  now  available,  as  the  last  geographic  course  previous 
to  the  high  school,  and  that  there  should  be  introduced  into  the  high- 
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President   Charles  W.  Eliot,  Chairmak  of  Committee  of  Ten, 
National  Educational  Association  : — 

Dear  Sir, — The  members  of  the  Conference  on  geography  (embrac- 
ing geology  and  meteorology)  appointed  by  3'our  committee,  held 
sessions  on  December  28th,  29th  and  30th,  at  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  as  designated  by  you,  and  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
questions  submitted  to  them.  They  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report :— ^ 

Relations  of  the  Subject. 

It  was  found  difficult  to  define  strictly  the  scope  of  geography  on 
account  of  its  intimate  relations  with,  and  gradations  into,  geological, 
meteorological,  zoological,  botanical,  historical,  political,  and  other 
sciences.  Geography  is  an  important  factor  in  all  these,  and  they  in 
turn  enter  as  factors  into  a  comprehensive  study  of  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  sharp  divisional  lines,  and  the  Conference  have 
found  it  practicable  to  indicate  in  a  limited  degree  only,  by  sugges- 
tions, how  far  these  several  associated  subjects  should  be  brought 
into  the  study  of  geography,  as  such,  and  how  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  geographical  element  in  each  of  these  should  be  left  to  be  taught 
in  connection  with  them,  as  separate  sciences.  While  it  did  not  seem 
to  the  Conference  advisable  to  greatly  modify  the  range  of  subjects- 
usually  embraced  under  tlie  term  geography,  they  recommend  a  more 
distinct  recognition  of  its  different  phases  and  some  modifications  of 
treatment  for  the  purpose  of  giving  these  greater  emphasis  and  more 
advantageous  relations  to  other  work,  as  indicated  below. 

Formal  Divisions  and  Distribution  of  the  Subject. 

General  Elementary  Geography,  There  are  important  reasons  for 
devoting  the  work  of  the  earlier  and  intermediate  years  to  those 
features  of  geography  which  will  be  most  serviceable  to  the  majority 
of  pupils  without  regard  to  any  sharp  classification,  because  these  ai-e 
the  only  3'ears  during  which  man}-  pupils  remain  in  school.  The 
earlier  courses  should,  therefore,  treat  broadly  of  the  earth  and  its 
environment  and  inhabitants.  Tne  instruction  should  extend  freelv 
into  fields  which  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  separate  sciences  in 
^ater  years  of  study.  It  should  deal  not  only  with  the  face  of  the 
earth  but  with  elementary  considerations  in  astronomy,  meteorology^ 
zoology,  botany,  history,  commerce,  governments,  races,  religions^ 
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etc.,  so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  geography.  Unless  this 
admixture  of  subjects  is  included  under  the  elementary  courses 
of  geography  many  scholars  will  not  gain  a  knowledge  of  even  the 
outlines  of  these  important  subjects. 

Applied  Geography.  But  when  this  common  groundwork  is  laid, 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  a  gradual  differentiation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  its  phases  may  be  best  disconnected  from  the  formal 
study  of  geograph}'  and  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  subjects  to 
which  they  are  most  intimately  related.  For  example,  the  geograph- 
ical element  in  history  is  best  understood,  appreciated,  and  retained 
in  memory  when  taken  in  connection  with  historical  study.  The 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  will  only  have  its  fullest  meaning 
when  studied  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  animals 
themselves  ;  that  is,  as  a  phase  of  botany  or  zoology. 

Unfortunately  our  works  in  botany  and  zoology  are  very  defective 
in  this  respect.  The  Conference  would  urge  that  this  senous  fault  be 
remedied. 

In  general,  all  forms  of  applied  geography  are  most  advantageously 
taken  in  connection  with  their  applications,  provided  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  elementary  geography  has  been  previously  acquired,  as 
indicated  above. 

Physical  Geography  and  Physiography,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
special  subject  of  geography  should  take  on  a  more  advanced  form 
and  should  relate  more  specificall}'  to  the  features  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  agencies  that  produce  and  destroy  them,  the  environing 
conditions  under  which  these  act,  and  the  physical  influences  by  which 
man  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth  are  so  profoundly  affected. 
This  has  usually  been  designated  pliysical  geography.  There  is  an 
advanced  and  modernized  phase  of  it,  however,  which  the  raajorit}'  of 
the  committee  prefer  to  designate  physiography,  not  because  the  name 
is  important,  but  because  it  emphasizes  a  special  and  important  phase 
of  the  subject  and  of  its  treatment.  The  scientific  investigations  of 
the  last  decade  have  made  very  important  additions  to  physiographic 
knowledge  and  methods  of  study.  These  are  indeed  so  radical  as 
to  be  properly  regaided,  perhaps,  as  revolutionar}'.  Unfortunately 
they  are  not  yet  incorporated  in  textbooks,  in  any  large  degree,  nor 
are  they,  even  in  scientific  treatises,  collected  into  a  form  readily 
available  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  As  yet  they  are  widel}*  scattered 
through  various  scientific  publications.  But  this  condition  will  doubt- 
less be  improved  at  an  early  date.  Meanwhile,  it  is  thought  best  that 
ph3'8ical  geography  should  be  taught,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  elemen- 
tary textbooks  now  available,  as  the  last  geographic  course  previous 
to  the  high  school,  and  that  there  should  be  introduced  into  the  high- 
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school  course  either  physiography,  geology,  or  meteorology  as  the 
representative  of  the  geographic  line  of  studies,  which  may  be  broadly 
characterized  as  that  which  relates  to  the  physical  enviroDment  of 
man.  Possibly  more  than  one  of  these  may  be  practicable  in  some 
high  schools,  when  alternative  or  elective  studies  are  offered. 

As  this  line  of  study  develops  into  better  form  and  expression, 
physical  geography  will  probably  come  to  signify  a  stage  of  differen- 
tiation and  a  method  of  treatment  intermediate  between  that  of 
common  gcograph}^  and  that  of  physiography,  and  the  latter  will 
represent  that  more  advanced  treatment  which  belongs  to  the  higher 
courses.  But  without  regard  to  what  may  be  the  terminology  of  the 
future  (which  is  not  very  important  in  itself),  the  majority  of  the 
Conference  wish  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  developed  within  the  past  decade  a  new  and  most 
important  phase  of  the  subject,  and  to  urge  that  they  hasten  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  it  and  bring  it  into  the  work  of  the  school- 
room and  of  the  field. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  by  physiography,  when  introduced  as  a 
high  school  study,  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  topics  :  ^  The 
wasting  of  the  land  surfaces,  the  transportation  of  the  waste  to  the 
sea,  and  its  deposition  on  the  marginal  sea  bottoms ;  a  brief  account 
of  the  more  common  minerals  and  rocks  in  their  relation  to  wasting  ; 
the  changes  of  river  action  during  the  progress  of  land  denudation  ; 
the  relations  of  lakes,  waterfalls,  divides  and  their  migration,  flood- 
plains,  deltas,  etc.,  to  the  stage  of  liver-development  in  which  they 
are  observed ;  the  development  of  shore  lines  and  the  variation 
of  their  features  under  the  long  continued  action  of  the  shore  waves ; 
the  interruptions  of  the  uormal  progress  of  denudation  and  shore 
action  by  depression,  elevation,  or  deformation;  and  by  volcanic 
action  or  by  climatic  change,  including  briefly  the  effects  of  glacial 
action.  The  various  kinds  of  land  forms,  as  plains,  plateaus,  moun- 
tains, volcanoes,  should  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
structional processes  involved  in  their  origin  and  with  the  system  of 
development  above  outlined ;  and  their  distribution  over  the  earth 
should  be  briefly  sketched.  The  better  known  land  areas,  and  espe- 
cially our  home  country,  should  be  described  in  accordance  with  the 
development  of  the  various  geographical  elements  of  which  they  are 
constituted.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  describe  the  whole 
world  in  this  way,  because  the  subject  is  too  large  for  high-school 
treatment ;  but  the  conviction  that  all  land  areas  are  constituted  of 
geographical   elements  in  various  stages  of  development  should  be 

'  The  subject  will  be  further  developed  under  XYie  YiesA  ot  TCkftWko^. 
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enforced  by  frequent  mention  of  examples  of  different  kinds  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Sufficient  account  of  climate  should  be 
given  to  introduce  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  conditions  that 
determine  the  distribution  of  life  ;  but  this  should  be  made  relatively 
subordinate  to  the  main  theme,  namely,  the  geography  of  the  lands. 

The  associated  study  of  the  oceans  should  be  relatively  brief.  It 
should  give  a  condensed  account  of  the  ocean  basins,  recognizing  the 
deep  continuous  basins  of  the  great  oceans,  the  enclosed  mediterra- 
neans, and  the  continental  shelves ;  of  the  conditions  of  the  ocean 
bottoms ;  of  the  composition  and  deep  currents  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  tides.  The  relation  of  these  conditions  to  the  distribution  of 
oceanic  life  may  be  briefly  introduced. 

Unless  an  additional  course  on  meteorology  is  offered,  a  sufficient 
practical  use  of  the  weather  maps  should  be  introduced  into  the 
course  of  physiography  to  furnish  the  scholars  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  weather  changes  and  forecasts. 

Meteorology.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  Weather 
Bureau,  meteorology  has  not  only  been  greatly  advanced  as  a  system- 
atic science,  but  it  has  become  a  subject  of  wide  popular  interest. 
This,  together  with  its  importance  as  a  factor  of  geograph}',  moves 
the  committee  to  recommend  that  meteorology  be  introduced  as  an 
elective  study  for  half  a  year  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high<» 
school  course,  when  practicable.  Elementary  physics  should  precede 
it.  It  should  be  opened  by  local  observations  of  the  passing  weather 
changes,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  a  series  of  daily  weather  maps, 
and  the  application  of  physical  principles  to  explain  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  should  follow.  Local  observations 
should  be  carried  further  in  this  course  than  they  extended  in  earlier 
years,  especially  regarding  the  sequence  of  phenomena  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  correlation  of  various  weather  elements.  The  stud}'  of 
weather  maps,  already  familiar  objects  from  the  less  systematic  study 
of  earlier  years,  should  now  reach  to  the  clear  understanding  and 
description  of  the  distribution  of  temperature  and  pressure,  flow  of 
the  winds,  and  occurrence  of  clear,  cloudy,  rainy  or  snowy  areas ; 
and  to  a  careful  induction  of  generalizations  by  which  various  phe- 
nomena are  connected ;  for  example,  the  correlation  of  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  winds  with  the  value  of  the  barometric  gradient ; 
or  of  areas  of  high  or  low  pressure  with  the  spiral  outflowing  or  in- 
flowing winds  and  the  areas  of  clear  or  cloudy  and  rainy  sky.  The 
effect  of  the  progression  of  these  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure  on 
local  weather  changes  and  their  value  in  weather  prediction  should  be 
made  clear ;  practical  exercises  should  be  given  in  this  connection,  as 
wifl  be  more  fully  explained  in  a  later  section.     DunuvL  VW  a^N\vv\^<ii 
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school  course  either  physiography,  geology,  or  meteorolog}'  as  the 
representative  of  the  geographic  line  of  studies,  which  may  be  broadly 
characterized  as  that  which  relates  to  the  physical  environment  of 
man.  Possibly  more  than  one  of  these  may  be  practicable  in  some 
high  schools,  when  alternative  or  elective  studies  are  offered. 

As  this  line  of  study  develops  into  better  form  and  expression, 
physical  geography  will  probably  come  to  signify  a  stage  of  differen- 
tiation and  a  method  of  treatment  intermediate  between  that  of 
common  geograph}'  and  that  of  physiography,  and  the  latter  will 
represent  that  more  advanced  treatment  which  belongs  to  the  higher 
courses.  But  without  regard  to  what  may  be  the  terminology  of  the 
future  (which  is  not  very  important  in  itself),  the  majority  of  the 
Conference  wish  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  developed  within  the  past  decade  a  new  and  most 
important  phase  of  the  subject,  and  to  urge  that  they  hasten  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  it  and  bring  it  into  the  work  of  the  school- 
room and  of  the  field. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  by  physiography,  when  introduced  as  a 
high  school  study,  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  topics  :  ^  The 
wasting  of  the  land  surfaces,  the  transportation  of  the  waste  to  the 
sea,  and  its  deposition  on  the  marginal  sea  bottoms ;  a  brief  account 
of  the  more  common  minerals  and  rocks  in  their  relation  to  wasting ; 
the  changes  of  river  action  during  the  progress  of  land  denudation ; 
the  relations  of  lakes,  waterfalls,  divides  and  their  migration,  flood- 
plains,  deltas,  etc.,  to  the  stage  of  river-development  in  which  they 
are  observed ;  the  development  of  shore  lines  and  the  variation 
of  their  features  under  the  long  continued  action  of  the  shore  waves ; 
the  interruptions  of  the  normal  progress  of  denudation  and  shore 
action  by  depression,  elevation,  or  deformation ;  and  by  volcanic 
action  or  by  climatic  change,  including  briefly  the  effects  of  glacial 
action.  The  various  kinds  of  land  forms,  as  plains,  plateaus,  moun- 
tains, volcanoes,  should  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
structional processes  involved  in  their  origin  and  with  the  system  of 
development  above  outlined ;  and  their  distribution  over  the  earth 
should  be  briefly  sketched.  The  better  known  land  areas,  and  espe- 
cially  our  home  countr}',  should  be  described  in  accordance  with  the 
development  of  the  various  geographical  elements  of  which  they  are 
constituted.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  describe  the  whole 
world  in  this  way,  because  the  subject  is  too  large  for  high-school 
treatment ;  but  the  conviction  that  all  land  areas  are  constituted  of 
geographical   elements  in  various  stages  of  development  should  be 

*  The  subject  will  be  further  developed  under  the  head  of  method. 
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enforced  by  frequent  mention  of  examples  of  different  kinds  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Sufficient  account  of  climate  should  be 
given  to  introduce  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  conditions  that 
determine  the  distribution  of  life  ;  but  this  should  be  made  relatively 
subordinate  to  the  main  theme,  namely,  the  geography  of  the  lands. 

The  associated  study  of  the  oceans  should  be  relatively  brief.  It 
should  give  a  condensed  account  of  the  ocean  basins,  recognizing  the 
deep  continuous  basins  of  the  great  oceans,  the  enclosed  mediterra- 
neans, and  the  continental  shelves ;  of  the  conditions  of  the  ocean 
bottoms ;  of  the  composition  and  deep  currents  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  tides.  The  relation  of  these  conditions  to  the  distribution  of 
oceanic  life  may  be  briefly  introduced. 

Unless  an  additional  course  on  meteorology  is  offered,  a  sufficient 
practical  use  of  the  weather  maps  should  be  introduced  into  the 
course  of  physiography  to  furnish  the  scholars  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  weather  changes  and  forecasts. 

Meteorology,  Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  Weather 
Bureau,  meteorology  has  not  only  been  greatly  advanced  as  a  system- 
atic science,  but  it  has  become  a  subject  of  wide  popular  interest. 
This,  together  with  its  importance  as  a  factor  of  geograph}-,  moves 
the  committee  to  recommend  that  meteorology  be  introduced  as  an 
elective  study  for  half  a  year  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high- 
scliool  course,  when  practicable.  Elementary  physics  should  precede 
it.  It  should  be  opened  by  local  observations  of  the  passing  weather 
changes,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  a  series  of  daily  weather  maps, 
and  the  application  of  physical  principles  to  explain  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  should  follow.  Local  observations 
should  be  carried  further  in  this  course  than  they  extended  in  earlier 
years,  especially  regarding  the  sequence  of  phenomena  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  correlation  of  various  weather  elements.  The  study  of 
weather  maps,  already  familiar  objects  from  the  less  systematic  study 
of  earlier  years,  should  now  reach  to  the  clear  understanding  and 
description  of  the  distribution  of  temperature  and  pressure,  flow  of 
the  winds,  and  occurrence  of  clear,  cloudy,  rainy  or  snowy  areas ; 
and  to  a  careful  induction  of  generalizations  by  which  various  phe- 
nomena are  connected ;  for  example,  the  correlation  of  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  winds  with  the  value  of  the  barometric  gradient ; 
or  of  areas  of  high  or  low  pressure  with  the  spiral  outflowing  or  in- 
flowing winds  and  the  areas  of  clear  or  cloudy  and  rainy  sky.  The 
effect  of  the  progression  of  these  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure  on 
local  weather  changes  and  their  value  in  weather  prediction  should  be 
made  clear  ;  practical  exercises  should  be  given  in  this  connection,  as 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  a  later  section.     During  the  advance 
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of  local  observation  and  study  of  the  weather  maps,  instruction 
should  be  given  on  the  more  general  relations  of  the  science,  in  which 
the  following  headings  are  the  most  important :  Composition  and 
offices  of  the  atmosphere  ;  arrangement  of  the  atmosphere  around  the 
earth  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  the  nature  of  solar  energy  and  its 
distribution  over  the  earth  and  through  the  year ;  the  different  action 
of  solar  energy  on  air,  land,  and  water  ;  the  mean  annual  and  seasonal 
distribution  of  temperature  over  the  earth  ;  the  processes  of  local  and 
general  convection  ;  evaporation,  humidity,  clouds,  rainfall ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  general  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  modified  by  the  annual  march  of  the  sun  north  and 
south,  and  by  the  influences  of  the  continents ;  storms,  both  cyclonic 
and  local ;  weather  changes  and  their  pi*ediction  ;  climate,  zones,  and 
their  relation  to  habitation.  . 

Geology.  So  soon  as  it  shall  be  practicable  to  introduce  an  effec- 
tive course  in  modern  physiography  into  the  high  school,  it  will 
probably  not  be  advisable  to  give  a  course  in  geology  also,  except  in 
special  cases  where  the  teacher  is  unusually  well  prepared  to  teach 
the  subject  and  the  locality  affords  special  advantages.  At  present, 
however,  the  material  and  the  methods  of  geology  are  better  known 
to  teachers  than  those  of  either  physiography  (in  the  modern  sense) 
or  meteorology,  and  its  literature  is  in  better  form  for  school  use. 
Until,  therefore,  physiograpliy  and  meteorology  are  developed  into 
good  working  forms  and  teachers  are  adequately  trained  in  them,  the 
Conference  recommend  that  geology  be  offered  as  an  elective  study  for 
a  half  year  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  Unless  either  physiog- 
raphy or  geology  is  retained  in  the  high  school  and  given  vitality 
and  efficiency,  a  serious  danger  threatens  the  whole  geographic  line 
of  study  in  the  lower  schools,  for  the  great  mass  of  teachers  of 
geography  have  not  taken  courses  beyond  the  high  schools,  and  in 
the  immediate  future  are  not  likely  to  go  farther  with  their  education, 
and  if  they  are  not  taught  the  elementary  processes  and  principles  of 
these  sciences  there,  they  will  have  little  real  strength  as  teachers  of 
geography.  They  cannot  go  much  beyond  mere  facts  and  formalities. 
The  high  school  must  teach  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  give 
efficiency  to  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  or  that  teaching  will  suffer, 
for,  great  as  is  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  (and  it  should  be 
greatly  increased  and  its  value  urged  by  every  influence  at  command) 
they  cannot  supply  the  great  mass  of  teachers  for  the  primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar  schools.  Temporarily,  therefore,  the 
Conference  recommend  that  geology  be  offered  as  an  elective,  in  the 
hope  that  soon  physiography  and  meteorology  may  take  its  place, 
](>nving  it  to  be  transferred  to  normal  schools  and  colleges. 
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As  there  must  be  a  selection  of  topics,  the  committee  recommend 
that  the  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  formation  and  modi- 
:fication  of  the  earth's  surface,  essentially  as  indicated  under  the  head 
of  physiography,  be  regarded  as  having  the  most  vital  importance 
^l)oth  to  the  general  student  and  the  prospective  teacher.     Practical 
Instruction  in  the  field  on  surface  forms,  on  the  formation  and  natural 
occurrence  of  rocks,  and  on  fossils  should  form  a  part  of  the  work. 
lEspecial  attention  should  be  given  to  an  intelligent  interpretation  of 
^e  textbook,  which  is  liable  to  be  meaningless  to  the  scholars  with- 
out it,  however  well  it  ma}*  be  written.     This  can  be  done  best  by 
local  illustrations,  carefully  examined  by  the  class,  for  the  purpose 
-of  giving  typical  conceptions  and  by  the  stud}'  of  cabinet  specimens. 
The  result  of  the  course  should  be  as  apparent  in  an  increased  appre- 
ciation of  the  facts  of  geology  as  exhibited  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school,  as  in  a  knowledge  of  the  general  truths  of  the  science  of 
world-wide  application. 

If,  however,  schools  are  not  prepared  to  treat  the  subject  with  real 
intelligence  and  effectiveness,  it  is  better  not  to  offer  it  at  all. 

The  natural  order  of  geographic  subjects  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
the  following : 

1.  Elementary  Geography,  a  broad  treatment  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  and  institutions,  to  be  pursued  in  the  piimary,  inter- 
mediate, and  lower  grammar  grades. 

2.  Physical  Geography,  a  more  special  but  still  broad  treatment  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  earth,  atmosphere  and  ocean,  and  of  the 
forms  of  life  and  their  physical  relations,  to  be  pursued  in  later 
grammar  grades. 

3.  Physiography,  a  more  advanced  treatment  of  our  physical  envi- 
ronment in  which  the  agencies  and  processes  involved,  the  origin, 
development,  and  decadence  of  the  forms  presented,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  features  of  the  earth's  face  are  the  leading  themes, 
to  be  pursued  in  the  later  high-school  or  early  college  years. 

4.  Meteorology,  a  specialized  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena, 
to  be  offered  by  schools  that  are  prepared  to  do  so  properly,  as  an 
elective  in  the  later  high-school  years. 

5.  Geology,  a  study  of  the  earth's  structure  and  its  past  history, 
to  be  offered  by  schools  prepared  to  do  so  properly,  as  an  elective  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high-school  course. 

The  precise  distribution  of  these  divisions  of  the  subject  through 
the  several  grades  of  our  schools  can  best  be  lefTt  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  those  who  have  immediate  charge  of  them,  for  their  best 
U 
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distribution  depends,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  the  preparation  and 
ability  of  the  teachers,  the  character  of  the  school,  the  advancement 
and  intelligence  of  the  community  (which  greatly  aids  or  retards  the 
work  of  scholars)  the  local  geographic  surroundings,  and  the  facilities 
for  advantageous  study  both  within  and  without  the  school.  Each 
step  should  be  satisfactorily  taken  before  the  next  is  attempted.  A 
rigid  system  which  forces  a  class  over  a  given  ground  in  a  given  time 
without  regard  to  their  ability  to  cover  it  properly  will  not  be  helpful 
to  the  best  results.  In  general,  however,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Conference  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  the  subject  in  proportion  to 
to  the  results  secured.  It  is  not  their  judgment  that  more  time  is 
given  to  the  subject  than  it  merits,  but  that  either  more  should  be 
accomplished  or  less  time  taken  to  attain  it.  In  general,  they  believe 
the  progress  of  the  work  is  too  slow,  and  that  it  will  be  both  more 
interesting  to  the  scholars  and  more  successfully  done  if  pushed  with 
greater  vigor.  The  work  should  move  on  earnestly  and  at  a  pace 
that  makes  the  progress  obvious  to  the  scholars.  Interest  lags  when 
the  advance  is  too  slow.  Dawdling  and  dwelling  on  trivialities  are 
among  the  great  mistakes  of  the  schoolroom.  They  are  especially 
vicious  when  mistaken  for  thoroughness.  The  committee  believe  that 
the  real  acquisitions  of  pupils  may  be  increased  twofold,  or  threefold, 
or  fourfold,  by  right  methods  and  by  earnest  judicious  pressing  of  the 
work,  and  hence,  that  the  time  given  to  geography  may  be  somewhat 
shortened  and  yet  higher  attainments  secured,  and  that  a  portion  of 
the  time  thus  saved,  may  be  devoted  to  natural  and  human  histor}-, 
wherein,  if  they  are  properly  treated,  the  geographic  factor  will  be 
brought  into  its  natural  place  and  functions,  and  the  pupils  taught 
that  most  important  of  lessons,  the  utilization  of  their  geographic 
knowledge.  The  Conference  regard  the  subject  of  geography  of  equal 
importance  with  arithmetic  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  entitled  to  equal  time,  but  they  think  that  a  like  remark  concern- 
ing greater  results  in  less  time  is  applicable  to  the  mathematical  work» 

Order  op  Treatment  Based  on  Mental  Processes. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  relate  to  the  succession  of  the  formal 
divisions  of  the  geographic  line  of  studies  and  bear  rather  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  school  curriculum  than  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
topics  involved.  These  formal  divisions  are  based  largely  upon 
practical  considerations  and  natural  relationships,  and  take  little 
account  of  the  intellectual  processes  involved  and  their  proper 
sequences.  These  latter,  however,  are  the  chief  considerations  in 
the  mind  of  the  conscientious  and  intelligent  teacher,  for  they  control 
the  specific  treatment  of   the  subjects  embraced  in  the  study   and. 
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determiDC  the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  modes  of  the  work  of  the 

papils.     The  teacher,  therefore,  needs  for  his  own  use  (not  to  give  his 

f>apils  nor  to  put  in  the  curriculum)  a  more  analytical  view  of  the 

subject  based  on  the  intellectual  processes  involved,  a  view  which 

xxiay  be  an  ever-present  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  details  and  the 

'(nreatment  of  the  special  points  of  the  subject.     The  Conference  offer, 

"by  way  of  suggestion,  the  following  scheme.     The  appended  remarks 

^ear  in  part  upon  the  educational  philosophy  entertained,    in  part 

vpon   the   purpose   of    the   work,    and   part  upon   the    methods  of 

execution.     Reduced  to  a  sentence  the  scheme  is  :  firsk,  see ;  next, 

Teproduce ;  then  study  the  productions  of  others,   and,   meanwhile, 

ponder  and  reason  on  all. 

1.     Observational  Geography.     In  the  judgment  of  the  Conference, 
observation  should  go  before  all  other  forms  of  geographical  study 
and  prepare  the  way  for  them;  its  object  being  (1)  to  develop  the 
power  and  habit  of  geographic  observation,  (2)  to  give  the  pupils 
true  and  vivid  basal  ideas,  and  (3)  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a 
thirst  for  geographical  knowledge.     This  work  of  observation  should 
b^in  with  those  features  that  lie  immediately  about  the  pupils  and  so 
fall  easily  within  the  reach  of  their  direct  study  and  ready  comprehen- 
sion.    In   rural  districts,    the  natural  features  of  the   surface   will 
obviously  form  a  large  part  of  the  study,  while  in  cities,  the  artificial 
features  must  largely  take  th^  place  of  these.     In  the  one  instance, 
natural  geography,  as  seen  in  the  forms  of  the  land,  the  hills,  valleys, 
plains,   meadows,   divides,  streams,  lakes,    etc.,    will   predominate, 
'^hile  in  the  other  artificial  or  humanistic  geography  will  receive  lead- 
ing attention,  as  streets,  railways,  whar>'es,  harbors,  parks,  plots, 
"Vrards,  etc. ;  but  something  of  both  these  groups  of  subjects  ma}'  be 
^ound  and  utilized  in  both  localities.     Neither  should  be  neglected, 
^or  the  pupils  need  not  only  to  acquire  clear  ideas  of  the  things  by 
^hich  they  are  chiefly  surrounded  but  type  ideas  of  the  things  which 
characterize  other  localities  and  of  which  they  need  to  fonn  correct 
ideas  without  being  able  to  see  them.     Observation,  however,  should 
not  be  confined  simply  to  the  passive  fixed  features  by  which  pupils 
are  surrounded.     They  should  observe  the  agencies  that  produce  sur- 
face changes,  such  as  winds,  rains,  floods,  thawing,  freezing,  culti- 
vation, etc.    The  temporary  streams  that  follow  heavy  rains  represent 
on  a  small  scale  many  of  the  natural  processes  by   which   surface 
features  are  produced.     From  these  immediate  agencies,  the  observa- 
tions should  extend  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather  and  the  climate, 
such  as  temperature,  winds,  clouds,  seasons,  etc.      As  a  step  toward 
the  understanding  of  mathematical  geography,  so-called,  the  children 
should  be  led  to  observe  the  shifting  of  the  sun  north  and  south  with 
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the  seasons  and  to  measure  the  amount  of  this  by  the  length  of 
shadows  at  noonday  in  the  different  months  of  the  year.  They 
should  compare  these  by  means  of  a  record  kept  for  the  purpose.  In 
like  manner,  they  should  observe  the  movements  of  the  stars  and 
other  heavenly  bodies.  As  a  step  toward  the  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  and  an  insight  into  their  dependence  upon 
temperature,  soil,  food,  etc.,  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
observe  the  differences  of  plants  on  uplands,  lowlands,  marshes,  etc., 
and  upon  sandy,  clayey,  gravelly  or  stony  ground,  and  to  note  the 
habitual  dispersal  of  animals  and  insects  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
also  their  relations  to  each  other,  as  in  forming  or  frequenting  forests, 
prairies,  meadows,  etc.  As  a  step  toward  the  study  of  the  human 
elements  in  geography,  observations  should  be  made  upon  the  popu- 
lation and  its  distribution,  upon  home  occupations  and  productions, 
upon  local  political  boundaries,  as  wards,  school  districts,  city  or 
town  limits,  etc.,  and  upon  the  location  of  cities,  villages,  railways, 
canals,  etc.  Thus,  by  a  little  ingenuity  and  industry,  a  large  part  of 
the  features  that  make  up  the  substance  of  geography  in  the  large 
sense  may  be  found  illustrated  close  at  home,  and,  if  suitably  studied, 
the  basis  may  be  laid  for  clear  conceptions  of  those  features  which  lie 
beyond  the  range  of  the  child's  observation. 

Observation  should  not  only  begin  the  work  in  geography  but  should 
continue  throughout  the  entire  course  and  beyond.  If  scholars  are  not 
educated  so  as  to  continually  observe  geographic  features  and  note 
their  significance  whenever  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
whether  during  school  daj^s  or  afterwards,  the  school  work  fails  of  its 
most  important  possibilities.  The  pupils'  first  observational  work  is 
necessarily  of  the  simpler  and  more  superficial  kind.  As  knowledge 
and  insight  increase,  they  should  see  more  and  more  of  the  geographic 
phenomena  that  come  before  them  and  see  deeper  and  deeper  into 
their  significance  and  receive  increasing  pleasure  and  profit  from 
them.  To  this  end,  every  opportunity  for  observational  work  in 
geography  should  be  eagerly  embraced.  Excursions  for  the  special 
purpose  should  be  made  as  frequently  as  practicable,  formally  or  in- 
formall}',  in  school  hours  and  out  of  school  hours,  by  classes  and  by 
individuals.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  incidental  excursions  jn 
which  the  class  or  any  of  its  membere  participate.  The  little  trips 
and  longer  travels  of  members  of  the  class  should  be  taken  advantage 
of.  Late  in  the  course,  special  studies  of  certain  geographic  features 
may  be  taken  up  with  success  and  profit. 

2.  Representative  Geography,  Immediately  after  the  making  of 
observations  should  come  their  reproduction  in  the  form  of  descrip- 
tions,  sketches y  ma/;8,  models,  etc.      The  instruction  of  the  teacher 
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:^alls  far  short  of  its  highest  efficiency  if  the  early  work  is  merely 

observational  and  receptive.     The  great  end  of  education  is  to  create 

jproductive   ability.     One  important  form  of   this   is   representative 

X>n>duction.      Besides    having   value   in    itself,    the   description    of 

:^eatures  that  have  been  seen  and  their  representation  by  sketches, 

'maps,  or  models  reacts  upon  the  observational  work  and  induces  a 

^<2learness,  sharpness,  and  definiteness  that  it  would  not  otherwise  be 

1.ikely  to  take.     Not  only  this,  but  it  leads  the  scholars  to  realize  what 

:xiiaps,  descriptions,  etc.,  really  mean.      By  this  means,  pupils  are 

Tlead  up  naturally  to  an  ability  to  read  with  vividness,  ease,  and  full 

'viDderstanding,    the    maps    and    descriptions    which   constitute   the 

Tnedium  of  the  larger  part  of  their  later  studies,  and  such  ability  to 

T'ead  is  of  supreme  impoitance  in  all  subsequent  work. 

3.  Derivative  or  Descriptive  Geography,  When  pupils  have  gained 
true  and  vivid  basal  ideas  by  observation  and  have,  by  reproducing 
^hese,  acquired  a  realistic  sense  of  the  meaning  of  maps  and  an  abil- 
ity to  read  them,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  they  are 
prepared  to  pass  on  to  a  formal  study  of  descriptive  geography.  In 
this,  the  observational  and  representative  work  of  others  than  them- 
selves is  made  the  basis  of  study.  The  pupils  are  not  now  studying 
the  earth's  surface  but  "  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface."  The 
work  is  not  direct  and  immediate,  but  derivative  and  secondary.  The 
pupils  cannot  carr}*  their  own  obser\'ations  over  more  than  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  earth's  surface  and  their  work  upon  even  this 
small  portion  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  very  imperfect. 
Their  great  dependence  must,  therefore,  be  upon  the  work  of  others, 
the  work  of  geographical  experts,  and  hence  descriptive  geography 
must  embrace  much  the  lai*gest  portion  of  their  attention.  The  com- 
mon mistake  is  that  it  embraces  too  nearly  all  of  it,  and  the  obscFva- 
tional  and  reproductive  efforts  which  are  necessarj'  to  give  the  study 
of  descriptions  its  greatest  serviceability  are  neglected.  These  should 
be  continued  throughout  the  course  running  parallel  with  the  descrip- 
tive study  and  supplementing  and  vivifying  it. 

4.  Raiional  Geography.  It  has  already  been  urged  that  the 
pupils  should  be  induced  to  observe  changes  and  processes  as  well  as 
the  simple  passive  facts  of  geography,  and  that  there  should  thereby 
be  laid  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the  origin,  the  devel- 
opment, and  the  future  historj*  of  geographic  features.  This  is  the 
introduction  of  rational  geography,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
noting  and  memorizing  of  facts.  This  phase  of  the  subject  which 
leads  the  pupils  into  the  reason  of  things,  should  be  assiduously  cul- 
tivated, for  it  is  the  soul  of  the  science.  It  should,  however,  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  parV\cu\«Lr\'^'  mXXi'^ 
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earlier  stages  of  the  stud}'.  They  should  not  be  forced  beyond  their 
capacity  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  agencies  that  have  rendered 
geography  what  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  equal  danger 
of  underestimating  the  capacities  of  pupils  to  see  into  the  reasons 
for  natural  operations.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  allow  their  capacities  to 
lie  undeveloped  as  it  is  to  overload  them  with  reasonings  they  cannot 
understand,  and  to  force  them  to  carry  these  in  a  mere  verbal  form  by 
an  effort  of  memory.  The  reasonings  should  be  such  as  they  can  follow 
understand ingly,  if  not  work  out  themselves.  If  they  merely  commit 
them  to  memory,  they  are  as  dead  as  other  things  simply  memorized 
and  lose  entirely  the  rational  element.  It  may  not  be  wholly  with- 
out value  in  some  cases  to  give  to  children  a  statement  of  the  causes 
of  phenomena  even  though  they  are  unable  to  understand  the  methods, 
of  their  operation,  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  not 
teaching  the  scholars  to  reason  concerning  phenomena,  or  even  to 
follow  reasonings  concerning  phenomena,  but  merely  to  memorize  the 
reasons  of  phenomena. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  rational  geography  be  disassociated 
from  observational  and  descriptive  geography,  but  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  be  intimately  connected  with  these  and  that  it  be 
introduced  so  as  to  give  them  life  and  significance.  To  do  this,  skill 
and  discretion  must  be  used  respecting  the  way  in  which  the  rational 
element  is  introduced  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried. 

Treatment  in  Relation  to  Mental  Discipline. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  the  teacher  to  carry  the  analysis  and  classifi* 
cation  of  the  work  in  geography  a  step  further  in  the  direction  of  its 
psychological  effects  so  as  to  make  the  point  of  view  more  exclusively 
and  definitely  the  mental  powers  to  be  exercised  and  developed.  But 
this  should  be  understood  as  having  reference  solely  to  the  teacher's 
aid  and  guidance  in  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  work,  and 
not  as  a  formal  division  of  the  subject  nor  as  a  matter  to  be  taught 
pupils.  Clear  and  definite  views  of  the  cultural  purposes  of  the  work 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  teacher.  Such  views  will  not 
only  be  a  guide  to  the  proper  method  of  treatment  of  the  subject  but 
will  be  constantly  suggestive  of  the  diflSculties  the  scholars  encounter, 
of  the  defects  of  their  modes  of  thinking,  and  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  obviating  these.  While  various  activities  of  the  mind  are  called 
into  exercise  in  geographical  work,  the  committee  would  advise  that 
the  systematic  development  of  three  classes  of  these  should  largely 
control  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  viz.,  (1)  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion, (2)  the  powers  of  scientific  imagination,  and  (3)  the  powers  of 
reasoning.     The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  is  necessary 
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to  furalsh  clear,  accurate,  and  realistic  fundamental  ideas  and  modes 
of  thought.  These,  in  turn,  are  nccessar}*  as  a  ground  work  for  the 
training  of  the  scientific  imagination,  for  clear  images  are  not  likely 
to  be  formed  of  things  not  seen  unless  clear  impressions  are  formed 
©f  things  seen.  The  image-producing  power  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  matter  of  geography  can  be  presented  to 
the  mind,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  give  it  strength  and 
vividues*.  Both  clearness  of  observation  and  strength  of  imagination 
are  essential  as  a  basis  for  safe  reasoning  ;  for  recourse  must  be  had 
to  both  for  the  ground-work  upon  which  reasoning  proceeds. 

Mach  that  falls  under  this  head  has  been  implied  in  the  foregoing 
discussion  but,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  the  following  classes  of 
topics  are  cited  as  suggesting  the  means  of  cultivating  advantageously 
these  powers.  The  first  class  may  seem  too  obvious  and  familiar  to 
need  naming,  even  in  outline,  but  the  second  is  not  so  generally 
recognized  as  calling  into  exercise  the  imagination.  The  definite 
concrete  recognition  by  the  teacher  of  the  necessary  function  of  the 
imagination  in  the  study  of  these  topics  and  the  specific  application 
of  methods  suited  to  the  development  of  clear  and  strong  powers  of 
image-production  in  the  scholars  is  important  to  best  results. 

A,    Under  the  head  of  resources  for  the  culture  of  the  observational 
powers  will  obviously  fall  (1)  study  of  surface  forms,  such  as  hills, 
valleys,   plains,   plateaus,   streams,   lakes,  shores,    and   all   similar 
phenomena  within  the  pupils'  horizon.     These  may  be  approached, 
as  already   indicated,  by  observations  on  miniature  forms  of   like 
nature,  such  as  may  be  found  in  gutters,  gullies,  ravines,  brooklets, 
ponds,  "  bottoms,"  etc. ;   (2)  observations  on  the  temperature  and 
its  relations  to  the  direction  of  the  sun*s  rays,  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  their  circling  round  the  poles,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  some  stars  and  not  of  others,  the  shifting  north  and  south 
of  the  sun,  moon,  etc. ;   (3)  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  their 
effects,  rain  and  its  effects,  snow  and  its  effects,  fogs,  clouds,  etc.  ; 
(4)  plant  life  and  its  dependence  on  heat,  moisture,  sunlight,  etc.  ; 
the  influence  of  soil,  slope,  etc.  ;   (5)  observations  on  animal  life,  of 
similar  nature  ;  (6)  observations  on  man  in  the  family,  in  educational, 
chnrch,  social,  and  business  organizations,  in  city  and  town  organiz- 
ations, and  so  on  up  towards  the  larger  human  organizations  and  t)ie 
forms  of  government.     So  also,  observations  on  city  and  town  plots 
with  their  street  systems,   railways,    canals,  harbors,  their  wards, 
school  districts,  etc. 

B.  Under  work  involving  the  culture  of  the  imagination  will  fall 
the  formation  of  concepts  of  all  the  larger  features  of  geography  and 
of  all  features  beyond  the  range   of  observation;  as  (1)  the  river 
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basins,  tbe  great  relief  systems,  the  continental  divisioDs  and  sub- 
divisions, the  ocean  bottoms,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and, 
in  a  less  pronounced  way,  the  picturing  of  all  geographical  features 
not  actually  observed  ;  (2)  modifications  of  apparent  motions  due  to 
imagined  changes  of  i>osition  of  the  observer  on  the  earth's  surface, 
such  as  the  position  at  the  pole,  on  the  equator,  on  the  diflferent 
parallels,  etc. ;  (3)  distribution  of  the  meteorological  agencies  over 
the  globe,  as  moisture,  winds,  climate ;  the  mental  picturing  of  the 
great  wind  movements,  the  cyclonic  circulation,  the  zones,  etc.  ;  (4) 
distribution  of  plant  life  developed  in  the  form  of  a  mental  picture  in 
its  relations  to  the  earth*s  surface,  to  land  and  water,  to  altitude  and 
climatic  conditions,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  memorizing  of  the 
facts  of  distribution  without  any  such  pictorial  conception ;  (5) 
distribution  of  animal  life  in  like  manner ;  (6)  distribution  of  races 
of  men,  forms  of  government,  national  territory,  etc. 

C  Both  of  the  foregoing  lists  of  topics  furnish  the  ground-work 
for  the  culture  of  the  reasoning  powers  if  the  question  of  causes  and 
2igencies  is  raised  in  connection  with  them.  Why  do  the  several 
features  take  the  forms  they  do?  By  what  agencies  were  they 
caused,  and  why  did  these  agencies  work  in  such  ways?  How  did 
these  forms  originate  ?  What  are  the  causes  of  the  winds,  the  clouds, 
the  changes  of  temperature?  Why  are  the  animals  and  plants 
distributed  as  they  are?  Why  were  these  cities  located  as  they  are? 
Why  are  these  large  and  those  small  ?  Why  do  these  railways  take 
this  course  rather  than  another?     And  so  on. 

The  Conference  do  not  advise  the  disassociation  of  these  processes 
for  the  specific  development  of  these  mental  powers  from  each  other 
in  the  practice  of  the  schoolroom,  but  they  do  urge  that  teachers 
clearly  recognize  them  as  they  are  involved  in  their  work  and  fully 
appreciate  their  importance.  They  should  definitel}'  associate  the 
topics  they  are  endeavoring  to  teach  with  the  mental  powers  the^ 
bring  into  exercise,  so  that  there  shall  be  ever  present  in  the  mind  as 
an  object  of  endeavor  not  only  the  mastery  of  the  subject-matter  but 
the  acquisition  of  improved  mental  powers. 

This  is  not  matter  to  be  put  before  pupils,  as  they  are  not  presumed 
to  be  stud3'ing  psychology.  Its  value  lies  in  its  guidance  of  the 
teacher's  conduct  of  the  work. 

Methods  of  Presentation. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  previous  topics,  we  have  necessarily 
touched  upon  some  of  the  most  vital  considerations  that  bear  upon 
methods  of  teaching.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  that  relate  to 
the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  methods  of  approach  to 
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the  different  phases  of  the  subject,  and  the  mental  powers  to  be 
caltivated.  But  in  addition  to  these  more  general  and  fundamental 
suggestions  there  are  considerations  that  relate  to  modes  of  presenta- 
tion and  appliances  for  illustrative  instruction  that  require  attention. 
The  suggestions  of  the  Conference  must  necessarily  be  incomplete^ 
and,  at  the  outset,  they  wish  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  limiting^ 
even  by  suggestion,  the  modes  of  teaching  to  the  methods  here 
briefly  outlined.  The  Conference  hold  it  to  be  of  first  importance  that 
every  teacher  should  become  so  familiar  with  the  subject  as  to  be 
able  freely  to  depart  from  any  proposed  method  according  as  the 
special  conditions  of  the  school  shall  indicate.  At  the  same  time,, 
the  Conference  feel  that  the  following  outlines  of  the  manner  in  which 
different  parts  of  the  subject  may  be  laid  before  a  class  may  prove 
serviceable.  Their  effort  is  to  suggest  briefly  and  definitely  certain 
modes  of  treatment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  subject,  believing  that 
teachers  can  infer  from  these  the  manner  in  which  other  parts  of  the 
subject  may  be  developed. 

Preliminary  Suggestions.  Inasmuch  as  all  success  in  teaching 
depends  largely  on  the  ability,  training,  and  opportunities  of  the 
teacher,  several  rather  miscellaneous  recommendations  are  introduced, 
at  the  outset,  relative  to  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  school 
and  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

We  urge  that,  in  the  selection  of  new  teachers,  only  those  be 
appointed  who,  by  observation  and  by  practice  in  recording  and 
reproducing  their  work,  have  acquired  a  sufiQcient  knowledge  and 
skill  to  be  able  to  carrj'  out  themselves  the  observations,  recordings, 
mappings,  and  modellings  that  are  expected  of  their  scholars.  We 
also  recommend  that  familiarit}'  with  the  modern  aspects  of  physiog- 
raphy be  made  a  requirement  of  all  special  teachers  of  geography,  as- 
soon  as  practicable. 

We  strongly  urge  that  self-improvement  be  stimulated  by  special 
meetings  of  geographical  teachers  wherever  these  can  be  organized, 
and  that  the  resources  of  the  schools  and  of  accessible  libraries  be 
QtQized  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  presentation  and  discussion  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  at  these  meetings,  of  various  special  problem* 
connected  with  this  specific  line  of  work. 

We  recommend  that  schools  be  supplied  (1)  with  Lirge-scale  maps 
of  their  own  district  and  their  own  state  ;  (2)  with  the  best  obtainable 
series  of  general  maps,  prepared  as  far  as  possible  on  uniform  scales  ; 
the  style  of  projection  and  the  scale  being  indicated  on  each  map ; 
(3)  with  a  suflScient  number  of  small  globes  to  enable  every  scholar, 
suflOciently  advanced,  to  study  the  globe  individually,  at  one  hour 
or  another,  during  the  day,  just  as  a  book  might  be  studied ;  (4) 
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with  illustrations  of  various  kinds  as  liberally  as  possible,  including 
photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  means  of  projection  ;  (5)  if  possible, 
with  a  few  models  (whose  scales  should  not  be  unreasonably 
exaggerated)  representing  the  home  district,  if  these  can  be  obtained, 
or,  if  not,  at  least  with  typical  models  of  some  interesting  regions  of 
our  own  country ;  (6)  with  books  of  reference  on  history,  travels, 
natural  history,  etc.,  involving  geographical  elements  and  suitable  for 
the  use  of  both  scholars  and  teachers,  and  in  increasing  numbers 
year  by  year ;  (7)  with  a  selected  series  of  topographical  maps  for  use 
in  schools  (see  note  below) .  In  order  that  the  expense  incurred  in 
procuring  all  these  materials  should  not  be  too  heavy,  at  any  one 
time,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  divided  and  distributed  over  several 
years,  rather  than  that  the  supply  of  materials  be  neglected.  In 
many  cases,  the  assistance  of  generous  patrons  of  public  schools  may 
be  enlisted  to  this  end. 

We  recommend  that  each  teacher  keep  a  book  of  record,  in 
addition  to  any  records  kept  by  scholars,  and  that  in  this  the  more 
general  and  important  results  of  class  work  be  set  down  for  future 
reference ;  thus  accumulating  a  fund  of  original  information,  largely 
the  product  of  the  scholars'  own  activities,  which  will  be  serviceable 
to  them,  later  in  their  studies,  and  to  their  successors. 

We  urge  that  at  all  stages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  study  of  geography 
the  teacher,  rather  than  the  textbook,  should  lead  the  class.  A  good 
textbook  is  necessary  to  furnish  maps  and  other  material  of  study,  to 
secure  conciseness  of  definition,  and  to  save  time  in  study,  after 
a  proper  introduction  to  its  texts  has  been  given  by  the  teacher, 
and  a  good  textbook  should  give  a  better  presentation  of  the  subject 
than  teachers  can  usually  be  expected  to  command.  So  also, 
recitations  based  on  textbooks  are  indispensable  in  order  to  secure 
precision  of  understanding  and  of  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars.  But  every  stage  of  the  subject  should  be  naturally  intro- 
-duced  and  illustrated  by  the  teacher,  and  the  textbook  should  be  kept 

Note. — Regarding  a  series  of  topographical  maps  for  use  in  high  schools,  the 
Conference  voted  that  the  chairman  should  appoint  a  committee  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  select  from  topographical  maps  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  such  a  series  as  shall  best  illustrate  the  principal  topographical  forms  of 
our  country,  and  also  to  select  from  the  charts  of  the  Coast  and  Lake  Surveys  a 
series  which  shall  best  illustrate  the  principal  features  of  our  shore  lines ;  and 
that  high  schools  be  urged  to  purchase  these  series  of  maps,  together  with  the 
topographic  maps  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located,  if  such  have  been 
made.  When  this  committee  reports,  it  is  probable  that  the  list  of  maps  which 
it  selects  will  be  published,  together  with  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be 
obtained.  Professors  William  M.  Davis,  Charles  F.  King,  and  Creorge  L.  Collie 
•were  appointed  as  such  committee. 
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c/etenninc  the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  modes  of  the  work  of  the 
l>tipils.  The  teacher,  therefore,  needs  for  his  own  use  (not  to  give  his 
J>tipils  nor  to  put  in  the  curriculum)  a  more  analytical  view  of  the 
scibject  based  on  the  intellectual  processes  involved,  a  view  which 
"^^^aj  be  an  ever-present  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  details  and  the 
^^■^atment  of  the  special  points  of  the  subject.  The  Conference  offer, 
t^  Hray  of  suggestion,  the  following  scheme.  The  appended  remarks 
ar  in  part  upon  the  educational  philosophy  entertained,  in  part 
pon  the  purpose  of  the  work,  and  part  upon  the  methods  of 
^ecution.  Reduced  to  a  sentence  the  scheme  is  :  first,  see ;  next, 
■•"^produce ;  then  study  the  productions  of  others,  and,  meanwhile, 
I^^^nder  and  reason  on  all. 

1 .      Observational  Geography,     In  the  judgment  of  the  Conference, 
ervation  should  go  before  all  other  forms  of  geographical  study 
prepare  the  way  for  them;  its  object  being  (1)  to  develop  the 
lH>wer  and  habit  of  geographic  observation,  (2)  to  give  the  pupils 
^*He  and  vivid  basal  ideas,  and  (3)  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a 
^liirst  for  geographical  knowledge.     This  work  of  observation  should 
WgriQ  with  those  features  that  lie  immediately  about  the  pupils  and  so 
fall  easily  within  the  reach  of  their  direct  studj'  and  ready  comprehen- 
sion.    In   rural  districts,    the  natural  features   of  the   surface   will 
ob\iously  form  a  large  part  of  the  study,  while  in  cities,  the  artificial 
fe«i,ture8  must  largely  take  th^  place  of  these.     In  the  one  instance, 
'^^^tural  geography,  as  seen  in  the  forms  of  the  land,  the  hills,  valleys, 
l^l^ins,    meadows,   divides,  streams,  lakes,    etc.,    will   predominate. 
In  the  other  artificial  or  humanistic  geography  will  receive  lead- 
^  attention,  as  streets,  railways,  whar>'es,   harbors,   parks,  plots, 
cirds,  etc. ;  but  something  of  both  these  groups  of  subjects  ma}^  be 
and  and  utilized  in  both  localities.     Neither  should  be  neglected, 
r  the  pupils  need  not  only  to  acquire  clear  ideas  of  the  things  by 
liich  they  are  chiefly  surrounded  but  type  ideas  of  the  things  which 
^aaracterize  other  localities  and  of  which  the}'  need  to  fonn  correct 
eas  without  being  able  to  see  them.     Observation,  however,  should 
ot  be  confined  simply  to  the  passive  fixed  features  by  which  pupils 
Te  surrounded.     They  should  observe  the  agencies  that  produce  sur- 
^u»  changes,  such  as  winds,  rains,  floods,  thawing,  freezing,  culti- 
^"ation,  etc.    The  temporary  streams  that  follow  heavy  rains  represent 
^Cin  a  small  scale  many  of  the  natural  processes  by   which   surface 
"features  are  produced.     From  these  immediate  agencies,  the  observa- 
tions should  extend  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather  and  the  climate, 
Bach  as  temperature,  winds,  clouds,  seasons,  etc.      As  a  step  toward 
the  understanding  of  mathematical  geography,  so-called,  the  children 
should  be  led  to  observe  the  shifting  of  the  sun  north  and  south  with 
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gained  by  a  stady  of  the  assigned  lesson  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
tlie  purpose  of  leading  on  to  additional  facts  and  causes  and 
results,  for  making .  comparisons,  and  for  stimulating  fresh  thought 
upon  the  subject,  instead  of  going  over  the  subject  solely  to  test  the 
pupils'  memory  and  faithfulness.  As  an  illustration,  the  class  having 
learned  what  the}'  can  about  the  Mississippi  River,  instead  of  spend- 
ing half  an  hour  asking  pupils  in  turn  the  length  of  the  river,  where 
it  rises,  between  what  states  it  flows,  and  into  what  body  of  water  it 
empties,  the  teacher  and  the  class  ma}''  take  an  imaginary  ride  from 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  down  the  river,  and  develop  the  facts 
connected  with  its  course  and  their  applications  in  a  graphic  and 
realistic  way  from  the  imaginary  deck  of  a  steamer. 

We  urge  upon  teachers  the  free  use  of  the  crayon  and  blackboard. 
The  simplest  illustrations  are  of  the  greatest  help,  as,  for  instance, 
sketches  of  mountains,  lakes,  bays,  etc.,  a  few  lines  to  show  the 
comparative  size  of  mountains,  fancifhl  shapes  of  countries,  sketch 
maps  of  countries,  or  parts  of  a  country,  localities  of  coal,  silver, 
gold,  or  copper  fields,  simple  sketches  of  plant  and  animal  life,  belts 
of  forests  and  deserts,  etc.  The  outlines  of  a  country  painted  upon 
a  cloth  blackboard,  in  oil,  form  an  invaluable  and  inexpensive  piece 
of  apparatus  which  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  while  imparting 
information,  and  by  the  pupil  in  recitation. 

Charts,  which  can  be  readily  made  upon  manilla  paper  with  the 
rubber  pen,  are  of  great  assistance  in  preserving  illustrations  for  use 
from  year  to  year. 

The  descriptive  matter  which  is  generally  given  in  regular 
geographical  textbooks  is  too  condensed  and  often  too  dryly  stated 
to  awaken  the  highest  interest  in  children  in  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades.  The  matter  given  in  most  works  of  travel  and  in 
geographical  readers  is  better  adapted  to  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  young  pupils.  In  most  of  these  books,  the  personal 
element  interests  the  young  minds  and  awakens  their  closest  attention. 
Within  a  few  years  "  geographical  supplementarj**  reading  "  has  been 
provided  in  such  abundance  that  every  teacher  has  large  opportunities 
of  selection  in  this  line  of  reading,  and  the  free  use  of  this  is 
recommended. 

Methods  in  the  Lowest  Grades,  While  the  simpler  facts  of  a 
geographical  nature  cannot  be  introduced  too  early  in  a  child's 
education,  it  is  not  recommended  that  the  formal  study  of  geography 
as  a  separate  subject,  however  elementary,  be  undertaken  in  the 
lowest  grades.  But  the  habit  of  observation  should  be  stimulated  as 
soon  as  the  child  enters  the  school  and  its  development  constantly 
encouraged.     The  plan  of  the  schoolhouse  and  schoolj^ard  and  the 
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geographical  sorroandings  of  the  school  Aimish  immediate  oppor- 
toDi'ties  for  this  work  of  observation  in  the  geographical  line.     The 
power  of  verbal  expression,  which  should  receive  attention  at  the 
outset,  and  facility  in  writing  and  reading,  which  comes  later,  are 
dsTeloped  most  naturally  in  connection  with  subjects  that  lie  within 
the  observation  of  the  child,  and  many  of  these  are  geographical. 
Narratives  involving  travel  and  descriptions  of  foreign  countries  and 
peoples  may  be  included  as  properly  in  the  reading  matter  of  the 
school  as  they  are  in  the  stories  which  children  delight  to  hear  at 
liome.     Inasmuch  as  the  first  years  of  the  school   work   are,    for 
the  most  part,  years  of  preparation  for  the   work  to  follow,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  good  intellectual  habits   be  formed. 
Correct  observation  and  accurate  statement  of  simple   facts,  con- 
centration  of  thought  on  simple  subjects  which  easily  absorb  the 
attention,    and   precise   memory   of    matters   which   readily   remain 
in  the  mind  are  modes  by  which,  through  the  aid  of  geographical 
surroundings,  good  basal  habits  of  mental  action  may  be  developed. 

The  meaning  of  a  map  can  be  gradually  developed  in  the  minds  of 
papils  in  the  third  and  fourth  grade  by  having  the  children,  with 
some  help  from  the  teacher,  first  draw  a  simple  plan  of  the  school- 
room, marking  the  places  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  the  teacher's 
desk ;  then  add,  on  the  same  scale,  the  pupils*  desks,  and  then  other 
^xed  objects.     After  this  has  been  done,  a  sketch  map  of  the  school 
J'ard  and  the  streets,  or  roads,  in  the  vicinity  may  be  made.     The 
teacher  may  first  draw  on  the  blackboard  while  the  pupils  draw  on 
Paper,  adding  line  after  line,  and  naming  each  as  it  is  drawn.    When 
t-he  sketcb  is  finished,  let  a  pupil  point  out  on  it  how  he  would  go 
^tx)m  the   school  to  his  home  and   tell   the  points  of  interest  or 
itnportance  passed  on  the  way.     In  this  way,  lines  begin  to  have  a 
^^presentative  value  in  the  mind  of  the  child.     From  the  map  of  the 
liome  locality,  the  teacher  may  proceed  to  the  making  of  a  map  of 
the   country,   state,    and  grand    division,    always   emphasizing   the 
meaning  of  each  line  used.     If  the  teacher  can  show  pictures  of 
places  never  seen  by  the  class,  as  a  vallej'  through  which  a  river 
fiows,  and  will  then  make  maps  of  the  same,  it  will  help  the  pupils  to 
understand  maps  still  better. 

The  class  may  then  be  taught  to  read  or  interpret  maps  of  different 
kinds,  to  explain  the  use  of  color,  of  shading,  of  parallels,  of  scale, 
etc.  The  meaning  of  scale  can  be  impressed  upon  the  young  child  by 
the  teacher  by  first  drawing  a  map  in  a  rectangle  divided  into  square 
inches  whose  sides  represent,  for  instance,  just  1000  miles.  Then 
draw  the  same  map  in  a  smaller  rectangle  and  ask  the  children 
questions  in  reference  to  the  squares,  length  of  lines,  etc. 
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After  children  understand  the  significance  of  color  on  physical  maps, 
their  attention  can  be  called  to  the  use  of  other  means  of  representing 
the  same  facts,  as  by  shading,  hachures,  and  contour  lines. 

Mapping  as  a  means  for  the  reproduction  and  graphic  illustration 
of  facts  learned,  and  to  aid  the  memory,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
When  the  outlines  are  only  a  groundwork  for  the  plotting  of  the 
significant  matter,  time  may  be  saved  by  procuring  these  already 
printed,  or  manifolded  by  some  of  the  many  cheap  methods  now  in 
use.  These  can  then  be  filled  ip  with  lines  and  words  to  represent 
the  points  under  study  as  elevations,  drainage,  productions,  exports, 
commerce,  etc.  The  filling  in  may  be  done  gradually  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson,  thus  forming  what  may  be  appropriately  called  a  ^^  pro- 
gressive map." 

Methods  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades.  As  the  work 
advances  to  the  formal  study  of  geography,  every  new  branch  of  the 
subject  should  be  naturally  introduced  by  easy  transition  from  what 
has  gone  before  or  from  some  new  qualit}'  of  local  observation.  No 
new  step  should  be  taken  until  the  class  is  clearly  ready  to  take  it. 
The  art  of  the  teacher  should  be  so  exercised  that  the  class  is  lead 
towards  the  next  division  of  the  subject  before  the  preceding  one  is 
passed,  and,  if  possible,  questions  should  be  elicited  from  the 
brighter  scholars  whose  answers  will  anticipate  the  subject  next  to  be 
considered.  The  intelligence  of  the  children  will  be  an  important 
element  in  determining  the  pit>gress  of  study.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  develop  the  use  of  local  opportunities  in  such  order  as  will 
best  open  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  subject.  A  varying 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  different  subjects  according  to  the  need 
of  the  class. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  given  to  secure  clearness  of  ideas« 
For  this  reason,  we  recommend  again  that  observational  study  should 
form  the  beginning  of  every  new  division  of  the  subject,  if  it  can  be 
done,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  of  remote  objects 
should  always  be  preceded,  if  possible,  by  the  exercise  of  the  obser- 
vation of  similar  facts  near  at  home.  The  expert  teacher  will  nearly 
everywhere  find  that  the  variety  of  available  material  increases  aa 
practice  in  this  method  is  continued. 

In  view  of  what  has  alread}*  been  said  under  previous  heads,  we  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  further  into  detail  as  to  methods 
of  teaching  common  geography  or  the  common  phases  of  physical 
geography,  especially  as  they  are  somewhat  fully  set  forth  in  avail- 
able treatises,  but  in  view  of  the  new  factors  in  physiography  and 
meteorology,  we  have  entered  into  a  somewhat  full  sketch  of  methods 
cf  treatment  of  those  subjects. 
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Methods  in  Physiography.  Inasmuch  as  mcteorolog}'  is  considered 
under  a  separate  beading,  and  as  oceanography  can  seldom  receive 
close  attention,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of 
the  physiography  of  the  land. 

The  method  adopted  in  teaching  this  subject  in  the  high  school 
should  be  such  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  leading  educational  values : 
first,  the  understanding  that  it  gives  of  the  forms  of  the  land  at  home 
and  abroad  as  dependent  on  the  stage  of  advance  of  various 
processes ;  second,  the  practice  that  it  requires  in  the  conception  of 
the  many  variable  and  interacting  agencies  on  which  the  forms  of  the 
land  depend. 

In  order  to  secure  the  successful  application  and  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  ph3'siography  in  the  home  district,  we  advise  that  the 
teacher  of  this  subject  should,  if  possible,  have  had  some  outdoor 
experience  in  geological  field  work,  as  it  is  only  through  such 
experience  that  local  illustrations  can  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
advantage  and  a  suflScientl}'  practical  turn  can  be  given  to  the  study. 

To  reach  the  best  results,  we  advise  that  the  following  classes  of 
materials  be  supplied  as  liberally  and  utilized  as  full}^  as  possible : 

Maps:  Not  only  the  physical  maps  of  the  larger  land  divisions, 
already  introduced  in  more  elementarj*  teaching ;  but  also  special 
maps  of  restricted  areas  on  large  scale,  illustrative  of  typical  land 
forms,  such  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Conference  to  select  and 
recommend  for  use,  through  its  sub-committee,  as  referred  to  on 
page  135 :  the  object  gained  by  these  large  scale  maps  being  the 
actual  representation  of  the  actual  forms  of  the  land,  instead  of  the 
mere  indication  of  the  locality  where  certain  forms  occur,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  use  of  small-scale  maps. 

Illustrations:  Not  so  much  of  different  places,  as  of  different  kinds 
of  places;  the  efifort  being  to  present  a  systematic  series  of  the 
different  classes  of  land  forms.  These  may  be  secured  in  part  from 
illustrated  newspapers  and  magazines  ;  still  better  in  photographs  and 
lantern  slides ;  some  form  of  lantern  for  projection  being  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  the  best  results.  The  collection  of  illustrations 
should  be  gradually  extended  and  improved  from  year  to  year.  The 
use  of  colored  chalks  on  the  blackboard  may  be  made  very  effective  in 
representing  maps,  sections,  ideal  dis^rams,  birds-eye  views,  etc. 

Models:  While  elaborate  models  and  relief-maps  are  too  expensive 
for  general  ose,  efifective  reliefs  of  diagrammatic  style  are  less  costly 
and  should  be  introduced.  Diagrammatic  models  should  be  made  by 
the  teacher ;  for  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  skill  manifested  by  young 
scholars  in  making  their  sand  and  clay  reliefs  should  be  far  enough 
developed  in  the  teacher  of  phjsiography  to  produce  ot\^\u«l\  mov\^\% 
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of  typical  land-forms  in  their  ph3'8ical  relations.  When  made  with 
some  attention  to  artistic  finish  such  models  are  of  great  assistance  in 
teaching. 

Books :  Use  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  of  the  descriptions 
of  classic  examples  of  land-forms  in  books  of  travel,  survey  reports, 
and  scientific  periodicals,  such  as  are  generally  accessible  in  the 
libraries  of  the  larger  cities.  A  collection  of  extracts  from  these 
sources,  made  by  the  assistance  of  the  scholars,  may  be  gradually- 
accumulated  in  such  variety  as  to  be  of  much  service. 

Other  Materials:  A  collection  of  common  minerals  and  rocks 
should  be  made  use  of  in  describing  the  constitution  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  on  which  the  carving  of  the  destructive  forces  of  the 
weather  produces  the  land- forms  on  which  we  live.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  extend  this  collection  unnecessarily  and  to  exclude  from 
it  all  misrepresentative  specimens.  The  weathering  of  rocks  and  the 
production  of  soils  should  be  illustrated  by  a  special  suite  of 
specimens,  selected  from  the  school  district,  if  possible.  Character- 
istic varieties  of  glacial  drift  deserve  especial  attention  in  the  northern 
states.  Weather  maps  should  be  secured  from  the  nearest  publishing 
station  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  carefully  preserved  from  year  to  year, 
until  examples  of  different  weather  t^'pes  are  obtained  in  sufiScient 
variety  ;  the  treatment  of  these  maps  having  been  explained  in  other 
sections  of  this  report. 

In  offering  the  following  suggestions  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
course  in  physiography,  we  repeat  the  caution  already  expressed 
regarding  the  intention  of  such  suggestions.  It  is  not  in  the  least  our 
purpose  to  constrain  any  teacher  from  the  greatest  individual  freedom 
in  bis  work ;  indeed  the  higher  success  that  we  desire  to  see  can  be 
reached  only  when  the  teacher  is  free  to  apply  his  own  manner  of 
representation,  explanation,  and  illustration.  Yet  we  conceive  that 
the  following  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  may  be 
presented  will  be  of  service  to  some  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
making  our  measure  of  the  subject  and  its  educational  value  more 
explicit.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  consider  only  that  part 
of  the  subject  that  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  land-forms. 

The  general  conception  of  the  wasting  of  a  laud  area  and  the 
ultimate  production  of  a  lowland  of  denudation  from  whatever  form  the 
area  had  in  its  earlier  stages,  deserves  early  and  deliberate  illustration. 
Around  this  fundamental  conception,  the  teacher  may  group  a  variety 
of  facts,  both  local  and  general,  concerning  the  rocks  and  their 
structural  relations  in  the  earth*s  crust,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
weather  and  its  summation  in  climate,  on  the  other  hand.  However 
hard  its  rocks,  however  dry  the  climate,  a  lowland  of  faint  relief  is 
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the  ultimate  form  of  every  land  area  under  the  slow  wasting  of  its 
surface;  and  during  all  the  progress  of  this  wasting,  a  systematic 
sequence  of  forms  is  exhibited.  The  essential  elements  in  the  study 
are  thus  introduced  early  and  in  their  simplest  form ;  the  slow  but 
continuous  variation  of  land  forms  under  these  processes ;  the  long 
duration  of  time  that  must  be  considered,  even  if  not  conceived. 
£?ery  part  of  the  land  surface  represents  some  stage  in  the  course  of 
its  progress  from  its  beginning  in  constructional  uplifting  or  accumu- 
lation, towards  its  end  as  a  completed  lowland  of  denudation.  Every 
part  of  the  district  around  the  school  must  be  regarded  in  its  true 
light  as  partly  advanced  on  its  way  to  extinction  under  the  ceaseless 
attack  of  the  weather. 

The  particular  consideration  of  rivers,  under  whose  guidance  the 
waste  of  the  land  is  carried  to  the  sea,  may  be  advisably  introduced 
as  the  next  general  heading ;  because,  from  whatever  constructional 
processes  of  accumulation  or  uplift  a  region  had  its  beginning,  there 
are  certain  general  features  of  river-life  common  to  all  regions,  and 
these  may  be  conveniently  presented  before  the  different  structural 
kinds  of  land  forms  are  taken  up.     This  serves  not  only  to  impress 
upon  the  scholars  the  systematic  sequence  of  form-changes  during 
the  progress  of  general  denudation,  but  also  to  emphasize  the  many 
features  of  the  land  that  are  associated  with  the  development  of  its 
draini^e.     Throughout  this  division  of  the  subject,  paiticular  care 
should  be  taken  to  bring  the  class  into  sympathy  with  the  subject,  by 
forgetting  for  the  moment  human  measures  of  time  and  looking  at 
rivers   in   the   way   rivers   would  look    at    themselves.     Thus    are 
examined  the  conditions  that  determine  the  original  drainage  area  of 
SI  river,  the  location  of  its  enclosing  divides,  and  the  arrangement  of 
tributary  branches  ;  then  the  quick  deepening  of  its  valleys  and  tho 
drainage  of  any  lakes  in  which  its  waters  may  be  at  first  detained ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  development  of  additional  young  side- 
streams,  the  accompanying  subdivision  of  the  drainage  area,  aud» 
occasionall}',   the   rearrangement  of   discharge    by   the   shifting    of 
divides  under  the  action  of  active  competing  streams  ;  with  the  rapid 
deepening  of  the  valleys  comes  at  first  the  development  and  later 
the  extinction  of  the  water  falls ;  with  the  widening  of  the  valleys 
comes  the  slow  spreading  out  of  land-waste  in  floodplains  where  the 
mature  streams  meander,   and  in   deltas,   where  the  streams  branch 
out  in    "  distributaries.'*     Late  in  river-life,  when  the  inter-streara 
hills  are  wasted  away,  the  old  streams  wander  sluggishly  almost  at 
will  along  ill-defined  courses,  slowly  doing  the  little  that  remains  for 
the   completion   of    their   life-work.      During   the   advance  of   tiiis 
consideration,  specific  examples  may  be  given  of  rivers  in  one  or 
15 
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another  stage  of  development  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  thus 
utilizing  the  maps  and  illustrations  above  described.  The  relation  of 
the  development  of  a  river  to  the  opportunity  for  occupation  of  its 
basin,  or  use  of  its  current  by  man,  supplies  many  interesting  subjects 
for  detaining  the  attention  and  extending  the  understanding  of  the 
class. 

The  river-lesson  may  be  extremely  valuable  in  giving  life  and 
meaning  to  the  commonplace  facts  of  geography ;  and  especially  in 
bringing  the  class  into  appreciative  relation  with  such  rivers  and 
streams  as  they  ma}-  see  about  their  homes.  A  comparison  of  these 
home  examples  with  others  more  distant  but  in  similar  stages  of 
development,  or  a  contrast  with  others  in  dissimilar  stages  of 
development,  offers  an  admirable  means  of  acquainting  scholars  with 
the  general  facts  of  geography.  The  citation  of  many  illustrations 
of  river  development  impresses  scholars  with  the  reality  of  the 
changes  of  land  forms,  and  with  the  systematic  sequence  or  these 
changes.  The  face  of  the  earth  thus  comes  to  have  a  new  aspect, 
and  a  long  step  is  made  toward  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
life  of  inorganic  nature  which  this  subject  strives  to  promote. 

After  gaining  an  understanding  of  changes  in  the  life  of  an  undis- 
turbed river,  the  effects  of  elevation,  depression,  or  deformation  of 
the  land,  or  of  climatic  changes  may  be  introduced.  With  their 
introduction,  an  important  step  is  taken  toward  the  more  complicated 
conditions  of  nature  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  becomes  somewhat 
more  difficult  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  greater  number  of 
factors  in  mind  while  interpreting  the  relations  of  rivers  having  more 
or  less  disturbed  development.  Yet  with  a  deliberate  and  well- 
illustrated  approach  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  it  should  present 
no  serious  difficulty  to  high-school  classes. 

The  consideration  of  regions  of  different  structure,  and  hence  of 
different  surface  expression,  advisably  follows  the  preceding  account 
of  river  development.  While  the  general  arrangement  and  form 
of  valleys  has  there  been  explained,  the  form  of  the  hills,  plateaus, 
ridges  and  mountains  between  the  valleys  now  becomes  the  leading 
object.  The  explanations  of  geological  structure  here  required  will 
present  no  difficulty,  if  the  teacher  has  a  personal  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  from  field  experience ;  but  otherwise  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  plan  of  treatment  can  be  usefully  introduced  into  the  high-school 
course.  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  intended,  we  may  briefly  refer 
to  the  group  of  plains  and  plateaus,  characterized  by  possessing  a 
horizontally  stratified  structure.  These  may  be  first  considered 
iccording  to  the  condition  of  their  accumulation ;  as  marine  plains, 
^/oustrine   plains,   fiuviatile    plains,   lava  plains,  snow  plains,   and 
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dust  plains.     Second,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  those  formed 
under  water  have  become  exposed  as  diy  land  ;  as  by  upheaval  from 
beneath  the  sea,  by  down-cutting  of  lake  outlets,  by  evaporation  of 
lake  waters  in  arid  climates,  by  melting  away  of  the  ice  barriers  of 
glacial  lakes.     Third,  according  to  the  expression  of  surface  form  as 
dependent  on  complication  of  structure,  altitude  above   sea-level, 
stage  of  development,  condition  of  climate.      Fourth,  according  to 
^he  distribution  of  plains  and  plateaus  of  different  kinds  ;  thus  we  tind 
A  young  marine  plain  in  Florida,  an  old  marine  plain,  much  dissected, 
in  West  Virginia  ;  a  young  lacustrine  plain  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
an  older  lacustrine  plain  in  the  Green  River  Basin  of  W^'oming ;  a 
joung  lava  plain  in  the  Snake  River  Basin  of  Idaho,  an  older  lava 
piaio   in   West   Scotland,   and   so   on.      Mountains   should   receive 
similar  treatment.     Features  of  glacial  origin  deserve  especial  atten- 
tion   in   the    northern    states.       Experience  shows  that  when   the 
subdivisions  of  the  land  are  thus  rationall}'  explained,  their  peculiar- 
ities  are  much   more    easily    remembered,   and    their   relations   to 
*iabitation  and  productions  are  much  more  full}-  appreciated.     Just 
*s  in  botany  and  zoology,  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  all 
^^e  forms  of  plants  and  animals  and  their  distribution  over  the  earth, 
*^ut  where  the  scholar  is  shown  the  more  important  forms,  with  their 
^crrelations,   as  determined,   not    by    apparent  similarity,   but  by 
development ;  so  in  ph^'siography,  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  an 
Account  of  all  parts  of  the  earth,  when  only  the  slightest  attention 
^^uld  be  allotted  to  each  ;  it  is  better  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
^ore  significant  parts,  and  to  study  these  in  their  natural  relations, 
introducing  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
^he  distribution  of  various  forms,  and  of  their  relation  to  habitation 
«nd  production.     By  these  means,  a  better  idea  is  gained  of  the 
features  of  the  eartli's  surface,  and  the  scholars  are  enabled  afterwards 
to  recognize  and  enjoy  the  expression  of  the  face  of  nature  when  they 
are  moving  about  over  the  world  in  later  life. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Meteorology,  (a)  Intermediate  or  Grammar 
School  Course.  ThQ  simplest  facts  concerning  the  weather  ma}-  be 
introduced  into  observational  studies  as  earlv  as  the  teacher  desires. 
These  should  be  followed  by  simple  instrumental  records  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  never  so  complex  or  frequent  as  to  be  burdensome,  so 
that  when  the  sixth  and  seventh  year  of  school  is  reached,  the  scholar 
will  have  gained  an  elementary  but  practical  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  the  wind  vane,  and  the  rain-gauge. 
The  barometer  and  hygrometer  should  be  introduced,  if  possible,  but 
not  so  early  as  the  simpler  instruments.  Habits  of  punctuality,  care, 
neatness,  and  system  may  be  taught  by  keeping  a  record,  and  excellent 
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arithmetical  practice  ma}"*  be  given  in  determining  averages  and  totals ; 
but  the  teacher  should  take  care  that  the  scholars'  attention  be 
directed  to  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  changes,  as  well  as  to  their 
intrumental  records. 

Accompanying  the  local  observation  of  weather  elements,  a  simple 
study  of  weather  maps  should  be  introduced ;  but  this  should  progress 
very  slowly,  in  order  that  the  best  value  may  be  derived  from  it. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  service  in  this  connection. 
Assuming  that  the  school  can  receive  a  supply  of  daily  weather  maps 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  school  year,  and  that  it  has  access  to  maps 
received  in  earlier  years :  let  the  teacher  select  several  of  the  older 
maps  on  which  the  winds  over  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  happened  to  be  moving  in  a  systematic  manner,  for 
example,  a  great  volume  of  southerly  winds  moving  northward  from 
the  Gulf  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  inland  from  the  South  Atlantic 
Coast,  while  westerly  winds  are  advancing  across  the  great  plains ; 
or  a  broad  sweep  of  westerly  or  northwesterly  winds  spreading  all 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  as  during  a  cold  wave.  Draw 
the  wind  arrows  in  heavy  black  lines,  for  easier  seeing ;  such  work 
as  this  may  often  be  entrusted  to  advantage  to  some  of  the  better 
draftsmen  among  the  scholars.  In  order  to  enforce  the  idea  that  the 
whole  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  moving,  and  not  simply  the 
winds  at  certain  stations  of  observation,  draw  many  intermediate 
lines,  accordant  with  the  directions  of  the  wind  arrows ;  the  length, 
or  heaviness,  of  these  lines  may  be  made  to  indicate  the  velocity  of 
the  winds.  A  series  of  charts  may  thus  be  prepared  with  little 
trouble,  from  which  an  effective  presentation  of  some  of  the  greater 
facts  of  meteorology  can  be  easily  and  clearly  made.  These  maps 
may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  exercises  in  writing ;  the  description 
of  their  wind  movements  deserves  careful  statement.  When  the 
spiral  winds  about  areas  of  high  pressure  and  of  low  pressure  are 
included  in  the  series,  the  scholars  will  find  all  their  powers  of  verbal 
description  called  on  to  enable  them  to  state  the  facts  properly.  The 
continued  use  of  the  maps  will  also  serve  to  impress  many  geograph- 
ical facts  on  the  memory. 

Areas  of  cloud  and  rainfall  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way ;  and 
their  contrast  with  adjacent  areas  of  fair  or  clear  sky  afford  much 
material  for  study  and  description.  The  presence  of  cle^r  weather  in 
one  region,  while  heavy  rains  are  falling  in  another,  is  thus  taught  in 
a  simple  and  effective  manner. 

The  distribution  of  temperature  should  be  introduced,  first,  by 
entering  the  thermometer  readings  at  the  various  stations  on  the  map 
in  strong  figures,  so  that  a  class  may  easily  see  them ;  and  then 
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^^ ^ographical   sorroandings  of  the  school  furnish  immediate  oppor- 

tt^^Jnities  for  this  work  of  observation  in  the  geographical  line.     The 

wer  of  verbal  expression,  which  should  receive  attention  at  the 

utset,  and  facility  in  writing  and  reading,  which  comes  later,  are 

eveloped  most  naturally  in  connection  with  subjects  that  lie  within 

e  observation  of  the  child,  and  man}'  of  these  are  geographical. 

arratives  involving  travel  and  descriptions  of  foreign  countries  and 

pies  may  be  included  as  properly  in  the  reading  matter  of  the 

chool  as  they  are  in  the  stories  which  children  delight  to  hear  at 

ome.     Inasmuch  as   the  first  vears  of  the   school   work   are,   for 

e  most  part,  years  of  preparation  for   the   work   to  follow,  it  is 

^  the  utmost  importance  that  good  intellectual  habits   be  formed. 

orrect  observation  and  accurate  statement  of   simple   facts,  con- 

ntration   of   thought  on  simple  subjects  which  easily  absorb  the 

^^""^tention,   and   prepise  memory  of    matters  which   readily   remain 

^  the  mind  are  modes  by  which,  through  the  aid  of  geographical 

^Toundings,  good  basal  habits  of  mental  action  ma}'  be  developed. 

I^he  meaning  of  a  map  can  be  gradually  developed  in  the  minds  of 

pils  in  the  third  and  fourth  grade  by  having  the  children,  with 

8  help  from  the  teacher,  first  draw  a  simple  plan  of  the  school- 

m,  marking  the  places  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  the  teacher's 

^^Bk  ;  then  add,  on  the  same  scale,  the  pupils*  desks,  and  then  other 

^^ed  objects.     After  this  has  been  done,  a  sketch  map  of  the  school 

^'^rd  and  the  streets,  or  roads,  in  the  vicinity  may  be  made.     The 

^^^cher  may  first  draw  on  the  blackboard  while  the  pupils  draw  on 

f^^per,  adding  line  after  line,  and  naming  each  as  it  is  drawn.    When 

^H«  sketch  is  finished,  let  a  pupil  point  out  on  It  how  he  would  go 

^^^m    the   school  to   his  home  and   tell   the   points   of  interest  or 

^^Xiportance  passed  on  the  way.     In  this  way,  lines  begin  to  have  a 

^^^presentative  value  in  the  mind  of  the  child.     From  the  map  of  the 

^^me  locality,  the  teacher  may  proceed  to  the  making  of  a  map  of 

^Vie    country,   state,   and  grand    division,    always   emphasizing   the 

^^eaning  of  each  line  used.     If  the  teacher  can  show  pictures  of 

t^laces  never  seen  by  the  class,  as  a  valley  through  which  a  river 

'Qows,  and  will  then  make  maps  of  the  same,  it  will  help  the  pupils  to 

Understand  maps  still  better. 

The  class  may  then  be  taught  to  read  or  interpret  maps  of  different 
kinds,  to  explain  the  use  of  color,  of  shading,  of  parallels,  of  scale, 
«tc.  The  meaning  of  scale  can  be  impressed  upon  the  young  child  by 
the  teacher  by  first  drawing  a  map  in  a  rectangle  divided  into  square 
inches  whose  sides  represent,  for  instance,  just  1000  miles.  Then 
draw  the  same  map  in  a  smaller  rectangle  and  ask  the  children 
^estions  in  reference  to  the  squares,  length  of  lines,  etc. 
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are  persuaded  that  the  error  is  commonly  made,  in  schools  where 
weather  maps  are  used,  of  going  too  fast  under  the  lead  of  the 
teacher's  brief  explanations,  perhaps  because  the  teachers  themselves 
are  not  3'et  familiar  enough  with  the  great  lessons  that  the  maps  may 
give ;  thus  not  only  passing  over  many  matters  with  insufficient 
understanding  by  the  scholars,  but  also  preventing  the  practice 
in  discovery  which  here  develops  so  great  an  intei-est  among  children 
when  Ihey  are  in  a  properly  awakened  state,  and  which  gives  well- 
trained  scholars  so  strong  an  encouragement  in  their  studies.  The 
teacher  should  supply  maps  in  a  proper  order,  he  should  guide  the 
advance  of  the  class  by  judicious  questions ;  but  he  should  leave 
them  to  find  out  the  simple  meteorological  laws,  such  as  those  which 
associate  the  movement  of  the  winds  with  the  distribution  of 
atmospheric  pressure  ;  the  variation  of  temperature  with  the  direction 
of  the  winds,  etc.  In  this  way,  the  following  principles  may  be 
established :  The  winds  flow  towards  the  regions  of  lower  pressures, 
but  they  generally  turn  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  lines  of  pressure- 
decrease,  that  is,  to  the  right  of  barometric  gradient.  The  winds 
blow  faster  when  the  pressure  decreases  rapidly,  and  calms  or 
light  breezes  prevail  where  the  pressure  is  comparatively  equable. 
The  winds  blow  in  left-handed  curving  spirals  in  areas  of  low 
pressure,  and  in  right-handed  outward  spirals  in  areas  of  high 
pressure,  ond  they  are  generally  stronger  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  Southerly  winds  cause  a  rise  of  temperature ;  northerly 
winds  cause  a  fall  of  temperature.  Areas  of  low  pressure  are 
generally  cloudy,  with  rain  in  summer,  and  with  rain  or  snow  in 
winter ;  areas  of  high  pressure  are  prevailingly  clear  with  warm  days 
and  cool  nights  in  summer,  and  with  cold  weather  and  extremel}^ 
cold  nights  in  winter.  These  areas  move  in  a  general  eastward 
course  over  the  country,  carrying  their  changes  of  wind  and  weather 
with  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stationary  observer  suffers 
changes  from  clear  to  cloudy  weather,  and  from  warm  southerly  to 
cool  northerly  or  westerly  winds  as  they  pass.  Thunderstorms  of 
summer  time  generally  occur  in  the  southeastern  quadrant  of  low 
pressure  areas. 

During  the  advance  of  this  work,  current  weather  maps  may  be 
introduced  to  give  exercise  on  the  problems  in  hand,  whenever  they 
serve  the  purpose  well.  A  connection  may  thus  be  made  between 
the  local  weather  noted  at  the  school  and  the  general  atmospheric 
conditions  over  the  country  ;  and  a  passing  rainstorm,  or  a  strong 
change  of  temperature,  may  be  thus  traced  with  great  interest  and 
profit.  All  through  the  work,  continual  practice  should  be  maintained 
in  formulating  and  writing  the  conclusions  reached  by  study.     As 
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the  stud}'  advances,  these  written  records  become,  in  effect,  so  many 
compact  generalizations  in  which  the  scholars'  inductions  are 
preserved.  The  training  of  mental  powers  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  persevering  and  intelligent  study  are  not  among  the  least  of 
the  results  gained  from  work  of  this  kind. 

Without  going  further  through  an  account  of  elementary  exercises, 
based  on  the  weather  map  and  illustrated  by  local  weather  obser- 
vations, we  may  add  a  few  examples  of  subjects  that  may  be  borrowed 
from  meteorology    for    the  aid   of    descriptive    geography.      The 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds  and  the  general  advance  of  areas  of 
high  and  low  pressure  from  west  to  east  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  middle  temperate  zone ;  and  in 
contrast,  the  oblique  northeast  and  southeast  trade  winds,  blowing 
steadily,   with  few   stormy  interruptions,   may  be  instanced  as   a 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  torrid  zone.     The  greater  intensity  of 
weather  changes  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  feature  of  winter,  when  we 
experience   something  of   frigid   conditions ;    the   less   intensity  of 
weather  change  is  a  feature  of  summer,  when  we  are  visited  by 
almost  torrid  heat.     The  general  increase  of  rain  or  snow  within 
areas  of  low  pressure,  as  they  approach  the  Atlantic  Coast,  may  be 
nsed  to  explain  the  aridity  of  our  western  interior  region,  and  of 
other  continental  interiors.     The  smaller  variations  of  temperature 
near  the  coast,  and  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  than  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,   may  be  employed  to  teach  one  of  the 
greatest  climatic  contrasts  of  the  world. 

(b)  High  School  Course.  The  course  in  meteorology  in  the  high 
school  should  be  directed  quite  as  much  towards  a  training  in  the 
methods  of  logical  investigation,  as  towards  imparting  information 
concerning  the  science.  It  should  not  be  attempted  imtil  after  a. 
course  in  physics  is  passed.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the 
shortest  outline  of  the  work  can  be  introduced. 

Facts  of  local  observation  about  the  school  and  of  extended 
observation  through  the  weather  maps  bring  almost  continuous  but 
variable  movements  of  the  atmosphere  before  the  class.  The 
correlations  discovered  from  the  weather  maps  in  the  grammar  school, 
now  reviewed,  show  a  clear  connection  between  the  movement  of  the 
winds  and  a  variety  of  the  other  weather  elements.  Let  it  therefore 
be  suggested  that  the  cause  of  the  winds  be  the  main  line  of  study, 
leaving  the  associated  phenomena  to  be  examined  and  explained  in 
their  natural  connection  with  the  winds. 

Recalling  the  teaching  of  physics,  it  appears  that  no  (uuise  for 
atmospheric  movement  is  so  avaihible  as  convection,  that  is,  a  gravi- 
tative  circulatory  movement,  excited  by  differences  of  temperature. 
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Under  assumed  conditions  as  to  temperatare,  the  resulting  distribution 
of  atmospheric  pressure  and  flow  of  the  winds  may  be  deduced  in 
accordance  with  accepted  physical  principles,  and  this  process  may 
be  at  once  contrasted  with  the  inductive  process  by  which  the 
correlations  of  the  weather  maps  were  established.  It  may  be  then 
stated  that  if  the  distribution  of  temperature  over  the  earth  were 
known,  the  general  circulation  of  the  winds  and  the  distribution  of 
pressure  could  be  predicted,  and,  according  to  the  closeness  of 
agreement  afterwards  found  between  these  predictions  and  the  facts, 
the  theor}'  of  the  convcctional  cause  of  the  winds  would  be  accepted 
or  rejected,  thus  introducing  the  class  to  a  rational  method  of 
scientific  investigation,  applicable  in  all  manner  of  studies,  as  well  as 
in  meteoroIog3\ 

On  perceiving  the  direction  thus  given  to  further  inquiry- ,  the  study 
of  the  control  and  distribution  of  atmospheric  temperature  is  naturally 
taken  up,  because  it  is  manifestly  needed  before  further  advance  can 
be  made.  Under  this  division  of  the  subject  the  teacher  is  advised 
to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  radiant  solar  energy,  which 
traverses  the  celestial  spaces  in  all  directions  from  the  sun,  and  of 
which  a  very  small  part  reaches  the  earth,  and  the  heat  produced 
when  this  energy  is  acquired  or  absorbed  by  terrestrial  matter. 
Interesting  illustrations  of  physical  processes  are  found  in  this 
connection  ;  the  different  rates  of  absorption  of  radiant  energy  by  air, 
water,  and  land,  the  control  of  temperature  by  specific  heat,  latent 
heat,  dynamic  cooling  of  ascending  air  currents,  etc.,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  temperature  on  annual  and  seasonal  isothermal 
charts  may  next  be  studied,  noting  the  prevailingly  high  and  uniform 
temperatures  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  variable  temperature  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  the  prevailingly^  low  temperatures  of  the  frigid 
2ones ;  noting  also  the  small  variations  of  temperature  from  season 
to  season  on  the  oceans,  even  in  relatively  high  latitudes,  while  the 
lands  of  the  temperate  zone  have  extremely  variable  temperatures. 

In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  convcctional  circulation,  it  is  now 
possible  to  predict  the  distribution  of  pressure  and  the  flow  of  the 
winds,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  entirely  the  product  of 
differences  of  temperature  maintained  by  the  sun.  The  predictions 
should  be  carefully  formulated  and  entered  on  a  blank  map  of  the 
world.  A  series  of  annual  and  seasonal  charts  of  pressures  and 
winds  should  then  be  compared  with  the  predicted  consequences  of 
the  theory.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  theory  is  incomplete,  because 
there  are  many  differences  between  its  predicted  consequences  and 
the  facts ;  but  all  these  differences  are  explained  when  adequate 
account  is  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  in  deflecting  the 
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^e  ultimate  form  of  everj  land  area  under  the  slow  wasting  of  its 
surface;  and  during  all  the  progress  of  this  wasting,  a  systematic 
^^sequence  of  forms  is  exhibited.  The  essential  elements  in  the  study 
^ire  thus  introduced  early  and  in  their  simplest  form ;  the  slow  but 
'^K>ntinuous  variation  of  land  forms  under  these  processes ;  the  long 
duration  of  time  that  must  be  considered,  even  if  not  conceived, 
very  part  of  the  land  surface  represents  some  stage  in  the  course  of 
t8  progress  from  its  beginning  in  constructional  uplifting  or  accumu- 
fltion,  towards  its  end  as  a  completed  lowland  of  denudation.  Every 
Jr^art  of  the  district  around  the  school  must  be  regarded  in  its  true 
■^  ight  as  partly  advanced  on  its  way  to  extinction  under  the  ceaseless 
^^ttack  of  the  weather. 

The  particular  consideration  of  rivers,  under  whose  guidance  the 

of  the  land  is  carried  to  the  sea,  may  be  advisably  introduced 

the  next  general  heading ;  because,  from  whatever  constructional 

Ir^rocesses  of  accumulation  or  uplift  a  region  had  its  beginning,  there 

^.rfs  certain  general  features  of  river-life  common  to  all  regions,  and 

^bese  may  be  conveniently  presented  before  the  different  structural 

^inds  of  land  forms  are  taken  up.     This  serves  not  only  to  impress 

^pon  the  scholars  the  systematic  sequence  of  form-changes  during 

the  progress  of  general  denudation,  but  also  to  emphasize  the  many 

features  of  the  land  that  are  associated  with  the  development  of  its 

<irainf^e.     Throughout  this  division  of  the  subject,  particular  care 

should  be  taken  to  bring  the  class  into  sympathy  with  the  subject,  by 

forgetting  for  the  moment  human  measures  of  time  and  looking  at 

•"ivers  in   the   way  rivers  would  look    at    themselves.     Thus    are 

^^amined  the  conditions  that  determine  the  original  drainage  area  of 

^    Tiver,  the  location  of  its  enclosing  divides,  and  the  arrangement  of 

^^Ibutary  branches ;  then  the  quick  deepening  of  its  valleys  and  tho 

^  ^t-aini^e  of  any  lakes  in  which  its  waters  may  be  at  first  detained  2 

^"^^d,  at  the  same  time,  the  development  of  additional  young  side- 

ams,  the  accompanying  subdivision  of  the  drainage  area,  and» 

sionall}',   the   rearrangement  of   discharge    by   the   shifting    of 

ivides  under  the  action  of  active  competing  streams  ;  with  the  rapid 

eepening  of  the  valleys  comes  at  first  the  development  and  later 

e  extinction  of  the  water  falls ;  with  the  widening  of  the  valleys 

^^^Dies  the  slow  spreading  out  of  land-waste  in  fioodplains  where  the 

^:k)atore  streams  meander,  and  in  deltas,   where  the  streams  branch 

^^ut  in   ''distributaries."     Late  in  river-life,  when  the  inter-stream 

bills  are  wasted  away,  the  old  streams  wander  sluggishly  almost  at 

"^ill  along  ill-defined  courses,  slowly  doing  the  little  that  remains  for 

the  completion  of    their  life-work.      During   the   advance  of   this 

consideration,  specific  examples  may  be  given  of  rivers  in  one  or 

15 
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leading  to  the  conclusions,  and  not  simply  the  conclusions,  should 
receive  careful  consideration. 

The  cyclones  and  anticyclones  of  our  latitudes  are  found  of  great 
importance  not  only  in  explaining  the  changes  of  weather  —  as  has 
already  been  made  familiar  from  earlier  study  —  but  also  in  the 
determination  of  the  occurrence  of  local  thunderstorms  and  tornadoes  ; 
for  these  are  determined  for  the  most  part  by  instability  produced  by 
the  importation  of  warm  and  cold  currents  about  the  areas  of  low  and 
high  pressure. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  is  best  introduced  after  the  explanation 
of  winds  and  storms,  both  general  and  local.  It  ma}'  be  used  in 
confirmation  of  the  explanations  alread}'  given  of  the  winds  —  the 
migrating  equatorial  rains  of  the  doldrums ;  the  dry  belts  of  the 
trade  winds,  except  where  they  blow  against  mountains,  the  stormy 
raius  of  the  westerly  winds  in  temperate  and  higher  latitudes  ;  the 
subtropical  winter  rains  —  all  these  follow  as  corollaries  of  the 
movements  alread}'  recognized. 

A  general  review  of  the  subject  ma}'  be  made  under  the  heading  of 
climate,  where  the  various  phenomena  hitherto  studied  separately  may 
now  be  grouped  geographically,  and  considered  especially  with 
regard  to  their  influence  on  the  development  of  organic  life,  and  on 
the  habitation  of  various  regions  b}'  man. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following  expressions  of  judgment 
as  to  the  terms  of  admission  to  colleges  :  — 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  high  schools,  in  fulfilment  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  majority  of  their  pupils,  must  shape  their  work  so  as  to  give 
the  best  available  preparation  for  the  average  duties  of  life  without  regard 
to  college  study; 

And  that  most  hi«:h  schools  cannot  maintain  several  distinct  courses 
^without  weakening  all,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  undue  division  of 
instruction  and  equipment ; 

And  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  pupils  who  have  finished  a  high-schooi 
course  of  the  better  order  should  be  able  to  enter  college  without  serious 
t'nibarrassnuMit  from  lack  of  adjustment,  even  if  they  shall  come  to  desire, 
to  do  so  onlv  at  or  near  the  end  of  their  course  in  hi<jh  schools,  as  is  so 
often  the  case ; 

And  in  view  of  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  desirable  that 
college  graduates,  as  prospective  principals,  teachers,  and  patrons  of  th« 
liigh  schools,  should  be  familiar  by  personal  experience  with  as  much  of 
the  high-school  course  as  practicable,  rather  than  a  special  phase  of  it 
only,  and  so  should  be  in  working  sympathy  with  it ; 
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And  that,  for  many  additional  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  there  shall  be 
the  closest  practicable  relations  between  the  colleges  and  high  schools, 
therefore. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  colleges  should 
accept  as  preparatory  work,  in  such  due  measure  as  a  fair  estimate  of 
of  their  value  shall  permit,  all  studies  which  the  high  schools  are 
compelled  by  their  conditions  to  teach,  and  that,  in  arranging  their 
Tequirements  for  admission,  the  colleges  should  make  provision  for  a 
number  of  alternative  subjects  or  adaptive  studies  suflicient  to  permit  the 
high  schools  to  subserve  their  primary  functions  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  their  students  for  college  without  disadvantageous  dispersion  of 
effort; 

Besolved,  that  physiography,  geology,  and  meteorolog}-  should  be  given, 
iothe  terms  of  admission  to  college,  values  equal  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  work  expended  in  their  pursuit. 

While  ui^Dg  the  acceptance  of  physiography,  geology,  and  meteo- 
rology for  admission  to  college,  the  Conference  do  not  urge  that  the}' 
should  be  required.  In  examinations  for  admission  to  college,  the 
Conference  suggest  that  physiography'  be  given  preference  over  other 
branches  of  geography,  and  that  political  geography  be  required  in 
<K)nnection  with  bistor}\ 

Concerning  the  class  of  questions  most  suitable  for  testing  attain- 
ments, this  being  a  subject  submitted  to  the  Conference,  we  suggest  two 
criteria  which  should  be  met.     The  questions  should  be  (1)  such  that 
00  student  who  is  not  familiar  with  them  can  be  supposed  to  have  an 
Adequate  preparation,  and   (2)    such  that  no  student  who  has  an 
adequate  preparation  can  fail  to  exhibit  it  by  means  of  them  (time 
and  other  necessary  conditions  being  granted).     These  criteria,  we 
think,  will  be  best  met  by  the  selection  of  broad  but  fundamental 
topics,  rather  than  by  narrow  and  special  questions  on  which  the 
student  might  fail  although  well  trained  on  the  subject  in  general. 
In  attempting  to  treat  the  fundamental  topics  recommended  the  ciin- 
didates  will  show  the  precise  character  of  their  command  of  the  sub- 
ject.    If  that  is  loose  and  superficial  it  will  appear  in  their  papers  ;  if 
it  is  thorough  and  precise,  that  will  appear ;  if  it  is  a  mere  memorized 
knowledge  of  facts,  that  will  be  shown  ;  if  it  is  a  keen  analytical  per- 
ception of  causes,  agencies,  and  processes,  that  will   be  indicated. 
AV^hen  such  topics  are  set,  the  candidates  cannot  either  succeed  or  fail 
by  the  mere  hazard  of  questions.     Their  ()pi)ortunitics   are  ample. 
And  if  the  judgment  on  their  papers  rests,  as  it  should,  on  the  nature 
of  the  knowledge  and  training  shown,  and  not  simply  on  the  fact  that 
something  has  been  written,  a  true  estimate  may  be  formed.     **  Catch 
questions"  have  no  place  in  an  examination  for  college.     Among  the 
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leading  to  the  couolusions,  and  not  simply  the  conclusions,  should 
receive  careful  consideration. 

The  cyclones  and  anticj'clones  of  our  latitudes  are  found  of  great 
importance  not  onl}-  in  explaining  the  changes  of  weather — as  has 
already  been  made  familiar  from  earlier  study  —  but  also  in  the 
determination  of  the  occurrence  of  local  thunderstorms  and  tornadoes ; 
for  these  are  determined  for  the  most  part  by  instability  produced  by 
the  importation  of  warm  and  cold  currents  about  the  areas  of  low  and 
high  pressure. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  is  best  introduced  after  the  explanation 
of  winds  and  storms,  both  general  and  local.  It  may  be  used  in 
confirmation  of  the  explanations  alread}'  given  of  the  winds  —  the 
migrating  equatorial  rains  of  the  doldrums ;  the  dr}^  belts  of  the 
trade  winds,  except  where  they  blow  against  mountains,  the  stormy 
rains  of  the  westerly  winds  in  temperate  and  higher  latitudes ;  the 
subtropical  winter  rains  —  all  these  follow  as  corollaries  of  the 
movements  already*  recognized. 

A  general  review  of  the  subject  may  be  made  under  the  heading  of 
climate,  where  the  various  phenomena  hitherto  studied  separately  may 
now  be  grouped  geographically,  and  considered  especially  with 
regard  to  their  influence  on  the  development  of  organic  life,  and  on 
the  habitation  of  various  regions  b}'  man. 

Examinations  for  Admission  to  College. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following  expressions  of  judgment 
as  to  the  terms  of  admission  to  colleges :  — 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  high  schools,  in  fulfilment  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  majority  of  their  pupils,  must  shape  their  work  so  as  to  give 
the  best  available  preparation  for  the  average  duties  of  life  without  reganl 
to  college  study ; 

And  that  most  hi«:h  schools  cannot  maintain  several  distinct  courses 
-without  weakening  all,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  undue  division  of 
instruction  and  equipment ; 

An<l  that  it  is  desinible  that  all  pupils  who  have  finished  a  high-sehooi 
course  of  the  better  order  should  be  able  to  enter  college  without  serious 
tjmbarrassment  from  lack  of  adjustment,  even  if  they  shall  come  to  desire 
to  do  so  onlv  at  or  near  the  end  of  their  course  in  hi«j:h  schools,  as  is  so 
oft(Mi  the  (rase ; 

And  in  view  of  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  desirable  that 
oollege  graduates,  as  prospective  principals,  teachers,  and  patrons  of  th« 
high  schools,  should  be  familiar  by  personal  experience  with  as  much  of 
the  high-school  coui*se  as  practicable,  rather  than  a  special  phase  of  it 
oniy,  and  so  should  be  in  working  sympathy  with  it ; 
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And  that,  for  many  additional  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  there  shall  be 
the  closest  practicable  relations  between  the  colleges  and  high  schools, 
therefore. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  colleges  should 
accept  as  preparatory  work,  in  such  due  measure  as  a  fair  estimate  of 
of  their  value  shall  permit,  all  studies  which  the  high  schools  are 
compelled  by  their  conditions  to  teach,  and  that,  in  arranging  their 
requirements  for  admission,  the  colleges  should  make  provision  for  a 
number  of  alternative  subjects  or  adaptive  studies  sufficient  to  permit  the 
high  schools  to  subserve  their  primar)'^  functions  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  their  students  for  college  without  disadvantageous  dispersion  of 
€ffort; 

Resolved,  that  physiography,  geology,  and  meteorology  should  be  given, 
in  the  terms  of  admission  to  college,  values  equal  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  work  expended  in  Uieir  pursuit. 

While  ui^ng  the  acceptance  of  physiography,  geology,  and  meteo- 
rology for  admission  to  college,  the  Conference  do  not  urge  that  they 
should  be  required.  In  examinations  for  admission  to  college,  the 
Conference  suggest  that  physiography  be  given  preference  over  other 
branches  of  geography,  and  that  political  geography  be  required  in 
<5onnection  with  hi8tor}\ 

CoDcerniog  the  class  of  questions  most  suitable  for  testing  attain- 
ments, this  being  a  subject  submitted  to  the  Conference,  we  suggest  two 
criteria  which  should  be  met.     The  questions  should  be  (1)  such  that 
00  student  who  is  not  familiar  with  them  can  be  supposed  to  have  an 
adequate  preparation,  and   (2)    such  that  no  student  who  has  an 
adequate  preparation  can  fail  to  exhibit  it  by  means  of  them  (time 
and  other  necessary  conditions  being  granted).     These  criteria,  we 
think,  will  be  best  met  by  the  selection  of  broad  but  fundamental 
topics,  rather  than  b}'  narrow  and  special  questions  on  which  the 
student  might  fail  although  well  trained  on  the  subject  in  general. 
In  attempting  to  treat  the  fundamental  topics  recommended  the  can- 
didates will  show  the  precise  character  of  their  command  of  the  sub- 
ject.    If  that  is  loose  and  superficial  it  will  appear  in  their  papers ;  if 
it  is  thorough  and  precise,  that  will  appear ;  if  it  is  a  mere  memorized 
knowledge  of  facts,  that  will  be  shown  ;  if  it  is  a  keen  analytical  per- 
ception of  causes,  agencies,  and  processes,  that  will  be  indicated. 
When  such  topics  are  set,  the  candidates  cannot  cither  succeed  or  fail 
by  the  mere  hazard  of  questions.     Their  opportunities   are  ample. 
And  if  the  judgment  on  their  papers  rests,  as  it  should,  on  the  nature 
of  the  knowledge  and  training  shown,  and  not  simply  on  the  fact  that 
something  has  been  written,  a  true  estimate  may  be  formed.    "Catch 
questions  "  have  no  place  in  an  examination  for  college.     Among  the 
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topics  that  may  be  emplo^^ed  in  such  an  examination,  tlie  following 
are  selected  as  illustrations :  Forms  of  projection  used  in  maps ; 
interpretation  of  topographic  maps  (as  a  part  of  the  required  work  in 
physiography)  ;  the  natural  history  of  a  river  or  a  land  area ;  the 
topography  of  a  familiar  district  expressed  by  sketch  maps  and  by  an 
outline  of  the  region  and  history  of  its  topographic  features ;  the 
significant  features  of  one  of  the  continents  and  of  its  drainage  sys- 
tems ;  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States ;  the  character  of 
ocean  basins  ;  the  relation  of  the  true  continental  border  to  the  water 
line  ;  the  essential  facts  of  the  distribution  of  rainfall,  of  temperature, 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  of  atmospheric  circulation ;  the  char- 
acter and  distribution  of  glaciers ;  the  distribution  of  volcanoes,  of 
deserts,  and  the  significance  of  the  latter ;  cyclones  and  anticyclones ; 
the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Conference  are  called  upon  to 
report  the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Delwyn  A.  Hamlin, 
Master  of  the  Rice  Training  School  of  Boston.  Mr.  Hamlin  met 
with  the  Committee  at  Chicago,  and  was  in  full  harmony  with  the 
general  tenor  of  this  report.  His  death,  May  25th,  occurred  before 
the  signatures  were  attached  to  the  revised  report. 

Professor  Edwin  J.  Houston  dissents  from  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.    C.   CHAMBERLIN,     University    of    Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. 

GEORGE     L.     COLLIE,    Beloit    College,    Beloit, 
Wis. 

W.  M.  DAVIS,  Harvard   University,  Cambridgcy 
Mass, 

♦DELWYN    A.    HAMLIN,     Master    of    the     Rice, 
Training  School,  Boston,  Mcus. 

MARK  W.  HARRINGTON,  The  Weather  Bureau, 
Washington,  D,C. 

CHARLES   F.   KING,   Dearborn    School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

FRANCIS   W.  PARKER,    Principal  of  the  Cook 
County  Xormal  School,  Englewood,  III. 

ISRAEL  C.   RUSSELL,   University  of  MiOUgan,^ 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
*  Deceased. 
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July,  1893. 
To  THE  Committee  of  Ten, 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Chairman:  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  sincerely  regret  my   inability  to   agree   with  the 

Majority  Report  of  the  Conference  on  Geography  (including  Geology 

and  Meteorology)  appointed  by  your  Committee  to  meet  at  the  Cook 

County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  28th,   2yth 

and  30th  ult.     1,  therefore,  respectfully   beg   leave   to  submit  the 

following  Minority   Report,    containing  a  brief   statement  of   some 

of  the  respects  in  which  I  differ  from  the  conclusions  reached  by 

the  rest  of  the  Conference  as  embodied  in  their  Report. 

I  have  before  me  two  Majority  Reports ;  the  first,  consisting  of 
some  fifteen  pages  of  typewritten  matter,  fairly  embodying  the  con- 
clusions reached  b}'  the  majority  of  the  Conference  during  the  confer- 
ence ;  the  second  and  later  report,  consisting  of  some  forty-six 
pages  of  typewritten  matter,  containing  suggestions  afterwards  made 
by  the  members  individually.  In  my  judgment  the  new  and  addi- 
tional matter  is  so  badly  interwoven  into  the  body  of  the  Report,  as 
to  produce  a  lack  of  precision,  which  renders  it  diftlcult,  in  some 
respects,  to  ascertain  exactly  what  conclusions  have  been  reached  by 
the  gentlemen  signing  it.  The  recommendations  of  the  two  Reports, 
liowever,  are  essentially  the  same. 

While  the  Majorit}'  Report  contains  much  excellent  material,  I  am, 
DBvertheless,  reluctantly  compelled  to  dififer  from  man}-  of  its  funda- 
mental conclusions  and  suggestions. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  in  the  Majority  Report  that  "It  did 
not  seem  advisable  to  greatly  modify  the  range  of  subjects  usually 
embraced  under  the  term  geography-. "  Unfortunately,  what  I  most 
strongly  object  to  in  the  Report,  is  the  fact  that  it  greatly,  and  I 
think  unwarrantably,  modifies  such  range  of  subjects. 

The  Majority  Report  states  "  The  natural  order  of  geographical 
subjects  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  following : 

1.  "  Elementary  Geography,  a  broad  treatment  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  and  institutions,  to  be  pursued  in  the  primary,  intermediate 
and  lower  grammar  grades." 

2.  "  Physical  Geography,  a  more  special  but  still  broad  treatment 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth,  atmosphere  and  ocean,  and  of 
the  forms  of  life  and  their  physical  relations,  to  be  pursued  in  the 
later  grammar  grades." 

3.  "  Physiography,  a  more  advanced  treatment  of  our  physical 
environment  in  which  the  agencies  and  processes  involved,  the 
origin,   development,   and  decadence  of  the   forms  presented,  and 
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the  significance  of  the  features  of  the  earth's  face  are  the  lead- 
ing themes,  to  be  pursued  in  the  later  high-school  or  the  early 
college  years." 

4.  '^  Meteorology^  a  specialized  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena, 
to  be  oflFered  by  schools  that  are  prepared  to  do  so  properly,  as  an 
elective  in  the  later  high-school  years." 

5.  ^^  Geology^  a  study  of  the  earth's  structure  and  its  past  history, 
to  be  oflFered  by  schools  prepared  to  do  so  properly,  as  an  elective  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course." 

The  proposed  distribution  of  these  subjects  in  point  of  time  is  as 
follows:  viz.,  1  and  2  are  to  extend  through  all  the  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades;  3,  4,  and  5  are  either  assigned  to  the 
later  high-school  course,  or  are  to  be  elected  during  the  last  high- 
school  or  early  college  year. 

The  break  thus  introduced  in  the  sequence  of  geographical  studies 
is,  in  my  judgment,  exceedingly  inadvisable.  The  advantages  of  the 
continued  study  of  an}^  subject  are  generally  recognized  by  educators. 
If  an  intermission  of  several  years  in  the  geographic  studies  is  per- 
mitted, between  the  grammar  grades  and  the  latter  part  of  the  high- 
school  course,  much  time  will  necessarily  be  lost  in  again  bringing 
the  mind  of  the  student  to  the  point  it  reached  when  it  temporarily 
abandoned  these  studies. 

But,  apart  from  this,  the  proposition  to  replace  the  general  subject 
of  phj'sical  geography  in  the  high  school  by  specialized  branches  of 
the  science,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Majority  Report,  and  its  adoption,  I  believe,  would  work  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  intelligent  study  of  natural  science  not  only  in  the 
schools,  but  also  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  physical  geography  for  the  presentation  and 
classification  of  geographic  facts  is  well  known.  Under  its  general- 
izations, the  numerous,  and,  to  the  child,  the  often  disconnected  facts 
of  geography  fall  into  orderly  groupings,  and  much  that  has  hitherto 
perplexed  and  harassed  its  naturally  inquisite  mind,  first  finJs 
intelligent  explanation. 

In  my  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  natural  science,  I  have 
found  the  study  of  physical  geography  always  to  attract,  and  often 
to  charm  the  mind  of  the  student.  Moreover,  physical  geograph}' 
forms  the  natural  introduction  to  elementary  natural  science,  since  it 
treats  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  things  that  are  constantly 
before  the  child's  observation.  Here  is  taught,  or  should  be  taught, 
the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  three  dead  geographic  forms,  the 
land,  the  water  and  the  air,  and  the  two  living  forms,  plant  and 
animal  life.     The  proposition  to  change  all  this  for  the  doubtftd  and 
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untried  advantage's  of  a  so-called  new  study  is,  I  think,  unwarranted 
and  means  retrogression  and  not  progression. 

A  tendency  unfortunately  exists  in  educational  circles  to  decry  all 
t.hat  is  old,  and  to  laud  .and  magnify  all  that  is  new.  Such  is  the 
/ruit  of  specialism,  not  of  broad  culture.  The  minds  of  the  geologist 
stud  meteorologist,  in  my  opinion,  are  too  evident  in  the  recom- 
xnendations  of  the  Majority  Report.  The  advantages  of  the  special 
^departments  of  geology  and  meteorology  have,  I  fear,  been  so 
Wagnified  as  to  prevent  the  intelligent  consideration  of  the  remaining 
branches,  the  study  of  which  is  equally  necessary  for  the  broad 
<:2ulture  of  the  child. 

While  I  agree  with  the  Majority   Report  that  the  work  of  the 

earlier  and  intermediate  grades  should  deal  ^^  Not  only  with  the  face 

of   the   earth    but  with  elementary    considerations  in    astronomy, 

meteorology,  zoSlogy,  and  botany,  etc.,"  I  do  not  do  so  entirely 

for  the  reason  assigned;  namely,  that  ^^  Unless  this  admixture  of 

subjects  is  fairly  included  under  the  elementary  courses  of  geography 

many  scholars  will  not  gain  a  knowledge  of  even  the  outlines  of 

these  important  subjects,"  but  mainly  because  I  regard  elementary 

geography  as  practically  identical  with  elementary  natural  science, 

which  I  firmly  believe  should  form  as  essential  a  part  of  primary 

education  as  either  language  or  number.     The  child,  in  my  judgment, 

should  be  taught  the  elementary  facts  of  natural  science  along  with 

its  letters.     The  study  of  nature  should  form  a  large  part  of  its  first 

School  work,  if,  indeed,  not  the  only  part. 

That  characteristic  of  childhood  which  finds  expression  in  intense 

Curiosity  as  to  the  why  of  the  things  it  sees  around  it,  and  which 

l^ads  it,  when  intelligent,  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  its  unwilling  adult 

Auditors,  a  deadly  fusilade  of  questions  that  too  frequently  discloses 

^heir  ignorance,  can,  if  properly  directed,  be  made  in  the  study  of 

elementary  geography  of  considerable  importance  to  early  education. 

"Children  are  close  observers  and  possess  the  faculty  of  imagination 

to  a  degree  much  greater  than  is  generally  credited.     Let  then  the 

first  lessons  of  the  child  be  limited  to  the  things  it  can  see  and 

handle,  and  much  will  be  done  to  ensure  success. 

I  would  recommend  that  in  elementar}-  geographical  work,  no  text- 
books l>e  permitted  to  be  used ;  at  least,  no  books  such  as  those  in 
general  use,  and  that  only  those  parts  of  the  earth  be  studied  where 
the  child  lives,  and  only  those  things  on  such  parts  with  which  the 
child  is  brought  into  actual  contact,  either  in  the  house,  along  the 
streets  or  roads,  on  the  playground,  or  in  the  school  room.  Such  a 
study  of  geography  will  naturally  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  ehiUl, 
and  will  form  the  best  method  of  ensuring  interest  in  iu  studies, 
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the  significance  of  the  features  of  the  earth's  face  are  the  lead- 
ing themes,  to  be  pursued  in  the  later  high-school  or  the  early 
college  years.*' 

4.  '^  Meteorology^  a  specialized  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena, 
to  be  offered  by  schools  that  are  prepared  to  do  so  properly,  as  an 
elective  in  the  later  high-school  years." 

5.  '^  Geology y  a  study  of  the  earth's  structure  and  its  past  history, 
to  be  offered  by  schools  prepared  to  do  so  properly,  as  an  elective  in 
the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course." 

The  proposed  distribution  of  these  subjects  in  point  of  time  is  as 
follows:  viz.,  1  and  2  are  to  extend  through  all  the  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades ;  3,  4,  and  5  are  either  assigned  to  the 
later  high-school  course,  or  are  to  be  elected  during  the  last  high- 
school  or  early  college  year. 

The  break  thus  introduced  in  the  sequence  of  geographical  studies 
is,  in  my  judgment,  exceedingly  inadvisable.  The  advantages  of  the 
continued  study  of  an}''  subject  are  generally  recognized  by  educators. 
If  an  intermission  of  several  years  in  the  geographic  studies  is  per- 
mitted, between  the  grammar  grades  and  the  latter  part  of  the  high- 
school  course,  much  time  will  necessarily  be  lost  in  again  bringing 
the  mind  of  the  student  to  the  point  it  reached  when  it  temporarily 
abandoned  these  studies. 

But,  apart  from  this,  the  proposition  to  replace  the  general  subject 
of  physical  geography  in  the  high  school  by  specialized  branches  of 
the  science,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Majority  Report,  and  its  adoption,  I  believe,  would  work  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  intelligent  study  of  natural  science  not  only  in  the 
schools,  but  also  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  physical  geography  for  the  presentation  and 
classification  of  geographic  facts  is  well  known.  Under  its  general- 
izations, the  numerous,  and,  to  the  child,  the  oflen  disconnected  facts 
of  geography  fall  into  orderly  groupings,  and  much  that  has  hitherto 
perplexed  and  harassed  its  naturally  iuquisite  mind,  first  finJs 
intelligent  explanation. 

In  my  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  natural  science,  I  have 
found  the  study  of  physical  geography  always  to  attract,  and  often 
to  charm  the  mind  of  the  student.  Moreover,  physical  geographj^ 
forms  the  natural  introduction  to  elementary  natural  science,  since  it 
treats  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  things  that  are  constantly 
before  the  child's  observation.  Here  is  taught,  or  should  be  taught, 
the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  three  dead  geographic  forms,  the 
land,  the  water  and  the  air,  and  the  two  living  forms,  plant  and 
animal  life.     The  proposition  to  change  all  this  for  the  doubtflil  and 
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And  that,  for  many  additional  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  there  shall  be 
the  closest  practicable  relations  between  the  colleges  and  high  schools, 
therefore, 

Besolved^  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  colleges  should 
accept  as  preparatory  work,  in  such  due  measure  as  a  fair  estimate  of 
of  their  value  shall  permit,  all  studies  which  the  high  schools  are 
compelled  by  their  conditions  to  teach,  and  that,  in  arranging  their 
requirements  for  admission,  the  colleges  should  make  provision  for  a 
number  of  alternative  subjects  or  adaptive  studies  sufficient  to  permit  the 
high  schools  to  subserve  their  primary  functions  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  their  students  for  college  without  disadvantageous  dispersion  of 
effort  ; 

Revived,  that  physiography,  geology,  and  meteorology  should  be  given, 
in  the  terms  of  admission  to  college,  values  equal  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  work  expended  in  their  pursuit. 

While  urging  the  acceptance  of  physiography,  geology,  and  meteo- 
rology for  admission  to  college,  the  Conference  do  not  urge  that  they 
should  be  required.  In  examinations  for  admission  to  college,  the 
Conference  suggest  that  physiography  be  given  preference  over  other 
branches  of  geography,  and  that  political  geography  be  required  in 
<^nnection  with  history. 

Concerning  the  class  of  questions  most  suitable  for  testing  attain- 
DJents,  this  being  a  subject  submitted  to  the  Conference,  we  suggest  two 
<^rtteria  which  should  be  met.     The  questions  should  be  (1)  such  that 
'Jo  student  who  is  not  familiar  with  them  can  be  supposed  to  have  an 
adequate  preparation,  and    (2)   such  that  no  student  who  has  an 
*^equate  preparation  can  fail  to  exhibit  it  by  means  of  them  (time 
^tid  other  necessary  conditions  being  granted).     These  criteria,  we 
^^ink,  will  be  best  met  by  the  selection  of  broad  but  fundamental 
^^^pics,  rather  than  by  narrow  and  special  questions  on  which  the 
^t^iident  might  fail  although  well  trained  on  the  subject  in  general. 
^  ^  attempting  to  treat  the  fundamental  topics  recommended  the  can- 
"^^  Idates  will  show  the  precise  character  of  their  command  of  the  sub- 
J^^t.     If  that  is  loose  and  superficial  it  will  appear  in  their  papers  ;  if 
^^  is  thorough  and  precise,  that  will  appear ;  if  it  is  a  mere  memorized 
^^nowledge  of  facts,  that  will  be  shown  ;  if  it  is  a  keen  analytical  per- 
ception of  causes,  agencies,  and  processes,  that  will  be  indicated. 
"VVhen  such  topics  are  set,  the  candidates  cannot  either  succeed  or  fail 
^y  the  mere  hazard  of  questions.     Tlieir  opportunities  are  ample. 
And  if  the  judgment  on  their  papers  rests,  as  it  should,  on  the  nature 
t>f  the  knowledge  and  training  shown,  and  not  simply  on  the  fact  that 
^mething  has  been  written,  a  true  estimate  may  be  formed.     *' Catch 
questions"  have  no  place  in  an  examination  for  college.     Among  the 
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because  it  deals   with  objects  that  come  within  the  range  of   its 
observation. 

I  entirely  disagree  with  the  Majority  Report  in  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  time  now  devoted  to  the  study  of  geography 
and  the  results  of  such  work  ;  viz., 

"  In  general,  however,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Conference  that 
too  much  time  is  given  to  the  subject  in  proportion  to  the  results 
secured.  It  is  not  their  judgment  that  more  time  is  given  to  the 
subject  than  it  merits,  but  that  either  more  should  be  accomplished 
or  less  time  taken  to  attain  it." 

In  the  first  place  I  respectfully'  submit  that  the  statement  is  no 
truer  of  geography'  than  of  any  other  study  of  the  lower  grades. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  is  as  true  of  geography  as  it  is  of  either  number 
or  language.  The  excellent  work  in  geography  that  is  now  being 
done  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  gener^ 
ally  throughout  the  United  States,  will,  I  feel  assured,  in  its 
results,  compare  favorably  with  those  attained  in  either  number  or 
language. 

For  the  general  puiposes  of  classification,  the  studies  of  the  lowest 
schools  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  following  general 
heads;  viz.,  physical  science,  number  and  language. 

I  would  introduce  physical  science  in  the  lowest  schools  by  the 
study  of  geography,  which  in  its  eai'liest  stages  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  observations  of  the  simplest  natural  phenomena.  As 
already  remarked  in  its  earliest  stages,  geography  should  be  limited 
in  place,  to  a  description  of  that  part  of  the  earth  where  the  child 
lives,  and  in  subject  matter,  to  those  things  which  it  sees,  handles , 
and  compares. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  child's  first  lessons  in 
language  be  given  through  the  medium  of  natural  science  thus 
intixxluced  by  elementary  geography.  I  believe  that  a  great  advan- 
tage would  be  derived  in  so  teaching  a  child  language  in  connection 
with  the  studies  in  physical  science.  And  this  without  that  *'  Dawd- 
ling and  dwelling  on  trivialities  "  which  I  agree  with  the  Conference 
in  unqualifiedly  condemning.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  would 
not  urge  undue  pressing  of  the  work,  "  In  order  that  the  time  given 
to  geography  may  be  shortened."  In  all  early  school  work  it  is  best 
to  make  haste  slowly. 

But,  apart  from  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  geography,  as  a  branch  of 
elementary  natural  science,  can  advantageously  be  crowded  into  fewer 
terms  by  devoting  to  it  a  greater  number  of  hours  per  term.  What- 
ever may  be  the  advantages  derived  from  such  a  plan  in  either  number 
or  language  work,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  exist  in  elementary 
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science  work.     Eai'ly  scientific  ideas  to  become  well  grounded  should 
^  of  gradual  growth.     Like  all  ideas  based  on  observation,  time 
^ornis  an  important  factor  in  their  acquirement ;  time  for  the  observa- 
tions to  be  made ;  time  for  them  to  be  thoroughly  absorbed  ;  time 
^OT  them   to   be   intelligently  observed,  and   time   for  the   cori-ect 
conclusions  to  be  reached.     In  mere  memorizing  studies,  hurr}*  may 
Po^ess  advantages,  but  in   elementary  scientific  studies   the  time 
€ienient  is  of  prime  importance. 

^t  is  not,  however,  in  the  lower  grades  only  that  the  Committee 

^^press  their  belief  that  too   much  time  is  expended  in  teaching 

S^ography.     They  urge  the  same  as  regards  the  higher  grades.     It 

^^  indeed  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  in  the  study  of  physical 

geography,  that  they  believe  marked  changes  are  necessary ;   and 

••"^s,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  result  of  the  experience  or  belief  of  at 

*^ast  a  majority  of  the  Conference,  that  not  only  the  study  of  geog- 

'^pby  in  general,  but  of  physical  geograpiiy  in  particular  lias  failed 

^  awaken  the  interest  or  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils.     An 

^-^perience  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  teaching  physical  geography,  I 

^^  happy  to  say,  is  directly  at  variance  with  this  conclusion.     On 

^•tie  contrary,  I  have  invariably   found   this   study   to   awaken    the 

"*^^^eliest  interest  and  not  infrequently  to  arouse  marked  enthusiasm. 


or  do  I  believe  that  the  general  experience  of  teachers  in  this 
^ aspect  would  bear  out  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Majority  Report. 
Should,  however,  the  facts  be  as  claimed  in  some  localities,  for  I 
^^nnot  credit  such  to  be  generally  true,  it  would  seem   that   this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  that  very  lack  of  definiteness  and 
^ant  of  logical  order  of  sequence,  which  I  regret  to  believe  charac- 
terizes both  the  matter  and  the  recommendations  of  much  of  the 
Majority  Report. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  topics  as  properly  coming  under  the 
head  of  general  geography  ;  viz., 

1.  Elementary  geography,  consisting  entirely  of  the  simplest  facts 
of  physical  geography. 

2.  Descriptive  geography. 

3.  Mathematical  geography. 

4.  Political  geography. 

5.  Physical  geography,  including  a  sj'stematic  classification  and 
co-ordination  of  the  more  or  less  disconnected  facts  studied  under 
heads  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  including  the  new  facts  that  will  neces- 
sarily present  themselves  as  a  result  of  such  classification  and 
coordination. 

I  would,  as  already  stated,  limit  the  early  study  of  geography  to 
the  simplest  elementary  ideas  of  physical  geography. 

16 
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As  the  child  advances  in  its  observations  of  the  earth  immediately 
around  it,  the  study  of  descriptive,  mathematical,  and  political 
geography  should  begin ;  that  is  to  say,  after  elementary  natural 
geography  has  been  sufficiently  taught,  the  other  branches  of  geog* 
raphy  are  to  be  studied  together.  In  this  respect  I  quite  agree  with 
the  ideas  advanced  by  the  Majority  Report.  I  feel  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  not  only  should  geographical  studies  continue  through  all 
grades  to  the  high  school,  but  also  that  physical  geography  should  be 
taken  up  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  high-school  course,  rather 
than  during  the  last  year.  I  believe  this  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  study  of  physical  geography  is  necessary  to  properly  generalize 
and  systematize  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  facts  embraced  under 
ordinary  geography,  and  I  believe  that  this  should  be  done  immed- 
iately at  the  close  of  such  general  geographical  studies  and  not  only 
along  with  them. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  considerable  attention  should  be  given 
to  maps  and  map  drawing.  In  all  cases,  however,  such  studies 
should  be  preceded  by  ideas  of  relative  size  and  direction.  The 
meaning  of  parallels  and  meridians  should  be  thoroughly  taught 
before  any  extended  work  is  attempted  on  maps.  For  this  purpose 
the  use  of  a  spherical  blackboard,  or  a  large  blackboard  or  blackened 
sphere  so  prepared  as  to  be  readily  used  with  chalk  is  recommended. 
Smaller,  individual,  spherical  blackboards  can  also  be  advantageously 
employed  for  individual  use  by  the  pupils. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Majority  Report  as  regards  the  value  of 
the  repeated  use  of  maps,  and  of  the  necessity  for  teaching  the  child 
how  to  interpret  them  intelligently. 

As  regards  the  presentation  of  physical  geography  I  would  suggest 
the  following  arrangement  of  topics,  based  mainly  on  Guyofs  plan, 
as  being,  in  my  experience,  an  order  of  sequence  that  has  invariably 
given  good  results. 

1.  The  Inside  of  the  Earth. 

The  Heated  Interior  and  its  Effects. 

2.  The  Outside  of  the  Earth. 

a.  The  Land. 

b.  The  Water. 

c.  The  Air. 

d.  Plants. 

e.  Animals,  including  Man. 

In  teaching  these  topics  I  would  suggest  the  following  order: 

1.  What  is  it?     Definition. 

2.  Where  is  it?     Distribution. 

3.  Why  is  it?     Cause. 
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1.  Wliat  is  it  f  Definition.  — In  physical  geography,  as  indeed  in 
all  studies,  definite  ideas  must  be  had  as  to  what  the  thing  studied  is. 
Clear  and  concise  definitions  should  be  given,  the  definitions,  as  far 
as  possible,  being  vitalized  either  by  the  thing  itself,  or  by  a  picture  of 
the  thing,  if  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  readily  obtained. 

2.  WJiere  is  it  9  DistribiUion,  —  Clear  ideas  of  the  distribution  of 
the  five  geographic  fovms  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  the 
stady  of  physical  geography,  in  order  that  the  efifects  of  each  form 
on  the  other  can  be  thoroughly  understood. 

It  is  under  this  second  head  that  the  knowledge  of  map  drawing, 
already  taught  in  the  lower  grades,  can  be  applied  as  follows : 

The  student  should  be  required  to  draw  an  outline  map  of  the  earth, 
preferably  on  a  Mercator's  projection,  and  to  represent  thereon,  as  they 
are  studied^  the  distribution  of  the  different  classes  of  features  or  forms* 

If  the  work  under  this  second  head  be  intelligently  directed,  most 
of  the  facts  already  acquired  in  the  lower  grades  can  now  be  grouped 
or  arranged  in  a  systematic  form,  and,  when  complemented  by  the 
third  step,  will  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

3.  Why  is  it?  Cause,  —  The  study  of  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  present  features  of  the  earth,  or  are  now  modifying  them, 
constitute  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  physical  geography,  and 
should  be  carefully  insisted  on ;  indeed,  the  effects  of  these  causes 
should  be  taught  throughout  the  entire  course  of  geography-,  from  the 
primary  grades  to  the  end.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  effects 
should  be  traced  to  their  causes  will  of  necessity  vary  with  the  work 
of  the  different  grades.  It  is  in  this  final  study  of  the  subject  in  the 
early  high  school  years  that  the  relations  between  causes  and  effects 
should  receive  their  most  extended  treatment. 

I  agree  with  the  Majority  Report  as  regards  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  causes  that  have  produced  and  modified  or  are  now 
modifying  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  I  would  not,  however, 
limit  the  study  of  these  causes  in  the  high-school  course  to  what  the 
Report  calls  physiography,  which  is  practically  limited  to  the  land 
areas,  but  would  extend  it  equally  to  the  ocean  and  atmosphere  and 
to  the  life  of  the  earth  generally ;  for,  if  the  study  be  thus  limited  to 
the  land,  and  is  not  equally  extended  to  the  effects  such  changes  in 
the  land  and  water  areas  have  on  climate  and  especially  upon  plant 
and  animal  life,  it  loses  much  of  its  broad  cultural  value. 

A  study  of  physical  geography  based  on  the  scheme  I  have  outlined 
cannot,  in  my  judgment,  fail  to  possess  great  attractiveness  to  the 
student,  and  to  prove  an  important  factor  in  ensuring  broad  mental 
culture. 

Whatever  differences  ot  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  proper  methods 
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of  teaching  geography  in  the  primary  grades,  I  think  there  should  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  method  best  suited  to  the  high-school  grade. 
Here  I  would  iuvariably  begin  each  topic  by  a  concise  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  principles  which  modem  science  has  discovered  con- 
cerning it.  If  science  is  not  agreed  as  to  such  principles,  I  would 
give  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  carefully  avoiding  controversial 
matter,  except  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  work. 

Having  concisely  stated  the  principles,  I  would  show  how  such 
principles  can  be  deduced  from  the  observations  already  made  by  the 
student,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  work  actually  required  in  the 
lower  grades,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  from  the  observations  it  may 
reason abl}'  be  assumed  the  student  has  made  for  himself,  outside  of 
school  work,  pointing  out  how  the  interpretation  of  such  observations 
necessarily  leads  to  the  scientific  law  already  stated,  supplying  where 
necessary  the  missing  links.  In  this  manner  the  law  as  stated  may 
be  shown  to  be  presumably  correct.  I  think  this  preferable  to  any 
attempt  to  make  the  students  deduce  the  law  themselves.  In  other 
words,  the  scheme  proposed  would  not  attempt  to  build  up  the  science 
b}'  observations,  but  rather  to  make  the  observations  confirm  the 
already  deduced  law. 

Moreover,  in  their  recommendation  to  place  additional  subjects  in 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  the  Conference  go  beyond 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed ;  viz.,  *'  To  consider  the 
proper  limits  ....  the  best  method  of  instruction,  the  most  desir- 
able allotment  of  time  for  the  subject,  the  best  method  of  testing 
pupils'  attainments  therein  ....  of  each  principal  subject  which 
enters  into  the  programme  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States 
and  into  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college."  The  Conference 
exceed  their  powers ; 

1.  In  proposing  new  studies  for  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  In  naming  subjects  not  required  for  admission  to  colleges. 

3.  In  recommending  the  dropping  of  a  subject  now  specially  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  many  colleges. 

Among  the  colleges  that  require  physical  geography  in  their 
entrance  examinations  I  would  mention  the  following :  namely, 
the  Sliefl3eld  School  of  Science,  the  Boston  Polj'technic  Institute, 
Princeton  University,  University  of  Kansas,  Cornell  College,  Iowa, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Swarthmore  College,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, University  of  Michigan,  Cornell  University,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Majority  Report  is  characterized  by  a  curious  and  persistent 
insistance  as  to  the  peculiar  claims  of  physiography,  which  it  styles 
advanced  and  modernized  physical  geography. 
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I  radically  disagree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Majority 
Report  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  that  I  object  so  much  to  the  use  of 
the  term  ph3'siography,  since  I  agree  with  the  Conference  that  names 
are  of  little  importance,  provided  their  significance  is  fully  under- 
stood. To  my  mind,  however,  the  word  physiography  is  vague  and 
misleading.  Its  meaning,  as  indicated  by  its  etomology,  is  a  drawing 
of  nature,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Huxley  employed  it  to  cover 
the  subject  matter  of  a  certain  course  of  lectures,  on  natural  phenom- 
ena in  general,  and  on  the  basin  of  the  Thames  in  particular.  Unless 
it  is  specifically  stated  as  to  what  the  natural  drawing  is,  no  precise 
meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  word. 

The  meaning  of  phj^siographic  as  an  adjective  is  more  definite  ;  for 
example,  physiographic  geology.  But  even  here  authorities  are  at 
variance.  Dana  limits  the  scope  of  physiographic  geology  '^To  a 
general  survey  of  the  earth's  surface  features."  Clear]}-,  however, 
such  a  limitation  is  not  intended  by  the  Majority  Report,  which 
would  include  dynamical  geology.  The  Majorit}-  Report  would  make 
physi<^aphy  include  not  only  a  survey  of  the  earth's  present 
features,  but  also  an  account  of  the  agencies  or  forces  that  have 
produced  or  are  now  producing  or  modifying  such  features.  But 
this  is  what  Prestwich  calls  physical  geology,  by  which  he  means 
Physical  and  Stratigraphical  Geology  as  distinguished  from  Paleanto- 
logical  Geology ;  the  one  deals  with  inorganic  and  the  other  with 
organic  matter. 

Geike  defines  physiographic  geology  as  "  That  branch  of  geological 
inquiry  which  deals  of  the  evolution  of  the  existing  contours  of 
dry  land,"  and  this  it  would  appear  comes  nearest  to  the  meaning 
given  to  physiography  by  the  Majority  Report. 

But  it  is  primarily  the  study  of  geography  and  not  geology  that  the 
Conference  is  considering,  and,  if  a  new  term  is  needed,  it  would  seem 
that  physiographic  geography  would  be  indicated.  The  existence  of 
the  well-known  term  physical  geography,  in  my  opinion,  renders  the 
coining  of  the  new  word  inadvisable. 

The  uncertainty  surrounding  the  name  physiography  is  recognized 
by  the  Century  Dictionary,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  (lelinition  ; 
viz.,  "A  word  of  rather  variable  meaning,  but,  as  most  generally 
used,  nearly  or  quite  the  equivalent  of  physical  geography." 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  Majority  Report  as  regards  its  recom- 
mendations for  the  high-school  course. 

Concisely  these  recommendations  are  that  physical  geography  be 
dropped  out  of  the  high-school  course,  and  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  elementary  geography  as  now  taught  in  the  secondary  and 
elementary  grades. 
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It  is  proposed  to  replace  physical  geography  by  s 

1.  Physiography 

2.  Meteorology, 
and,  provisionally, 

8.   Geology. 

In  order  to  criticize  intelligently  this  selection  of  topics  proposed 
for  the  high-school  course,  a  brief  review  of  the  topics  included  under 
the  head  of  physical  geography  may  be  of  value.  Physical  geography 
treats  in  general  of  the  distribution,  etc.,  of  the  land,  water,  air, 
plants  and  animals. 

Tabulating  the  many  branches  of  science  which  come  under  this 
very  general  heading,  we  have  the  following;  viz., 


r  1.  Vo 

'  a.  The  interior  of  earth  < 

L2.  Sei 


Physical 
Gboobapht" 


1.  Land 


1 


h*  The  crust  of  earth 


2.  Water 


{I 


Continental 
Oceanic 


{ 


Volcanology. 
Seismology. 

1.  Formationd!  changes— Fhydography. 

2.  Land  masses. 

"  Orographj. 

^ ,  Topography. 


8.  Air 


r  1.  Climate 
2.  Winds  ft  storms 
8.  Precipitation 


8.  Belief  forms 

Oceanography  or 
Thalassography 

—  Climatology 

—  Anemography 

—  Hyetology 


>  Hydrography. 
Meteorology. 


4.  PlanU 


{ 


Botany  or 
Phytology 


6.  Animals  —      Zotflogy 


{ 


Zoological  gc  ^graphy 
Ethnography 


^  Biology. 


In  place  of  the  varied  topics  thus  embraced  under  the  term 
physical  geography,  portions  from  nearly  all  of  which  have  already 
been  necessarily  introduced  into  the  studies  of  the  lower  grades, 
we  have  the  exceedingly  limited  range  of  topics  embraced  mainly 
under  a  subdivision  of  the  land  ;  viz.,  that  relating  to  the  formation 
and  changes  of  the  crust,  or  physiography. 

It  is  true  that  the  study  of  the  water,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  actions 
of  rivers,  lakes,  glaciers,  etc.,  is  included  among  the  causes  of  these 
changes,  but  their  study  is  only  incidental. 

I  have  not  included  geology  in  the  above  tabular  review,  since, 
generally  speaking,  geology  may  be  regarded  as  practically  treating 
of  the  same  topics  as  physical  geography,  with,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction ;  i.  e.  that  geology  is  properly  limited  to  a  study  of  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  physical  geography  to  the  earth  as  it  is. 
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That  I  am  correct  in  my  estimate  of  the  limited  scope  of  physiog- 
raphy, as  the  Majority  Report  understands  it,  will,  I  think,  appear 
from  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  itself; 

On  page  5,  '^  But  this  woold  be  made  relatively  subordinate  to  the 
main  theme,  namely,  the  geography  of  the  lands." 

Again  on  page  7,  ^' As  there  must  be  a  selection  of  topics,  the  Con- 
ference recommend  that  the  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
formation  and  modification  of  the  earth's  surface,  essentially  so  indi- 
cated under  the  head  of  physiography,  be  regarded  as  having  the 
most  vital  importance,  both  to  the  general  student  and  to  the 
prospective  teacher." 

Or  on  page  8,  '^  Physiography,  a  more  advanced  treatment  of  our 
physical  environment,  in  which  the  agencies  and  processes  involved, 
the  origin,  development,  and  decadence  of  the  forms  presented,  and 
significance  of  the  features  of  the  earth's  face,  are  the  leading 
themes." 

Or  again  on  page  27,  '^We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
physi<^aphy  of  the  land." 

And  again  on  page  80,  ^^  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  consider 
only  that  part  of  the  subject,  that  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  land  forms." 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  the  so-called  advanced 
and  modernized  physical  geography,  it  is  fairly  crystallized  in  the 
following  phrase,  taken  from  page  30,  of  the  Report: 

'^  Its  progress  from  first  beginning  in  constructional  uplifting,  or 
accumulation,  towards  its  end  in  a  completed  lowland  of  denudation." 

I  believe  no  further  comment  is  necessary  in  this  connection  unless 
it  be  to  review  the  very  curious  reason  assigned  for  the  introduction 
of  physiograph}'  into  the  high-school  course  (see  page  7)  : 

"  Unless  either  physiography  or  geology  is  retained  in  the  high 
school  and  given  vitality  and  efficiency,  a  serious  danger  threatens 
the  whole  geographic  line  of  study  in  the  lower  schools,  for  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  of  geography  have  not  taken  courses  beyond  the 
high  schools,  and  in  the  immediate  future  are  not  likely  to  go  further 
in  their  education,  and  if  they  are  not  taught  the  elementary  processes 
and  principles  of  these  sciences  then  they  will  have  little  real  strength 
as  teachers  of  geography."  The  Conference  have  curiously  con- 
founded the  functions  of  the  high  school  with  that  of  the  normal 
school.     Comment  is  unnecessary. 

As  regards  the  advisability  of  introducing  meteorology  into  the 
high-school  course  in  place  of  physical  geograpliy,  the  same  general 
objections  can  be  urged  as  in  the  case  of  physiography;  viz.,  the 
replacing  of  a  special  for  a  general  study. 
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It  would  m  my  judgment  be  bad  enough  if  it  were  proposed  to 
substitute  the  general  subject  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena 
for  the  more  extended  subject  of  phj'sical  geography  ;  but  to  propose 
a  substitution  of  the  highly  specialized  subject  the  Committee  desire 
to  make  of  meteorology,  namely,  the  weather  and  its  attendant 
phenomena,  is,  I  feel  sure,  a  great  error,  and  one  calculated  to  work 
much  harm  to  that  part  of  the  school  system  on  which  the  college 
and  university  depends  so  largely  for  its  students. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
the  topics  proposed  under  meteorology  is  somewhat  illogical  as  regards 
order  of  sequence  and,  therefore,  not  calculated  to  insure  the  best 
results ;  for,  this  is  unnecessary,  being  secondary  in  consideration  to 
the  objection  urged  against  the  subject  itself. 

I  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Report  "  That  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  colleges  should  accept  as  pre- 
paratory work,  in  such  due  measure  as  a  fair  estimate  of  their  value 
shall  permit,  all  studies  which  the  high  schools  are  compelled  by  their 
conditions  to  teach,  and  that,  by  arranging  their  requirements  for 
admission,  the  colleges  should  make  provision  for  a  number  of  alter- 
native subjects  or  adaptive  studies  sufficient  to  permit  the  high  schools 
to  subserve  their  primary  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare 
their  students  for  college  without  disadvantageous  dispersion  of 
effort." 

I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  them  ''  That  phj'siography,  geology, 
and  meteorology  should  be  given  in  the  terms  of  admission  to  college 
values  equal  to  the  full  extent  of  the  work  expended  in  their 
pursuit;*'  for  this,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  giving  separate  credits 
for,  in  many  respects,  two  closely  allied  subjects ;  namely,  physiog- 
raphy and  geology. 

Nor  can  I  see  any  valid  reason  why  so  comparatively  special  a 
subject  as  that  of  physiography  should  be  given  any  preference  over 
any  other  special  branches  of  geography. 

I  desire  in  this  connection  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  to  the  fact  that  for  some  reason  which  I  am  unable  to  com- 
prehend, the  Majority  Report  fails  to  make  any  provision  whatever 
for  the  studies  of  botany  and  zoology,  or  generally  for  the  subject  of 
biology.  Why  the  particular  branches  of  physical  geography  recom- 
mended have  been  selected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remaining  branches 
is  difficult  to  say. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  take  direct  issue  with  the  statement 
repeatedly  made  during  the  Conference,  and  contained  by  inference 
in  the  Majority  Report,  that  all  existing  works  on  physical  geography 
are  practically  useless  because  insufficiently  modernized  and  advanced. 
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The  magnificent  works  of  Humboldt,  the  valuable  comparative 
geography  of  Ritter,  and  the  classic  writings  of  Guyot,  treat  of 
physical  geography  or  geophysics  in  its  truest,  broadest  sense,  and 
need  fiur  better  argument  and  more  convincing  reasons  than  those 
advanced  by  the  Majority  Report,  in  order  to  be  successfully  relegated 
to  obscurity. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  how  exceedingly  new  is  the 
modernized  and  advanced  physical  geography  referred  to  in  ttie 
Report,  that  the  Conference  express  their  conviction  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  cannot  be  taught  except  by  the  happy  few  who  have 
mastered  i^,  and  that  the  Conference,  therefore,  gravely  recommend 
that  until  Physiography  be  put  in  accessible  form  the  study  of 
geology,  pure  and  simple,  be  substituted  for  it.  That  they  should 
be  willing  to  recommend  the  displacement  of  a  well  tried  branch  fbr 
the  sake  of  a  branch  they  acknowledge  cannot  yet  be  generally  taught, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  partaking  of  that  broad,  liberal  spirit  in 
modem  educational  matters  so  necessary  for  true  advance. 

EDWIN  J.  HOUSTON. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE  ON  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


To  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

The  undersigned  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,  appointe 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Denver,  Colo.,  Jul 
9y  iS95>  h^  ^hc  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  discussing  the  rur; 
school  problem  in  its  four  several  aspects,  each  of  which  has  been  tl* 
special  care  of  a  subcommittee  of  three  persons,  who  have  submittecl  the 
results  from  time  to  time  to  the  criticism  of  the  entire  committee.  Thes 
subcommittee  reports  are  preceded  by  a  general  introduction,  written  t 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  in  which  a  history  of  the  fo 
mation  of  the  committee  is  given,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  th 
recommendations  of  the  several  subcommittees.  In  the  appendix  will  t 
found  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  illustrative  of  different  poin 
made  in  the  several  reports. 

Henry  Sabin, 

D.  L.   KlEHLE, 

A.  B.  Poland, 
C.  C.  Rounds, 
J.  H.  Phillips, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
S.  T.  Black, 
W.  S.  Sutton, 
L.  E.  Wolfe, 
W.  T.  Harris, 
L.  B.  Evans, 

C.  R.  Skinner. 


REPORT  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE   ON    RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  the  Naiumal  Council  of  Education : 

The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  School 
appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Denvei 
Colo.,  July  9,  1895,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  July  5  the  Committee  on  Stat 
School  Systems  made  a  report  on  the  Rural  School  Problem,  throug! 
its  chairman,  Henry  Sabin.  C.  C.  Rounds,  President  of  the  Council 
urged  immediate  action,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  g 
the  growing  interest  in  the  question  of  improving  the  condition  of  th 
rural  schools.  Other  members  joined  in  the  discussion,  and,  on  motion 
of  B,  A.  Hinsdale,  the  chair  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ^vi 
who  should  submit  a  plan  for  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject. 

July  9  the  committee  reported  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  undertaken,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  an  investigi 
tion  of  the  subject  of  Rural  Schools,  embracing  such  topics  as  revenues  and  expenditure 
the  constitution,  organization,  and  duties  of  boards  of  management  and  control,  and  tli 
provision  of  suitable  teachers.  More  definitely,  said  investigation  shall  be  conducted  i 
general  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  School  Systen 
sabaitted  to  the  Council  at  its  present  session. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  conduct  this  investigation,  sal 
committee  to  consist  of  the  following  persons :  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa ;  D.  L.  Kiehl 
of  Minnesota;  A.  B.  Poland,  of  New  Jersey;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire 
J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Alabama ;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  ;  S.  T.  Black,  of  Californii 
W.  S.  Sutton,  of  Texas ;  and  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  \ 
urgently  requested  to  appropriate,  at  some  session  to  be  held  during  the  course  of  the  pre 
ent  annual  meeting,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  such  part  thereof  1 
may  be  necessary,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  investigation,  including  the  publicatic 
ol  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  should  report  within  the  period  of  two  years,  in  such  for 
9A  it  may  determine,  and  that  it  be  authorized  to  publish  its  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
G.  P.  Brown, 

D.   L.  KlEHLE, 

J.  R.  Prsston, 
EARb  Barnks, 

CommilUc 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE   ON    RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education : 

The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools 
appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Denver, 
Colo.,  July  9,  1895,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  July  5  the  Committee  on  State 
School  Systems  made  a  report  on  the  Rural  School  Problem,  through 
its  chairman,  Henry  Sabin.  C.  C.  Rounds,  President  of  the  Council, 
urged  immediate  action,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  growing  interest  in  the  question  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
rural  schools.  Other  members  joined  in  the  discussion,  and,  on  motion 
of  B^  A.  Hinsdale,  the  chair  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five, 
who  should  submit  a  plan  for  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject. 

July  9  the  committee  reported  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  there  be  undertaken,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Rural  Schools,  embracing  such  topics  as  revenues  and  expenditures, 
the  constitution,  organization,  and  duties  of  boards  of  management  and  control,  and  the 
provision  of  suitable  teachers.  More  definitely,  said  investigation  shall  be  conducted  in 
general  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  School  Systems 
sabflutted  to  the  Council  at  its  present  session. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  conduct  this  investigation,  said 
committee  to  consist  of  the  following    persons :    Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa ;  D.  L.  Kiehle 
of   Minnesota;    A.  B.  Poland,  of  New  Jersey;    C.  C.  Rounds,   of   New   Hampshire 
J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Alabama ;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan ;   S.  T.  Black,  of  California 
W.  S.  Sutton,  of  Texas ;  and  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  b< 
urgently  requested  to  appropriate,  at  some  session  to  be  held  during  the  course  of  the  pres 
ent  annual  meeting,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  such  part  thereof  ai 
may  be  necessary,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  investigation,  including  the  publicatioi 
of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  should  report  within  the  period  of  two  years,  in  such  fom 
as  it  may  detennine,  and  that  it  be  authorized  to  publish  its  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
G.  P.  Brown, 
D.  L.  Kiehle, 
J.  R.  Prbston, 

Commtticc 
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IV.  Instruction  and  Discipline.  Subcommittee  :  W.  T.  Harris,  Chair- 
man ;  A.  B.  Poland,  L.  E.  Wolfe. 

1.  Methods  of  teaching  and  government  peculiarly  affecting  rural 
schools. 

2.  Courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  other  appliances. 

3.  Working  programmes. 

4.  Gradation  and  classification  of  pupils. 

5.  The  relations  of  rural  schools  to  their  environments :  as  to  farm 
life,  mining  life,  etc. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  investigation  of  the  several  subdivisions 
of  the  general  subject  should  follow  two  main  lines : 

1.  The  condition  of  rural  schools  now  existing. 

2.  Changes  to  be  recommended ;  what  is,  and  what  should  be. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  that  the  committee  should  go  into  his- 
tory or  development  farther  than  to  make  the  conditions  that  now  exist, 
and  the  reforms  that  are  recommended,  intelligible.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  changes  to  be  made,  or  reforms  to  be  proposed,  should  have 
respect  to  existing  facts  \  that  they  should  be  practical  in  the  rational 
sense  of  that  word. 

It  was  further  left  to  the  several  subcommittees  to  determine  the  meth- 
ods to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  their  work,  and  to  exercise  the  greatest 
freedom  in  enlisting  aid  from  every  possible  source. 

Each  subcommittee  was  thus  left  free  to  formulate  such  questions  as 
seemed  best  designed  to  elicit  the  desired  information  in  the  most  definite 
form. 

The  committee  met  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  February  18  and  19, 1896,  for 
consultation  and  comparison  of  results.  An  informal  meeting  was  held 
during  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Buffalo  in 
July,  1896,  at  which  time  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  full 
committee  at  Chicago  November  18  to  21, 1896.  The  chairman  of  each 
subcommittee  was  also  directed  to  have  such  preliminary  matter  ready  at 
that  time  as  would  embrace  all  the  essential  points  necessary  to  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  final  report  to  be  made  to  the  Council 
in  July.  It  was  also  voted  to  ask  certain  experts  in  rural  school  matters 
to  meet  with  the  committee,  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  benefit  of 
their  experience. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago,  as  determined. 
The  entire  committee  was  present  at  each  session,  with  the  exception  of 
D.  L.  Kiehle,  who  for  satisfactory  reasons  was  not  present  until  Thursday 
morning.  The  following  gentlemen  were  present  upon  invitation  of 
the  chairman : 

John  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Western  School  Journal ^  Topeka,  Kan.; 
^  W.  Stetson,  State  Superintendent  of  Maine ;  J.  L.  Pickard»  of  Iowa 
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City,  la. ;  O.  T.  Bright,  County  Superintendent  of  Cook  county,  111. ; 
Albert  G.  Lane,  City  Superintendent  of  Chicago ;  D.  E.  McClure,  County 
Superintendent  of  Oceana  county,  Mich.;  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Madison, 
Wis.;  President  F.  W.  Parker,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School;  G.  R. 
Shawhan,  County  Superintendent  of  Champaign  county,  III. ;  John 
Trainer,  of  Decatur,  III.;  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago; J.  J.  Schobinger,  of  Morgan  Park,  111.;  W.  S.  Jackman,  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School;  A.  W.  Edson,  State  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  general  discussion,  one 
half  day  being  allotted  to  each  of  the  four  subcommittees  in  the  following 
order :  School  Maintenance,  Supervision,  Supply  of  Teachers,  and  Instruc- 
tion and  Discipline.  Friday  and  Saturday  were  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  preliminary  reports  submitted  by  the  chairmen  of  the  respective 
subcommittees.  The  sessions  were  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  1 2  m.  and  from  3 
to  6  p.  M.  In  order  to  facilitate  discussion  printed  or  typewritten  copies 
of  the  main  propositions  in  each  report  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
present.  During  Friday  and  Saturday  the  reports  were  read  section  by 
section,  and,  after  alterations  and  amendments  as  suggested  by  various 
members  of  the  committee,  they  were  adopted. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  the  reports  of  the  different  subcommittees 
should  appear  in  the  printed  volume  in  the  following  order : 

1.  School  Maintenance. 

2.  Supervision. 

3.  Supply  of  Teachers. 

4.  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

On  motion  the  entire  matter  of  printing  the  report,  when  completed, 
was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  the 
suggestion  that  he  confer  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  regard  to  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  national  bureau  for 
publication  purposes. 

T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  The  University  of  Chicago ;  W.  S.  Jackman,  of 
the  Chicago  Normal  School,  and  F.  H.  King,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  were 
requested  to  prepare  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  a  course  of  study 
especially  adapted  to  agricultural  environments.  This  discussion  consti- 
tutes Appendix  G  of  this  report. 

Appendix  A ^  consisting  of  a  paper  read  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Jacksonville,  is  published  by  order  of 
the  committee.  The  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  and  the  paper  by 
Dr.  White,  designated  as  Appendix  /,  and  the  paper  by  F.  W.  Parker, 
Appendix  H^  are  inserted  by  the  same  authority.  The  other  matter  in 
the  appendix  has  been  placed  there  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
committee,  leaving  the  selection  to  the  choice  of  the  chairman  of  each 
subcommittee  and  of  the  general  committee. 
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The  date  for  publication  of  the  report  was  fixed  at  from  four  to  six 
weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Council  at  Mil- 
waukee. After  determining  that  the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
should  send  a  typewritten  or  printed  copy  of  his  report  to  each  member 
of  the  committee  before  publication  for  suggestions  or  amendments,  the 
committee  adjourned. 

In  the  foregoing  historical  statement  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
follow  the  exact  order  of  proceedings,  but  only  to  gather  from  the  Secre- 
tary's records  such  main  points  as  will  give  the  Council  exact  information 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  committee. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  adjournment  of  the  committee  the 
chairman  of  each  subcommittee  prepared  his  report,  and  printed  or  type- 
written copies  were  sent  to  other  members,  and  also  in  all  cases  to  persons 
who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  point  out  omissions  or  to  suggest  altera- 
tions. As  a  result  these  reports  represent  the  combined  experience  of 
many  competent  persons  besides  members  of  the  committee.  This 
method  led  to  much  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  chairmen,  but 
it  has  undoubtedly  aided  them  very  materially  in  making  a  broader  and 
much  more  comprehensive  report.  The  committee  found  itself  con- 
fronted from  the  beginning  with  the  fact  that  the  environments  of  schools 
differ  so  much  in  various  sections  of  the  country  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  other  than  very  general  suggestions.  Conditions  vary  so  much 
between  Maine  and  California,  or  Minnesota  and  Texas,  that  what  would 
be  an  excellent  system  in  one  would  possibly  fail  in  the  other. 

SCHOOL    MAINTENANCE. 

Those  who  read  the  following  reports  will  find  that  several  recom- 
mendations are  made  by  more  than  one  subcommittee.  Thus  in  the 
matter  of  organization  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  larger  unit  than  the 
district,  as  the  township  or  the  county,  is  very  strenuously  insisted  upon 
by  two  or  more  subcommittees.  It  is  a  fact  of  such  great  importance 
that  other  essential  points  hinge  upon  this.  The  arguments  are  very  fully 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  School  Maintenance,  but  the 
general  committee  is  fully  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  effecting  this 
change  wherever  the  district  system  at  present  prevails.  It  would  con- 
duce to  effectiveness  and  simplicity  of  organization ;  to  economy  in  the 
use  and  distribution  of  funds ;  to  the  equalization  of  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion, and  to  a  system  of  supervision  which  would  produce  better  results 
from  the  instruction  given  in  the  rural  schools. 

Again,  all  the  subcommittees  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  consolidation 
of  schools  which  are  too  small  to  employ  profitably  the  time  of  one  teacher 
into  larger  schools,  when  practicable,  in  order  that  better  instruction  may 
be  provided  than  is  possible  under  the  present  system.    This  involves 
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paying  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  some  central  school  at 

public  expense.    The  different  subcommittees  have  reached  this  con- 

iion,  each  from  its  own  standpoint.     The  inferences  drawn  from  facts 

d  figures  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  argument.     The  conclusions 

rived  at  in  the  discussion  of   the  two  points,  organization  and  con- 

iidation,  are  very  broad,  and  would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  some 

^ion  of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  manner  of  raising  and  distributing  the  revenues  has  been  care- 
'ly  investigated,  and  the  subcommittee  having  that  subject  in  charge 
ems  to  have  reached  very  wise  and  just  conclusions.     The  township,  or 
'Ccial  district,  in  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  reside  should  contribute 
<  the  school  funds,  as  should  the  county  and  the  state.     Every  interest 
^ncemed  in  the  education  of  children  should  bear  a  proportionate  share 
f   the  burden  of  taxation.     In  the  distribution  of  school  funds,  because 
>f   the  community  of  interests  involved  in  popular  education,  the  strong 
&nd  wealthy  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools  in  weak  and  impov- 
erished districts.    It  may  not  be  possible  to  provide  equal  school  facilities 
in  every  part  of  the  state,  but  every  district  in  which  a  school  is  estab- 
lished should  be  assured  beyond  all  doubt  of  a  sufhcient  sum  of  money 
to  employ  a  competent  teacher  for  the  minimum  number  of  months  or 
^ays  fixed  by  the  law.     The  duty  of  providing  for  the  pupils  of  the  rural 
schools  the  means  whereby  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  high  schools  in 
^^'i*  neighborhood  has  not  been  overlooked.     It  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
^*s  fully  these  points.     Attention  is  invited  to  them  as  set  forth  in  the 
^Port  of  the  Subcommittee  on  School  Maintenance. 

SUPERVISION. 

T^he  subject  of  school  supervision  is  discussed  under  the  general  divi 
*^^  of  state,  county,  township,  and  district.    The  task  assigned  this  sul 


tlaittee  is  difficult  because,  as  far  as  rural  schools  are  concerned,  the 
^10  well-defined  lines  of  work  upon  which  there  is  a  general  agrt 
t.    There  is  great  need  of  supervision  which  is  intelligent  and  wh' 
tes  with  it  some  degree  of  authority.     As  a  general  thing,  the  offi 
as   state   superintendent  has  only  advisory  authority.     He 
e  suggestions,  but  they  carry  with  them  no  more  force  than  thei 
character  and  influence  of  the  officer  who  makes  them.     He  \^: 
removed  from  the  rural  schools,  and  is  too  much  engaged  in  c 
ters  connected  with  his  ofhce,  to  come  into  close  touch  with  then 
9r  present  interests. 
No  one  qaestions  that  supervision  should  be  compulsory.     Ir 
^^h  is  the  case  in  most  states  today.     The  great  question  connecte 
^       Is  how  to  make  it  effective.     A  supervisor  who  has  charge  of  • 
^^  scboob  or  more,  scattered  over  an  entire  county,  finds  it  imp 
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to  control  and  direct  them  in  accordance  with  well-devised  plans.  Accord- 
ingly the  subcommittee  urges  township  or  district  supervision  where  it  is 
practicable,  or  that  each  supervisor  should  have  such  deputies  or  assistants 
as  will  enable  him  to  reach  every  part  of  his  field.  Again,  if  supervision 
is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  the  product  of  skill  and  intelligence.  As 
well  put  an  ordinary  seaman,  selected  from  the  crew  by  lot,  in  charge  of 
an  ocean  steamer,  with  its  precious  cargo  of  lives  and  wealth,  as  to  place  a 
raw,  uncultivated  man  or  woman,  selected  by  the  chances  of  a  political 
convention,  in  charge  of  the  schools  in  which  our  youth  are  being  trained 
for  citizenship.  The  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  certain  qualifi- 
cations, moral  and  mental,  with  some  experience  in  teaching,  should  be 
exacted  from  everyone  who  aspires  to  the  duties  of  a  supervisory  office. 
The  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  a  supervisor  of  schools  have  been 
so  minutely  discussed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  restate  them  here.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  knowledge  and  skill,  enthusiasm  and  patience,  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance,  firmness  and  justice,  are  requisite  in  one  who  would 
discharge  his  duties  conscientiously  and  with  due  regard  to  the  highest 
good  of  all  concerned. 

The  importance  of  bringing  the  school  into  touch  with  the  farm 
and  the  home  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  (Appendix  O).  To 
this  end  the  supervisor  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
peculiar  conditions  of  life  in  his  supervisory  district.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  visit  the  school  and  consult  with  the  teacher.  He  must  meet 
school  officers  and  parents,  awaken  their  sympathy  and  arouse  their 
interest,  if  he  would  do  his  whole  duty.  He  must  have  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
especially  as  concerns  sanitation  and  hygiene,  in  teachers'  meetings,  and 
in  general  school  work  throughout  his  entire  territory. 

A  wise  supervisor  cannot  fail  to  observe  carefully  the  environments  of 
the  school,  which  exert  a  powerful,  though  unconscious,  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  pupils.  The  bearings  of  the  sesthetical  upon  the  ethi- 
cal side  of  the  child's  nature,  the  relations  of  music  and  art  as  determin- 
ing the  development  of  the  child  along  right  lines,  should  be  observed 
and  guarded  as  well  in  the  rural  as  in  the  city  schools. 

SUPPLY    OF   TEACHERS. 

The  question  of  the  support  afforded  teachers  is  one  great  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  rural  school.  The  following  table  showing 
the  average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers  in  rural  schools  has  been  com- 
piled from  answers  to  circulars  sent  out  to  state  superintendents.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  most  states  the  statistics  make  no  distinction  between 
city  and  rural  school-teachers.     Consequently  many  of  the  returns  are 
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estimated.    They  are  valuable,  however,  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
general  information. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California'.. . . 

Colorado* 

Connecticut .. . . 

Delaware 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts' 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . . . . 


Maks 

Feuutlet 

US 

|20 

33 

30 

67 

56 

50 

45 

30 

30 

35 

33 

30 

25 

40 

35 

35 

30 

40 

32 

36 

34 

40 

33 

35 

22 

29 

29 

32 

26 

29 

25 

40 

31 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  York*  .... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  5. . 

Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Malm 

Femalca 

$40 

$34 

60 

45 

35 

30 

85 

60 

30 

30 

37 

37 

35 

29 

42 

33 

40 

36 

30 

27 

36 

31 

53 

37 

39 

27 

28 

25 

36 

36 

46 

30 

45 

40 

In  connection  with  above  table  we  must  take  into  account  that  in 
only  a  few  states  is  the  average  length  of  the  school  over  eight  months. 
This  includes  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  rural  districts,  so  that  it  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  in  general  the  country  teacher  finds  employment  not  to 
exceed  seven  months  in  a  year,  and  often  not  more  than  five  or  six. 

The  subcommittee  regrets  that  so  few  are  able  to  apprehend  the  quali- 
ties essential  to  a  good  teacher.  Professional  fitness  is  ignored  in  nearly 
every  case.  The  smaller  the  unit  of  organization  the  greater  is  the  dis- 
position to  engage  teachers  for  short  periods  of  time.  All  engagements 
should  be  for  one  year  at  least,  and  frequent  changes  of  teachers  should 
be  discouraged. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  intrusted  to  this  subcommittee  has 
reference  to  the  training  and  preparation  of  teachers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  normal  school  in  most  states  does  not  reach  down  and  take  hold 
of  the  common  district  school.  There  is  room,  as  indicated  in  the  report, 
for  a  series  of  normal  training  classes  with  a  course  of  one  year,  or  at 
most  two  years,  not  modeled  after  a  state  normal  school,  but  suited  in  all 
respects  to  the  needs  of  a  class  of  young  people  from  whom  we  draw 
nearly  all  our  rural  school-teachers.  Instruction  for  one  year  in  such  a 
school  could  be  made  to  so  inspire  students  with  a  desire  for  knowledge, 

'  Includes  schools  of  not  more  than  two  teachers. 
"  Includes  the  schools  in  the  agricultural  sections  only. 

3  Based  on  fifty-two  male  teachers  and  143  female  teachers  in  towns  under  ^500,000 
valuation. 

*l9.26  a  week,  counting  thirtythree  and  one-third  weeks  in  a  year. 
SNot  fnclnding  the  city  of  Philadelphia! 
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to  SO  fill  them  with  the  teaching  spirit,  as  to  work  a  most  beneficent 
change  in  the  schools  coming  under  their  charge.  The  proposition  to 
establish  continuous  sessions  in  normal  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the  sub- 
coropiittee's  report,  is  full  of  promise  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
school-teachers  without  withdrawing  them  from  active  service.  The 
terms  and  courses  could,  under  the  plan,  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable 
them  to  attend  a  normal  school  for  work  in  regular  courses  of  study 
during  that  large  part  of  the  year  not  occupied  in  teaching.  A  course 
for  one  year  is  indicated  below.  If  extended  to  two  years,  the  extension 
should  consist  not  so  much  in  the  introduction  of  new  branches  as  in 
doing  something  more  than  elementary  work  in  the  branches  already  in 
the  curriculum. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ONE  YEAR  OF  FORTY  WEEKS. 


General  Divisions 

First  Term 

Seoowl  Term 

Language. 

Reading  and  Literature. 

Grammar. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Natural  and  Physical  Science. 

Geography. 
Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Botany. 
Elementary  Physics. 

History. 

U.  S.  History. 
Ciril  Government. 

General  History. 
Biography. 

Professional  Studies. 

School  Economy. 
Elementary  Psychology 
Practice  Teaching. 

Physiology  with  special  reference 

to  hygienic  conditions. 
Practice  Teaching. 

The  number  of  lessons  in  each  branch  per  week  must  be  determined 
by  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  the  class.  Singing  and  drawing 
should  have  such  a  place  as  their  importance  demands.  At  least  two 
lessons  per  week  for  each  of  them  should  be  insisted  upon. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  completed  in  one  year  is  arranged  according 
to  relation  of  subjects  and  not  according  to  order  of  study.  It  embraces, 
so  far  as  elements  are  concerned,  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  a  teacher  to  deal  with  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  with 
history  and  civil  government,  with  literature  and  language,  and  with  so 
much  of  music  and  art  as  the  conditions  of  the  school  will  admit.  While 
provision  is  made  for  professional  training,  the  success  of  such  a  course 
as  this  as  a  means  for  preparing  teachers  for  their  work  will  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  good  judgment  and  skill  of  those  who  are 
•"} trusted  with  the  management  of  the  school.     The  tendency  to  overload 
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such  a  course,  to  crowd  two  years'  work  into  one,  will  have  to  be  ver 
carefully  guarded  against.  The  entire  course  is  intended  to  be  only  elc 
mentary,  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  class  of  teachers  who  have  bu 
little  preparation,  and  are  not  able  from  various  reasons  to  devote  mor 
than  one  year's  time  to  attendance  upon  a  normal  school.  The  advar 
tages  of  a  school  of  this  nature  would  be  greatly  enlarged  by  the  possessio 
of  a  carefully  selected  library,  and  of  sufficient  apparatus  for  purposes  t 
illustration  and  experiment.  If  the  students  could  be  taught  to  make  thi 
apparatus,  with  maps,  charts,  etc.,  for  use  in  rural  schools,  it  would  add  t 
their  usefulness  as  teachers.  Very  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  th 
pupils  from  coming  in  contact  with  disciplined  minds  in  the  persons  c 
their  instructors.  But  few  rural  teachers  know  how  to  study  or  how  t 
get  the  most  out  of  the  books  which  fail  into  their  hands. 

Summer  schools,  reading  circles,  and  institutes  have  received  their  shar 
of  attention.     The  whole  ground  has  been  well  covered  and  will  repay 
careful  perusal. 

The  scheme  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  has  bee 
thoroughly  digested.  There  will  be  some  who  may  not  agree  with  th 
subcommittee  in  all  particulars,  but  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  to 
many  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  are  contented  with  the  lowest  grade  c 
certificate  which  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  law.  There  is  a  gres 
necessity  for  some  scheme  such  as  is  here  recommended,  whereby  teachei 
can  rise  step  by  step  in  their  calling,  if  they  earnestly  desire  to  improve 
On  the  other  hand,  this  scheme  furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not  afforc 
ing  further  professional  recognition  of  any  kind  to  those  who  show  n 
disposition  or  no  ability  to  do  anything  better  in  the  line  of  preparatio 
for  their  work. 

INSTRUCTION    AND   DISCIPLINE. 

The  report  under  this  head  will  be  found  to  embrace  several  importai 
recommendations.  Some  of  these  will  provoke  discussion,  but  most  < 
them  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  commend  themselves  to  every  thoughtfi 
person.  The  report  opens  a  broad  field  of  inquiry,  which  must  of  nece: 
sity  receive  more  attention  as  the  wants  and  necessities  of  rural  schoo 
are  better  considered. 

The  evils  of  attempting  to  grade  the  rural  school  as  the  city  school 
graded  arc  very  clearly  set  forth,  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  thoj 
normal  schools  which  as  part  of  their  work  train  teachers  for  rural  schoo 
should  carefully  impress  upon  such  teachers  the  necessity  of  considerir 
the  size  of  the  school  in  determining  the  uses  and  abuses  of  grading  an 
classifying  pupils.  This  suggestion  is  all  the  more  pertinent  in  vie 
of  the  movement  in  many  states  to  require  some  previous  profession 
training  as  a  prerequisite  for  entering  any  public  school  as  a  teacher. 
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Considering  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  rural  school  need  not 
differ  in  any  material  point  from  that  provided  for  the  city  school,  it  is  urged 
that  the  aim  of  such  a  course  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  con 
ditions  of  inorganic  and  organic  nature,  and  to  pursue  the  studies  of 
literature,  language,  and  history,  as  they  are  necessary  for  his  entrance 
upon  civilization.  The  difference  in  courses  of  study  for  rural  or  city 
schools  is  found  to  be  in  those  collateral  branches  which  relate  to  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  pupil  or  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  dwells.  The 
report  upon  this  point  is  very  full  and  will  repay  a  careful  study  of  its 
details.  The  subcommittee  calls  especial  attention  to  the  relation  of  the 
course  of  study  to  the  system  of  grading  and  classification.  The  sugges- 
tions made  are  of  great  practical  value  in  any  discussion  which  endeavors  to 
determine  the  method  of  adapting  a  course  of  study  to  the  wants  and  con- 
ditions of  rural  schools.  It  cannot  but  be  very  helpful  to  be  told  that  the 
course  of  study  is  the  measuring  rod  used  only  to  determine  at  what  point 
in  his  work  the  pupil  has  arrived,  and  not  a  Procrustean  bed  used  to 
give  the  work  the  lifeless  beauty  of  a  dead  uniformity. 

The  consolidation  of  those  schools  which  have  become  so  reduced  in 
numbers  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  maintain  them  separately,  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  at  public  expense  to  other  schools  than  their  own,  and 
the  concentration  of  higher-grade  pupils  at  a  central  point,  are  urged  as 
means  of  lessening  many  of  the  evils  from  which  rural  schools  are  suffer- 
ing. This  provision,  having  been  grafted  into  the  law  of  several  states, 
bids  fair  to  prove  of  great  benefit.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has 
commended  itself  as  economical,  and  as  a  means  of  affording  better 
teachers  and  consequently  better  schools.  The  matter  of  improved 
roads  enters  incidentally  into  this  discussion,  as  having  great  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  transporting  children  to  central  points  for  school 
purposes. 

In  connection  with  school  exercises  at  the  town  or  county  center,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  competitive  examinations  are  not  recommended  unless 
they  are  very  carefully  guarded.  The  feature  of  social  intercourse,  the 
stimulus  which  comes  from  meeting  with  his  mates,  have  advantages 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected. 

Home  reading,  with  what  is  termed  school  extension,  is  dwelt  upon 
at  such  length  as  its  prominence  demands  {Appendix  O),  To  carry 
good  reading  material,  whether  of  science,  literature,  or  fiction,  prose 
or  poetry,  into  the  schools  and  homes  of  the  rural  districts  must  be  a 
part  of  any  educational  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  making  country 
life  more  endurable  or  more  attractive.  The  various  recommendations 
of  this  part  of  the  report  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  those  even  who  may  not  wholly  agree  with  them. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Your  committee  has  called  in  the  aid  of  a  number  of  persons  whos 

time  and  thought  have  been  largely  given  to  matters  connected  with  th 

management  and  instruction  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  rural  schools 

It  ^ras  found  impossible  to  embrace  the  entire  matter  placed  at  our  dis 

posal  in  the  body  of  the  report.     We  have,  therefore,  printed  much  of  i 

"^    the  form  of  an  appendix,  believing  that  it  will  add  largely  to  th' 

value  of  this  report.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  point  has  beei 

covered,  or  that  the  entire  subject  has  been  exhausted.     The  committe< 

"^s  endeavored  diligently  and  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  throw  some  ligh 

^F^on  what  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  subjects  embracin/ 

a.  v^xy  large  field.     While  there  are  many  points  worthy  of  especial  atten 

^*^^*^  ,  I  have  gathered  up  the  following  as  a  brief  summary  of  those  whicl 

be  considered  of  most  pressing  importance  : 

SUMMARY. 

2.  For  purposes  of  organization,  maintenance,  or  supervision,  noth 
should  be  recognized  as  the  unit  smaller  than  the  township  or  thi 
"^J  iity ;  the  school  district  is  the  most  undesirable  unit  possible. 

2.  Every  community  should  be  required  to  raise  a  certain  sum  for  th( 
I>port  of  its  schools  as  a  prerequisite  for  receiving  its  share  of  publii 
^^*iey.     A  certain  definite  sum  should  be  appropriated  to  each  schoo 
^  of  the  state  funds,  and  the  remainder  should  be  divided  in  accordano 
^"thsome  fixed  and  established  rule,  a  discrimination  being  made  in  favo 
^^*     townships  most  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  school  purposes. 

3-  One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schoo 

*^s  in  Us  isolation,  and  its  inability  to   furnish  to  the  pupil  that  stimu 

^tive  influence  which  comes  from  contact  with  others  of  his  own  ag( 

'^^    advancement.     The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  collecting 

J  ^Pils  from  small  schools  into  larger  and  paying  from  the  public  fund 

**  ^heir  transportation,  believing  that  in  this  way  better  teachers  can  b 

*.  ^Vided,  more  rational  methods  of  instruction  adopted,  and  at  the  sam( 

^^   the  expense  of  the  schools  can  be  materially  lessened. 

««%.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fill  the  rural  schools  with  untrained,  imma 

^     teachers.    The  establishment   of   normal  training  schools,  unde 

**^petent  instructors,  with  short  courses,  each  year  of  which  shall  b( 

^     '^pletc  in  itself,  would  do  much  to  remedy  this  evil.     The  extensioi 

^^    adjustment  of  the  courses  and  terms  of  the  state  normal  schools  s< 


1^      ^^  constitute  a  continuous  session  would  enable  them  to  contribut 

3     ^^«  directly  than  now  to  the  improvement  of   the  teachers  of  rura 

3^^^iols  {Appendix  S),     The  state  would  then  be  justified  in  demandin| 

^^  ^^e  degree  of  professional  training  from  every  teacher  in  the  rural  a 

^X  as  in  the  city  schools. 
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5.  The  establishment  of  libraries,  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
school  extension  by  lectures  and  other  means,  the  introduction  of  such 
studies  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  connect  the  school  and  the  hooie, 
especially  those  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  everyday  life  of  the 
community,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  the  laws  of  sanitation  to  the 
construction  of  rural  school housei3,  demand  immediate  attention. 

6.  The  rural  schools  are  su£fering  from  the  want  of  official  and  intel- 
ligent supervision.  In  every  state  some  standard  of  qualifications,  moral 
and  intellectual,  with  some  amount  of  actual  experience,  should  be 
demanded  by  law  from  those  who  aspire  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent 
or  supervisor  of  schools. 

7.  Good  morals  and  good  manners  constitute  an  assential  part  of  an 
educational  equipment.  The  inculcation  of  patriotism,  of  respect  for  law 
and  order,  of  whatever  tends  to  make  a  good  citizen,  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance in  a  small  as  in  a  larger  school.  Regularity,  punctuality,  obedience, 
industry,  self-control,  are  as  necessary  in  the  country  as  in  the  city  school. 
Country  school-teachers  should  call  to  their  aid  the  beautiful  things  in 
nature,  that  with  reverential  spirit  they  may  lead  the  children  to  reverence 
Him  who  hath  made  all  things  good  in  their  season. 

Henry  Sabin, 

Chairman, 
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MAINTENANCE. 

The  maintenance  of  an  efficient  state  system  of  public  instruction 
involves  numerous  sociological  factors  of  an  important  character.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  a  democratic  state,  where  public  opinion  gives  the 
final  sanction  to  all  public  activities.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  even  more  important  to  consider  such  factors  carefully 
when  providing  rural  schools  than  when  providing  urban  schools.  The 
bearing  of  the  wealth  of  the  state,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  relation 
to  population;  the  density  of  population  and  the  ratio  of  rural  to  urban 
population;  the  ratio  of  the  adult  or  wealth-producing  population  to  the 
population  of  legal  school  age ;  the  facilities  for  travel  and  the  character 
of  the  people  in  respect  to  race  elements — the  value  of  such  factors  as 
these  in  the  problem  is  almost  too  plain  for  argument  {Appendix  A), 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  powers  of  government 

must  also  be  considered.    The  government  of  the  United  States  stands  to 

all  the  members  of  the  Union  in  the  same  relation;  that  is,  within  the  states 

it  has  no  proper  educational  function  whatever.    The  state  government, 

however,  is  a  constant  factor:  it  exercises  tVic  central  state  authority.   Bot 
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when  we  take  the  next  step  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  contradiction 

and  confusion.     First,  we  find  in  New  England  the  town  system  of  local 

goverament.     Here  nearly  all  the  local  governmental  functions  are  per- 

fonDed  by  the  town;  the  county  exists,  but  it  is  more  a  judicial  than  a 

political  unit,  and  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  wholly  judicial.     The  town  is 

^^chf  the  county  little.      Secondly,  the   county  system,  which  exists 

throughout  the  South  and  in  several  of  the  western  states,  more  than 

reverses  these  conditions.     The  county  is  the  organ  of  local  govern - 

"^^fit,  and   the   township  does   not   commonly   exist.     The  county  is 

divided  into   districts   for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  jurisdiction  of 

j^ces  of  the  peace,  into  election  precincts,  and  sometimes  into  school 

townships.     Here  the  county  is  everything,  the  town  nothing.     Thirdly, 

the  old  middle  states  and  most  of  the  western  states  have  what  is  called 

^'^c  mixed  or  compromise  system.     In  these  states  the  township  is  less 

than   in  New  England  and  the  county  more,  the  county  less  than  in 

t«c  South  and  the  township  more ;  in  other  words,  both  township  and 

bounty  are  employed  in  something  Jike  equal  measure.    Again,  two  types 

^'^^e  mixed  system  are  found  in  different  states.     In  New  York  and 

^  states  that  have  imitated  her  the  county  legislative  and  executive 

ooard  is  composed  of  supervisors  elected  by  the  several  townships,  while 

.^  '^^nnsylvania  and  the  states  that  have  followed  her  example  this  board 

^^^Xnposed  of  commissioners  elected  by  the  county  at  large.      The 

^^^  "^j  is,  therefore,  a  governmental  organ  in  all  the  states,  while  the  town- 

^^     is  found  only  in  two  groups  of  states.     Moreover,  in  those  states 

^^"^  the  town  or  township  is  found  it  varies  considerably  in  powers  in 

°*  S^arison  with  the  county.     These  elementary  governmental  facts  it  is 

^^^^^sary  to  remember,  because  they  directly  affect  the  matter  in  hand. 

**^  >  festly,  the  people  will  not  be  apt  to  create  local  organs  of  government 

^^^y  one  single  purpose  unless  they  deem  it  absolutely  necessary;  on 

^^ther  hand,  they  will  manifestly  use  for  any  such  purpose,  as  far  as 

^"istent,  the  same  organs  that  they  use  for  other  local  purposes.   This  is 

^  ^is  true  of  schools  and  education  as  of  other  public  interests.     Except 

toa '^^ 

,    ^     Vermont  has  a  county  examiner  of  teachers,  no  mention  is  made 
of —  -^ 


,  ^  ^e  county  in  any  New  England  school  law;'  no  mention  is  made  of 
,  town  or  township  in  any  southern  state;  while  the  states  that  have 

.  compromise  system  use  both  the  county  and  the  township  as  organs 

^^     ^rarrying  on  their  schools.     It  will  be  seen  that  no  account  is  here 

*^^^n  of  the  city  or  municipality,  because  this  is  common  to  all  the  states 
^^  docs  not  relate  to  rural  schools. 

'Vermont,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  once  enacted  laws  creating  the  county  super- 
-    "^^^ndcncy,  but  these  laws  did  not  remain  long  on  the  statute  books.     No  state  is  likely 
^^      the  county  for  an  administrative  school  purpose  unless  it  uses  it  for  other  adminis* 
pwpoKf. 
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'  An  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  (own  is  also  to  be  mentioned. 
The  township  of  the  middle  and  western  states  corresponds  in  general 
to  the  New  England  town;  while  in  these  states  the  town  is  a  village, 
hamlet,  or  even  city.  All  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report  will 
recognize  distinctly  the  facts  now  stated. 

Still  another  preliminary  explanation  is  called  for.  The  term  district^ 
as  used  in  school  legislation  and  in  educational  discussions,  is  very  mis- 
leading. The  two  leading  senses  of  the  word  must  be  sharply  discrimi- 
nated. This  can  be  done  by  describing  the  two  principal  forms  of  local 
school  organization. 

I.  The  Totvn-  or  Township-unit  System, — This  is  something  wholly 
different  or  separate  from  the  town  system  of  local  government  described 
above.  The  two  systems  may  exist  together,  but  not  of  necessity  so;  the 
town-  or  township-unit  system,  called  also  the  town-district  system,  is 
found  in  connection  with  both  the  town  and  the  compromise  systems  of 
local  government;  it  could  not  exist  with  the  county  system,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  town  system  of  local  government  relates  to  local  affairs 
generally;  the  town-  or  township -district  system  to  schools  only.  The 
name  township-unit  system  means  only  that  the  town  or  township  is  the 
ultimate  unit  of  school  organization  and  administration.  This  unit,  with 
such  assistance  as  it  receives  from  the  state  or  county,  provides  and  carries 
on  its  own  schools  independent  of  any  other  unit.  It  raises  funds  by 
taxation  and  expends  them,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  the  state.  It  is 
the  organized  town  or  township,  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  its 
educational  aspect.  The  local  authority  is  sometimes  a  school  committee, 
as  in  Massachusetts;  sometimes  a  board  of  education,  as  in  Ohio,  and 
again  a  township  trustee,  as  in  Indiana.  Again,  the  township-unit  sys- 
tem does  not  necessarily  involve  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  The 
school  children  within  the  unit  may  all  be  brought  together  in  one  cen- 
tral school  at  some  advantageous  point,  or  they  may  attend  a  plurality 
of  schools  scattered  through  the  township.  In  the  second  case,  the  limits 
or  boundaries  of  the  several  schools  must  be  marked  off  for  the  regulation 
of  school  attendance,  unless  indeed  pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  such 
schools  as  they  please,  and  these  areas  are  commonly  called  districts  or 
school  districts.  In  Ohio  they  are  known  as  subdistrictSy  and  they  serve 
also  as  units  of  representation  in  the  township  board.'     Here  then  are 

'The  explanation  of  the  Ohio  law  on  this  point  is  historical.     Previous  to  1892  the 
township  was  the  school  district  proper,  but  this  was  divided  into  subdistricts.   The  town- 
ship board  of  education  raised  all  the  local  funds  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  taxable  property 
of  the  township,  and  apportioned  them  among  the  subdistricts ;  the  subdistrict  boards  of 
directors  employed  the  teachers  and  carried  on  the  schools.    The  voters  of  the  subdistrict, 
in  sumual  school  meeting,  elected  the  three  directors,  one  every  year,  for  three  years,  and 
tAesff  a^a/n  elected  one  of  their  number  clerk,  wVio  Ttpttsftiilt^  \l\^  «<d\AYikx\cl  in  the 
-^—^^sbJp  board.     Under  the  Workman  Law  oi  1892  aU  l\it  oU  v^^«R  oV  ^Safe  ^&sm^»c^ 
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tiro  clear  uses  of  tlie  term  HsiriaT  one  is  the  town  or  :o»T:si::p,  jir.d  the 
other  a  part  of  the  tovn  or  iownsh!p  densec  pr.z:ir-.ly  tv^r  the  nfjr«iiJit:%>a 
oi  school  anendanoe,  but  also  sometimes  semng  as  a  Ticit  o:  rrprrsaenta- 
tion. 

2.  Xlu  Disirut  SysUm, — Here  district  is  used  :n  quite  JUivMher  sense, 
Geogrs.phicallT,  the  school  district  is  now  common '.y  a  subd:\:s:on  of  a 
tomn,  as  in  Connecticut,  or  of  a  townsh:p.  as  m  Mich:cJin,or  of  a  county, 
as  ID  llac  county -STStcm  states.  Ordinarily  it  is  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, ajud  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  school  orj^an:zat:on  and  aditiinistration. 
It  has  its  own  school  committee  or  board  elected  by  the  voter?  of  the  dis- 
trict, ixi  school  meeting,  and.  with  such  help  as  it  receives  from  the  state 
or  cotanty,  it  builds  its  own  schoolhouse  and  provides  and  carries  on  its  own 
school  or  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  a  taxing  as  well  as  an  administrati\-e 
unit.  Under  this  srstera  the  district  is  the  con  troll  inc  factor  of  scho^^l 
organization.  Not  onlv  is  it  the  most  democratic  form  of  school  orcani- 
zation,  but  it  has  been  called  '*  probably  the  most  communistic  as  well  as 
demooratic  feature  of  our  political  institutions,  and  is  certainly  the  smalb 
est  minor  civil  division  of  our  svstem."' 

Still  other  districts  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  and  reports,  as  speci,il 
districts,  city  districts,  borough  districts,  joint  districts,  and  the  like;  but 
these  names  do  not  present  any  new  features  of  an  essential  character. 

*  hesc   explanations   premised,    the   subcommittee   will    divide   this 

report  into  three  grand  divisions,  r/c.  Revenue,  Distribution,  and  Organ- 

'^tion.     The  last  topic,  however,  will  be  considered  only  so  far  as  relates 

^  School  maintenance.     By  school  maintenance  is  meant  the  provision 

^  Support  of  public  schools. 

REVENUE. 

-^hc  subcommittee  submits  that  the  first  essential    to   the   material 

provement  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  country   is  the  provision   of 

^riue  sufficient  for  their  adequate  support.     Accordingly,  this   is  the 

^  subject  to  be  considered. 

,       *  he  educational  items  in  the  budgets  of  all   progressive   countries 

^     ^    assumed  great  proportions,  and   are  all   the  time  growing.     The 

^^issioner  of  Education  reports  the  expenditure  for  connnon  schools 

A^  states  of  our  Union  for  the  year  1894-95,  not  including   payments 

^Onds,  at  $178,215,556.     Seven  states  expended  more  than  55»ooo,ooo 

l€ss  than  {10,000,000  each,  and  five  more  than  f  10,000,000  and  less 

scK        transferred  to  the  township  board,  but  the  subdistrict  was  left  for  the  regulation  of 
^^^1  attendance  and  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  representation  in  the  town.ship  hoard. 

tb^  ^^'  Wellford  Addis,  Specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.     Sec  chap,  xxxiv.  of 

St^,^^'/»rt  ioT  iS^-gS,  "  The  Social  Unit  in  the  Public  Schoo\  S>f%\tm  c^l  Wv^  VitcvVt^ 
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than  {20,000,000  each.  New  York  alone  stood  above  {20,000,000.  In 
1888-89  the  total  for  the  country  was  {132,129,000,  and  in  1883-84  only 
{103,909,528.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  statistics  showing  the 
division  of  these  vast  sums  between  the  rural  districts  and  the  towns  and 
cities.  A  city^  in  the  dictionary  of  the  National  Census  Office,  is  a  con- 
centration of  population  containing  8,000  people  or  more  of  all  ages,  and 
in  1894-95  there  were  574  cities  in  the  country.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  reports  for  the  year  1894-95  that  3,302,841  children  were 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  these  cities,  to  10,894,911  enrolled  in  other 
schools.  He  reports  further  that  the  maintenance  of  these  city  schools 
cost  {74,721,332,  of  the  others  {102,876,359.  But  this  is  no  proper 
division  of  rural  and  urban  schools,  since  the  educational  conditions  exist- 
ing in  many  centers  of  population  containing  less  than  8,000  people  are 
the  same  as  those  existing  in  the  574  cities.  At  present  it  costs  much 
more  to  school  1,000,  10,000,  or  100,000  children  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  country,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  education  furnished 
is  so  much  greater  in  quantity  and  so  much  better  in  quality.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  if  rural  schools  were  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
level  of  urban  schools,  they  would  be  quite  as  costly.  At  least,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  first  condition  of  good  rural  schools  is  a  sufficiency  of  funds 
with  which  to  provide  and  maintain  them.  How  shall  these  funds  be 
provided? 

I.  A  century  ago  the  American  people  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  creation  of  permanent  school  funds  or  endowments.  This  interest 
was  originally  stimulated,  if  not  created,  by  the  policy  that  Congress 
foreshadowed  in  1785,  and  subsequently  firmly  established,  to  endow  the 
common  schools  in  the  public-land  states  with  liberal  grants  of  public 
lands.  In  every  state  in  which  Congress  has  exploited  the  wild  lands 
either  one-thirty-sixth  or  one-eighteenth  part  of  such  lands  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  public  schools.  Beginning  with  Connecticut  in  1795, 
nearly  all  the  non-public- land  states  have  also  created  such  endowments 
out  of  their  own  resources.  Several  of  them  devoted  the  United  States 
deposit  fund  of  1837  to  this  purpose.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
no  one  dreamed  to  what  proportions  public  education  would  grow  in  one 
hundred  years;  and  men  thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  permanent 
endowments  would  greatly  ease  the  burden  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  would  keep  the  educational  machinery  of  the  state  constantly 
running  and  well  regulated.  It  will  not  be  denied  that,  relatively,  these 
funds  have  come  far  short  of  meeting  the  expectations  of  those  who  laid 
their  foundations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  many  of  the  states, 
and  particularly  when  such  states  were  new  and  poor,  they  have  hastened 
sducational  development ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  th«y  have  often 
ione  great  harm,  causing  the  people  to  rely  upon  the  feeble  income 
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deriv^^ ^  from  them,  and  to  turn  their  faces  away  from  the  only  ade< 
soure^^  of  school  maintenance,  that  is,  public  taxation.  Texas  has 
gazet'^^d  as  having  the  most  magnificent  possibilities  of  any  state  i 
way  c^  ^  a  permanent  school  fund,  but  some  citizens  of  that  state  are 
quest. inning  whether  these  possibilities  may  not  prove  other  tha 
unmi  :3ced  blessing  {^Appendix  B),  The  fact  is,  public  schools  in  the  U 
Stated    have  far  outgrown  all  present  or  prospective  endowments 

188^^ — ^3^  tlie  income  from  such  funds  was  $9,825,000  in  a  total  of  $ 

'^5»  X    11;  in  1894-95  the  corresponding  figures  were  $8,336,612  and  $ 
597»^«i;  that  is,  the  per  cent,  fell  from  7.4  to  4.7  in  six  years. 

*"^"^    and  Ohio  derive  less  than  $300,000  each  of  their  great  school 

nues     :from  permanent  funds,  and  Pennsylvania  derives  nothing  from 

asovixce.     In  fact,  it  would  require  a  permanent  fund  of  $400,000,0 

^^''3^    on,  at  the  present  scale  of  expenditure,  the  common  schoo 

cith^;^  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.     The  subcommittee  submits,  t 

lore^     that  all  permanent  school  funds,  either  state  or  local,  shoul 

^^^^^lly  husbanded  and  wisely  administered ;  that  they  should  be 

^^^^^^  d  intact,  and  the  income  be  scrupulously  applied  to  the  suppc 

sclic^^jjg.  that,  under  special  conditions,  it  may  be  wise  to  augmen 

'^^-i  s  or  create  new  ones,  as  when  certain  miscellaneous  revenues  c; 

^^  ^^^^  ted  to  that  purpose ;  but  that  such  funds  must  necessarily  p 

con-  ^^  tantly  diminishing  part  in  popular  education.     Massachusetts  is 

^  ^^^cd  to  the  policy  of  adding  to  her  fund  $100,000  a  year,  raise 

*=^-^ion,  until  a  total  of  $5,000,000  shall  be  reached,  and  New  J 

to  t^  "^fc^ 

^  *^e  policy  of  similarly  dedicating  the  proceeds   of    certain  rip 

^•^^'^  Is  that  belong  to  the   state;    and    to  this  there  is  no   objec 

for  these  states,  or  any  others,  to  lean   heavily  upon  such  1 

^School  maintenance  would  be  a  most  fatuous  policy.     Public  e< 

^^^^  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  a  recognized  function  or  service  o 

"^-  ^c ;  the  public  schools  of  the  country  are  civil  schools,  created 

"^c*-ied  on  by  the  civic  authority,  and  they  must  rest  ultimately  upoi 

^^^^^^e  general  means  of  support  as  the  other  functions  or  services  of 

^~^  "^nent.     As  well,  therefore,  endow  any  other  branch  or  function  c 

^^1  e  government,  such  as  the  asylums  and  hospitals,  the  judiciar] 

^1  service,  or  the  militia,  as  the  state  schools ! 

II.  Gifts  to  popular  education   should    be    sedulously   encour 
iication  has  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  public  benefactors,  a 
-  ^   "^tnals  of  every  progressive  country  show,  and  none  more  convinc 
"^^^         our  own.     No  doubt  when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  to  the  a( 
es  of  popular  education,  and  school  taxes  are  abundant,  such  pe 
o  choose  an  educational  object  for  their  beneficence  will  rath< 
to  seek  some  other  form  or  kind  of  education.     Still,  the 


"^tion  or  laws  of  nearly  every  state,  if  not  indeed  every  one,  ^r< 
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for  the  acceptance  and  use  of  private  gifts  for  school  purposes,  and  there 
are  generous  persons  who  are  peculiarly  interested  in  the  common 
schools.  Scattered  over  the  country  are  many  local  public  school  endow- 
ments that  had  a  private  origin,  and  such  gifts  have  not  come  to  an  end. 
The  subcommittee  is  not  aware  that  there  are  any  statistics  showing  how 
far  private  benevolence  contributes  to  public  education,  but  it  is  apprised 
that  the  contribution  is  by  no  means  contemptible,  and  it  believes  that  it 
might  be  made  considerably  larger  than  it  is.  The  favorite  forms  of 
such  contributions,  under  existing  conditions,  are  most  likely  to  be 
land  for  building  sites,  and  apparatus  and  libraries  for  schools;  and 
the  subcommittee  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  much  more  could  be  done 
than  at  present  in  all  these  directions,  and  particularly  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing apparatus  and  books  for  the  schools  in  communities  where  the 
public  funds  that  are  available  for  these  purposes  are  meager  or  insuf- 
ficient. 

III.  The  great  resource  of  the  public  school  is,  and  must  continue  to 
be^  some  form  or  forms  of  public  taxation.  The  ratio  of  the  total  school 
revenues  derived  from  taxes  to  those  derived  from  permanent  funds  is  all 
the  time  growing,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  At  two  periods  sepa- 
rated by  six  years  the  sources  of  the  common -school  revenues  expressed  in 
per  cents,  were  as  follows : 


Year 

Taxes 

Pennanent  funds 

Other  souroes 

1888-89 

85.9 
85.7 

7.4 
4.7 

6.7 
9.6 

i8q4-os 

«w«faf      »f  J  •••••••«.• 

Manifestly  such  areas  or  units  of  taxation  should  be  created,  or  con 
tinned  if  already  in  existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the  sound  American 
principle,  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  state  shall  be  made  available  for  edu- 
cating all  the  youth  of  the  state.  This  is  both  right  and  necessary,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  United  States,  education  is  a  civil,  or 
state,  function,  to  be  supported  like  other  similar  functions.  What  shall 
these  units  of  taxation  be  ?  The  subcommittee  names  those  following  as 
coming  under  the  principle  just  stated  : 

I.   The  State. —  A  liberal  provision  of  funds  from  the  state  treasury,  to 

be  distributed  according  to  some  rational  method,  is  indispensable,  as  a 

rule,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  system  of  state  schools.     Formerly 

the  burden  was  mainly  or  wholly  thrown  upon  the  local  units.     The  old 

Massachusetts  plan  was  to  throw  upon  the  towns  the  whole  burden  of 

maintaining  their  own  schools.     But  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  schools; 

growing  out  of  enhanced  salaries,  longer  letms,  aiv^  Kta^xoNtA.  \SkA.terial 

^guipwent,  long  a§o  demonstrated  that  t\vvs  ifVaxv  mu'&X  >o^  ^^Vsns^ 
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modified.  Many  local  taxing  units  are  too  poor  to  carry  such  a  load, 
and  they  must  either  abandon  all  hope  of  good  schools  or  they  must 
receive  assistance  from  the  state  or  social  whole.  This  fact  began  to  gain 
recognition  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  century.  When  the  constitu- 
tion of  OhiOy  adopted  in  1851,  provided  that  the  legislature  should  make 
such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  interest  arising 
from  the  permanent  school  fund,  would  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  state,  the  law-making  power 
hastened  to  levy  upon  all  the  property  of  the  state,  as  rated  by  the  assess- 
ors, a  state  school  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  school  enumeration.  Taking  the  country  together,  the 
cost  of  public  education  is  divided  between  two  or  more  taxing  units. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  part  which  falls  to  the  local  unit  is  often 
disproportionate.  In  1888-89  ^^  P^^  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  school 
revenues  raised  by  local  taxation  was  66.8  to  19.1  per  cent,  raised  by 
state  taxation.  In  1894-95  the  corresponding  per  cents,  were  67  and  18.7. 
The  ratio  of  the  two  elements  is  variable  in  different  divisions  of  the 
Union  and  in  different  states  of  the  same  division.  The  per  cents,  raised 
by  state  tax,  as  reported,  range  all  the  way  from  zero  to  a  maximum  of 
83.2,  found  in  North  Carolina.  We  should  naturally  expect  the  southern 
states,  since  local  government  is  there  less  fully  developed  than  at  the 
North,  to  rely  relatively  much  less  on  local  taxation  and  much  more  on 
state  taxation,  and  such  is  the  fact.  But  political  habit  is  not  the  only 
factor  that  enters  into  the  problem ;  economical  conditions  also  assert 
themselves.  In  a  state  where  wealth  abounds,  and  is  somewhat  evenly 
distributed  throughout  its  limits,  as  where  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial towns  are  frequent,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  the  state,  as  a 
unit,  to  assume  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  burden  that  there  is  in  a 
state  where  wealth  is  meager,  and  where  such  wealth  as  exists  is  largely 
found  in  a  few  concentrations  of  population,  leaving  large  areas  thinly 
populated  and  poor.  These  remarks  will  throw  light  on  the  per  cents,  of 
school  moneys  raised  by  state  taxation  and  local  taxation  in  the  five 
divisions  of  states  that  the  Census  Office  recognizes.  The  date  is  1894-95. 
(  See  also  Appendix  B!)  No  account  is  here  taken  of  income  from  other 
sources  than  taxation. 


D  ivitions 


North  Atlantic  States 
South  Atlantic  States, 
South  Central  States. 
North  Central  States. 
Western  Division 


State  taxes 

Local  taxes 

19.4 

68.2 

38.1 

51-3 

48.4 

317 

9.9 

75-4 

23.0 

61.3 
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In  some  of  the  states,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  local  taxation  musl 
be  more  fully  developed  than  in  the  past  or  present ;  in  others,  and  thes< 
principal  states  too,  the  same  may  be  said  of  state  taxation. 

2.  In  all  states  where,  for  other  local  purposes,  the  county  is  the  sol< 
unit  of  taxation,  a  liberal  county  tax  should  be  levied  for  the  schools 
This  proposition  applies  especially  to  those  states  where  the  county  sys 
tem  of  local  government  prevails.  In  states  where,  for  such  purposes,  th< 
county  is  a  large  unit  of  taxation,  it  may  be  wise  to  levy  a  county  schoo! 
tax;  that  circumstances  must  determine.  This  remark  applies  to  th( 
states  having  the  mixed  system  of  local  government.  Under  the  towt 
system  county  taxation  for  schools  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  th< 
social  and  political  traditions  of  the  people,  and  could  be  accomplished 
only  through  a  change  of  habit ;  perhaps  this  end  is  attainable.  For  the 
year  1894-95  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  67  per  cent,  ol 
the  total  school  revenues  of  the  country  came  from  local  taxes.  The 
scale  ran  from  1.7  per  cent,  in  North  Carolina  to  98.2  in  Massachusetts. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  statistics  showing  from  what  sources  the  local 
taxes  come ;  how  much  from  districts,  towns,  and  counties  respectively. 
The  point  must,  however,  be  strongly  pressed  that  local  supply  for  public 
education  should  be  forthcoming  as  well  as  state  supply.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  teach  the  people  to  look  altogether,  or  mainly,  to  the  state 
treasury  for  school  maintenance.  They  should  rather  be  taught  to 
depend  in  due  measure  upon  themselves.  It  is  the  confident  opinion  of 
the  subcommittee  that  some  states  are  now  committing  this  mistake.  Many 
states  having  the  county  system  of  local  government  have  in  the  counties 
a  resource  for  school  maintenance  upon  which  they  have  never  adequately 
drawn. 

3.  In  those  states  where  the  town  or  township  is  a  large  taxing  unit 
for  other  local  purposes,  it  should  also  be  made  to  contribute  liberally  to 
public  education.  This  recommendation  it  would  be  idle  to  urge  in  most 
of  the  southern  and  in  some  of  the  western  states,  because  the  civil  town  or 
township  does  not  exist,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  urge  its  creation  for  school 
purposes  exclusively.  But  in  those  states  where  the  town  and  mixed  sys- 
tems of  local  government  exist,  a  township  school  tax  would  be  congru- 
ous with  the  general  social  and  political  habits  of  the  people.  The  desira- 
bility of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  was  urged  under  the  last  head. 
Such  taxation  develops  self-reliance  and  local  character,  and  tends  to 
awaken  and  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools.  The 
town  was  the  sole  school-taxing  unit  in  old  New  England,  and  it  is  still 
a  prominent,  sometimes  almost  an  exclusive,  one  throughout  the  north- 
ern  states.  The  local  school  taxes  of  New  England  are  town  and  district 
taxes,  and,  taken  together,  they  range  iiom  \.\ve  m\xv\muui  of  69.2  per 
0/  the  whole  in  Maine  to  98.2  in  MassacYius^XXs.    l\.c^.Ti\>ax^^\^ 
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doubted  that  the  New  England  states,  as  well  as  some  others,  now  throw 
the  burden  too  heavily  upon  the  towns  and  districts,  and  that  they  will 
find  it  advantageous  considerably  to  raise  the  ratio  which  state  taxation 
bears  to  local  taxation.  The  other  New  England  states  will  probably  fol- 
loiv,  sooner  or  later,  the  example  of  Maine,  which  raises  nearly  one-third  of 
ber  school  money  by  state  taxation.  In  some  states,  no  doubt,  the  town- 
ships should  carry  a  heavier  weight  than  at  present,  at  least  as  compared 
with  districts;  at  all  events,  the  township  should  bear  a  reasonable  part 
of  the  cost  of  its  own  education. 

4.  Special  districts,  as  incorporated  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  the  sub- 
conamittee  considers  not  only  proper  but  necessary  units  of  school  taxa- 
tion.    Such  districts  are  the  concentrations,  large  or  small,  of  population 
and  wealth  ;  they  are  the  industrial  and  social  centers  of  the  country, 
•^c  have  already  seen  that,  in   1893-94,  $69,886,413  was  expended  for 
^ool  purposes  in  the  443  cities  of  the  Union.     In  Massachusetts  $7,088,- 
®oo  was  expended  in  cities;  in  New  York,  $12,723,000;  in  Pennsylvania, 
^^»745,ooo;  in  Ohio,  $5,097,000;  in  Illinois,  $8,110,000.     If  we  had  the 
%tires  for  the  smaller  cities  and  the  incorporated  towns,  the  aggregate 
'^^oulci  be  much  increased.     Now,  not  only  do  the  cities,  taken  together, 
''aise  by  taxation  nearly  all  of  the  school  money  that  is  expended  in  them, 
out,  as  will  be  shown  in  another  place,  many  of  them  contribute  largely  to 
the  support  of  rural  schools.     Again,  they  must  in  the  future,  collectively 
^  before,  contribute  still  more  largely  to  this  end.    Special  districts,  then, 
^c  essential  as  taxing  units,  care  being  taken  to  secure  approximately  a 
■air  distribution  of  the  public  burdens.     As  a  rule,  dwellers  in  cities  are 
^^ch  better  able  to  pay  heavy  taxes  than  dwellers  in  the  country,  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  they  do  not  always  do  so. 

The  school  district,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  is 
'^ot  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but  the  contrary.  It  is  now  such  a  unit  in  a 
l^^jority  of  states,  and  the  subcommittee  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
**  should  either  be  made  much  less  prominent  than  it  is  or  be  abolished 
altogether.  As  a  rule,  the  second  course  is  to  be  preferred  (except  in  special 
"Jstricts  already  mentioned).  The  town  or  township  is  the  smallest  area 
*^  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Even  this  may  be  over- 
.  'S'hted,  as  can  easily  be  shown.  The  unanswerable  objections  to  dis- 
^^    taxation  are  the  inequality  in  burdens  that  results,  and  the  inability 


"^^^liy  districts  to  carry  the  load  that  good  schools  would  necessarily 
^    *^^^e  upon  them.     A  few  statistics  will  make  both  propositions  per- 

3^  clear, 
jt      "*^^    187 1   Superintendent    Fallows,  of  Wisconsin,  published  a  table 
,f      ^^ing  the  amount  of  property  assessed  per  scholar,  in  the  school  districts 
k^^      ^^^rtain  township,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  typeolV\vtsVaX.^o\>^\\!i^ 
^^ally  existing  throughout  that  state.     The  maxvmvim  ^as  %QL?*(io  \  >i^^ 
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minimum,  {784;  the  average,  {1,378.  In  1878  Superintendent  Graham, 
of  the  same  state,  published  a  table  for  the  whole  state,  showing  that  the 
valuation  of  property  per  district  varied  from  $2,300  to  $1,979,708.  Dis- 
tricts with  less  than  $3,000  and  districts  with  $40,000  were  found  in  the 
sam^  township.  But  the  poor  districts  were  required  by  law  to  maintain 
a  school  six  months  in  the  year,  just  as  the  rich  ones  were.  The  ratio  of 
district  taxation  ranged  from  half  a  mill  to  fifty-five  mills  on  the  dollar. 
Superintendent  Wells,  of  Wisconsin,  published  similar  facts  in  1893  for  a 
number  of  states.  He  showed  that  in  Rhode  Island  some  districts  were 
taxed  fourteen  times  as  heavily  as  others,  and  in  Connecticut  a  similar 
disproportion  existed.  In  New  York  the  ratio  of  tax  raised  in  two  coun- 
ties varied  from  .0012  per  cent,  in  one  district  to  .0431  in  another.  One 
township  presented  the  extremes  .0009  and  .0070,  and  still  another  one 
.0048  and  .0371.  Two  districts  in  one  township  paid  respectively  $5.66 
and  $58.1 1  per  capita  ;  two  in  another  one,  $5.43  and  $60.37  ;  two  in  a 
third,  $11.25  2ind  $181.85.  "That  is  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  "the  rate  of 
taxation  is  seven  times  as  great  in  one  district  as  in  another  in  the  same 
town,  and  the  per-capita  cost  of  educating  a  child  is  eleven  times  as 
great."*  But  the  first  of  these  New  York  comparisons  presents  a  ratio  of 
almost  forty  to  one. 

Statistics  such  as  these  could  be  collected  almost  without  limit.  The 
most  instructive  way  to  study  the  subject  is,  so  to  speak,  on  the  ground. 
If  a  man  unfamiliar  with  it,  who  lives  under  the  independent  district  sys- 
tem, will  only  take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  facts  relating  to  his  own 
county  he  may  easily  be  astonished  at  the  result.  And  yet,  as  a  rule,  the 
law  lays  upon  the  districts,  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  same  burdens  in 
respect  to  school  maintenance.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  or  why  the  peo- 
ple have  so  long  borne  such  inequalities — inequalities  so  contrary 
to  the  cherished  American  principle  that  the  property  of  the  state 
should  educate  the  youth  of  the  state ;  or,  rather,  it  would  be  hard  to  see 
why  they  have  borne  them,  if  we  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  public 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  the  strength  of  conservative  habit,  and  did 
not  see  also  how  the  district  as  a  taxing  unit  is  bound  up  in  men's  minds 
with  the  district  as  a  unit  of  administration.  But  the  two  are  not  insepa- 
rable. The  legislature  of  Ohio  abolished  the  district  as  a  taxing  unit 
twenty-five  years  or  more  before  it  abolished  the  district  as  an  adminis- 
trative unit.  In  Connecticut,  too,  town  taxes  and  district  management 
are  both  met  with  in  the  same  towns. 

Before  dismissing  units  of  school  taxation,  a  single  point  calls  for 
closer  attention.  This  is  raised  by  the  question.  What  is  the  advantage 
of  looking  to  large  units  for  supply  rather  than  small  ones  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests  upon  the  fundamental  assumption 
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that  public  education  is  a  state  function,  and  that  the  whole  stat 

responsible  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  state.     Now,  if 

cost  of  public  education  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  ability  of  the  pe 

to  bear  this  cost  in  all  the  communities  of  the  state,  or,  what  is  nearly 

same  thing,  if  the  wealth  per  capita  of  all  the  communities  were  ec 

then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  scl 

tax  ^rere  levied  upon  large  areas  or  small  ones.     But  this  is  far  from  b< 

the  oase.    The  cities  are  indeed  concentrations  of  both  absolute  pop 

tJoxi   and  school  population,  as  well  as  of  wealth ;  but  their  wealth  t< 

^o  i  ncrease  much  more  rapidly  than  either  the  absolute  or  the  school  j 

^'iation.     The  fortunes  of  the  country  are  either  made  in  the  cities  or 

'^'^cl  to  flow  into  the  cities.     The  last  report  of  the  Census  Office  sh 

^«e   per-capita  wealth  of  the  Union,  of  the  states  severally,  and  of  the 

S^'^^ups  of  states,  but  it  does  not  show  the  per-capita  wealth  of  the  c 

aiid  of  the  rural  districts  separately.     The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 

^^^Ics  showing  the  per-capita  value  of  real  estate  with  improvements 

^^^tcs  and  counties.     These  averages  throw  important  light  upon  the 

J^^t,  and  some  examples  will  be  given. 

Illinois:   state  average,    $860.88;  highest  county  average,  $1,311 
^^vest  county  average,  $164.64. 

Massachusetts:    state    average,    $848.01;    highest    county    aver 
•'^»564.io;  lowest  county  average,  $466.65. 

-New  York  :  state  average,  $969.66 ;  highest  county  average,  $1,73^ 
^'^''est  county  average,  $305.80. 

Ohio :  state  average,  $689.01 ;  highest  county  average,  $1,562.56  ; 
^^   oounty  average,  $265.99. 

nnsylvania:     state    average,    $719.13;     highest    county    aver 


**  »^>^9.88;  lowest  county  average,  $187.26. 

If  personal  property  were  included,  the  extremes  per  capita  woul 

*ll    more  widely  separated  than  they  are  at  present.     Formal  argur 

^*^ot  needed  to  show  that  the  rich  counties  are  much  more  able  to  ^ 

1  Dtite  to  the  expense  of  government,  education  included,  than  the  ] 

-        ^^*  and  the  proposition  that  a  due  proportion  of  such  expense  sh< 

j^^      thrown  upon  these  units  rests  upon  thjs  fact.     The  tendency  W( 

J  ^^  remove  inequalities  in  bearing  the  common  burden.     Levying 

*"     school  tax  upon  the  township  instead  of  the  districts  that  com; 

upon  the  county  instead  of  the  townships,  would  work  in 

ion.     It   is  very   true  that  townships  are  unequal    in    per-cs 

^li  as  well  as  districts,  and  counties  as  well  as  townships;  still 

Remains  that  large  units  are  less  unequal  than  small  ones.     E 

towards  the  highest  taxing  unit  tends  to  distribute  the  burden  c 

^-lly.     In  fact,  the  argument  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  bui 

the  small  taxing  units  to  the  large  ones  is  the  same  that  justifie 
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in  calling  upon  society  to  educate  individuals  or  families  that  are  too 
poor  to  provide  for  their  own  education.  Why  do  we  impose  a  public 
tax  for  educational  purposes  at  all?  Simply  because  education  is  a  com- 
mon interest,  while  some  individuals  or  families  are  unable  to  educate 
themselves. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  line  of  reasoning  which  has  been  followed 
would  lead  to  placing  the  whole  burden  of  state  education  at  the  door  of 
the  state  treasury.  Why  should  not  the  state  defray  the  cost  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  just  as  it  defrays  the  cost  of  the  reform  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  of  the  asylums  and  hospitals?  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
would  be  strict  logic.  However,  we  are  to  remember  that  governments 
are  never  carried  on  according  to  strict  logic,  and  cannot  be  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  What  is  more,  there  are  the  best  of  reasons,  as 
shown  above,  for  making  education,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  a  local  charge 
— reasons  that  do  not  apply  to  some  other  public  services.  The  people 
are  more  likely  to  be  vitally  interested  in  the  schools  if  a  portion  of 
their  cost  is  derived  from  local  taxes.  In  no  country  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  is  elementary  education  made  an 
exclusive  general  charge.  It  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be.  The 
present  contention  is  for  a  reasonable  distribution  among  the  several  tax- 
ing units.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  worth  observing  that  in  some 
countries  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  as*  in  England  and  France,  to  rely 
more  than  formerly  upon  general  rather  than  local  supply. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  that  states  make  from  the  common 
treasury  differ  greatly  in  form  as  well  as  in  amount.  Massachusetts  levies 
no  state  school  tax,  but  the  legislature  nevertheless  votes  various  specific 
appropriations,  as  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  state  agents,  aid  to 
pupils  of  normal  schools,  compensation  of  local  superintendents,  the  pay- 
ment of  high-school  tuition  for  pupils  living  in  towns  whose  valuation  of 
property  does  not  exceed  f  500,000  and  that  do  not  maintain  a  high  school. 
Connecticut  raises  annually  a  state  school  tax  equal  in  amount  to  $1.50 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen,  as  enumerated  annually.  Rhode  Island,  while  not  levying 
a  state  school  tax,  so-called,  votes  enough  money  out  of  the  state  treas- 
ury, each  year,  to  make,  with  the  income  of  the  permanent  fund,  a 
total  of  $120,000.  New  York  rafses  annually,  by  taxation  based  on  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  state,  such  sum  for  the  support  of 
schools  as  the  legislature  shall  determine.  New  Jersey  assesses  and  col- 
lects a  total  state  tax  amounting  to  $5  for  each  person  in  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years.  It  is  this  tax  that  places 
New  Jersey  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  northern  states  in  respect  to  the 
per  cent,  of  school  revenue  derived  from  a  state  tax.  The  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  provides  that  the  state  legislature  shall  appropriate  every 
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jcar  1 1,000,000  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  th 

preseot  appropriation  is  {5,500,000.     Ohio  levies  a  tax  of  one  mill  o 

^^t  dollar  of  the  grand  tax  duplicate  of  the  state.     Indiana  raises  eleve 

cents,  and  Kentucky  twenty-two  cents,  on  each  $100  of  taxable  propertj 

*^e  Michigan  law  directs  the  supervisor  of  every  township  to  levy 

school  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  schools  within  the  township,  bt 

^  the  proceeds  are  kept  within  the  districts  where  they  are  raised,  this  i 

only  a  compulsory  local  tax;  still  it  stimulates  further  local  taxation  fc 

^^^  ^rand  object.     The  legislature  of  Michigan  also  levies  a  specific  ta 

^^    certain  corporations,  as  railroads,  etc.,  which  is  first  applied  to  th 

Payment  of  the  interest  on  the  various  educational  funds  that  the  stat 

*^^s     borrowed,  as   the  university,  agricultural    college,  and    common 

^^^ool  funds,  and  then  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools.     Nebrask 

'^^kes  an  annual  levy  and  assessment  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  mill 

^'^  each  dollar's  valuation  on  the  grand  list  of  taxable  property.     Th 

^"^Hfomia  system  of  school  finance  will  be  mentioned  under  distribu 

^^^'^  and  in  an  appendix.     These  are  a  few  of  the  states;   still  others  wil 

^  dealt  with  in  connection  with  distribution. 

The  basis  of  school  taxation,  or  the  ultimate  sources  of  school  suppl) 

^     ^n   important  inbject.     Whether  more  money  can   be   had   for   th 

^^*^ools  often  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  lev; 

^    tax.     In  general,  taxation   for  schools  will  conform   more  or  les 

^^ely  to  the  character  of  the  state  taxing  system  as  a  whole.     Whil 

^ 'fitting  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  the  subcommittee  doe 

^*  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  it  beyond  offering  brief  remarks  on  tw< 

^  ^hrce  points. 

I^cnnsylvania  meets  her  annual  state  school  appropriation,  in  whol< 

•         I^a.rt,  by  laying  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  moneys  loane< 

■^   citizens  of  the  state.     Some  states  levy  poll  taxes,  and  some  "occupa 

^^^  *'  taxes,  for  their  schools.     Quite  miscellaneous  sources  of  schoo 

^^i^ue  are  met  with  in  the  state  constitutions  and  laws.     We  find  specific 

^^s  on  dogs,  and  on  banks,  railroads,  and  other  corporations.     Escheat 

^      forfeitures  are  often,  or  commonly,  devoted  to  the  schools.     Th< 

^^^stitution  of  Nebraska  prescribes  that  all  fines,  penalties,  and  license: 

•Slug  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state  shall  belong,  and  be  pai( 

^'"»  to  the  counties  where  such  fines,  etc.,  may  be  levied  or  imposed 

^^^   that  all  fines,  peftialties,  and  licenses  arising  under  the  rules,  by-laws 

^,      ^^rdinances  of  cities,  villages,  towns,  precincts,  or  other  municipa 

^*sions  less  than  a  county,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  same  respectively 

•     ^   ^Urther,  that  all  these  moneys  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  th< 

^   ^xxd  supix>rt  of  common  schools  in  the  respective  divisions  where  th( 
*iri~fc  ^■»- 
f         ^      may  accrue.     Nor   is   Nebraska   peculiar   in   so   dedicating   such 

^^*    It  has  been  suggested  to  the  subcommittee  that  an  inheritanc< 
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tax  would  prove  a  popular,  as  well  as  an  abundant,  source  of  school 
supply. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  subject  of  distribution  is  only  less  important  than  that  of  income. 
It  is  easy  so  to  distribute  school  funds  as,  first,  either  to  defeat,  in  whole 
or  part,  the  very  end  sought  in  taxing  the  larger  units  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  ones ;  or,  secondly,  materially  to  weaken  local  enterprise  and  lib- 
erality, or  wholly  to  destroy  it.  The  subject  will  be  considered  under  both 
these  aspects. 

I.  The  assistance  that  the  large  political  and  social  units  render  to  the 
small  ones,  as  the  state  to  counties,  townships,  and  districts ;  or  the  county 
to  townships  and  districts ;  or  the  township  to  districts,  should  be  made 
contingent,  ill  part  at  least,  upon  what  the  small  units  do  for  themselves. 
No  community,  it  is  believed,  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  do  something 
towa:rds  educating  its  youth.  Again,  a  state  educational  system  should  be 
so  organized  and  administered  as  to  stimulate,  and  not  repress,  local 
spirit  and  effort.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  remove  the  burdens  of  public 
education  so  far  from  the  people  that  they  forget,  or  tend  to  forget,  their 
existence.  The  principle  here  involved  is  a  vital  one.  History  shows 
conclusively  that  popular  education  has  flourished  most  in  those  states  of 
our  Union  where  government  is  most  democratic. 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  that 
shall  govern  the  division  of  taxation  between  the  state  and  the  local  com- 
munities. Two  things  are  to  be  considered.  One  is  the  political 
institutions  that  exist  in  the  state.  If  government  is  largely  cen- 
tralized at  state  capitals  and  county  seats — that  is  one  thing;  if  it  is 
largely  decentralized,  as  where  the  principle  of  local  self-government  is 
fully  developed — that  is  quite  another.  For  example,  it  would  be  idle 
to  expect  that  the  same  results  would  obtain  in  the  southern  states  that 
are  found  in  New  England,  or  even  in  that  great  group  of  states  where  the 
mixed  system  of  local  government  prevails.  The  governmental  machin- 
ery and  the  traditions  of  the  people  will  assert  themselves  in  such  matters. 
The  other  factors  to  be  considered  are  social,  and  particularly  economical 
conditions.  As  remarked  early  in  this  report,  where  wealth  is  abundant 
and  its  distribution  general  and  somewhat  equal  in  different  communities, 
school  burdens  may  be  thrown,  and  should  be  thrown,  much  more  heavily 
upon  localities  than  where  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  Density  of 
population,  relation  of  urban  to  rural  population,  average  wealth  per 
capita,  ratio  of  wealth-producing  population  to  the  population  of  legal 
school  age,  the  expenditure  for  education  per  pupil  and  per  capita,  and 
the  per  cent  of  school  revenue  derived  from  state  taxes  and  local  taxes  in 
the  different  states — are   peculiarly  inlerestvnj  'wYveiv  ^\.\i4\^d  tog<ether 
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{Appendix  A),     North  Carolina  shows  the  largest  per  cent,  of  state  scho 

^x  (that  is,  of  the  whole  tax)  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  while  the  avera^ 

population  per  square  mile  and  the  average  wealth  per  capita  are  alj 

small.     Maine  surpasses  all  the  other  New  England  states  in  these  parti 

u^ars.     The  proportionally  high  ratio  of  state  taxation  in  the  South  is  di 

to  the  two  facts  stated — political  institutions  and  economical  condition 

But  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  as  the  cities  of  the  Soul 

grow,  towns  multiply,  and  concentrations  of  population  increase  in  nun 

^r  and  in  the  value  of  property,  local  school   taxation  will  ni^terial 

increase.     Legislatures  could  hardly  prevent  it  if  they  should  try,  and 

would  be  most  unwise  for  them  to  try  to  do  so. 

2.   Funds  raised  by  the  large  taxing  units  should  be  distributed  i 

such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  support  of  the  rich  and  strong  to  the  po< 

^nd    weak.     The  only  reason  for  taxing  these  units  at  all  for  gener 

purposes  is  to  secure  this  end.     On  no  other  principle  can  a  state  scho< 

^^^>  Or  even  a  county  or  township  tax,  be  defended,  unless  indeed  t\ 

^ountj  or  township  is  a  single  school  district.     The  practical  question  i 

"Ow  shall  such  funds  be  distributed  so  as  not  to  defeat  the  end  in  vie^ 

"^  historical  account  of  the  leading  methods  actually  pursued  will  hel 

^^   the  inquiry. 

The  public-land  states  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.     From  tl 

^    *^ission  of  Ohio  to  that  of  Arkansas  (1803-36)  Congress  gave  to  th 

coti^j.gggjQjj^  townships  of  such  states,  severally,  640  acres  of  land  eac 

*"  the  perpetual  use  of  schools,  and  vested  the  title  in  the  state  legisl; 

tur^3^     Accordingly,  in  these  states  every  township  has  its  own  ind( 

P^^<ient  permanent  school  fund,'  which  is  sometimes  managed  by  loc 

^^tHorities  and  is  sometimes  in  the  keeping  of  the  state.    General! 

sp^a^lcing,  the  sum  of  the  township  funds  makes  the  so-called  state  scho< 

*^nci  ^  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  public  lands.     If  the  township-unit  systei 

prev^ls  the  ultimate  distribution  of  income  has  been  made  in  advance 

^^^«  district  system,  then  the  township  distributes  to  the  districts.   Froi 

^      admission  of  Michigan  to  that  of   Utah  (1837-95)  Congress  ga^ 

^    ^^rommon-school  lands  to  the  states  as  units  rather  than  to  township 

^     ^^h  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  consolidated  state  school  fund 

^      annual   income  from   these   funds,  so  far  as  the  subcommittee 

.    ^^^^^med,  is  uniformly  distributed  to  the  local  school  organizations  on  tt 

"^  ^  of  the  youth  of  legal  school  age  as  enumerated  every  year.     T\ 

.       ^^  vary,  but  the  principle  does  not  change.     It  should  be  added  thj 

.     ^^^  the  admission  of  California,  1850,  1,280  acres  of  common-scho( 

^^s  have  been  given  to  every  congressional  township. 

""The  rule  of  apportionment  just  explained  is  followed  far  more  gene 
^^   than  any  other.  Thus,  Maine  distributes  her  state  funds,  from  whatevt 
'Ohio  and  possibly  other  states  offer  some  minor  exceptions. 
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source  derived,  to  the  towns  according  to  the  number  of  children  betwe 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one.  Connecticut  distributes  the  annu 
income  of  her  permanent  fund,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  of  fi.. 
for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  according  to  tl 
number  of  children  between  those  ages.  Pennsylvania  apportions  h 
state  tax  of  {5,500,000  annually,  Ohio  the  proceeds  of  her  one-mill  ta 
Michigan  so  much  of  her  specific  tax  as  goes  to  schools,  and  Indiana  ai 
Kentucky  the  proceeds  of  their  state  school  taxes,  according  to  the  sac 
general  rule. 

But  other  rules  are  followed.  Vermont  apportions  her  state  tax  to  tl 
towns,  cities,  and  unorganized  districts  according  to  the  number  of  leg 
schools  maintained  during  the  preceding  school  year.  New  Hampshi 
distributes  her  state  funds  to  the  towns  according  to  the  number  of  pup 
returned  as  attending  school  not  less  than  two  weeks  in  the  year.  So  niu< 
of  the  Massachusetts  permanent  fund  as  goes  directly  to  the  schools 
apportioned  to  the  towns  of  the  state  that  have  a  property  valuation  of  l€ 
than  {3,000,000,  towns  ranking  above  that  line  receiving  nothing.  Fu 
thermore,  the  scale  is  so  adjusted  that  the  poorer  the  town  the  larger  tl 
amount  that  it  receives.  Towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  f  500,01 
receive  S275  each ;  those  exceeding  $500,000  and  not  exceeding  $i,ooo,o< 
receive  {200;  those  exceeding  {1,000,000  and  not  exceeding  $2,000,00 
{100,  and  those  above  the  last  amount  and  not  above  {3,000,000,  {5 
Again,  a  portion  of  the  state  fund  is  divided  among  the  towns  that  a 
eligible  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  town's  school  tax  bears  to  tl 
whole  town  tax ;  the  larger  the  ratio  the  more  help  it  receives.  Rho< 
Island  distributes  her  annual  state  contribution  of  {120,000  as  follow; 
first,  {100  is  assigned  to  every  school,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  number, 
a  township  ;  then  the  remainder  is  distributed  to  the  towns  proportional 
to  the  number  of  children  from  ^yt  to  fifteen  years  of  age  inclusive. 

The  state  school  moneys  of  New  York  are  apportioned  in  a  compi 
cated  manner.  The  state  superintendent  first  sets  aside  the  annual  salari 
of  the  school  commissioners  (district  superintendents).  Next  he  setsapa 
to  every  city,  incorporated  village  having  a  population  of  5,000  ar 
upwards,  and  every  union  free-school  district  having  a  like  populatio 
which  employ  a  competent  superintendent  of  schools,  {800  ;  and  to  citi 
having  more  than  one  member  of  assembly  in  the  state  legislature,  {5< 
for  each  additional  member,  to  be  expended  according  to  law  for  the  su 
port  of  the  public  schools.  He  then  sets  apart  any  money  that  may  ha' 
been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  library  purposes,  and  {6,000  f< 
a  contingent  fund.  Next  he  sets  aside  to  the  Indians  on  reservations,  f 
their  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  their  proportion  of  the  state  school  mone 
on  the  basis  of  distribution  established  by  \aw.  TYvese  ^wvivs  set  aside,  tl 
remainder  of  the  state  moneys  is  divided  into  Vno  ec\M2\  ^^i\.%.  'Wkfc^MV 
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'fltendent  now  apportions  to  every  district  in  the  state  |ioo  (called  a" 

tn'butive  portion"  or  "district  quota"),  provided  it  has  maintaine 

sclifcox)!,  taught  by  a  single  qualified  teacher  or  succession  of  such  tead 

iow     the  legal  term  of  the  preceding  school  year ;  and  the  same  sum 

ev^xy  additional  qualified  teacher  or  succession  of   such  teachers, 

CO -urn.  uting  monitors.     The  school  year  is  i6o  days,  not  including  holi( 

th.ssLt  occur  during  the  time,  or  Saturdays.     This  apportionment  made, 

su  ^zxrintendent  divides  the  remainder  of  the  school  moneys  among 

coTt:a.nties  according  to  their  respective  population  as  determined  by 

la^^  preceding  United  States  census,  excluding  Indians  on  reservati* 

Bu.  t  cities  that  have  special  school  laws  receive  their  due  share  sepa 

arm.  c3  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situa 

The  New  Jersey  stfite  school  tax,  equal  to  I5  for  each  child  in 

s^^^e  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  is  raised  by  the  several  cc 

^*^s  according  to  their  amounts  of  taxable  property  respectively,  as  sb 

^y  the  tax  rolls  of  the  townships  and  wards  of  the  counties.   Ten  per  c 

^*   this  tax,  when  it  is  paid  into  the  treasury,  is  known  as  a  reserve  ft 

^^^^  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  the  state  board  of  educai 

^^luitably  and  justly,  according  to  their  own  discretion."     The  90 

^^*^t.   remaining  is  then  divided  among  the  counties  in  the  propon 

they  have  contributed  to  the  tax.     When  the  state  school  moi 

the  counties  they,  together  with  all  other  school  funds  in  the  1 

_      of  the  county,  are  distributed  to  the  townships  and  cities  on 

^_  *  ^^^'^ing  basis :   (i)  $200  for  each  teacher  employed  in  the  public  sch( 

"^he  full  term  for  which  the  schools  are  maintained  during  the  ; 


- .      ■'^t  preceding  (nine  months) ;  (2)  the  remainder  according  to  the  last  \ 

«^  *«^^<i  school  census  (children  from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  a,ge),pr0vt\ 

-,     ^-t.    no  district  shall  receive  less  than  I275,  and  that  districts  with  fi 

^^    children  or  more  shall  not  receive  less  than  $375.     If  these  funds 

^    sufficient  to  maintain  a  free  school  nine  months  in  the  year,  then 

^bitants  may  raise  by  a  district  tax  such  additional  amount  as  is  nee 

tihat  purpose. 

^  ^        "T'he  local  one-mill  tax  levied  by  Minnesota  is  expended  within 

^^^'^Ticts  where  it  is  raised.     It  is,  therefore,  only  a  compulsory  district 

^^^     same  as  in  Michigan.     The  current  school  fund  of  the  same  st 

%        ^ch  includes  the  income  of  the  permanent  fund,  is  distributed  on 

^  "is  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  hav^  attended  school  forty  days 

^^^"^e  in  districts  that  have  had  school  for  five  months  or  more  during 

"^^  .T.     In  addition  to  the  above  apportionment,  graded  schools  ha\ 

less  than  three  departments,  which  come  up  to  certain  requireme 

^^^<ive  aid  from  the  state  to  the  amount  of  $200  each.     Besides,  tl 

eighty-five  high  schools  that  receive  state  aid  to  the  amount  of  | 

:h.    The  grants  to  these  graded  schools  and  high  schools  axe  pa\d  \ 
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permanent  appropriations  that  are  met  by  general  taxation,  and  are  appor- 
tioned by  the  state  high-school  board,  on  evidence  that  the  schools  are 
complying  with  the  requirements.  Minnesota  also  gives  the  sum  of  $500 
annually  to  state  high  schools  providing  elementary  normal  instruction 
of  a  kind  that  satisfies  the  high-school  board.  Wisconsin  also  has  an 
approved  high-school  list,  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools 
being  paid  from  the  state  treasury.  Moreover,  Wisconsin  pays  I250  each 
to  certain  .approved  high  schools  in  which  manual  training  is  taught. 

The  California  system  of  school  finance  is  a  unique  system.  The 
state  superintendent  apportions  to  the  counties  the  state  school  fund 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  of  school-census  children  (from 
five  to  seventeen,  certain  classes  being  excluded).  Each  county  super- 
intendent first  ascertains  the  number  of  teachers  every  district  in  the 
county  is  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for  every  seventy 
school-census  children,  or  fraction  thereof  not  less  than  twenty,  as 
shown  by  the  next  preceding  school  census,  and  then  the  number  to 
which  the  county  is  entitled  by  adding  these  district  numbers  together. 
He  then  calculates  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  at  the  legal  rate 
of  $500  a  teacher.  From  this  amount  he  deducts  the  quota  of  the 
state  fund  assigned  to  the  county,  and  the  remainder  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  the  county  school  fund  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  provided:  that  the  minimum  of  such  fund  shall  not  be  less 
than  $6  for  every  census  child.  The  county  fund  thus  made  up  is 
then  distributed  to  the  districts  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  m.,  $500 
for  every  teacher,  except  (i)  that  to  districts  having  less  than  twenty 
census  children  only  {400  is  assigned,  and  (2)  that  to,  districts  having 
more  than  seventy  census  children  $20  additional  for .  every  such  child 
less  than  twenty  in  number  shall  be  allowed.  All  school  moneys  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury  after  this  apportionment  has  been  made  are  then  divided 
among  the  districts  of  the  county  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance upon  each  district  during  the  preceding  school  year.  District  taxes 
may  also  be  raised,  subject  to  certain  legal  conditions  {Appendix  C). 

The  subcommittee  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  deal  with  all  the 
states,  or  even  with  all  the  peculiar  modes  of  distributing  school  moneys. 
It  believes  that  the  enumeration  of  particulars  now  made  is  ample  for  the 
present  purpose.  Some  remarks  upon  the  leading  rules  or  methods  of 
distribution  are,  however,  called  for. 

I.  Distribution  according  to  the  school  census  or  enumeration  is  open 
to  a  serious  objection,  viz.^  it  does  not  carry  the  money  where  it  is  most 
needed.  For  example,  two  districts  lie  side  by  side,  one  having  twenty 
and  the  other  forty  youths  of  school  age ;  the  second  district  draws  twice 
as  much  money  as  the  other,  but  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  two  schools 
Js practically  the  same.    The  same  would  be  true  of  two  township  units. 
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Unless  the  schools  were  consolidated.     The  result  is  that  the  distri 
township  that  needs  the  most  help  receives  the  least.     The  rule  is  si 
^nd   easily  worked,  but  it  tends  partially  to  defeat  the  end  of  sta 
county  aid. 

2.  The  same  objection  holds  against  rules  based  on  the  school  ei 

°^^nt  or  on  attendance,  only  with  somewhat  diminished  force.     Aga 

^^^  enrollment  is  followed,  or  attendance  for  a  brief  time,  there  is  di 

^^-^.t  some  children  will  go  to  school  long  enough  to  be  counted,  and 

^■"^^F>  out.     Besides,  such  rules  of  distribution  work  in  favor  of  the  gi 

^^^ools  and  against  the  rural  schools,  on  account  of  their  larger  enroll 

^'^  <i    xnore  regular  attendance. 

3.  Taking  everything  into  account,  the  subcommittee  is  inclim 
^"^*^lc  that  a  fixed  sum  or  sums,  based  on  an  arbitrary  unit  or  un 
"^^^st^  equitable.  Examples  of  such  rules  are  furnished  by  the  stat 
^^  ^-ssachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Califc 
*  "^    most  serious  objection  to  such  rules  is  that  they  are  necessarily 

P*ic^^,ted;  some  of  those  given  above  are  quite  complicated.  Then, 
f'^^^^i  sum  is  so  much  a  teacher,  as  in  New  York,  or  so  much  a  distri 
*^  ^^-liode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  temptation  to  the  undue 
T^^  deration  of  schools  or  teachers.  But  this  point  can  be  safeguardc 
^'  '^^  statutory  limitations,  as  in  California.  No  rule  can  be  devisee 
^^   *^       not  be  open  to  objection.     The  subcommittee  does  not  belie 


to  invent  any  rule  of  distribution  that  will  well  accomplisl 

ose  of  taxing  large  units  for  the  benefit  of  small  ones,  unless  it 

^lie  school  or  the  teacher  as  a  unit,  with  the  necessary  qualificai 

^   Massachusetts  rule  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  school  nee 

s  cannot  always  be  measured  by  low  valuations  of  property  ass 

'taxation,  as  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated  is  also  a  factoi 

^      method  of  distribution    now  recommended   is   objected   to  2 


usive  one,  then  it  may  be  supplemented  by  basing  a  part  o 
^opriation   on  the  school   census,  enrollment,  or  attendance, 
rt  to  the  United  States  census  is  most  objectionable,  as  great  ch; 
C^opulation  occur  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
-^  The  difference  in  the  working  of  the  school-census  method  ani 

^^^^-sum  method  of  distribution  is  well  shown  by  comparing  the  s 


of  two  states.     For  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  189J 

.  ^^1  tax  of  Ohio  produced  $1,720,922.      Of  the  eighty-eight  coi 

%y  paid  more  into  the  fund  than  they  received  from  it,  while  forty- 

^  ^  less  than  they  received.     Some  of  the  major  counties  of  the 

^^^ved  more  from  the  fund  than  they  paid  into  it,  while  minor  coi 

^  ^  more  than  they  received.     For  the  year  1896  the  city  of  Clev* 

^^'nally  received  $2,616.67  more  from  the  state  than  it  paid  to  the 

iy,  a  mle  that  makes  the  agricultural  counties  ot  OYiVo,  01  m^ 
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them,  contribute  to  the  education  of  Cleveland,  the  most  populous  city  in 
the  state,  is  a  travesty  of  common  sense.  But  the  same  year  Cincinnati 
paid  in  round  numbers  $70,000  more  than  it  received.  This  is  hardly  bet- 
ter than  repealing  the  mill  tax  outright,  and  letting  the  burden  of  educa- 
tion fall  directly  upon  the  cities  and  townships.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  1896,  paid  a  total  general  school  tax  of  14,062,903, 
of  which  $3,500,000  was  immediately  distributed  to  the  counties  again. 
Fifty-four  of  the  sixty  counties  received  more  from  this  tax  than  they  con- 
tributed to  it ;  only  six  counties  paid  more  than  they  received.  Erie 
county  paid  $241,597  and  received  $185,460;  while  the  corresponding 
figures  for  Kings  and  New  York  counties  were  $503,603  and  $387,879, 
and  $1,884,584  and  $636,133,  respectively.  The  New  York  rule  does 
bring  the  strong  to  the  help  of  the  weak. 

A  question  arises  in  respect  to  separate  funds  for  buildings,  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  and  incidental  expenses.  In  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee such  division  is  desirable.  The  need  of  providing  new 
buildings  is  often  made  an  excuse  by  boards  of  education  for  keeping 
down  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  triple  fund  would  not  indeed  pre- 
vent such  injustice,  which  makes  teachers  as  such  contribute  to  buildings, 
but  it  would  tendm  that  direction.  It  is  often  stipulated  in  school  laws 
that  state  funds  apportioned  to  communities  shall  be  wholly  applied  to 
the  payment  of  teachers.  This  is  a  wholesome  regulation.  The  cost  of 
grounds,  buildings,  and  incidental  expenses  should  be  met  by  local  taxes 
or  other  local  funds.  Touching  the  division  of  the  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion. State  Superintendent  Stetson  of  Maine,  in  a  private  communication, 
thus  defines  the  prospective  policy  of  that  state :  "  Local  communities 
shall  provide  school  lots  and  school  buildings,  and  keep  the  same  in 
repair.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  raised  for  maintaining  schools  shall 
come  from  the  state,  and  one-third  from  the  local  communities.  The 
apportionment  of  the  money  to  the  several  municipalities  shall  be  upon 
the  basis  of  average  attendance.  We  shall  also  try  to  get  a  law  prohibit- 
ing towns  from  receiving  state  aid,  if  they  maintain  schools  having  less 
than  a  certain  average  attendance."  Such  a  law  as  this  would  serve  to 
prevent  the  undue  multiplication  of  districts,  and  would  even  work  a 
certain  measure  of  consolidation. 

The  distribution  of  taxes  levied  on  railroads,  telegraphs,  long-distance 
telephone  lines,  express  companies,  and  the  like,  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. In  some  states,  as  New  York,  Texas,  and  Ohio,  school  taxes  levied 
on  railroads  inure  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  districts  or  townships 
through  which  the  tracks  run,  excluding  any  state  tax  that  may  be  levied 
on  such  property.  This  rule  the  subcommittee  regards  as  unjust.  The 
location  of  railroads  is  determined  \aTge\y  b^  pYv^^\ca\  cotiditions,  and^ 
the  mere  fact  that  a  line   happens  lo  tuh  xYviom^Yv  \x^  \ftiT\\«rj^^\«TO 
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probably  not  a  dollar  of  the  stock  or  bonds  is  owned,  is  no  reason  wh 
district  or  township  should  profit  thereby  to  the  exclusion  of  other  s 
^css  fortunate  districts   or   townships.     In   Pennsylvania  the   taxes 
railroads  are  paid  into  the  state  treasury  and  are  distributed  by 
'^gislature  along  with  other  revenues,  the  public  schools,  normal  scho 
^^  colleges  being  included  among  the  objects  of  the  appropriati 
California  has  a  similar    provision.      The   mode   of    distributing 
Michigan  specific  tax  has  already  been  described.     It  is  believed  t 
^ch  revenues  as  the  foregoing  should  inure  to  the  common  benefit 
'lie  state;  but  what  is  here  said,  let  it  be  remarked,  in  no  way  reh 
'0  pending  controversies  about  the  taxation  of  railroads  or  other  sim 
property. 

The  Nebraska  law  contains  one  excellent   feature  that  is  worth} 
Mention.     All  public  high  schools  in  the  state  that,  as  determined  by 
^^te  Department  of  Education,  have  a  proper  equipment  of  teach 
appliances,  and  course  of  study,  are  open  to  attendance  by  any  persor 
^^'lool  age  residing  outside  the  district  who  is  a  resident  of  the  state  \ 
^*Jose  education  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  in  the  public  school 
^^    district  of  his  residence.     Such  pupil  must  have  a  certificate  sigi 
y  tKe  county  superintendent  that  he  has  completed  the  common-sch 
^^^I'se  prescribed  by  the  state  department  for  work  below  the  high  sch< 
^^   rxiust  attend  at  the  high  school  nearest  to  his  residence  or  at  a  h 
*^*^Ool  of  approved  grade  in  the  county  of  his  residence.     Any  sch 
^-^^rd  that  furnishes  high-school  instruction  to  such  pupil  is  authori 
^^   ^liarge  fifty  cents  a  week  for  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  attendai 
*^^    it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  board  to  pay  all  such  bills  out  of 
^^"^rity  school  fund.     Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  and  perhaps  other  sf 
**^^>.  provide  for  educating  qualified  pupils  in  high  schools  in  other  p 
"^1  those  where  they  reside,  provided  there  are  no  home  school 
*^^n:i  to  attend,  and  this  without  cost  to  themselves.    As  Massachusf 
^  Only  state  that  makes  the  provision  of  high  schools  compulsory 
circumstances,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  principal  features 
'^  law  in  regard  to  that  subject.     Every  town  having  a  popula* 
•^^o  persons  or  500  families  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  high  schc 
of  the  school  depending  somewhat  upon  the  fact  whether  it 
:t  or  the  smaller  population.     Pupils  living  in  towns  that 
ired  to  maintain  a  high  school  can  attend  any  neighborii 
«  ^^ol  that  will  receive  them.     In  such  cases  the  state  pays  the  ti 
^    PUpily  provided  the  valuation  of  the  town  in  which  he  resi 
^  ^Xcccd  $500,000 ;  if  the  valuation  does  exceed  that  amount 
y^  tfee  tuition.     High-school  tuition  is,  therefore,  wholly  free 
**ti«d  pnpW  in  the  state. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

The  subcommittee  is  not  here  interested  in  the  subject  of  school  organ- 
ization further  than  it  relates  to  school  maintenance.  Its  relations  to 
teaching,  supervision,  and  studies  are  topics  belonging  to  other  divisions 
of  the  general  report.  The  statement  and  enforcement  of  two  proposi- 
tions will  answer  the  present  purpose. 

I.  The,  first  proposition  is  that  the  township-unit  system  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  district  system,  and  should  be  substituted,  if  practicable,  for 
that  system  wherever  it  exists.  The  superiority  of  the  town  or  township 
as  an  administrative  unit  is  as  great  as  its  superiority  as  a  taxing  unit. 
The  principal  advantages  are  the  following : 

1.  If  the  schools  of  a  township  are  under  a  single  board  elected  from 
the  township  at  large,  schoolhouses  will  far  more  likely  be  built  where 
they  are  needed  than  under  the  other  system. 

2.  Equality  of  school  provision  will  be  much  more  fully  secured  in 
respect  to  schoolhouses  and  ground^  length  of  school  terms,  and  the  abil- 
ity and  character  of  teachers. 

3.  The  tendency  will  not  be  to  multiply  schools  unduly,  but  to  restrict 
their  number,  bringing  together  more  scholars,  and  thus  making  better 
classification,  grading,  and  teaching  possible,  and  increasing  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Better  supervision  can  be  secured.  The  county  superintendent  can 
deal  more  effectively  and  easily  with  one  board  in  a  township  than  with 
six,  ten,  or  twelve ;  while  township  and  township-union  supervision  will 
be  greatly  promoted.  , 

5.  Simplicity  and  economy  of  administration  will  be  facilitated,  and 
the  sense  of  official  responsibility  be  enhanced. 

6.  The  tendency  will  be  to  employ  teachers  for  longer  terms,  and 
thereby  to  restrict,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  evils  that  flow  from  fre- 
quent changes.  On  this  point  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Gass,  presented  in 
this  report,  may  be  mentioned. 

7.  The  strifes  and  contentions  between  districts  that  are  now  not 
infrequent  will  be  prevented. 

8.  Transfers  of  pupils  from  school  to  school  will  be  made  more  easy. 

9.  The  reason  last  to  be  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all. 
The  relations  of  the  township-unit  system  to  school  consolidation  have 
already  been  suggested.  The  township  system  does  not  necessitate  such 
consolidation,  although  it  is  likely  to  work  that  way ;  but  consolidation  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  that  system :  schools  will  not  be  con- 
solidated in  great  numbers  if  a  plurality  of  district  school  boards  have  to 

do  the  work. 

The  subcommittee  has  stated  thai  lV\e  adopWoiv  ol  l\v^  Vo^wcl^v^-\«v\1 
system  zi/iV/^e  followed  by  the  reforms  lV\at  ViavebeeiiTiieTiWoti^^.  \\.*\^Ti^v^ 
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indeed,  meant  that  such  will  be  the  unvarying  result ;  there  will  be  excej 
tions — perhaps  many  exceptions — when  the  whole  country  is  considere( 
but  the  tendency  will  be  strong  in  the  directions  named,  or  such  will  i 
the  general  character  of  the  result.  Not  only  is  this  the  suggestion  c 
common  sense,  but  it  is  the  teaching  of  experience  as  well  (Appendix  E 

The  town-unit  school  system  was  the  ancient  system  of  New  £nglan( 
The  classic  school  law  enacted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  i 
1648  ordered  that  the  towns  should  found  schools  on  their  reaching  a  cei 
tain  number  of  householders,  the  teachers  to  be  paid  either  by  the  pareni 
of  such  children  as  resorted  to  them  for  instruction  or  by  the  inhabitani 
in  general  by  way  of  supply,  as  those  who  ordered  the  prudentials  of  th 
town  should  appoint.  The  word  **  township  "  is  also  used  in  the  law.  Cor 
necticut  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts.  The  original  New  En^ 
land  town,  which  was  a  small  concentration  of  population,  was  we 
adapted  to  this  system.  But  "as  the  population  of  each  little  nucleus  c 
settlement  spread  itself  out  from  the  center  of  the  original  *  plantation,' : 
early  became  convenient,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  at  least,  t 
allow  neighboring  families  at  a  distance  from  the  local  concentration,  c 
nucleus,  to  form  themselves  into  a  school  district."  The  original  churc 
parishes  were  divided  in  the  same  way.  If  these  districts  had  bee 
founded  merely  for  the  purpose  of  school  supply,  or  to  regulate  attenc 
ance,  there  would  have  been,  under  the  conditions  existing,  no  objectio 
to  their  formation,  but  the  contrary.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  ne 
districts  also  became  units  of  school  maintenance,  bodies  corporate  an 
politic.  These  districts  appear  at  first  to  have  existed  by  sufferance  merelj 
but  the  celebrated  school  law  of  1789  legalized  them,  thus  paving  thewa 
for  the  general  introduction  of  the  new  system.  Horace  Mann  declare 
in  his  Tenth  Annual  Report :  "I  consider  the  law  of  1789  .  .  .  .  authoi 
izing  towns  to  divide  themselves  into  districts  the  most  unfortunate  la 
on  the  subject  of  common  schools  ever  enacted  in  the  state."  Still  th; 
"  act  was  not  repealed  until  manufacturing  had  restored  those  concer 
trations  of  population  which  in  the  early  colonies  had  invited  townshi 
control  of  school  affairs."  This  was  finally  done.  Mr.  Mann  in  the  sam 
report  (p.  37)  bore  this  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  town  systen 

"As  a  general  fact,  the  schools  of  undistricted  towns  are  greatly  sup< 
rior  to  those  in  districted  towns — and  for  obvious  reasons.  The  firj 
class  of  towns — the  undistricted  —  provide  all  the  schoolhouses,  am 
through  the  agency  of  the  school  committee,  employ  all  the  teachers.  J 
one  good  schoolhouse  is  provided  for  any  section  of  the  town,  all  th 
other  sections,  having  contributed  their  respective  portions  of  the  expens 
to  erect  the  good  house,  will  demand  one  equally  good  for  themselves 
and  the  equity  of  such  a  demand  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  resiste( 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  section  were  a  separate  districl,  and  bo>\tvdic 
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the  whole  expense  of  a  new  house  if  it  should  erect  one,  it  woul 
tempted  to  continue  an  old  house  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  comf 
ble,  and,  indeed,  as  experience  has  too  often  sadly  proved,  long  after  i^ 
ceased  to  be  tenantable.  So,  too,  in  undistricted  towns  we  never  se^ 
painful,  anti -republican  contrast  of  one  school,  in  one  section,  kept  all 
year  round  by  a  teacher  who  receives  $ioo  a  month,  while,  in  another  t 
tion  of  the  same  town,  the  school  is  kept  on  the  minimum  principle, 
as  to  time  and  price,  and,  of  course,  yielding  only  a  minimum  amount 
benefit — to  say  nothing  of  probable  and  irremediable  evils  that  it  m 
inflict.  In  regard  to  supervision,  also,  if  the  school  committee  is  respo 
sible  for  the  condition  of  all  the  schools,  it  is  constrained  to  visit  al 
alike,  to  care  for  all  alike,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  aim  in  all  at  the  pro-^ 
duct  ion  of  equal  results ;  because  any  partiality  or  favoritism  will  be ' 
rebuked  at  the  ballot  box.  In  undistricted  towns,  therefore,  three  grand 
conditions  of  a  prosperous  school,  viz,,  a  good  house,  a  good  teacher,  and 
vigilant  superintendence,  are  secured  by  motives  which  do  not  operate, 
or  operate  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  districted  towns.  Under  the  non- 
districting  system  it  is  obvious  that  each  section  of  a  town  will  demand  at 
least  an  equal  degree  of  accommodation  in  the  house,  of  talent  in  the 
teacher,  and  of  attention  in  the  committee ;  and  should  any  selfish  feel* 
ings  be  indulged  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  they,  too,  will  be 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  improvement." 

The  district  system  was  at  one  time  universal,  and  it  exists  in  some 
form  in  a  great  majority  of  the  states  today.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  it  has  been  wholly  swept  away.  In  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  the  town  system  is  pesmissive,  and  exists  side 
by  side  with  the  district  system.  The  township  system  exists  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Indiana.  It  is  permissive  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  Minnesota,  and  doubtless  in  other  states. 
It  varies  somewhat  in  the  organization  of  the  local  authority.  The 
Massachusetts  school  committee  consists  of  three  members  or  a  mul- 
tiple of  three,  elected  from  the  town  at  large.  In  New  Jersey  the  board 
consists  of  three,  five,  or  nine  members,  as  the  town  may  elect.  The 
Ohio  board  consists  of  delegates  or  representatives  elected  by  the  sub- 
districts,  one  each.  A  single  trustee  elected  by  the  people  manages 
the  schools  of  a  township  in  Indiana,  except  that  he  is  assisted  by  a 
director  in  each  attendance  district  who  looks  after  incidental  local 
matters. 

Considering  the  great  superiority  of  the  township  system  over  the  dis- 
trict system,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  its  introduction  in  the  room  of 
its  competitor  should  have  been  so  steadily  resisted  as  it  has  been.     This 
opposition  is  due  in  part  to  the  power  of  conservative  habit,  in  part  to. the 
belief  that  the  district  system  is  more  democraXVc,  and  m  ^wX.  Xa  ^^ 
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popular  fondness  for  office  holding,  all  conjoined  with  much  misco 
tioQ  and  ignorance  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems.  1 
also  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  district,  by  politicians,  that  it  is  tht 
unit  for  canvassing  the  states  for  political  purposes.  Certainly  it  c 
^^^  objected  to  the  township  system,  in  its  pure  form,  that  it  is  not 
^*ditly  democratic.  In  1875  there  were  15,087  teachers  employ* 
ing  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  and  there  were  in  the  state  £ 
time  more  than  35,000  school  directors  and  members  of  boar 
eciiaciration  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  schools.  This, ; 
^^ly,  is  an  excess  of  democracy. 

The  "community"  system  is  much  worse  than  the  district  systen 
^^rtianately  it  is  confined  to  a  single  state.  The  Texas  law  permits 
^^ts,  guardians,  or  other  persons  having  control  of  children  of  schc 
^S"^*  residing  in  any  one  of  the  so-called  "community"  counties  (thirt 
^'^  li umber  out  of  a  total  of  250),  to  unite  and  organize  themselves  i 
*^^^~school  community  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  available  s 
»^ncl  belonging  to  the  county,  upon  complying  with  certain  presc 
^^^^^ coitions.  The  persons  so  uniting  and  organizing  first  address  a 
^'^^>^  to  the  county  judge,  who  is  ex-officio  county  superintende 
ols,  duly  signed  by  the  petitioners,  setting  forth  that  the  comm 
liite  or  black,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  an  alphabetical  list  c 
^^*"*^es  of  children  of  scholastic  age  within  the  limits  proposed,  desci 
*^^  <:apacity  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the  character  of  the  other  cor 
^^^^^'^^  that  the  petitioners  have  to  offer,  naming  persons  to  act  as  tru 
The  matter  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  who  h 
*^^^Tetionary  power  in  the  premises.  He  may  not  even  throw  aside 
^tition  either  because  it  is  signed  by  few  persons  or  because  the  a 
<al  list  carries  few  names.  The  law  does  not  fix  any  minimum 
in  either  case.  If  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  desire  a  scho< 
ter  how  few  they  may  be,  a  school  the  judge  must  grant  them, 
mmunity^is  a  voluntary  district  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  h 
^1  existence  for  one  year  only,  and  having  no  authority  to  levy  a 
^Dol  tax,  and  the  evils  that  attend  it  are  far  greater  than  thos( 
I-  so  loudly  for  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  wherever  t 
^^^^^ticable.  The  people  of  Texas  can,  however,  congratulate  1 
es  that  the  "community"  school,  which  plainly  originated  in  pi 
lety,  has  lost  ground  in  later  years. 

In  the  South,  and  in  those  western  states  that  have  the  county  s^ 
^  ^ocal  government,  the  only  practical  alternative  to  the  district  s; 
^  School  organization  is  a  county  system.  It  must  be  remembered 
^  these  states  the  town  or  township  does  not  exist.  Fortunately,  s 
^^tcm  is  not  altogether  unknown.  In  a  few  counties  of  Georgia  i 
^^^  in  saccessful  operation  for  a  number  of  years.    Thes^  ai^  VYxfc 
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cipal  features  of  the  system  as  it  exists  in  Richmond  county,  in  which 
the  city  of  Augusta  is  situated : 

The  county  is  the  unit  area  of  organization,  and  the  rural  parts  and 
the  urban  parts  of  the  county  district,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  treated 
just  alike.  A  board  of  education,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  county  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one-third  retiring  each 
year,  manages  all  the  schools.  The  school  tax  is  levied  at  a  uniform  rate 
upon  all  the  property  of  the  county,  without  revision  by  any  other  author- 
ity and  without  any  limit  as  to  rate  or  amount.  The  county  apd  state 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  schools  according  to  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated.  There  is  no  district  tax.  The  same  qualifications  are 
required  for  country  and  for  city  teachers.  The  teachers  are  treated  as 
nearly  alike  as  the  conditions  admit,  and  they  are  paid  about  the  same 
salaries.  The  schools  are  in  session  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  year, 
nine  calendar  months.  The  country  schoolhouses,  on  the  average,  are 
situated  four  miles  apart,  and  no  child  is  out  of  walking  distance  of  a 
school  open  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  taught  by  a  good  teacher.  One 
superintendent  has  charge  of  all  the  schools.  Augusta  has  nine-tenths  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  but  only  three-fourths  of  the  school 
population.  In  other  words,  the  rural  parts  of  the  county  pay  one-tenth 
of  the  school  tax  and  receive  the  benefit  of  one- fourth  of  it.  For  the 
most  part,  these  are  excellent  provisions.  The  county  would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  area  unit  for  popular  schools  under  the  county  system  of  local 
government.  The  subcommittee  confidently  believes  that  this  mode  of 
school  organization  has  a  great  future  before  it  in  the  United  States 
(Appendix  D), 

II.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physical  and  social 
conditions  render  it  practicable  there  should  be  such  a  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  as  will  diminish  the  existing  number  of  schools,  school- 
houses,  and  teachers,  and  bring  together,  at  advantageous  points,  the 
pupils  who  are  now  divided  and  scattered  among  the  isolated  schools  of 
the  township  or  other  similar  district.  This  step  should  be  taken  in  the 
interest  of  good  education  as  well  as  of  public  economy.  To  make  this 
reform  possible  the  children,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  practicable, 
must  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  schoolhouses  at  public  expense. 

How  absolutely  fatal  to  good  schools  the  existing  conditions  are  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  statistics  show  most  conclusively.  State  Super- 
intendent Wells  of  Wisconsin  reported  in  1894  that  his  state  had  183 
districts  whose  average  attendance  the  previous  year  was  not  more  than 
five  each  ;  that  858  others  were  not  above  ten  each  ;  while  2,481  more  did  not 
exceed  twenty  tdicYi.  "  In  other  words,"  he  said,  "  3,522  country  districts, 
about  three- fifths  of  the  total  number,  \vave  aiv  ^Nti^^^  ^Itiendance  not 
exceeding  twenty,  and  about  two-fiitlis  above  \balaNex^.^e^mV^^^^^aX 
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majority  near  the  lower  margin."'     Mr.  H.  R.  Gass,  of  Michigan,  citir 

the  state  report  for  his  authority,  states  in  a  published  paper  that  in  i8i 

the  country  schools  of  Calhoun  county  in  that  state  required  158  teachei 

aad   that  they  employed  342  different  ones  in  the  course  of  the  yea 

The   average  length  of  the  school  in  the  district  was  8.4  months,  whi 

the  average  term  for  which  the  teachers  were  employed  was  but  3.8  month 

He  cites  a  second  county  that  presents  like  statistics,  and  then  observe: 

"The  ratio  of  the  number  [of  teachers]  required  to  the  number  employe 

IS  about  the  same  as  this  throughout  the  state,  the  tenure  being  longer  i 

the   newer  than  in  the  older  counties."     This  state  of  things  Mr.  Ga 

attributes  to  the  prevalence  of  the  district  system.     He  refers  to  Mass; 

chusetts  and  Indiana,  where  changes  of  teachers  are  much  less  frequei 

and  teachers'  tenures  much  longer  than  in  Michigan.     While  two  teache 

^^  an  average  were  employed  in  Michigan  for  a  school  every  year,  but  fe 

schools  in  the  other  states  employed  more  than  one.    In  the  same  state, ; 

the  present  time,  there  are  over  1,000  districts  that  enumerate  less  tha 

^^enty-five  children  of  school  age  each,  while  seventy  counties  contai 

408  districts  that  enumerate  less  than  fifteen  each.     The  statistics  at  han 

^    not  show  the  actual  size  of  the  schools.     Nor  are  the  small  schoo 

p^nd  in  the  newer  and  poorer  parts  of  the  state  only;  the  oldest  an 

'"*<^liest  counties  have  their  fair  share  of  them.     In  fact,  the  newer  parts  < 

^  ^ta.te  often  have  the  largest  and  best  schools.     Not  only  so,  the  olde 

^'^^     mo^t  densely  populated  states  frequently  make  a  very  poor  showing 

*^      X  894-95  there  were  7,529  school  districts  in  New  York,  in  each  < 

*^i<^h  the  average  attendance  upon  school  during  the  year  varied  from  or 

^  ^^^^enty  pupils,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  of  2,983  di 

'"^^^s  was  less  than  ten  pupils  {Appendix  I),     In  1893  Vermont  had  15 

^•^<^ols  of  six  pupik  or  less  each.     In  1892  State  Superintendent  Luce  < 

^^ne  reported  that  the  average  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  that  state  f< 

^    previous  year  was  less  than  twenty-five  pupils  to  a  school,  and  that  tl 

^  ^0:iber  of  districts  having  less  than  twenty-five  was  larger  than  the  nun 

^    having  more.     He  declared  that  there  were  probably  between  i,oc 

^  1,200  existing  schools  in  the  state  whose  enrollment  was  twelve  or  les 

^^    that  600  or  800  schools  then  existing  could  be  abolished  withoi 

^^^iment.*    Twenty-five  years  ago  a  large  number  of  schools  on  tl 

^stem  Reserve,  Ohio,  long  famed  for  schools,  had  dwindled  to  the  mo 

^'^Hificant  size.     Still  other  statistics  of  similar  import  will  be  found  i 

^    report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline.     Attei 

^^  is  drawn  particularly  to  those  relating  to  Rhode  Island  and  Mass; 


*  •^The  Township  System  of  School  Government."     Madison,  1894. 
ti-^        *  ^oted  by  Mr.  Gass.     See  "  Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Assoc! 


»    ^887. 


n 
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But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  statistics,  or  to  insist  at  length  that 
thousands  of  rural  schools  furnish  their  pupils  with  a  miserable  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  life.  When  we  consider  the  various  elements  that 
enter  into  good  education,  and  especially  training  for  social  activities^  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  very  small  school  is  almost  necessarily  a 
very  jioor  school.  The  facts  are  notorious.  Hitherto  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  although  the  cities  and  towns  surpassed  the  rural  districts  in 
higher  education,  the  rural  districts  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of 
illiterate  persons.  This  has  been*  the  prevailing  view  in  the  northern 
states,  and  probably  it  was  once  in  accord  with  the  facts.  The  cities  have 
been  considered  the  great  hives  of  illiteracy.  But  there  is  now  grave 
reason  to  question  whether  the  fact  is  not  often  the  other  way.  Certainly 
it  is  so  in  the  only  state  where,  so  far  as  the  subcommittee  is  informed, 
the  subject  has  been  statistically  investigated.'  But  however  this  may  be, 
a  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  rural  schools  is  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  day.  What  can  be  done?  One  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  consolidate  many  of  the  small  scltools  by  carrying  back  and 
forth  such  pupils  as  need  to  be  carried,  and  thus,  by  one  stroke,  create 
several  of  the  conditions  of  good  schools.  The  interest  that  this  subject 
is  beginning  to  awaken  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 

It  was  Massachusetts  that  led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  Massachusetts  that  is  leading  the  way  in  consolidation.  An 
act  that  dates  from  1869  authorizes  any  town  in  the  commonwealth  to 
raise  money  by  taxation  to  enable  the  school  committee,  in  its  discretion, 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools  at 
public  cost.  The  towns  were  already  empowered  to  build  schoolhouses 
wherever  they  were  really  needed.     Availing  themselves  of  these  powers, 

'  The  state  referred  to  is  Michigan.  According  to  the  state  census  of  1894  the  ratios 
of  the  foreign-bom  persons  in  the  cities  of  the  state,  ten  years  of  age  or  more,  unable  to 
read  and  write,  and  in  the  state  at  large,  were  practically  the  same,  eighty-four  in  1,000. 
But  the  ratios  of  the  native-bom  in  the  cities,  in  the  state  at  large,  and  therefore  in  the 
country  districts,  were  quite  different.  In  the  cities  it  was  fourteen  in  1,000 ;  in  the  state 
at  large,  twenty-one  in  1,000;  in  the  country,  twenty-four  in  1,000.  For  every  fourteen 
persons  ten  years  of  age  or  upwards  in  the  cities  unable  to  read  and  write  there  were 
twenty-four  in  the  country ;  that  is,  the  ratio  in  the  country  is  70  per  cent  greater  than 
that  in  the  cities.  If  the  country  rate  of  illiteracy  could  be  reduced  to  the  city  rate,  the 
number  of  illiterates  of  the  native -bom  population  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards  unable 
to  read  and  write  would  be  reduced  about  8,000.  Several  facts,  no  doubt,  enter  into  the 
explanation  of  the  greater  illiteracy  of  the  country  districts,  but  the  most  important  of 
them  is  the  inferiority  of  the  country  schools.  It  does  not  explain  matters  to  say  that 
Michigan  is  comparatively  a  new  state,  that  much  of  it  is  thinly  settled,  that  it  contains 
large  lumbering  and  mining  districts,  etc.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  parts 
of  Michigan  the  cities,  as  a  rule,  surpass  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated  in  respect  to 
popular  intelYigtnct.  The  city  of  Detroit  ranks  distinctly  higher  than  -Wayne  coonty, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cities  of  Grand  Rapids  and  \iin  Arbor  as  compared  with 
^ent  and  Washtenaw  couniits.     The  counties  named  coivla.\iv  V\it  c\W^i m«CLV\f]i«ft^ 
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DUD  J  towns  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  consolidating  their  schools. 
How  the  work  goes  on  is  shown  by  the  following  table  exhibiting  the 
sams  of  money  paid  for  public-school  transportation  for  a  series  of 
jrears. 


Ve-r 

Amount 

Year 

Amount 

Itt8,i889 

122,118.38 

24,14512 
30,648.68 

38,726.07 

1892,   1893 

x8q^,  1804 

£QO,q0o.4l 

ittoL  1890 

63.617.68 

iSqol  1801 

1804.  i8qS  

76.608.20 

1891,  i8q2 

180S.  i8q6 

oi.n6.ii 

■^'^jf  •*''y»'  »..••......  ••«••• 

The  movement  has  extended  beyond  Massachusetts  and  reached  every 
one  of  the  New  England  states.  In  these  states  many  hundreds  of  schools 
have  been  consolidated,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Occasion- 
ally ao  unsuccessful  experiment  is  reported,  but  the  great  stream  of  testi- 
mony runs  strongly  the  other  way.  Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers, 
better  grading,  better  instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pupils,  greater 
physical  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  children,  better  supervision  —  these 
^cthe  claims  that  are  made  for  the  new  departure  (Appendices  E  and  F), 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  new  way  is  never  more  expensive  than  the 
old  one,  and  often  it  is  less  expensive. 

The  movement  has  spread  beyond  New  England.     In  1894  a  law  was 
enacted  in  New  Jersey  providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  pub- 
lic expense  in  order  that  rural  schools  might  be  consolidated  with  city 
ones.    A  most  interesting  experiment  in  consolidation  is  being  tried  in 
northeastern  Ohio,  where  some  schools  had  already  died  out,  and  many 
roore  were  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death.     Permissive  legislation  has 
been  obtained  in  several  counties,  and  already  many  townships  are  work- 
ing the  plan  successfully,  while  many  others  are  looking  on  expectantly 
^'Jd  are  apparently  on  the  point  of  making  the  new  departure.     The  news- 
Papers  are  quick  to  note  the  innovation,  and  it  is  already  attracting  atten- 
tion beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  {Appendix  F\ 

The  distinct  pedagogical  advantages  of  consolidation  are  much  more 

™y  set  forth  in  the  reports  on  supply  of  teachers  and  instruction  and  dis- 

^P^*Dc  than  here.     In  this  report  the  topic  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  it  is 

""wated  to  organization  and  administration.   The  fact  is,  however,  the  sev- 

^al  aspects  of  consolidation  are  inseparably  connected.  As  a  rule,  whatever 

P''oniotes  simplicity  and  ease  of  administration  promotes  good  instruction, 

'^ice  versa.     No  one  of  the  subcommittees  that  handle  the  subject 

^  Hioment  supposes  that  there  is  any  charm  in  the  word  "  consolida- 

,   |.      to  cast  all  the  evil  spirits  out  of  the  rural  school,  but  they  all 

.    ^^^,  after  giving  the  subject  mature  consideration,  that  great  possibil- 

^f  improvement  lie  in  that  direction.      It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 


'^s 


^h'dation  remedy  cannot  be  universally  applied,  because  physical  and 
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social  conditions  often  forbid.  The  fact  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  of  the  land  will  be  schooled  in  little  schools — rural  schools, 
ungraded  schools — or  they  will  not  be  schooled  at  all.  Suggestions 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  these  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  all  the  subcommittees;  but  insistence  is  here  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  the  consolidation  remedy  can  be  applied  on  a  grand 
scale,  with  the  largest  promise  of  success.  In  most  states  some  new 
legislation  will  be  necessary  to  that  end,  but  not  in  all.  Wherever  the 
township-unit  system  exists,  the  first  step,  and  the  long  step,  has 
already  been  taken.  In  such  states  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure 
the  needed  legislation  in  relation  to  transportation.  State  Superintend- 
ent Emery  of  Wisconsin  has  already  notified  the  people  of  his  state 
that  the  laws  contain  all  the  provisions  that  are  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  move  at  once  in  the  direction  of  school  consolidation. 

It  is  important  that  the  consolidation  reform  shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  shall  be  only  one  school 
in  a  town  or  township.  It  does  not  mean  either  that  parts  of  different 
townships  or  counties  shall  not  be  comprised  in  one  school.  These 
questions  are  merely  matters  of  detail,  and  their  adjustment  will  depend 
upon  such  factors  as  the  size  of  townships,  the  distribution  of  villages  or 
other  local  centers,  the  direction  and  condition  of  roads,  streams,  and 
bridges,  the  distribution  of  population,  and  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  township  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  the  different  phases  of  educational  reform  all 
tend  to  hold  together.  In  the  northern  states  the  cause  of  school  con- 
solidation  depends  intimately  upon  the  adoption  of  the  township-unit 
system.  A  certain  amount  of  consolidation  can  be  effected  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  small  districts ;  it  may  be  possible,  also,  for  several  independent 
districts  to  merge  their  schools  into  one,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  still 
preserve  their  independence ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  first  plan  will  not 
prove  effectual,  and  that  the  second  one  will  be  infrequent  and  precarious. 
The  subcommittee  believes  confidently,  therefore,  that  the  fortune  of  effec- 
tual consolidation  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  fortune  of  the  township- 
unit  system. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  let  it  be  remarked  again,  how  different  social 
elements  tend  to  attract  one  another  and  so  to  coalesce.  School  consolida- 
tion, especially  its  practicability,  turns  largely  upon  means  of  cheap,  safe, 
and  easy  communication  throughout  the  school  area.  Here  we  touch  a 
question  intimately  relating  to  social  progress  that  has  been  receiving 
increasing  attention  the  last  few  years.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
improvement  of  roads.  Those  who  have  been  promoting  this  movement 
have  not  probably  regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  educational  reform;  but 
such  jt  is.     Perhaps  there  is  no  rural  interest  of  a  social  nature  that 
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would  be  more  decidedly  enhanced  by  good  roads  than  the  educational 
interest.  The  people  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Ohio,  where  the  new  plan 
is  being  tried,  claim  this  as  a  decided  advantage,  that  the  drivers  of  the 
omnibuses  serve  as  carriers  for  the  mails  between  the  farmhouses  and  the 
post  offices,  thus  promoting  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  in  still  another 
>^ay. 

Only  a  single  point  remains  to  be  pressed,  but  it  must  be  pressed 

strongly.     This  is  the  necessity  of  lengthening  materially  the  time  that 

^he  country  schools,  on  the  average,  are  in  session  each  year,  and  the 

^curing  of  a  more  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils.     The  legal  years 

*^ow  vary   widely  in   different   states,  and   the  practical,  or   real,  years 

^fiiJ  more  widely.     Some  communities  always  surpass  the  legal  minimum 

^^  time,  others  as  regularly  fall  below  it.     In  the  thickly  settled  states  of 

^^e  East  the  rural  schools  are  in  session  eight,  nine,  or  ten  months  in 

*^^year;  but  often  in  the  South,  an-d  sometimes  in  the  West,  one-half 

**^  shortest  of  these  terms  is  not  reached.     The  legal  year  is  frequently 

"surdly  short.     Until  two  years  ago  the  Michigan  year  was  but  three 

^*iths,  and  now  it  is  but  five  months.     It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  argue 

^^  short  schools  are,  even  relatively,  poor  schools.     In  order  to  have  a 

S^Ood  school,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  bring  pupils  together  in  consid- 

,-   '^ble  numbers,  but  also  to  hold  them  to  the  work  a  certain  number  of 

-^^rs  each  day,  and  a  certain  number  of  days  each  year.     There  must 

^    concentration  of  effort  as  of  pupils.     It  is  as  wasteful  a  method  ol 

tion  to  send  children  to  school  seventy  or  eighty  days  in  the  year 

^^  is  to  send  them  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day.     Persons  interested 

^,       -F^cipular  education,  and  particularly  in  rural  education,  should  not  rest, 

^^fore,  in  their  efforts  until  they  have  made  the  legal  school  year  in 

^  state  at  least  i6o  or  i8o  days. 

ut  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  state  simply  to  fix  a  minimum  school 

:  it  must  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     The  law  should  hold 

muni  ties  to  a  rigid  accountability  in  respect  to  maintaining  schools 

*  ^gal  grade  for  the  full  legal  period,  to  employing  none  but  certifi- 

■^      ^^  teachers,  and  making  all  the  required  reports  to  the  state  educational 

^     I^^irtment.     Most  school  laws  contain  such  provisions  as  these,  but  it  is 

^■^^^d  that  they  are  not  always  enforced.     The  only  practicable  mode  of 

-   ^^::)rcement  is  absolutely  to  withhold  from  the  local  organizations  all  aid 

.       ^^:ti  the  superior  taxing  units,  as  the  state,  until  they  first  observe  the 


And  again,  it  will  not  suffice  for  the  state  to  see  that  the  prescribed 
^     ^^Jity   of   instruction   is   actually   furnished.      It   might,   perhaps,   be 
'^^  ught  that  if  the  state  only  provided  local  schools,  and  made  them 
,  the  people  would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  them  to  the 
;  but  sad  experience  shows  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.    The 
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indifference,  ignorance,  and  selfishness  of  some  parents  come  between 
their  children  and  the  schools.  In  communities  where  the  school  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  some  parents  are  in  an  almost  constant  battle  with 
the  authorities,  to  keep  their  children  out  of  the  school  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  possible  that  such  extreme  indifference  or  selfishness  as  this 
is  more  common  in  cities  than  in  the  country;  and  yet  it  is  true,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  country  child's  labor,  especially  the  farm  boy's  labor,  has  a 
greater  money  value  than  the  city  child's  labor,  and  that  the  farmer  is, 
therefore,  under  a  special  temptation  to  keep  his  boys  out  of  school.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  quite  as  much  need  of  an  efficient  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  more. 

The  subcommittee  has  not  taken  space  to  discuss,  in  general,  the 
common  education  that  the  American  states  are  now  furnishing  the 
American  people.  That  is  a  large  subject,  and  for  the  most  part  lies  out- 
side the  field  of  the  present  inquiry.  It  will  suffice  t6  say  on  this  large 
question  that  the  people  had  better  pay  what  they  do  pay  for  what  they 
get  than  to  go  without  it,  or  even  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  the  sum; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  might  receive,  and  should  receive,  a  great 
deal  more  for  their  money  than  at  present.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  rural  schools.  No  doubt  there  are  many  excellent  schools  in  the 
country;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  well  be  doubted^ whether  any  money 
that  is  expended  in  the  people's  interest  is  expended  more  wastefully  than 
what  goes  to  the  country  schools.  No  doubt  the  country  school  has 
points  of  advantage  over  the  city  school,  as  the  freer  communion  with 
nature,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  inferior.  The  typical  "  little  red  school- 
house,"  so  invested  with  sentiment,  is  a  costly  and  unsatisfactory  institu- 
tion of  education.  Owing  to  social  changes,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  much  less  efficient  and  useful,  at  least  relatively,  than  once  it  was, 
and  a  new  organization  is  imperatively  called  for.  Something  should  be 
done  to  stop  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  State  Super- 
intendent Stetson,  speaking  for  his  state,  puts  the  case  thus  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  subcommittee: 

"I  have  devoted  quite  a  number  of  pages  in  my  report  [1895]  to 
showing  the  people  of  Maine  that  we  are  wasting  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  in  this  state  because  of  the  unbusinesslike  methods  which  arc 
used  in  the  expenditure  of  its  school  funds.  This  waste  is  made  in  every 
direction  in  which  money  is  spent.  We  pay  more  than  we  need  to  for 
school  lots,  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  the  furnishing  of  school 
appliances,  text-books,  fuel,  making  repairs,  etc.,  etc.  The  waste  along 
these  lines  aggregates  more  than  one-third  of  a  million  of  dollars  each 
year.  I  have  shown  in  the  report  that  the  money  which  we  spend  for 
common  schools  is  sufficient  to  maintain  scYvooYs  Vaw^Vit  by  professionally 
trained  teachers,  and  superintended  by  competeivl  sMpttvaX^w^wjL\&\  MJcaX^ 
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'c  addition  to  doing  these  two  important  things,  we  would  have  monc 

enough  left  to  supply  them  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  a  successfi 

scAool,  and  also  furnish  the  needed  apparatus,  library  books,  and  malj 

^ii  the  needed  repairs  and  additions.      I  feel  that  I  have  demonstrate 

fhjs  point  so  that  there  will  be  no  further  question  about  it  in  the  stai 

^i  Maine.     The  whole  matter  turns  upon  the  simple  point  that  we  ai 

^iarmingly  wasteful  in  our  expenditure  of  school  money. 

**  Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  local  communities  being  responsible  f( 
providing  school  buildings.     I  think  two-thirds  of  the  funds  required  f< 
the  maintenance  of  the  common  schools  should  be  furnished  by  the  stat 
that  the  other  third  should  be  raised  by  local  taxation;  that  tl 
should  examine  all  teachers  and  issue  all  licenses  to  teach ;  th; 
thus  receiving  state  aid  must  employ  teachers  who  hold  such  certii 
The  state  should  inspect  the  school  accounts  of  the  towns  recei^ 
"n«  state  aid." 

The  subcommittee  deems  it  advisable,  now  that  the  whole  groun 
b^een  covered,  to  restate  the  fundamental  propositions  that  have  bee 
in  this  report.  These  all  start  from  the  one  central  postulate  th 
^  I>rovision  of  funds  sufficient  for  their  adequate  support  is  essential  1 
^"^  existence  and  life  of  good  schools.  The  three-fold  division  of  tl 
^^  *^ j  ect  will  be  preserved  in  the  summary. 

I.    REVENUE. 

X  •  The  great  resource  of  the  public  schools  is,  and  must  continue  to  h 
^^'^^  form  or  forms  of  public  taxation. 

^ .  Such  areas  or  units  of  taxation  should  be  created,  or  continued 
'^^^dy  in  existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the  sound  American  princip 
^-'^    the  whole  wealth  of  the  state  shall  be  made  available  for  educatir 
^  lie  youth  of  the  state. 


.  To  accomplish  this  end,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  larger  uni 

^      ''^^xation,  especially  where  population  is  sparse  and  wealth  meagc 

^^    following  recommendations  must  be  specifically  urged:  (i)  a  liber 

^       "'^^sion  of  funds  from  the  state  treasury;  (2)  a  county  tax  in  at  least  2 

county-system  states;  (3)  a  town  or  township  tax  in  the  states  whe 

civil  division  exists;  (4)  taxes  in  special  districts,  that  is,  in  cities  ar 

ges.     The  school  district,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  th 

,  is  not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and  should  1 

lished  as  such  unit. 

II.    DISTRIBUTION. 

1.  Funds  raised  by  the  large  political  or  social  units  for  gener 
ool  purposes  should  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  t\k 

the  strong  to  the  help  of  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

2.  Such  rules  of  distribution  should  be  adopted  as  will  accompli: 


vil] 
tei^ 
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this  end.  In  order  to  do  this,  distribution  must  be  based,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  upon  fixed  or  arbitrary  units;  that  is,  so  much  money  must 
be  given  to  the  school  or  to  the  teacher. 

3.  The  large  taxing  units  should  render  assistance  to  the  small  ones 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  small  ones  first  do  something  for 
themselves. 

IH.   ORGANIZATION. 

1.  In  the  states  where  the  town  or  mixed  system  of  local  government 
exists,  the  town-  or  township-school  system  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  substituted  for  the  district  system ;  in  the  county-system  states  the 
county-school  system  is  the  natural  alternative  to  the  district  system. 

2.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physical  and  social 
conditions  render  it  practicable,  there  should  be  such  a  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  as  will  diminish  the  existing  number  of  schools,  school- 
houses,  and  teachers,  and  bring  together,  at  advantageous  points,  the 
pupils  who  are  now  divided  and  scattered  among  the  isolated  schools  of 
the  township  or  other  similar  districts. 

3.  There  is  urgent  need  of  lengthening  materially  the  time  that  the 
country  schools,  on  the  average,  are  in  session  each  year.  The  ideal 
should  be  a  minimum  school  year  in  every  state  of  at  least  160  or  180 
days. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  expect  to  see,  and  does  not  desire  to  see, 
the  school  systems  of  the  country  all  brought  to  one  unifprm  pattern. 
It  is  too  well  aware  of  the  great  diversity  of  conditions  that  exist  to  think 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  Even  more,  a  certain  variety,  and  so  conflict,  of 
systems  is  conducive  to  life,  activity,  and  improvement.  Neither  is  the 
subcommittee  under  any  illusions  as  to  what  is  possible,  or  probable,  in  a 
field  of  education  so  vast  as  that  offered  by  the  United  States,  with  the 
great  number  of  authorities,  state  and  local.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
certain  general  laws  governing  successful  school  systems  and  schools  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  laws  have  been  set 
forth  above;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  general  recognition  will  be 
followed  by  a  marked  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  and  so  of 
the  popular  education,  of  the  country. 

Some  persons  may  ask,  ''  How  shall  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
report  be  made  practical  ?  "  "  How  shall  they  be  established  in  communi- 
ties or  states  where  they  do  not  exist,  or  exist  only  in  part  ?  "  To  these 
questions  only  a  general  answer  is  needed.  The  state  legislature,  the 
law-making  authority,  is  the  only  source  of  power  in  relation  to  education, 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  all  other  branches  of  the  state  government. 
Accordingly,  if  the  school  law  is  defective  and  weak,  the  legislature  must 
be  called  upon  to  repair  and  strengthen  it.     No  progress  can  be  made  with- 
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out  an  efficient  law  and  efficient  school  authorities.  But  how  shall  the 
legislature  be  induced  to  act  in  the  premises  ?  In  precisely  the  same  way 
that  it  is  induced  to  act  in  other  matters.  Facts,  arguments,  persuasion, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  legislature.  Above  all  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  public  mind  shall  be  informed  as  fully  as  possible  upon  all 
branches  of  the  subject.  If  the  people  generally  knew  how  much  better 
schools  they  might  have  than  those  that  they  do  now  have,  and  for  no 
more  cost,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  not  bestir  them- 
selves to  effect  reforms.  The  subcommittee  marks  out  what  it  believes  to 
be  broad  lines  of  educational  progress.  It  enforces  its  views,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  appropriate  arguments.  But  it  must  necessarily  leave  the 
application  of  these  views  and  arguments  to  the  exigencies  existing  in 
particular  communities  or  states  to  such  persons,  belonging  to  these  com- 
munities or  states,  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  and  are  familiar  with 

all  the  local  facts  and  conditions. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Chairman ^ 

W.  S.  Sutton, 

S.  T.  Black. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERVISION, 

The  Subcommittee  on  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools  has  taken  intc 
careful  consideration  the  various  topics  submitted  for  investigation.  Its 
inquiries  have  extended  into  all  the  states  and  territories  except  Indian 
Territory  and  Alaska,  and  the  facts  are  based  on  returns  more  or  less  full 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Professional  supervision  is  today  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  io 
our  school  system.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  schools  that  are 
closely  supervised  by  men  who  thoroughly  know  their  business  at  once 
respond  to  the  influence  of  this  supervision.  Expert  supervision  has 
resulted  in  systematic,  orderly,  and  well-directed  instruction.  It  is  a 
matter  of  remark  that  the  most  competent  superintendents  have  the  best 
schools,  and  that  cities  noted  for  their  excellence  in  school  work  have 
attained  this  pre-eminence  through  the  medium  of  intelligent  supervi- 
sion. This  is  also  true  of  those  counties  which  have  come  under  the 
same  influence. 

"There  is  no  other  agency  in  our  school  system  that  has  done  sc 
much  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in  organization,  and  in  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  as  the  superintendency.'' 

The  attention  of  the  profession,  however,  has  been  mainly  directed 
toward  expert  supervision  in  city  schools,  and  but  little  heed  has  been 
paid  to  the  demand  for  such  work  in  rural  districts.     It  is  quite  time 
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that  our  inquiries  should  be  directed  toward  the  character  of  the  super- 
vision demanded  by  the  country  school.  If  supervision  through  a  com- 
petent superintendent  is  a  good  thing  for  city  schools,  there  is  every 
reason  why  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  rural  schools. 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Although  the  state  superintendent  stands  at  the  head  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  state,  his  work  is  more  closely  related  to  rural  than 
to  city  schools.  As  this  report  has  reference  only  to  the  conditions  of 
rural  schools,  your  subcommittee  will  consider  the  duties  of  this  officer 
as  bearing  upon  that  part  alone  of  the  general  school  system.  No  officer 
connected  with  the  administration  of  state  affairs  requires  higher  or  more 
essential  qualifications  than  that  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  well  acquainted  with 
approved  methods  and  with  the  history  and  condition  of  education  in  his 
state.  He  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  should  be  one  whom  the  profession  regards  as  authority  in  all 
that  constitutes  excellence  in  school  matters.  It  is  also  agreed  that  he 
should  be  an  experienced  teacher,  of  broad  and  thorough  scholarship, 
and  a  good  public  speaker.  With  these  qualifications  there  should  be 
combined  a  large  share  of  good  common  sense,  and  sufficient  executive 
ability  to  manage  the  details  of  his  office. 

The  legal  term  of  office  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  is  one 
year.  In  Connecticut  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state  board.  In  twenty 
states  the  term  of  office  is  two  years ;  in  four  states,  three  years  ;  in  seven- 
teen states,  four  years ;  but  in  no  state  does  it  exceed  four  years.  The 
average  length  of  term  of  the  state  superintendent  is  two  years  and  ten 
months.  The  lowest  salary  paid  is  $i,ooo  and  the  highest  $5,000  per  year. 
The  average  salary  is  $2,475  P^r  year.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
how  much  time  the  state  superintendent  devotes  to  supervision  of  schools, 
we  had  definite  answers  from  thirty-seven  states,  in  which  we  find  that 
nineteen  of  these  superintendents  devote  more  than  half  of  their  time  to 
visiting  schools  and  traveling  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  eighteen 
devote  less  than  half  their  time.  Quite  a  number  of  the  state  superin- 
tendents report  that  they  divide  their  time  equally  between  the  office 
work  and  supervision.  In  only  a  few  of  the  states  does  the  state  superin- 
tendent exercise  no  supervision,  and  in  several  the  supervision  is  carried 
on  through  deputies  or  agents. 

The  state  superintendent  under  ''present  arrangements  has  but  little 

time  for  personal  inspection  of  school  work.     The  superintendents  in 

fourteen  states  visit  each  county  once  a  year  and  in  eight  states  once 

every  two  years.     From  the  other  states  no  definite  information  could  be 

obtained.     Many  superintendents  say,  as  oUetv  as  ^\2LcX\ca\i\fc\  va  some 
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irms€2Lnces,  not  at  all.  Our  information  is  to  the  effect  that  most  < 
stsLt^  superintendents  devote  as  much  time  to  supervision  as  the 
sp^Lx-c,  but  that  it  is  generally  considered  secondary  to  work  of  a  c 
na.lij.re.  There  are  undoubtedly  in  some  states  sections  which  have 
been  visited  by  the  state  superintendent  or  his  deputy. 

£y  some  means  the  influence  of  the  state  superintendent  shou 

oc  tended  until  it  reaches  every  rural  school  in  the  state.     In  all  pc 

the  office  should  be  made  useful  to  the  teachers  and  school  oi 

rural  schools  need  this  stimulating,  helpful  influence  more  evei 

tlxose  of  the  city.     While  in  most  states  the  office  has  but  little  mor 

^^iv-isory  powers,  yet,  through  lectures  at  associations  and  throug 

1  Inspection  of  institutes,  the  state  superintendent  ought  to  be  able  t< 

^*  n<^e  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  that  he  is  in  close  sympathy  with 


The  work  of  the  state  superintendent  ought  to  be  made  more  efl 
increasing  his  clerical  force  as  to  enable  him  to  spend  more  ti 
contact  with  the  schools  and  school  officials  of  the  state. 
f  nl  compilation  of  statistics  is  very  important,  but  it  can  be  int 
skillful  statistician,  while  much  of  the  routine  work  of  the  offic 
^    '^^^^ll  done  by  clerks.     The  higher  and  by  far  the  more  importan 
^^irccting  educational  movements,  of  instructing  the  people,  a 
ng  public  opinion  and  arousing  public  interest  devolves  upc 
^^^ .  -     superintendent     There  is  a  general  demand  for  more  assistai 

^^       ^i^fiice,  longer  tenure  of  service,  and  more  liberal  financial  su 
*^    '^rork  should  be  so  related  to  that  of  the  superintendents  in  th( 
Subdivisions  of  the  state  for  school  purposes  that  the  whole  n 


,  .  ^^I^^rly  articulated,  and  the  county  or  town  superintendents  be 
y^^  ^  ^Xirection  and  control.  He  should  come  in  frequent  contact  with 
^^^nventions  held  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  their  ] 
duties,  and  should  send  them  such  circulars  and  letters  as  d 
^ssary  to  aid  and  direct  them  in  their  work. 
"""The  state  superintendent  should  have  the  power  to  withhold  th 
ropriation  from  all  counties  or  school  districts  not  complying  wi 
in  every  particular,  because  he  would  then  hold  the  key  to  the  sit 
could  enforce  his  orders. 
The  main  duties  of  the  state  superintendent  are  not  only  to  or 
direct  educational  influence  and  laws  already  existing,  but  alsc 
^ong  the  pebple  in  the  spirit  of  Horace  Mann,  and,  by  public  add 
^y  the  liberal  use  of  the  press,  and  by  securing  the  assistance  of  th< 
^^g  men  of  the  state,  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  ca 
X^opular  education.  In  connection  with  the  rural  schools  especia! 
^tate  superintendent  not  only  has  great  possibilities  for  a  wise  supei 
^nfluence^  but  also  great  opportunities  to  arouse  and  wv^VimcX  \.\\^  ^ 
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In  a  majority  of  the  states  the  most  needful  legislation  is  that  which 
bears  upon  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  rural  schools,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  competent  teachers  for  the  same.  The  state  superintendent,  there- 
fore, should  be  a  man  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  legislature 
for  the  enactment  of  proper  statutes.  This  can  be  done  only  by  one  who 
sees  clearly  the  great  needs  of  the  school  system,  and  who  is  able  to  go 
before  the  people  and  the  legislature  and  unite  all  influences  to  obtain 
the  necessary  legislation.  While  putting  into  this  high  office  any  person 
solely  through  his  political  affiliations  is  to  be  deprecated,  the  state  super- 
intendent should  be  a  man  who  knows  how  to  approach  the  leaders  of  all 
parties  and  convince  them  of  the  justice  and  soundness  of  his  plans, 
viewed  from  the  high  vantage  ground  of  the  general  good. 

COUNTY,    TOWNSHIP,    OR    DISTRICT,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

A  Still  more  important  question  opened  for  discussion  is  the  char- 
acter and  degree  of  supervision  below  that  of  the  state  superintendent.* 
Thirty-eight  states,  mainly  in  the  South  and  West,  have  county  superin- 
tendents, whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  schools  and  exercise  the  duties 
usually  belonging  to  their  office.  The  New  England  states  generally  have 
what  is  known  as  township  or  district  supervision,  which  arises  in  large 
part  from  their  political  organization.  In  New  England  the  town  is  the 
dominant  political  unit,  while  in  the  South  and  West  it  is  the  county. 
The  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  supervision  is  promoted  when  the  units 
of  political  organization  and  of  school  administration  are  identical.  This 
condition  has  its  limitations,  however,  in  the  amount  of  territory  to  be 
covered  and  in  the  density  of  population,  which  is  a  varying  quantity. 
The  main  point  is  to  bring  every  rural  school  of  the  country  as  far  as  pos- 
sible under  the  watchful  care  of  a  competent  supervising  officer.  Respon- 
sibility is  a  strong  stimulant.  It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our  present 
system  that  too  often  the  rural  school-teacher  is  responsible  to  no  one. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  two  principal  methods  of  supervision 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  section  should  abandon  the  practice  which 
has  been  found  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar  conditions.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  a  single  township,  containing  on  an  average  ten  or 
twelve  schools,  is  too  small  a  territory  to  engage  profitably  the  entire 
attention  of  one  person.  In  such  a  case  one  of  two  things  must  neces- 
sarily happen :  either  the  schools  are  supervised  to  the  point  of  interfer- 
ence, or  the  supervision  becomes  uncertain,  feeble,  and  unsatisfactory.  In 
a  general  way,  the  rural  township  is  too  small  a  supervisory  unit.  Wher- 
ever it  has  been  tried  the  supervisor  has  generally  had  some  other  busi- 

'  In  this  report  the  term  supervisor  is  used  to  include  also  county  superintendent, 
commissioner,  or  any  other  term  by  which  the  supervising  officer  of  a  coanty  or  super- 
risory  district  is  usually  designated. 
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ness  to  attend  to,  and  thus  his  work  has  been  found  wanting  in  those 
results  which  are  most  desirable.  In  order  that  the  work  of  overseeing 
and  directing  may  be  effective,  it  must  engage  the  entire  time  and  the 
best  thought  of  the  supervisory  officer. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  is  the  combination  of  towns  for  supervisory 
purposes.  Three,  four,  or  five  towns  could  be  united  in  one  supervisory 
district,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  have  been  secured  to  engage 
the  entire  attention  of  one  good  man.  The  burden  of  his  salary  could 
be  borne  by  these  towns  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  schools  they 
contribute  to  his  work.  This  plan  is  in  operation  in  Massachusetts,  and 
has  been  satisfactory.  A  complete  exposition  of  the  Massachusetts  plan 
of  supervision  of  township  schools  is  found  in  A.  W.  Edson's  monograph, 
"Supervision  of  Schools  in  Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1895). 

In  that  state  253  of  the  towns  are  supervised  by  155  supervisors. 
While  some  of  the  large  towns  can  alone  support  a  supervisor,  several  of 
the  smaller  ones  must  unite  to  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  officer. 
In  addition  to  what  the  towns  do  for  themselves  the  state  grants  to  those 
of  low  valuation,  when  they  combine  into  a  supervisory  district,  the  sum 
of  S 7  50  to  pay  for  a  supervisor.  These  towns,  however,  are  required  to 
raise  an  additional  sum  equal  to  that  furnished  by  the  state,  thus  insuring 
a  sufficient  sum  for  the  employment  of  an  expert  school  man.  By  these 
means  93  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Massachusetts  have  been  brought 
under  close  supervision.  The  salary  paid  to  a  supervisor  is  at  least  $1,500 
a  year,  and  he  is  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  and  to  inspect 
each  school  once  a  month.  It  is  true  that  there  are  still  about  100  towns 
in  Massachusetts  without  supervision,  yet  the  feasibility  of  co-operative 
supervision  with  aid  from  the  state  is  proven  beyond  all  doubt. 

"The  state  aid  to  a  district  amounts  at  present  to  $1,250 — $750 
towards  the  superintendent's  salary  and  $500  towards  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  The  remainder  of  the  superintendent's  salary,  $750,  must  be 
raised  by  the  towns  of  the  district.  They  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  raise 
more  than  $750  for  the  purpose,  if  they  desire  to  do  so"  (Massachusetts 
State  Report,  1895). 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  combination  of  towns  for  supervi- 
sory purposes  can  be  repeated  with  equal  emphasis  as  to  other  small 
divisions  of  territory  termed  "school  districts."  The  same  principle 
applies  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  included  in  a 
given  territory  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  thor- 
oughly competent  person,  at  such  a  salary  as  would  justify  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  his  work.  After  all  has  been  done,  there  will  still  be  vast 
sections  of  country,  especially  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  without  any 
oieans  of  efficient  supervision.  No  present  remedy  can  be  devised  to  aid 
them.    It  can  be  safely  left  for  the  several  states,  as  po^\xlal\oxv  \xvcit.^&t.'&^ 
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to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  older  communities  about  them. 

The  worth  of  the  county  superintendency  is  acknowledged,  but  in  many 
cases  the  county  is  too  large  an  area  and  contains  too  many  teachers  for 
one  man  to  properly  supervise.  The  county  is  as  much  too  large  a  unit  for 
supervisory  purposes  as  the  township  is  too  small.  This  remark,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  every  county  nor  to  any  one  state.  In  counties  where 
the  number  of  teachers  is  too  large  for  one  man  to  supervise,  the  county 
superintendent  should  have  one  or  more  assistants  or  deputies  to  aid  him 
in  his  work.  They  should  be  directly  responsible  to  him  for  the  kind  and 
character  of  their  work,  and  should  be  charged  solely  with  supervisory 
duties.  The  importance  of  having  one  superintendent  for  the  county  or 
district  to  whom  other  supervisors  are  responsible  must  be  emphasized,  as 
it  would  be  an  error  and  a  fruitful  source  of  strife  if  in  any  territory  there 
should  be  two  or  more  supervisors  having  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

THE   COUNTY   UNIT. 

Since  this  report  is  a  symposium  of  suggestions  for  supervising  rural 
schools,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  a  plan  of  supervisory  organization 
that  has  found  favor  in  some  few  counties  that  contain  large  cities  as  well 
as  a  rural  population.*  We  mention  it  here  because  it  has  valuable  features 
for  supervising  the  rural  schools.  There  is  but  one  school  board  for  the 
entire  county.  One  set  of  men  legislates  for  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  relate  the  urban  and  suburban  and  rural  schools  into  a  sym- 
pathetic system.  This  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  every  city  is  bound  to 
respect  the  people  that  immediately  environ  it.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  a 
large  city  to  have  good  roads  leading  to  it,  good  crops  in  the  fields 
around  it,  and  good  schools  to  which  the  farmers  may  send  their  chil- 
dren. 

With  this  as  a  foundation  principle  there  is  but  one  school  fund  for 
the  entire  county,  raised  by  taxation  upon  all  property  in  the  county, 
whether  it  be  in  or  out  of  the  city.  This  makes  the  general  school  fund, 
which  is  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  school  population  and  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  city  wards  and  the  rural  communities.  The  same  quali- 
fication for  teachers  is  required  whether  they  teach  in  a  city  graded  school 
or  in  a  country  ungraded  school,  and  the  same  salary  is  paid  to  them  and 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  just  as  long  a  term.  In  this  system  one  super- 
intendent is  in  charge  of  the  whole  area.  He  looks  after  a  city  graded 
school  one  day  and  the  next  day  may  be  twenty  miles  away  inspecting  a 
country  school.  Expert  supervision  by  a  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ants is  thus  extended  into  the  rural  districts,  and  both  city  dnd  country 
schoo)  receive  the  benefit  of  what  there  may  be  in  each  that  is  of  real 
va/ue. 
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Upon  this  plan,  as  a* matter  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  the  school 
fund  raised  by  taxation  on  city  property  is  annually  distributed  to  the 
country  schools.  The  city  is  really  made  to  assist  in  supporting  the  rural 
schools  around  it.  And  who  shall  say  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  city 
to  do,  especially  in  agricultural  sections,  in  which  the  education,  liberal 
and  special,  of  the  farmer's  child  is  the  probable  salvation  of  the  farming 
interests  of  the  country.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  the 
farmer's  child  is  to  be  made  a  useful  citizen,  not  only  content  to  stay  in 
the  home  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  if  that  is  best,  but  fitted  to 
fill  honorably  any  station  in  life  to  which  he  may  be  called.  To  do  this 
he  must  have  all  the  opportunities  of  education  and  culture  that  the  city 
affords.  This  can  be  brought  about  in  no  other  way  than  at  the  city's 
expense,  for  wealth  is  massed  in  our  populous  centers.  The  expert 
supervision,  the  well -trained  teacher,  the  long  term,  the  modern  text- 
book, the  good  schoolhouse,  can  be  placed  at  the  farmer's  door  by  the 
agencies  of  the  neighboring  city,  that  owes  him  this  and  much  more 
(Appendix  D). 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  NEEDED  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Supervision  is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  rural  schools,  since  most 
of  their  teachers  are  inexperienced.  The  number  of  normal-school 
graduates  in  rural  schools  is  lamentably  small.  The  reason  is  that  the 
normal-school  graduate  can  obtain  a  better  salary  by  teaching  in  a  larger 
field.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  teachers  makes  their  salaries  so  high 
that  the  country  schools  cannot  afford  to  employ  them.  As  soon  as 
teachers  become  proficient  by  reason  of  experience  acquired  in  rural 
schools,  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will  be  induced  to  seek  better  posi- 
tions in  cities  where  their  experience  and  abilities  will  command  higher 
salaries. 

Add  to  this  the  other  fact  that  many  young  men  begin  to  teach  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  some  other  profession,  and  while  they  are  teaching  a 
country  school  are  studying  law  or  medicine,  and  their  hearts  are  with 
that  rather  than  with  teaching ;  and  also  add  that  many  young  girls  teach 
until  they  marry,  or  as  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  teach,  and  no  longer, 
that  they  have  no  real  love  for  their  work  and  no  wish  to  stay  in  it,  and 
we  see  how  the  problems  multiply. 

Rural  schools  suffer  from  lack  of  trained  teachers.  In  them,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  are  young  graduates  from  the  village  high  school,  or  some 
favorite  among  neighborhood  families,  or  a  type  of  ancient  teacher  whose 
placid  life  is  not  disturbed  by  the  vexing  problems  of  his  profession. 
This  raw  material  must  be  developed,  made  shapely,  orderly,  and  system- 
atic, if  time  is  to  be  saved  to  the  children,  and  schools  properly  sa!j!jort^d» 
A  bright  and  live  supervisor  will  bring  ord^t  oul  ol  cotkl\X'i\OTL^>aax\awQ 
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of  discord,  and  will  give  life  and  beauty  to  that  which  before  was  inert 
ungainly. 

Teaching  is  a  great  art,  based  on  a  profound  science.  The  supervisor  is 
expert  who  has  given  this  art  and  science  his  careful  attention,  and 
>se  business  it  is  both  to  know  how  to  teach,  and  to  show  others  the 
of  teaching.  He  can  in  some  measure  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
led  work  in  the  school  by  closely  supervising  and  guiding  inexperi- 
ed  teachers  and  showing  them  what  to  do.  An  expert  is  one  who 
sesses  skill  gained  by  practice.  A  supervisor  who  claims  to  be  an 
ert  should  have  experimental  knowledge  of  "  the  how  to  teach."  He  is 
posed  to  have  given  careful  attention  to  those  things  which  character- 
a  good  school.  Not  only  must  he  know  how  to  teach,  but  he  must 
>w  how  to  instruct  others  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  He  must 
I  skilled  teacher  of  teachers.  Without  this  directing  spirit,  schools 
5t  necessarily  suffer  until  teachers  happen  upon  some  better  way.  It 
great  misfortune  for  schools  to  wait  for  wisdom  in  teaching  until  the 
ly  mistakes  of  teachers  have  pointed  out  better  methods.  The  pres- 
e  of  skilled  supervision  has  been  the  salvation  of  many  schools. 
It  is  one  province  of  supervision  in  the  country  school  to  bring  teach- 
into  contact  with  each  other,  to  illustrate  better  ways  of  teaching,  to 
ak  up  the  isolation  and  monotony  of  rural  school  life,  and  to  take  to 
doors  and  homes  of  people  and  teachers  alike  the  life  and  freshness 
ch  have  been  the  result  of  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  best 
ids  in  the  profession.  The  province  of  supervision  in  rural  schools 
5  far  short  of  its  legitimate  purposes  when  it  begins  and  ends  in  the 
oolroom. 

This  point  is  not  sufficiently  well  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the 
rsight  and  care  of  schools  scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  territory. 
intry  schools  have  an  environment  of  their  own  which  should  neither 
forgotten  nor  ignored.  The  best  supervisory  work  is  that  which  brings 
)  the  rural  school  everything  in  farm  and  rural  life  which  is  strong  and 
e  and  wholesome.  It  is  possible  for  the  supervising  officer  so  to  exert 
influence  as  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  each  individual  school,  and 
^e  it  the  rallying  point  for  every  good  influence,  a  blessing  to  the  entire 
imunity  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  fact  that  in  general  but  little  care 
;aken  in  the  selection  of  officers  chosen  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
rural  schools.  In  the  majority  of  states  the  county  superintendents 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  without  any  regard  to  the 
paration  or  qualifications  they  may  have  for  the  work.  Very  few 
es  require  the  superintendents  to  have  any  special  qualifications,  and 
many  instances  supervisors  are  put  in  charge  of  teachers  who  know 
'e  about  teaching  than  they  do,  and  are  required  to  hold  examinm- 
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tlons  that  they  themselves  could  not  pass.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
super! ritendents  arc  generally  paid  very  small  salaries  (average  $828 
the  ^^Hole  country)  or  a  meager /^r  diem^  and  that  many  engage  in  o 
business  and  regard  supervision  of  schools  as  an  incidental  matter, 
Jt  becomes  apparent  that  professional  supervision  is  too  often  the  ex 
tion  rather  than  the  rule. 


WORK    OF   SUPERVISORS. 


We  need  everywhere  trained  superintendents  of  schools.     "  Supervi 

of  schools  should  rank  next  in  importance  to  the  instruction  in  scho 

"^deed,  so  necessary  to  successful  instruction  is  competent  supervi 

*^^t  the  two  should  receive  together  the  watchful  oversight  of  the  st 

(JVe^r  Jersey  State  Report,  1894).     Supervisors  should  know  as  muc 

^^^hing  as  the  teachers  under  them,  and  should  be  able  instincti 

^^   distinguish  good  teachers  by  their  manners,  dress,  speech,  disposit 

^i^d    character.     The  best  work  of  a  supervisor  is  his  skill  in  selec 

^^'^'"ers.     Not  by  the  results  of  examination  alone,  for  some  learned  pe 

!   poor  instructors ;  not  by  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  family  or  pc 

•H-iluence,  for  this  will  ruin  any  system  of  schools ;  not  by  selecting 

*^    friends  or  favorites,  for  this  is  unworthy  of  his  office;  but  by  fol 

r*"**^    ^Vie  knowledge  that  comes  to  him  through  study,  by  long  experie 


1 


,    .  — ^reful  observation,  and  by  conscientious  conviction,  which  ena 


^      ***    'to  know  a  teacher  when  he  meets  one,  though  he  may  not  be  abl 

caching  is  a  matter  of  both  disposition  and  knowledge.     The  for 

ot  be  examined,  but  it  ought  to  be  recognized ;  careful  supervi 

^     *    ^id  in  developing  it.     Skill  in  doing  this  is  an  essential  character 


■»  -.        —    good  supervising  officer,  especially  in  connection  with  rural  sch< 

,,^_  ^*>.«  cry  is  raised  (and  it  is)  that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  pa} 

^^sssional  supervision,  the  reply  is  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  f< 

lers  in  order  that  those  employed  might  be  better  qualified.     A  su 

^  who  is  an  expert  can  so  arrange  and  organize  the  system  that  a 

^^  l)er  of  teachers  can  do  the  work  and  do  it  better,  because  each  01 

^^*"^ughly  competent.     "A  good  superintendent  earns  many  times 

^^^y  I  a  poor  superintendent  is  too  dear  at  any  price.     The  worl 

^     '•^^^Vision  may  be  unsatisfactory  either  because  the  number  of  schoo 

1  ^^X'ge  for  the  oversight  of  one  person,  or  because  the  supervising  of 

/r^  '■^^  the  talent  for  moulding,  inspiring,  and  directing  the  work  of  othi 

y         *^*Xsylvania  State   Report,    1895).     Underpaid    supervision   is   0 

5^^      "^^lled  and  inefficient,  and  against  this  we  raise  our  decided  pro 

p^-^j  ^"^    supervision  is  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  schools — a  penny- 

'"^       that  economizes  in  the  wrong  place.    A  supeivlsoi  ^VvowVd  Vv'iN 

business  than  to  care  for  the  schools.     He  sVioxAd  noX.  \i^  ^ 
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chant,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  farmer,  nor  an  active  teacher.  His  busine; 
should  be  to  supervise  the  schools  of  his  county,  or  township,  or  distrio 
or  whatever  his  area  be  called. 

With  a  given  sum  of  money  for  school  purposes,  to  devote  a  part  of  i\ 
to  skilled  supervision  will  bring  more  children  under  enrollment,  bettei 
teachers  in  the  community,  better  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  more 
satisfaction  to  the  people,  than  if  all  the  money  were  spent  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  teachers. 

In  twenty-eight  states  the  supervisors  are  required  by  law  to  visit  eacl 
school  twice  a  year,  in  the  other  states  they  are  allowed  to  visit  the  schools  as 
often  as  practicable.  In  one  or  two  states  the  supervisors  visit  the  school: 
very  seldom.  The  length  of  time  the  supervisor  spends  in  each  schoo 
varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one-half  day.  The  time  seems  to  depend  vtT) 
largely  upon  circumstances,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  character  of  th< 
teacher,  the  efficiency  and  the  pay  of  the  supervisor.  A  skilled  superviso: 
inspecting  an  intelligent  teacher  can  do  more  service  in  fifteen  minute 
than  an  unskilled  supervisor  visiting  a  poor  teacher  can  do  in  a  whole  day 
The  average  time  spent  in  the  ordinary  rural  school  by  the  school  super 
visor  is  about  one  hour  every  year. 

In  twelve  states  the  supervisors  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work.  Ii 
these  states  the  average  salary  is  $1,002  a  year.  In  fourteen  states  th( 
supervisors  devote  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  supervision,  with  an  aver 
age  annual  salary  of  $408.  Sixteen  states  report  that  in  some  count iei 
the  supervisors  devote  all  their  time  to  supervision,  while  in  other  countie; 
the  supervisors  devote  but  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  that  work.  Ii 
these  states  the  salaries  paid  supervisors  vary  from  $100  to  $2,000  o; 
13,000  a  year.  Where  good  salaries  are  paid  they  devote  all  their  time  U 
supervision.  Where  small  salaries  are  paid  they  devote  but  little  time  t< 
this  special  work.  All  states  have  some  supervision,  though  it  varie 
greatly  in  amount  and  in  efficiency. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  a  supervisor  not  capable  of  suggest 
ing  to  teachers  better  methods  of  teaching  and  not  able  to  detect  falsi 
methods  pays  only  a  perfunctory  visit  to  the  schools.  He  merely  see 
whether  the  building  is  clean,  whether  the  children  look  bright  and  inter 
esting,  whether  the  enrollment  is  good,  such  facts  as  would  be  noticec 
by  any  person  of  ordinary  common  sense.  Too  often  the  contact  of  thi 
average  supervisor  and  the  teacher  of  the  rural  schools  is  nothing  mon 
than  a  mechanical  business  performance,  with  such  elements  of  aid  anc 
encouragement  as  any  intelligent  visitor  may  give  the  school.  Althougl 
this  is  not  without  advantage,  it  falls  far  below  the  standard  of  profes 
sional  supervision. 

How  many  teachers  a  supervisor  can  direct  cannot  be  discussed  excepi 
a  general  way.     Schools  are  more  widely  separated  in  some  localitie 
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XYxsLio%,  in  others,  roads  are  better,  teachers  are  better,  and  supervis 

tly  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  work.     As  a  general  rule,  1 

3  rural   school  ought   to  be  visited  at  least  once  in  two 

Suf:>^rvision  cannot  be  called  close  that  does  any  less  than  tha 

iv'ovs.  M  be  better  if  the  schools  could  be  visited  once  every  month 

.f^o  accurate  information  can  be  gained  concerning  the  cond 

th^        school,  nor  can  the  proper  influence  be  exerted  over  teac 

p uphills,  unless  the  supervisor  has  time  at  his  disposal  to  make  a  re; 

thoK-ough  examination  of  the  school  and  its  surroundings.     Soi 

an  inexperienced  teacher,  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  spend  tl 

in  the  school,  while  in  other  cases  he  may  be  able  to  visit 

re  schools  in  one  day.     The  point  is  that  he  must  not  feel  cc 

Morten  his  visit,  or  to  leave  his  work  half  done,  in  order  to  m( 

^gements.  To  make  his  visits  effective  in  the  highest  degree  requ 

patience.     The  length  of  his  visit  must  depend  upon  the  nc 

o^    "^Sie  school,  and  of  these  he  must  be  his  own  judge.     An  idea 

<^^    ^'Mpervision  would  give  one  supervisor  from  fifty  to  seventy-fi^ 

Kg  su[>ervise.     Where  the  number  of  teachers  is  greater  som( 

lected,  for  a  supervisor  generally  has  many  interruptions  in  1 

as  rainy  days,  holidays,  and  the  demand  upon  his  time  fi 

vie,  board  meetings,  committee  meetings,  public  addresses,  etc 

*^    ■^  impossible  to  put  in  every  day  in  supervision.     Allowance 

^^e  for  other  important  duties. 

-Attention  is  also  called  to  the  power  which  the  supervisor  c 
^^ugh   rightly  conducted    teachers'  meetings,  institutes,   asso 
round  tables.     Here  he  may  meet  the  teachers  under  his  d 
Oiake  use  of  the  information  which  he  has  gathered  in  visiti 
^^ols.     From  free  and  open  discussions  by  the  teachers  he 
*  ^sight  into  their  habits  of  thought  and  their  methods  of  ex] 
•       .^^^    meetings  help  break  up  the  unsocial  character  of  rural  tea< 
-    *^^Sring  them  into  contact,  so  that  each  learns  something  from  t 
of  all  the  others.     In  this  way  teachers  and  supervisors 


^^^  acquainted,  gather  fresh  courage  and  new  inspiration,  and 
*^g  that  they  have  much  in  common,  and  that,  if  they  will,  th< 
^j^  *^3^  ways  be  mutually  helpful.  The  most  deadening  influent 
ij^  ^^^untry  school  is  its  isolation.  Nothing  is  more  potent  in  c 
^^^^  %his  than  frequent  gatherings  in  which  teachers,  school 
^^  (Barents  freely  discuss  matters  of  common  interest.     To  ei 

\i^T-  ^  ^      meetings  is  one   of   the   duties  incumbent   upon  the  su 
i^        *>out  being  too  prominent,  he  may  still  be  the  inspiring  spii 

'    directing,  and  stimulating  the  tone  and  energies  of  all  who 

^    ia  the  proceedings  {Appendix  P), 
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LEGAL    REQUIREMENTS   AND   QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  some  qualifications  to  be  required  of 
those  who  are  to  occupy  the  position  of  supervising  officer  is  emphatically 
insisted  upon. 

"If  it  is  desirable  to  insist  upon  a  certain  degree  of  qualification  for  a 
school-teacher  in  the  humblest  district  of  the  state  (this  proposition  has 
passed  beyond  the  realm  of  discussion),  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  superior  officer  clothed  by  statute  with  such  extended 
powers  as  a  school  commissioner  ought  to  be  a  person  possessing  some 
fixed  qualification  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
schools  of  the  state  will  never  reach  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  the 
state  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  which  is  expected  from  the  generous 
provision  made  for  their  support  by  the  people,  until  this  evil  is  corrected. 
Some  standard  of  qualification  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  power  of 
removal  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  person  not  possessing  the^e  qualifica- 
tions should  be  vested  in  the  state  superintendent"  (New  York  State 
Report,  1895  ). 

In  only  seventeen  states  are  there  any  qualifications,  beyond  that  of 
being  a  resident  and  a  voter.  In  some  states  a  first-grade  license  is 
required,  in  others  a  normal  or  university  course,  and  again  in  others  he 
must  be  an  experienced  teacher.  In  a  majority  of  the  states,  however, 
the  electors  are  allowed  to  choose  any  person  without  regard  to  educa- 
tional qualifications. 

In  answer  to  circulars  of  inquiry  the  following  information  was 
obtained  regarding  supervisors : 

Wisconsin — By  the  law  of  1895,  must  hold  a  university,  normal, 
state,  or  special  superintendent  certificate. 

New  York  —  No  standard  of  qualification. 

Pennsylvania — Must  hold  a  college  diploma,  or  a  state  or  local  certifi- 
cate ;   must  have  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

Michigan  —  Must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  college,  university,  or 
state  normal  college,  or  must  hold  a  state  or  first-grade  certificate. 

Mississippi  —  Must  hold  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Texas — Must  be  a  person  of  educational  attainments  and  hold  a  first- 
grade  teacher's  certificate. 

Tennessee  —  Can  be  appointed  only  from  applicants  who  pass  an 
examination  on  questions  sent  out  by  state  board. 

Georgia — Must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Louisiana — Must  have  a  common-school  education. 

Montana  —  Must  hold  a  first-grade  certificate  and  have  one  year's 
experience  as  teacher. 
South  Carolina  — Must  be  able  to  conduct  ateacViet^"  m^WwiVfe. 
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Kentucky — Must  be  able  to  obtain  a  first-class  teacher's  certificaft 
hold  a  state  diploma,  or  state  certificate. 

Arkansas — Must  have  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Maryland — The  county  school  board  may  require  applicants  to  b 
examined  by  the  state  superintendent. 

Utah — Must  have  a  valid  certificate  not  lower  than  the  grammar  grad< 

West  Virginia — Must  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Iowa — First-class  certificate,  good  for  two  years,  a  state  certificate,  o 
a  life  diploma. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  supervisor  should  be  as  well  and  a 
highly  educated  as  the  better  teachers  he  supervises.  He  should  be 
man  of  broad  and  generous  culture,  a  lover  of  good  books,  versed  in  th 
best  literature  of  the  day,  one  whose  presence  is  an  influence  for  good,  ani 
whose  words  are  an  inspiration.  To  require  him  to  be  in  every  case 
graduate  of  some  higher  school  would  be  unreasonable,  perhaps,  but  h 
should  be  a  friend  of  higher  education  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  H 
must  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  one  from  whom  will  come  the  influ 
ence  which  will  lead  the  pupils  in  the  rural  district  to  strive  for  the  higli 
est  education  possible  under  the  circumstances.  His  influence  should  b 
given  to  the  establishment  of  rural  or  township  high  schools  wherever  th 
population  will  permit  it.  These  schools  should  include  in  their  course 
whatever  is  required  on  the  one  hand  for  entrance  to  the  school  of  th 
next  higher  grade,  or,  on  the  other,  those  studies,  a  knowledge  of  whic 
can  be  made  so  to  change  life  on  the  farm,  in  its  various  forms,  that  i 
will  become  more  attractive  and  more  profitable.  In  the  establishmer 
and  conduct  of  such  schools  the  influence  of  the  supervisor  should  be 
very  prominent  factor. 

A  supervisor  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  school  work.  H 
should  know  what  a  teacher  ought  to  do  in  managing  a  class  of  pupils  c 
any  age  on  any  subject.  This  is  one  of  the  things  he  is  paid  to  knov 
He  should  be  an  expert  to  whom  teachers  may  go  for  advice  and  dire( 
tion.  If  the  advice  is  good  and  the  direction  wise,  teachers  will  hav 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  rely  more  an 
more  upon  the  supervisor.  The  system  is  thus  reduced  to  uniformit 
and  becomes  a  source  of  strength.  The  supervisor  should  be  able  to  dire( 
teachers  in  their  professional  reading,  and  select  wisely  a  library  c 
teachers'  books,  and  place  them  where  they  are  most  needed.  He  shoul 
know  about  school  periodicals  and  be  able  to  form  his  teachers  into  read 
ing  clubs  and  circles,  and  direct  their  studies.  He  should  be  able  t 
arrange  teachers'  meetings  so  that  time  will  not  be  wasted,  and  ths 
teachers  :Will  comei with  pleasure  and  stay  with  profit.  He  ought  to  b 
able  to  aid  in  selecting  a  library  suited  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  an  agri 
cultural  icommunity  {Appendix  Z).    In  school  extension  he  should  be 
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leader,  for  he  can  thus  make  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  his  territory. 
In  directing  the  home  reading  of  the  pupils  and  the  people  he  may,  if  he  will, 
find  an  immense  field  of  usefulness.  He  can  thus  create  and  foster  an  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  farm  and  the  home  as  adjuncts  to  the  rural  schools. 

He  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  teachers  better  if  he  has  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  their  work.  No  supervisor  is  so  good  as  he 
who  climbed  from  the  lowest  rounds  and  knows  all  the  steps.  That  this 
is  indispensable  we  are  not  prepared  to  state.  There  are  some  very  excel- 
lent supervisors  who  have  but  little  experience  in  teaching,  but  who  have 
seen  enough  and  studied  enough  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Experience  would  have  been  helpful,  however,  in  understanding  the  limi- 
tations of  their  work. 

First  and  foremost  a  supervisor  should  be  able  to  instruct  his  teachers 
in  the  methods  of  organization  and  management  of  schools.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  rural  schools  where  so  few  teachers  have  acquired  skill 
in  teaching.  But  instruction  with  a  teacher  is  like  instruction  with  a 
child.  There  must  be  an  awakening,  an  arousing,  a  hungering  after 
instruction.  The  conditions  of  "being  filled"  are  that  we  must  "hunger 
and  thirst."  The  supervisor  must  inspire  his  teachers  with  a  desire  for 
better  things.  He  should  lead  them  to  see  that  time  is  precious,  and  that 
the  children  in  school  this  year  may  be  on  the  farms  next  year  and  no  more 
in  school  forever.  They  must  know  what  to  do  and  do  it.  The  super- 
visor should  be  a  source  of  inspiration.  His  corps  of  teachers  must  be 
alive,  and  eager,  and  studious.  The  thing  most  to  be  abhorred  in  school 
work  is  the  teacher  dead  to  advancement  in  professional  studies.  The 
supervisor  must  rouse  teachers  to  work  out  for  themselves  plans  and  meth- 
ods for  building  up  their  schools,  and  must  set  forth  the  principles  which 
should  control  them  in  their  work. 

The  county  superintendent,  or  the  supervisor  of  schools  in  any  rural 
community,  should  have  had  recent  experience  in  the  schools  which  he  is 
to  supervise.  In  cases  where  this  is  not  possible  he  should  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  schools  of  which  he  is  to 
take  charge.  If  the  new  departure  which  seems  to  be  at  hand  in  rural 
school  education  is  to  be  a  success,  it  must  be  carefully  conducted  in 
reference  to  those  environments  which  are  peculiar  to  each  section.  The 
supervisor  who  is  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  choice  of  text-books, 
in  courses  of  study,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  libraries,  should  be  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  his  district,  with 
the  interests  of  the  people,  with  their  sources  of  wealth  and  living,  and 
with  the  home  life  of  the  children  {^Appendix  O),  Whether  it  be  a  mining 
or  a  grazing  region,  whether  agriculture  or  horticulture  predominates  as 
an  interest,  he  should  make  himself  at  home  in  that  domain  of  science  or 
knowledge  which  will  increase  his  usefulness  as  a  school  officer. 
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THE    HOME    AND   THE    SCHOOL. 

The  parents  of  children  need  instruction  as  well  as  the  chile 
thecDselves.  The  home  influence  and  the  school  influence  should 
ha.rmonious,  or  confusion  and  uncertainty  will  arise  in  the  child's  n 
3^  to  what  he  should  do.  The  people  must  be  reminded  that  the  scl 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  community,  and  not  a  separate  affair  which 
law  compels  them  to  support,  and  which  takes  their  children  away  w 
their  assistance  on  the  farm  is  most  valuable  {Appendix  O), 

In  establishing  the  true  relations  between  the  home  and  the  sch 

oetiveen  the  necessities  of  physical  and  those  of  intellectual  educat 

^*^^  supervisor  of  rural  schools  finds  an  unlimited  field  of  usefulness. 

'"^^al   districts  parents  are  often  ignorant  of  the  advancement  educa 

^^s   made  since  the  days  when  they  went  to  school,  and  they  are  often 

'"^aciy  to  criticise  anything  new.     The  supervisor  must  gain  their  c< 

^^rio^,  so  that  they  will  yield  their  ideas  to  his,  and  allow  the  teache 


*^**"   school  to  follow  his  directions  without  any  hindrance  from  then 
The  supervisor  can  exert  a  wonderful  influence  in  bringing  the  fire 
5  support  of  the  teacher.     To  do  this  he  must  be  able  to  edu 
^    f>eople  concerning  their  relation  to  the  school,  as  to  sending  the  < 
^^""^    regularly,  as  to  providing  necessary  material,  such  as  books,  etc 


^         lowing  every  teacher  to  pursue  those  methods  of  teaching  which 

**1     and  experience  suggest  as  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  sch 

-•^Ck  eetings  of  agricultural  clubs,  at  town  rallies,  at  educational "  barbeci] 

^^^mmencements,  at  spring  festivals,  at  farmers'  institutes,  he  sh< 

Yace  every  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  for  the  schools,  in  orde 

"^^se  the  people  and  interest  them  in  the  whole  system  of  educat 

^    columns  of  the  country  paper  afford  the  supervisor  a  very  u 

*^iis  of  reaching  the  people.     Almost  every  farmer  takes  the  coi 

J^^l^^r  that  comes  weekly  to  his  fireside,  which  gives  the  news  of  the 

^^  world  and  the  doings  of  his  neighbors.     School  news  is  an  im 

^  t  item  and  should  never  be  omitted.     Every  week  the  paper  sh< 

^tain  something  of  educational  interest  from  the  pen  of  the  superv 

Ough  not  always  over   his  signature — suggestions  for  im  proven] 

^tistics  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  new  and  better  ways  of  teach 

ans  for  schoolhouse  construction  and  decoration.     The  press  is  \ 

^V>le  to  every  teacher  and  helpful  to  the  system  of  education  by  brinj 

farmers  into  sympathy  with  the  great  educational  movements  of 

"Vrorld.     The  press  gives  a  larger  audience,  though  it  enforces  a  she 

address.     But  a  little  every  week,  full  of  variety  and  interest,  will  e 

tually  build  up  a  healthy  sentiment  in  the  county  and  educate  paren 

well  as  children. 

The  supervisor  should  have  a  direct  or  indirect  conliol  ol  \.Vv^  s^Vt^ 
of  teachers.     The  crisis  in  the  history  of  schooU  \s  >K\\exv  Xt^^^^x'^ 
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be  chosen.  No  one  is  so  well  qualified  to  choose  them  wisely  as  a  faith- 
ful supervisor,  and  no  one  is  more  likely  to  do  so  conscientiously,  since 
he  knows  the  value  of  efficient  teachers.  This  control  can  be  given  him 
directly  or  indirectly.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  have  the  direct  choice  in 
individual  instances,  the  same  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  him  the 
power  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for  his  supervisory  district.  No 
one,  then,  can  be  selected  by  the  board  of  directors  except  such  as  are 
approved  by  him.  He  prepares  an  eligible  list  to  which  the  board  is 
limited  in  making  its  choice.  If  the  superintendent  is  conscientious  and 
courageous  in  the  preparation  of  this  list,  he  can  safely  leave  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  appointments  to  the  board. 

In  many  cases  the  questions  for  such  examination  are  prepared  at  the 
state  office.  In  some  instances  the  county  board  conducts  the  examina- 
tions, and  in  a  few  the  answer  papers  are  sent  to  the  state  office  for  final 
examination  and  approval  or  rejection. 

The  supervisor  should  be  slow  to  condemn  a  teacher  who  is  honestly 
striving  to  succeed,  but  if,  after  faithful  and  earnest  effort,  teachers  clearly 
prove  that  school  teaching  is  not  their  vocation,  or,  after  repeated  warn- 
ings, teachers  will  not  try  to  do  the  right  kind  of  work,  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  supervisor  to  report  the  facts  to  the  directors,  and  his  report 
should  be  given  great  weight  by  them.  The  power  to  revoke  the  certifi- 
cate is  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisory  officer.  It  should  be 
exercised  with  great  caution  and  deliberation,  but  fearlessly  whenever 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

Since  the  supervisor  is  responsible  for  school  methods  and  forresults 
in  teaching,  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  selecting  of 
the  text-books  should  be  largely,  if  not  entirdy,  left  to  his  direction.  It 
is  his  particular  business  to  know  books  as  well  as  to  know  teachers.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  men  who  constitute  the  ordinary  "commit- 
tee on  text-books "  and  whose  daily  business  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  school  texts  and  their  use,  can  decide  what  book  is  best  for  use  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  is  very  well  to  have  a  committee  on  text-books  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  board,  to  prevent  possible  abuse,  but  the 
advice  of  the  supervisor  should  have  much  influence  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools. 

SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 

It  is  important  that  the  relations  between  the  supervisor  and  the 
school  officers  should  be  clearly  defined.  The  directors*  stand  much 
nearer  the  people  and  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.     They  contract  with  the  teachers,  care  for  the  financial  affairs  of 

'  Director  includes  whatever  term  is  used  to  designate  the  local  school  oflScei*  in 
any  state  —  as  director,  commissioner,  school  committee,  trustee,  etc. 
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the  district,  purchase  supplies,  and  are  charged  with  the  general  busii 

management.     The  success  of  the  school  depends  very  largely  upon 

kind  of  men  who  are  elected  to  that  office.     In  the  rural  districts  especi 

the  duties  of  the  director  are  mainly  of  a  supervisory  nature.     He  she 

inspect  frequently  the  schoolhouse  and  school  premises;  he  should 

to  it  that  everything  is  provided  which  is  necessary  for  the  comfort 

convenience  of  both  teacher  and  pupils,  that  the  outbuildings  are  i 

^^cent  condition,  and  that  the  supplies  are  used  with  due  regard  t 

'^^ise  economy.     In  the  discipline  of  the  school  he  should  give  a  str 

n^ioral  support  to  the  teacher,  and  his  influence  should  at  all  times  be 

the  side  of .  order  and  obedience.     The  board  of  directors  should  m 

^^^H      rules  and  regulations  for  all  the  schools  under   its  control  a 

^^eixis  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  school  property,  for  secui 

F^^r^otuality  and  regularity,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  concerr 

'^^       it   should    support   the  teachers  in    their  rigid   enforcement. 

*ic>iax^  be  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  supervisor,  so  as  to  k 

.    ^'^    i  nformed  respecting  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  in  case  a  teac 

.    ^^  delict  in  his  duties,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  school  needs  a  spe 

*         *  ^-^-tion,  it  should  inform  him  at  once.     On  the  other  hand  it  sho 

^^eaim  of  the  supervisor  to  establish  the  most  cordial  and  intin 

^^ Ions  with  the  local  directors.     The  supervisor  should  magnify 

^  ^^^  of  the  director.    Whenever  he  visits  the  school  he  should,  if  possi 

^  "*  «e  the  director  to  go  with  him.     If  at  such  visits  they  inspect 

.ition  of  the  outbuildings  and  the  premises,  the  supervisor  can  oi 

»ose  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  which  the  dire< 

more  readily  appreciate  and  approve. 

*llie  inspection  of  a  schooj  by  a  competent  supervisor  is  an  ob 

x>n    of    importance  to   the    director.     He  is  able   to   see    at    w 

^  ^ts  the  supervisor  is  aiming,  and  he  learns  something  of  his  ideas  i 

is.     He  will  thus  be  better  able  to  counsel  and  advise  the  teachei 

^  frequent  visits  which  he  makes  to  the  school,  and  make  more  int< 

^Tit  and  specific  reports  to  the  supervisor.     The  practice  on  the  part 

^^  supervisor  of  calling  the  directors  together  at  stated  times  for  mut 

Conference  is  very  commendable.     These  officers  are  often  ignorant 

^lieir  duties,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  they  are  willing  and  anxi 

^0  learn.     There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  improving  the  rural  schc 

than  that  of  instructing  and  informing  the  men  who  have  them  in  tl 

immediate  charge.     No  doubt  large  sums  are  lost  to  the  various  fu 

through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  treasurers  and  secretaries  in  the  n 

districts  in  keeping  their  accounts.     The  supervisor  should  make  it 

duty  toi audit  these  books  at  least  once  each  year,  with  a  view  to  accur 

of  statistics  and  economy  in  expenditures,  and  this  should  b^  on^  q1 

duties  under  the  law. 
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THE   VISITATION    OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  supervisor's  method  of  visiting  schools  may  be  considered  brieflj 
First,  he  visits  schools  to  see  how  and  what  the  teachers  teach,  whethe 
their  manner  is  composed,  their  method  clear  and  concise,  their  styl 
interesting ;  whether  they  are  teaching  valuable  facts,  or  wasting  time  oi 
trifles;  whether  they  are  teaching  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong 
Second,  he  goes  to  find  out  what  the  pupils  know.  This  is  a  test  of  th< 
past  work  of  teachers,  which  is  shown  by  the  general  manner  of  recita 
tion,  the  promptness  with  which  pupils  reply,  the  amount  of  informatioi 
they  have,  the  degree  of  skill  they  manifest,  or  the  power  of  origina 
thinking  they  have  developed.  Third,  he  inspects  the  physical  condi 
tions  of  the  school  building  and  grounds.  He  should  note  the  condi 
tions  of  the  outbuildings,  and  if  he  finds  them  unsuitable  in  an] 
respect,  he  should  say  so  frankly  to  teachers  and  directors,  and  insis 
upon  a  change  at  once.  The  supervisor  must  know  whether  good  light 
good  seats,  proper  temperature  and  ventilation,  and  thorough  drainag< 
are  secured.  The  supervisor  should  carefully  observe  the  moral  atmos 
phere  which  surrounds  the  school,  whether  it  is  on  the  side  of  ordei 
and  obedience,  of  modesty,  and  of  all  those  virtues  which  make  th< 
character  of  the  typical  American  citizen.  All  these  are  demanded  ir 
order  that  good  teaching  may  be  made  possible,  and  good  health  anc 
public  morals  may  be  preserved. 

Such  being  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  the  supervisor  should  put  him 
self  in  easy  and  cordial  relations  with  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  tha 
he  may  have  a  true  understanding  of  what  each  can  do.  The  teachei 
may  conduct  one  or  more  recitations  in  the  various  subjects  of  study,  ir 
order  that  the  supervisor  may  see  the  usudfl  methods  of  instruction.  The 
supervisor  can  then  suggest  improvements  if  needed,  and  can  even  tak< 
the  class  in  hand  and  demonstrate  them.  That  he  should  ask  for  a  clas* 
in  any  particular  study  and  give  the  pupils  a  rigid  oral  or  even  writter 
review,  while  the  teacher  may  be  attending  to  some  other  duty,  is  proper 
for  by  this  means  he  can  find  out  how  much  instruction  has  been  giver 
since  his  last  visit  and  how  thoroughly  the  course  of  study  is  being 
adhered  to.  It  is,  however,  often  best  to  allow  the  teacher  to  pursue  the 
usual  routine  of  exercises,  in  order  that  the  supervisor  may  see  the  school 
at  its  everyday  work. 

An  inspection    of    the   teacher's   register  should  not    be  forgotten. 

Such  a  register  in  every  rural  school  should  show  the  name  and  age  ol 

each  pupil,  the  studies  pursued,  where  each  class  commenced  and   its 

progress  during  the  term,  so  that  a  new  teacher  can  at  a  glance  under- 

stand  at  what  point  the  study  of  each  branch  to  be  taught  is  to  be  taken 

up.      The  supervisor  should  insist  that  suc\\  a  Ttg\s\.^x  \>^  c^x^VAVj  V^^t 

^  every  teacher  under  his  control. 
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pri\'ate  record  of  his  own,  in  which  names,  dates,  classes 

coa.  ^Sitions  of  rooms  and  premises,  material  needed,  and  general  o 

f'or-^  ^,  are  kept,  will  aid  the  supervisor.     He  can  by  this  means  tr 

dew^^lopment  of  any  one  school  and  can  more  readily  observe  v 

it  F^  :K~ogresses  or  retrogrades. 

SCHOOLHOUSES    AND    FURNITURE. 

TKefore  closing,  your  subcommittee  desires  to  emphasize  the  p 

tio  "k::^.  that   the  supervisor  should  have  a  controlling  voice  in  th^ 

tio"^r:m.  of  the  rural  schoolhouse,  as   respects  all  its  sanitary  con< 

B^"^^)re  the  contract  for.  a  new  building  can  be  legally  let,  the 

*p;i— »Toval  of  the  supervisor  should  be  necessary,  certifying  that  i 

ccK—  :«ns  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  everything  which  condi 

*^^^     health  and  physical  growth  of  the  pupils,  the  requirements  o 

^'^'^^  rules  and  sanitary  science  have  been  carefully  and  fully  co 

^^'^^.     The  rural  schoolhouse  should   be  built  in  accordance  w 

^^^s    of  sanitation  and   modern   civilization    {^Appendix  M),     It 

*  ■*  ^    be  until  the  state,  speaking  through  the  supervisor,  compels 

*^'"^'"equisite  for  receiving  a  share  of  the  public  funds. 

"The  supervisor  should  not  be  blind  to  the  small  things  whic 
^^^  to  the  comforts  of  the  pupils.  Often  the  rural  school-teacl 
^^^i-^cd  no  instruction  upon  these  points.  If  the  supervisor  finds 
■  '■^  ^  a  strong  light,  he  should  call  attention  to  the  evils  likely  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  The  same  is  true  as  regards  unsuitable  d( 
,  The  necessity  of  proper  ventilation  and  proper  temp 
Id   be  constantly  dwelt  upon.     Without   a  thermometer,  \s 

of  ventilation  except  the  door  and  windows,  the  rural 
er  needs  and  appreciate^  all  the  suggestions  an  intelligent  sup 
make, 
in  to  this  is  the  suggestion  that  the  supervisor  should  insi 


^         schoolroom  be  kept  clean  and  neat  for  sanitary  reasons.     Th 

Id  be  scoured  as  often  as  they  are  soiled ;  the  wood,  trash,  an 

Id  be  carefully  kept  away  from  around  the  stove.     The  walls 

wept  free  of  dust,  the  chalk  racks  kept  clean,  and  the  windo\ 

*  ^shed.     Pupils  also  should  be  required  to  keep  their  desks  ii 

^*-^^  their  books  clean.     It  is  stimulating  to  the  little  ones  and 

'teachers  for  the  supervisor  to  have  them  show  their  books,  and 

"""^     lion  to  comment  on  the  care  or  on  the  untidiness  with  which  t 


t. 

No  better  educational  influence  can  surround  the  children  than 
anged  schoolroom  whose  floors  and  windows  are  clean,  whos 
free  from  dust  and  decorated  with  pictures,  whose  school  grou 
^H-ordered  and  shaded  by  trees  and   adorned  with  flowers,  a 
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school  presided  over  by  a  qualified  teacher  who  is  the  personification  of 
neatness  and  good  cheer.  Under  such  conditions  the  child  is  self- 
restrained  and  respects  himself  because  his  surroundings  are  respectable. 
The  child  naturally  puts  himself  in  harmony  with  his  environment.  If 
the  teacher  is  neat  and  the  schoolhouse  is  in  proper  order,  the  pupil  will 
copy  the  example.  Day  by  day  beautiful,  comfortable,  and  clean  sur- 
roundings will  have  their  ethical  influence  upon  his  development,  until 
he  comes  in  time  to  abhor  anything  that  is  not  beautiful,  well-ordered, 
and  clean.  This  point  is  too  often  overlooked  in  plans  for  supervision. 
The  reverse  of  this  feature  is  also  true.  The  rural  schoolhouse,  generally 
speaking,  in  its  character  and  surroundings  is  depressing  and  degrading. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  art  or  nature.  If,  under  the  influence  of  intelligent  supervision,  this 
can  be  changed,  it  will  be  a  work  over  which  coming  generations  will 
rejoice. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  sounder  principle  in  pedagogy  than  that  care 
begets  care;  order,  order;  cleanliness,  cleanliness;  and  beauty,  beauty. 
Things  conspicuously  good  command  the  respect  of  children,  invite  their 
imitation,  and  in  ways  real,  though  obscure,  sink  into  their  souls  and 
mould  their  being.  The  power  of  good  example  in  men  and  women  no 
one  disputes,  but  there  is  power  akin  to  it  in  things,  provided  they 
embody  the  better  thoughts  of  men  and  women  ^- a  power  of  which  more 
should  be  made  in  school  management  than  is  made  at  present "  (Massa- 
chusetts State  Report,  1895). 

If  children  are  daily  surrounded  by  those  influences  that  elevate  them, 
that  make  them  clean  and  well-ordered,  that  make  them  love  flowers, 
and  pictures,  and  proper  decorations,  they  at  last  reach  that  degree  of 
culture  where  nothing  else  will  please  them.  When  they  grow  up  and 
have  homes  of  their  own,  they  must  have  them  clean,  neat,  bright  with 
pictures,  and  fringed  with  shade  trees  and  flowers,  for  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  be  happy  in  no  other  environment.  The  true  test  of  our 
civilization  and  culture  is  the  kind  of  home  we  are  content  to  live  in, 
and  the  influences  of  our  schools  should  help  to  form  a  disposition  for 
those  things  that  make  home  life  happy  and  healthy.  If  the  farmer's 
boy  can  be  taught  to  love  books  when  he  is  at  school,  he  will  have  a 
library  in  his  home  when  he  becomes  a  man ;  if  the  farmer's  girl  can  be 
taught  decoration  at  school,  she  will  want  pictures  and  flowers  and 
embroidery  when  she  becomes  a  woman. 

We  appeal  also  for  the  influence  of  classical  art  in  our  schools.     If  we 

have  pictures,  why  not  have  reprints  of  those  that  have  moved  the  hearts 

of  men  ?     Why  not  have  the  best  looking  down  from  our  school  walls  ? 

They  are  within  the  reach  of  any  purse.     One  reprint  from  the  great 

masters  is  an  upUft'mg  influence  for  all  time.     Cheap  and  gaudf  adver- 
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tisements,  glaring  and  painful  chromos,  depress  the  true  spirit  of  art  an 
perpetuate  the  crudeness  we  seek  to  overcome. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  music.  If  we  are  to  sing  songs,  why  n< 
sing  the  songs  of  masters?  They  have  sung  many  for  children,  beaut 
ful  far  beyond  the  rude  compositions  that  fret  our  ears  everywher 
Also  with  literature.  Why  not  read  the  simple  classics  written  for  tl: 
little  ones,  and  the  greater  classics  for  the  older  ones?  Why  not  in  a 
things  get  the  noblest  and  best  that  the  world  has  given,  and  use  them  t 
help  our  children  onward  and  upward? 

The  silent  influence  of  clean  surroundings,  of  cheerful  teachings,  < 
classical  pictures  and  music  and  literature,  the  presence  of  flowers  an 
their  care,  the  planting  of  shade  trees  and  studies  of  their  growth,  will  t 
a  supervision  so  constant  and  so  searching  that  no  child  can  escape  i 
Under  its  potent  warmth,  like  the  steady,  quiet  shining  of  the  sun,  tt 
child  plant  grows  into  all  the  marvelous  possibility  of  flower  and  fruit. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  As  to  the  character  of  the  supervisor  who  is  brought  in  contact  wit 
the  rural  school-teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties : 

(i)  He  should  be  selected  with  special  regard  to  his  peculiar  fitnei 
for  that  office.  Whether  his  office  is  elective  or  appointive,  his  qualificj 
tions,  in  order  that  he  may  be  eligible,  should  be  such  as  to  enable  hii 
to  challenge  the  respect  of  those  whose  work  he  is  required  to  supervise 

(2)  In  regard  to  his  scholarship,  it  should  breathe  that  essential  spir 
of  learning  necessary  to  making  good,  strong  schools.  The  position  < 
supervisor  should  be  made  professional  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  deman 
for  the  best  education  which  the  rural  school  can  possibly  afford.  Th 
requires  a  scholarship  which  is  above  that  of  the  ordinary  man.  Tl: 
tendency  to  put  persons  in  the  supervisory  position  who  have  no  ment 
attainments  worthy  of  mention  is  earnestly  deprecated. 

(3)  In  regard  to  moral  character,  the  supervisor  should  be  a  livin| 
inspiring  example  of  such  a  life  as  alone  is  worthy  the  Christian  civilizi 
tion  of  our  times.  He  should  carry  with  him  a  spirit  of  sincerity  in  h 
work,  so  that  people,  teachers,  and  pupils  may  look  to  him  with  heart 
respect,  and  with  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  purposes. 

(4)  In  regard  to  his  professional  spirit,  he  should  be  in  touch  with  tl: 
best  educational  thought  of  the  times,  carrying  with  him  to  the  counti 
school-teacher,  and  to  the  people  of  a  rural  community,  the  freshness  an 
life  which  come  from  reading  and  studying  whatever  bears  upon  the  que 
tions  he  is  called  upon  to  aid  in  solving.  He  should  be  a  leade 
endowed  by  nature  with  strong  native  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  able  t 
impart  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

2.  As  to  the  purposes  of  rural  school  supervision : 
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(i)  It  should  serve  to  inspire  and  stimulate  the  rural  school-teacher. 
If  the  supervisor  is  alive  to  his  opportunities,  every  teacher  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  will  be  quickened  and  lifted  up  to  higher 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  school.  The  teachers  should  learn  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  critic;  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and  not  as 
a  mere  fault-finder. 

(2)  It  should  be  the  means  of  awakening  and  stimulating  the  pupils 
as  well  as  the  teacher.  They  should  look  for  the  visits  of  the  supervisor 
with  pleasure,  and  profit  by  his  talks  and  advice.  By  instituting  a  system 
of  central  examinations  for  the  rural  schools,  he  may  quicken  and  encour- 
age the  brighter  pupils  to  obtain  the  best  education  within  their  means. 
The  influence  of  a  scholarly  supervisor  over  the  pupils  is  a  very  desirable 
thing  in  the  rural  school. 

(3)  The  improved  condition  of  the  rural  schoolhouse  is  a  sure  index 
of  the  work  of  a  competent  supervisor.  The  present  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  these  buildings  is  due  largely  to  ignorance  and  neglect.  Com- 
petent supervision  in  skillful  hands  can  work  a  marvelous  change.  The 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  order  and  neatness  which  leads  to  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  school  grounds  and  to  a  watchful  care  over  all  the  environ- 
ments of  the  schoolhouse,  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  supervision. 

(4)  Supervision  does  not  accomplish  its  legitimate  purpose  when  it 
fails  to  cultivate  a  strong,  healthy  public  opinion  in  favor  of  everything 
which  tends  to  make  a  good  school.  Hence,  the  supervisor  who  contents 
himself  with  a  perfunctory  visit  to  the  school  only  is  not  a  supervisor  in 
the  broad  sense  of  that  word.  A  large  share  of  the  work  of  the  super- 
visor is  away  from  the  school  and  among  the  people. 

3.  As  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from  intelligent  supervision: 
(i)  In  regard  to  the  school,  it  unites  teachers  for  a  common  purpose, 
and,  by  teachers*  meetings  and  by  the  visitations  of  the  supervisor,  it  breaks 
up  the  monotony  and  isolation  of  the  country  school.  Under  its  influ- 
ence better  teachers  find  their  way  into  the  schools,  better  methods  of 
instruction  prevail,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school  are  greatly 
improved. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  community  at  large,  supervision  is  just  beginning 
to  do  its  legitimate  work.  In  the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  in 
the  relation  of  the  supervisor  to  the  directors,  in  an  improved  school 
architecture  in  which  due  regard  is  had  to  sanitary  conditions,  in  the 
ornamentation  and  care  of  the  school  grounds,  in  school  extension,  in 
the  introduction  of  studies  which  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  profit 
of  life  on  the  farm,  in  the  consolidation  of  small  districts  into  larger  and 
stronger  schools,  in  awakening  a  public  interest  in  rural  education,  there 
is  a  field  large  enough  to  occupy  the  time  and  thought  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  most  intelligent  supervisor.     It  is  here  we  are  to  look  in  the 
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oear   future  for  the  best  results  of   supervision  as  concerns  the 

scAools  of  the  country. 

Lawton  B.  Evans,  Chairma 

Charles  R.  Skinner, 

Henry  Sabin. 
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i  Subcommittee  on  Supply  of  Teachers  has  distributed  a  1 

numl)^^  of  circular  letters  of  inquiry,  designed  to  elicit  informatio 

regard   to  the  agencies  now  existing  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 

rural  sohools,  and  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  already  in  the  ser 

and  a.lso  in  regard  to  certain  conditions,  as  to  the  manner  of  certifica 

employing,  and  paying  teachers,  which  affect  the  supply.     In  conned 

witli  tills  inquiry  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  information 


^^fects  and  excellencies  of  existing  systems,  together  with  suggest 

for       * 

**Xiprovement.     To  these  a  sufficient  number   of  replies  has 

received  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  give  a  fair  average  statement  o 

'^^itions  which  this  report  has  to  meet.     Without  attempting  to  i 

^^^e  the  returns,  your  committee  would  state  the  results  of  the  tnc 

POii     the  problem  presented,  and  mark  out  the  lines  which  must  be 

^^,  and  to  what  end,  in  order  that  the  child  in  the  country  school 
rcc^#*  • 

^iVc  the  education  which  is  his  due.     In  some  state  systems  proj 

^S  these  lines  is  much  more  advanced  than  in  others,  and  in  j 

^''^i dual  cases  the  desired  end  has  been  attained;  but  this  is  tru 

the  entire  country,  in  so  small  a  degree  that  it  is  unneces 

*^    if  it  were  possible,  to  particularize.     With  but  few  exceptions 

^Emendations  made  could  be  justified  by  reference  to  various  s 

'^^  tsmunities  in  our  own  country,  and  there  are  none  which  do 


.       Vipon  successful  experiences  at  home  or  abroad.     It  will  be  f< 


^         ^^  impossible  to  treat  the  rural  school  in  any  of  its  aspects  wit 
^^Vting  in  some  degree  upon  ground  common  to  all  classes  of  sch 
^  "^his  is  especially  true  as  regards  that  branch  of  the  problem  assij 

*Vis  subcommittee. 
^%         ^iertain  conditions  now  very  general  must  be  changed  in  order 
^"niral  school  may  be  supplied  with  better  teachers. 

teachers. 

*^here  must  be  in  rural  communities  a  clearer  appreciation  ol 

^.    ^-litics  essential  to  a  good  teacher.     It  is  too  often  the  case  that  no 

^^■^ion  is  made  between  a  teacher  of  superior  scholarship,  of  pr 
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ability  in  instruction  and  discipline,  of  long  experience,  and   one  far 
inferior  in  all  the  qualities  essential  to  success. 

The  teacher  must  be  engaged  for  the  school  year.  In  many  cases  the 
engagement  is  from  term  to  term,  and  these  frequent  changes  are  without 
exception  classed  among  the  most  potent  causes  of  failure  in  the  rural 
school.  It  is  widely  true  that  the  school  is  in  session  less  than  half  the 
year;  it  is  often  true  that  in  this  short  school  year  two  teachers  are 
employed,  and  seldom  does  a  teacher  remain  a  second  year.  Engage- 
ments should  be  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  or  continuous,  and 
terminated  only  for  cause,  as  is  the  case  in  many  cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  in  a  system  of 
schools  is  that  of  the  authorities  employing  teachers  and  assigning  them 
to  their  work.  In  cases  in  which  the  county  or  township  is  the  unit  of 
school  administration,  the  problem  is  solved ;  in  case  the  district  system 
prevails,  the  district  containing  one  school,  it  is  evident  that  the«employ- 
ment  and  assignment  of  teachers  should  be  transferred  to  the  authorities 
of  the  larger  school  unit,  in  order  that  in  the  assignment  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  peculiar  abilities  and  aptitudes. 

The  authority  which  examines  should  not  employ. 

Closely  allied  to  this  question  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  southern 
states,  namely,  that  of  assignment  of  teachers  to  negro  schools.  For  a 
full  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Appendix  J, 

SCHOOL    YEAR. 

1. ' 

The  school  year  must  be  lengthened  to  a  full  school  year  of  nine  or 
ten  months.  .In  many  states  a  minimum  length  ip  prescribed  by  statute, 
but  in  few  cases  is  this  sufficient.  Whatever  efforts  may  be  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  school,  until  there  can  be  offered  a  "year's 
work  and  a  year's  wage,"  it  will  be  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  retain 
accomplished  teachers  for  continuous  service ;  with  this,  many  such  teach- 
ers would  choose  this  service,  from  family  and  social  connections,  and 
from  a  natural  preference  for  rural  life. 

In  countries  in  which  people  are  accustomed  to  the  action  of  central- 
ized authority,  prescription  settles  the  matter,  as  in  France,  where  the 
school  year  is  more  than  forty  weeks ;  in  England,  where,  as  conditions 
of  receiving  the  government  grant,  the  principal  teacher  at  least  must 
hold  the  government  certificate  of  qualification,  the  school  premises  must 
be  in  good  sanitary  condition,  the  staff,  furniture,  and  apparatus  must  be 
sufficient,  and  the  school  must  have  met  400  times  {200  days)  in  the  year. 

In  countries  like  our  own,  in  which  popular  initiative  in  political 

matters  has  been  the  rule,  success  must  usually  come  by  other  methods, 

and  in  this  respect  we  have  much  to  learn  from  our  neighbors.     In  Can- 

ada  the  schools  have  been   lengthened  to  a  luW  ^cVlooV  ^tav  mainly 
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under  the  stimulus  given  by  the  mode  of  distributing  the  governmen 
grants. 

Letters  ^d  reports  have  been  received  from  the  different  provinces 
By  these  it  appears  that  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  was  ii 
Ontario  212  days;  in  New  Brunswick,  216  days;  in  Nova  Scotia,  1 98. 
days,  the  full  school  year  being  216  days,  and  some  schools  exceedinj 
this  limit.  A  report  from  Regina,  in  the  province  of  Assiniboia,  state 
that  the  full  school  year  is  considered  to  be  twelve  months  less  th 
holidays,  amounting  to  seven  weeks,  but  this  limit  cannot  be  attained 
where  the  sparseness  of  the  population  obliges  the  pupils  to  travel  Ion] 
distances,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winters.' 

Adding  to  our  plan  of  requiring  a  minimum  school  year  the  Cana 
dian  plan,  already  in  a  degree  recognized  in  some  recent  school  legisia 
tion,  of  making  the  amount  of  government  grant  depend  in  a  large  degre 
upon  the  length  of  the  school  year  and  the  average  attendance,  consoli 
dating  schools  wherever  practicable,  and  giving  from  the  larger  units  0 
school  administration  to  aid  the  smaller  and  weaker,  the  obstacle  of  th 
short  term  and  insufficient  compensation  can  be  removed. 

SUPERVISION. 

Incompetent  supervision  forms  one  obstacle  to  a  supply  of  bette 
teachers.  This  obstacle  may  be  removed  by  securing  professional  supei 
vision,  as  is  provided  by  the  plan  of  district  supervision  so  successfull 
applied  in  Massachusetts,  and  just  enacted  in  Maine.  The  subcommitte 
on  supervision  treats  this  subject  fully. 

It  is  necessary  that  more  definite  tests  of  professional  fitness  for  th 
work  of  supervision  be  instituted.  The  extension  of  pedagogical  instruc 
tion  in  colleges  and  universities  in  recent  years  is  gradually  elevating  th 
work  of  supervision  to  a  higher  pedagogical  plane,  yet  the  point  has  no 
been  reached  of  demanding  professional  preparation  as  an  essential  con 
dition.  For  examples  of  the  requirements  of  more  definite  tests  of  (it 
ness  see  Ontario  and  France  {Appendix  N), 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  in  the  not  distant  future  the  popula 
standard  of  education  may  be  so  raised  that  on  all  educational  boards  o 
control,  from  the  state  board  down  to  the  county  or  township  school  board 
so  much  of  pedagogical  fitness,  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  ma; 
be  demanded  as  to  insure  the  intelligent  consideration  of  such  question 
pertaining  to  the  profession  as  may  come  before  them. 

'The  sabcommittee  is  under  obligation  to  more  than  it  can  name,  throughout  th 
United  States,  for  information.  For  aid  in  its  inquiries  received  from  the  provincial  schoc 
authorities  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  and  fror 
Mrs.  Etta  F.  Grovcr,  of  Kegina,  Assiniboia,  and  Mr.  Chisholm,  Principal  of  the  hig! 
school  in  Re^na,  it  would  here  express  its  thanks. 
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There  are  various  recognized  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  state  associations  are  mainly  in  the  control  of  teachers  represent- 
ing systems  of  schools ;  in  but  few  states  are  rural  school-teachers  much 
in  evidence  at  these  meetings.  The  fact  that  in  some  states  the  opposite 
condition  holds  shows  that  the  state  association  may  be  made  a  powerful 
means  of  uplifting  for  the  rural  schools. 

In  many  of  the  states  vigorous  county  associations  are  found,  although 
this  is  by  no  means  universal.  In  these  the  rural  school  receives  more 
recognition,  but  not  often  all  which  is  its  due.  When  the  county  asso- 
ciation holds  frequent  sessions,  and  makes  the  interests  of  the  rural 
schools  prominent,  it  proves  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies. 

Some  of  the  states  report  local  associations  of  rural  school-teachers 
which  are  very  efficient.  Generally  the  success  of  these  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  spirit  of  the  local  or  county  superintendent.  With  good 
professional  supervision  in  township  and  county,  the  wants  of  rural 
schools  and  their  teachers  can  find  due  consideration  in  local  and  county 
associations ;  and  by  proper  organization  of  rural  school  sections  in  the 
state  associations  there  may  be  secured  such  an  affiliation  of  state,  county, 
and  local  associations  as  will  insure  in  time  a  full  recognition  of  the  pecu- 
liar iieeds  of  the  rural  schools. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  affiliation  between  these  associations  be  such  as 
to  secure  in  part  the  working  together,  along  the  same  lines  of  thought, 
during  the  same  years,  by  the  local,  county,  and  state  associations,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS    OF   SEVERAL    WEEKS*    DURATION. 

In  some  cases  summer  schools  are  apparently  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  those  attending  to  pass  examinations  for  certain  certifi- 
cates. The  tendency  is  necessarily  toward  cramming  for  the  examina- 
tions, and  so  far  they  cease  to  be  educative  in  any  proper  sense  of  that 
term. 

There  is  another  class  of  summer  schools,  often  held  in  connection 
with  colleges  and  universities,  conducted  by  able  teachers,  specialists  in 
their  departments,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  education  along  true 
lines.  Among  these,  the  Agassiz  School  at  Penekese  many  years  ago, 
was  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration  to  the  teachers  of  the  United  States. 
These  schools  have  multiplied  in  number  and  enlarged  in  scope  through- 
out the  land,  and  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  thousands,  not  only 
by  increasing  their  knowledge,  but  also  and  much  more  by  bringing 
them  under  the  personal  influence  of  leaders  of  thought  and  masters  in 
teaching. 
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A  third  class,  with  professional  courses  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  and 

^^^^ethods,  often  combining  the  character  of  the  second  class,  preceding, 

^^ffers  great  advantages  for  professional  improvement.     There  should  be 

'^n  every  county  one  of  these  for  the  especial  benefit  of  teachers  of  the 

Common  schools ;  they  should  be  free  of  tuition,  organized  and  conducted 

vinder  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  continuing 

from  four  to  ten  weeks.    There  should  be  provision  for  practice  teaching, 

and  the  instructors  should  be  familiar  with  rural  schools,  their  condition 

and  needs. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  normal  institutes,  so-called,  organized  in  some  states,  especially 
in  the  West,  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  third  class  of  summer  schools, 
described  above.  ' 

County  institutes  of  one  week  or  more,  held  during  the  school  year, 
may  exert  a  great  influence  in  the  improvement  of  teachers.  When  they 
are  conducted  under  ef!icient  supervision,  with  a  body  of  instructors  capa- 
ble of  increasing  the  range  of  thought  of  teachers,  and  are  organized  under 
such  laws  as  will  secure  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  they 
prove  a  powerful  means  of  educational  advance. 

For  the  description  of  such  an  organization  of  institutes  and  results 
see  Appendix  P. 

Teachers'  conventions  or  institutes  of  one  day,  as  conferences  between 
teachers,  or  with  superintendents,  will  prove  effective  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  according  to  the  purpose,  plan,  and  mode  of  conducting.  In 
order  to  secure  the  best  results,  they  should  be  held  at  intervals  so  fre- 
quent that  the  effect  may  be  continuous. 

READING    CIRCLES. 

The  success  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  of  various  organizations 
for  home  study,  and  of  teachers'  reading  circles,  in  some  cases,  proves 
that  these  may  be  made  generally  efficient.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  if  the  organization  and  direction  be 
wise. 

The  problem  is  apparently  not  a  difficult  one  in  the  larger  places, 
with  systems  of  schools,  where  numbers  of  members  are  readily  brought 
together,  but  the  case  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  rural  schools.  The 
results  reported  clearly  indicate  certain  elements  essential  to  success.  To 
secure  the  advantage  of  organization  there  must  be  a  central  board  of 
control.  This  may  be  a  state  board  with  auxiliary  boards  in  counties 
and  towns.  Not  only  are  books  for  reading  to  be  selected,  but  a  plan  of 
work  should  be  carefully  drawn  up  and  widely  circulated  among  teachers. 
The  central  board  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  members  of  the  circles, 
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papers  based  upon  the  books  read  should  be  written  and  carefu 
examined,  and  the  results  attained  should  in  some  way  be  passed  to  t 
teacher's  credit ;  thus,  for  a  certain  number  of  certificates  indicating  t 
completion  of  a  course,  a  diploma  may  be  granted. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  perhaps  best  formed  by  the  teachers  o 
the  state  acting  through  their  associations,  and  the  courses  of  reading  ca 
best  be  made  out  by  committees  chosen  by  the  teachers  for  this  purpose; 
the  work  may  be  directed  by  a  committee,  but,  from  comparison  of 
results  reported,  the  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  the  many  failures, 
your  committee  believes  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  in  the  state 
department  of  education  a  bureau  of  teachers'  reading  circles,  with 
sufficient  force  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  local  circles,  to  conduct  and 
encourage  correspondence  with  them,  and  in  every  way  to  promote  their 
interest  and  efficiency. 

Effective  study  demands  the  use  of  books  for  consultation  and  refer- 
ence. Hence  the  reading  circles  should  be  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  lending  libraries  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  reading  circles  must  be  considered  as  a  means  of  improvement, 
especially  for  teachers  already  in  the  service.  No  other  agency  can 
really  take  the  place  of  personal  instruction  in  the  original  preparation 
of  a  teacher  for  his  work.     (See  Appendix  Q^ 

LIBRARIES. 

The  country  town  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  from  the  lack  of 
books.  In  many  states  there  is  now  a  movement  toward  the  extension  of 
free  library  privileges,  and  wherever  there  is  a  town  library  every  school 
should  be  made  a  branch.  This  system  of  library  extension,  becoming 
universal  in  cities,  can  be  extended  to  country  as  well.  By  frequent 
exchange  of  books,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher  as  branch 
librarian,  every  teacher  and  pupil  will  have  the  use  of  a  larger  library  in 
addition  to  the  special  library  which  should  be  found  in  every  school. 
Some  books  should  be  added  to  the  library  for  the  special  benefit  of 
teachers. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  school  is  a  necessity.  Books  lent  for  a 
time  serve  their  purpose,  but  a  love  for  good  books  and  the  ability  to  use 
them  aright  come  most  surely  from  daily  companionship.  From  the 
library  center,  the  school  can  be  carried  into  the  home.  A  more  valuable 
work  can  hardly  be  done  by  the  rural  school-teacher  than  this,  of 
developing  a  love  for  good  reading. 

In  addition  to  these  there  should  be  established  in  the  county,  or  the 
state,  or  both,  a  professional  library  for  the  use  of  teachers.  This  might 
well  be  a  state  library  with  county  branches,  and  the  management  of  it 
might  well  be  under  the  bureau  of  reading  circles  which  has  been  men* 
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d.     Such  a  state  school  library  has  been  established  in  New  York 
ndix  Z). 

TEACHERS*    TRAINING   CLASSES. 

The  agencies  thus  far  treated  tend  to  the  improvement  of  teachers 
^*i'«ady  in  the  service,  none  of  them  furnish  a  first  supply  for  rural 
^^Viools,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  special  agencies  designed  for  that  end. 
^^e  investigations  of  your  subcommittee  show  that  the  existing  normal 
^^liools  in  general  do  comparatively  little  in  this  direction,  except  by  the 
^^aching  of  their  undergraduates.  Although  originally  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  school,  they  have  naturally  tended  to  keep  step 
with  the  development  of  systems  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages; 
the  majority  of  rural  teachers,  often  a  vast  majority,  are  now  without  any 
professional  preparation  whatever.  The  tendency  is  strikingly  shown  in 
returns  from  the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Normal  School:  "Nine-tenths  of  our 
pupils  come  from  the  country ;  not  one-tenth  ever  teach  in  rural  schools." 
In  one  of  the  older  states,  aiter  many  years'  existence  of  normal  schools, 
of  more  than  >i  2,000  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  all  classes  less  than 
5,000  have  ever  attended  normal  schools,  less  than  4,000  have  graduated 
from  normal  schools.  Over  1,500  vacancies  occur  annually  in  the  schools 
of  the  state ;  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  graduate  about  300  annu- 
ally, nearly  all  of  whom  become  teachers  in  graded  schools. 

One  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union,  with  a  well-organized  school 
system  and  a  grand  equipment  of  normal  schools  aiming  directly  to  train 
teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  reports  that  a  majority  of  its  teachers  have 
had  professional  training.  Many  other  states  report  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  trained  teachers;  one,  8  per  cent.;  another,  with  one  of  the 
best  school  systems,  30  per  cent.  As  a  contrast,  an  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  your  committee,  from  Manitoba,  states:  "Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  province  in  1895  were  trained.  After  this  year 
all  will  have  training,**     (See  Appendix  N.) 

The  cause  for  such  a  contrast  appears  later  in  this  report. 

The  normal-school  system  was  first  devised  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rural  schools,  and  in  obedience  to  a  tendency  which  had  become 
increasingly  strong  for  some  years  previous  to  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment. Some  brief  passages  of  educational  history  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  here  cited : 

In  1823  Samuel  Reed  Hall  opened  a  normal  school  in  Concord,  Vt., 
a  school  for  the  academic  and  professional  education  of  common -school 
teachers,  with  a  school  for  practice  in  teaching.  Here  Mr.  Hall's  lectures 
on  school  keeping  were  delivered  to  his  class.  These  were  afterwards 
published.  The  character  of  his  work  led  to  his  being  called  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
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Mass.     He  was  afterwards  invited  to  take  charge  of  Holmes'  Acade 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  consented  on  condition  that  the  school  should 
called  a  teachers'  seminary.     He  opened  this  teachers'  seminary  in  i8     ^ 
and  continued  it  two  years.     In  this  school  there  was  a  classical  depaK:  ^ 
ment  and  no  practice  school,  but  the  course,  as  printed  in  Appendix  .«._ 
shows  the  pedagogical  character  of  the  institution  and   the  provisi 
made  for  its  students  to  gain  experience  in  teaching. 

In  1829  a  training  school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools  w;.' 
opened  in  the  town  of  Effingham,  N.  H.,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Bradbur_; 
ex-United  States  Senator  from  Maine,  now  living,  at  more  than  nine! 
years  of  age,  in  Augusta,  Me.  By  request,  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  Staf 
Superintendent  of  Maine,  recently  visited  'him  to  ascertain  the  facts  i 
regard  to  this  school,  and  the  interview  is  annexed  to  this  report 
Appendix  K. 

The  sole  purpose  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  establishment  of  the  firs 
state  normal  school  in  Massachusetts,  a  purpose  zealously  carried  out  b 
the  principal,  Cyrus  Peirce,  was  to  elevate  the  common  schools  of  th 
country.    The  course  of  study  of  the  normal  school  was  for  one  year.    I 
the  first  year  of  the  school  a  model  school  was  organized,  in  which  norm 
school  students  had  daily  practice  in  teaching.    Mr.  Peirce  himself  taught: 
in  the  model  school,  as  he  felt  that  upon  its  success  the  success  of  th^ 
normal  school  very  largely  depended.    Almost  all  the  pupils  at  first  came 
from  country  towns,  almost  all  returned  to  teach  in  country  schools. 
There  was  not  then  the  difference  between  the  rural  school  and  the  city 
school  which  now  exists.     In  1847  John  D.  Philbrick  began  the  exper- 
iment of  modern  grading  in  Boston,  and,  with  the  full  development  of 
this  system,  later,  the  contrast  between  the  school  of  the  country  and  the 
school  of  the  town  became  more  and  more  marked,  and  the  rural  school 
problem  appeared.    The  normal-school  course,  at  first  simple  and  adapted 
to  the  conditions  it  was  designed  to  meet,  developed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  developing  school  system,  and  gradually  drew  away  from  the  rural 
schools. 

The  normal  school  is  often  removed  still  further  from  those  who 
would  teach  in  rural  schools  by  the  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of 
admission  to  the  requirements  of  a  high-school  course.  The  fact  that 
most  of  the  towns  of  the  state  have  a  high  school  is  no  proof  that  all  those 
who  will  teach  rural  schools  can  go  through  a  high-school  course  of 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  a  normal-school  course  of  two  or  three 
years.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  normal  school  does  not  get 
too  far  from  those  whom  it  was  especially  set  to  serve.  There  is  needed 
a  more  careful  determination  of  the  qualities  and  attainments  requisite 
for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  preparation  for  teaching.  These  are 
sometimes  given  in  larger  measure  by  the  experiences  and  responsibilities 
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of  country  life  than  by  the  graded  city  high  school,  and  with  these  e 
added  step  in  education  is  great  gain.  So  far  as  raising  the  standar 
a-dmission  is  in  response  to  a  claim  that  all  academic  studies  shouh 
^s-l^en  out  of  the  normal-school  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  claim  is 
^universally  recognized  as  valid  by  those  who  have  had  most  experienc 
"^ro'rk  at  home,  and  can  find  but  little  warrant  abroad.  In  the  noi 
s<:liools  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France,  for  example,  a  la 
proportion  of  time  is  given  to  academic  studies  than  in  many  of  the  \ 
■^al  schools  of  the  United  States,'  but  with  directions,  certainly  in  Fra 
that  in  all  the  course  the  professional  aim  shall  be  constantly  kep 


ti 
r 
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It  is  evident  that  for  the  fitting  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  r 

*<^liool  some  agency  is  needed  intermediate  between  the  brief  conven 

^^  ii:istitute  and  the  normal  school,  with  its  two  or  four-years'  coursi 

^■"  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  rural  school-teachers.     What  s 

Several  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  solution  of  the  probl 
\^  ^      ^  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  cannot  afford 
5  and  expense  of  a  two-years'  course  in  a  normal  school.     (2) 
ipts  from  employment  in  the  rural  school  under  present  condit 
^lot  remunerate  one  for  the  expense  of  a  normal -school  course.     ''. 
'r^     ^^    simple  matter  of  business,  and  sentiment  will  not  change  the  fi 
Other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  attendance  at  a  school  is  ii 
srse  ratio  to  the  distance  between  school  and  home.     This  is  especi 
\  for  a  short  course. 

To  meet  these  conditions  there  is  needed  a  normal  training  scl 

a  short  course  of  study.     The  place  —  a  village  which  will  give  < 

schools  to  this  normal  training  school  for  practice  schools.     Tl 

^ctice  schools,  organized  as  primary  schools  in  one  room  and  as  gr 

^r  schools  in  another,  will  show  what  can  be  done  with  schools  in 

^^^plest  form  of  gradation.     For  a  part  of  the  course  all  the  gn 

^^ould  be  brought  together  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the   one-tea< 

School,  such  work  as  should  be  done  in  the  ungraded  school.     A  fac 

^f  five  or  six  good  teachers,  including  practice-school  teachers,  wc 

Suffice  for  such  a  school. 

This  the  general  organization — what  the  work?  Treatment  of  r 
ter  essential  to  good  teaching  would  be  grounded  on  simple  fundame 
principles.  Deficiencies  in  education  would  be  supplemented  by  so 
teaching;  principles  of  teaching  and  of  school  management  would 
taught  and  illustrated.  Many  might  learn  to  do  well  what  they  had  n< 
done  at  all ;  most  would  learn  to  do  better  what  they  had  done  poc 

'See  Report  of  Committee  on  Normal  Education,  Proceedings  of  National  Coun< 
Education,  1892. 
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From  these  schools  would  come  many  students  for  fuller  courses  of  train- 
ing and  a  still  wider  usefulness. 

This  plan  in  its  development  would  give  a  system  of  district  training 
schools,  analogous  to  the  county  model  schools  of  Ontario,  and  the  train- 
ing schools  of  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  with  a  course  of  study  and 
training  of  one  year,  the  first  half  of  which  should  be  mainly  aca- 
demic, for  those  who  need  this  preparation,  the  second  half  mainly  pro- 
fessional, the  work  so  planned  that  those  of  more  advanced  scholarship 
need  take  only  the  course  of  the  second  half  year.  Of  these  schools 
there  should  be  at  least  one  in  every  county  of  the  state  (Appendix  JV). 

The  practice  in  teaching  should  be  thoroughly  organized.  Every 
teacher  in  the  school  should  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  training  teacher;  he 
should  be  responsible  for  the  methods  of  teaching  in  his  own  subjects, 
and  should  direct  lessons  given  by  members  of  his  classes  to  children  from 
the  model  training  schools.  Besides  such  lessons,  illustrative  of  methods 
of  teaching,  the  pupil-teacher  should  be  trained  in  conducting  school 
work  in  the  schoolrooms,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  she 
will  find  in  her  own  school.  While  teaching  in  the  practice  school  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher  in  charge,  she  should  be  left  more  and  more 
to  her  own  judgment ;  she  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  school,  and  for  the  teaching  of  a  class,  not  merely 
of  a  group. 

The  membership  of  the  class  for  training  should  be  limited  to  such 
numbers  as  will  give  the  full  advantage  of  the  training  course,  or,  with  a 
practice  school  of  the  size  presupposed,  to  about  twenty-five.  A  large 
class  necessitates  the  teaching  of  groups,  not  of  full  classes  with  the  con- 
trol of  a  school.  The  French  law  limits  the  number  of  students  in  each 
normal  school  to  three  classes  of  twenty-five  each. 

The  practice  schools  should  be  under  the  exclusive  instruction  and 
control  of  their  regular  teachers  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  time  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  standard  of  veritable  model  schools  as  well. 

The  completion  of  this  course  should  give  a  teachers'  certificate  of 
elementary  grade,  which  would  also  give  admission  to  the  state  normal 
school  with  due  credit  on  the  normal-school  course  for  work  already 
accomplished. 

There  should  be  a  summer  term  for  rural  school-teachers  in  every 
normal  school  in  the  United  States.  The  plant  of  the  normal  school  has 
cost  thousands,  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  for 
two  or  three  months  in  the  summer  this  investment  remains  entirely 
unproductive.  The  success  of  the  summer  term  in  The  University  of 
Chicago  is  significant,  and  the  Winona  plan,  adopted  this  year  in  all  the 
state  normal  schools  of  Minnesota,  sets  the  example  for  the  nation 
(^^^//^/x  S).     In  normal  schools  the  work  of  the  first  year — or  ike  first 
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A^f^t  of  the  course — should  be  so  planned  as  to  have  a  unity  in  itsell 

P^'ep^ration  for  rural  school-teachers,  and  the  results  accomplish^ 

the  summer  term  should  count  on  this  course,  so  as  to  encourage 

sequent  attendance  at  the  normal  school.     The  summer  term  shoulc 

"^  3-Q  institute  nor  a  summer  school,  in  the  usual  sense,  but  should  ^ 

"■^^^     the  elements  of  the  other  terms  of  the  year;   the  attendanc 

cHildren  in  the  training  school  could  be  secured  easily  for  two  or  i 

'^o^rsa  day. 

There  should  be  organized  in  all  states  a  system  of  normal-s< 
^^^^xision  analogous  to  the  university  extension.      Wherever  a  claj 
^^^K  orient  size  can  be  formed,  a  teacher  should  be  provided.     The 
so  o  VI  Id  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  lead  to  definite   re 
^'''^i^ili  can  be  credited  to  the  members  of  the  class. 

ere  are  two  possible  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  teacher: 
1.  schools  that  have  not  been  mentioned  : 
X .  City  Training  Schools, — In  large  cities  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
"^     ^:ity  training  school  will  prepare  teachers  for  rural  schools;  all 
^^^ciuates  usually  find  employment  at  home.     But  cities  in  this  coi 
*^1^  a  population  of  more  than  50,000  are  comparatively  very  few, 
*-^    reasonable  to  suppose  that  training  schools  in  cities  of  less 
'^  ^^ » ^^  00  will  prepare  more  teachers  than  can  be  provided  with  em] 
^^  ^^  ^:^t  in  those  cities.     The  surplus  will  naturally  seek  positions  in 
*  •*  I  ^^t  and  country  schools. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  city  of  about  50,000,  has  had  a  training  schoc 

^-^S^^nt  years.      During  that  time  25   per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of 

^^*^  ^Dol  have  found  employment  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  count} 

'^•-'^^.    If  the  training  school  is  encouraged,  it  can  be  made  an  in: 

^"^  ^r  factor  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools.     A  part  o 

Tse  in  these  schools  should,  therefore,  deal  with  the  conditions  o1 

raded  schools  of  the  county,  and  the  instruction  should  be  specifi 

-^^  J)ted  to  meet  those  conditions. 

i.  Agricultural  Colleges. —  Many  pupils   in  agricultural  schools 
*  ^  €ges  teach  during  their  course.     In  some  cases  the  agricultural  co 
•^^ ''Ought  nearer  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  branches.     Thi 
^^l>ama  there  has  been  established   in   each   congressional   distri 
"•"iQh   agricultural    school,   closely    related    to    the   agricultural 
■^hanical  college  of  the  state.     Cannot  such  schools  accomplish  r 
^*^^  specific  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  rural  schc 
3*   High  Schools, — An  effective  auxiliary  in  the  training  of  elemei 
crs  may  be  found  in  high  schools.     In  1 894-95  there  were  in 
^l^^ic   247  such  classes,  with  2,482  students.     The  regulations  pres< 
t^rofessional  qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  instruct  t 
y  and  the  equipment  and  the  opportunities  for  observation 
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practice  to  be  furnished.  The  course  of  study,  extending  through  one 
year,  covers  the  ground  of  common-school  studies,  including  with  sub- 
ject-matter the  treatment  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  history  of  education, 
school  management,  and  school  law.  The  school  is  to  furnish  each  day 
the  opportunity  for  the  class,  or  some  members  of  it,  to  observe  methods 
of  teaching  in  the  several  grades  of  common -school  work,  and,  when 
practicable,  the  opportunity  to  teach  in  such  grades  under  proper  criti- 
cism and  direction. 

A  system  similar  to  this  is  in  operation  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Although  these  training  classes  cannot  take  the  place  nor  do  the  work 
of  special  training  schools,  yet  they  offer  a  ready  means  for  effecting  some 
immediate  improvement  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  state,  and  for  the 
selection  of  those  who  have  such  fitness  for  teaching  as  will  justify  their 
pursuing  a  special  professional  course.  The  teachers  of  such  classes 
must  themselves  have  received  thorough  pedagogical  instruction,  else  the 
result  must  be  a  failure ;  hence  the  necessity  is  apparent  for  pedagogical 
courses  in  all  colleges. 

According  to  the  generalizations  of  the  superintendent  of  the  last 
census,  over  an  area  of  our  country  of  1,688,827  square  miles,  containing 
a  population  of  two  to  forty-five  to  the  square  mile,  the  occupation  of  the 
people  is  mainly  agriculture;  of  this  territory  1,096,790  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  a  people  mainly  engaged  in  systematic  agriculture,  leaving 
about  260,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  forty-five  and  upwards 
to  the  square  mile,  in  which  the  leading  interests  are  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, and  in  which  professional  and  personal  service  are  in  large 
demand.  The  numbers  engaged  in  the  principal  occupations  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  latest  United  States  census,  were  as 
follows : 

Farm  and  garden,            .....  8,375,979 

All  the  professions,     ......  944,323 

Domestic  and  personal  service,      ....  4,360,506 

Trade  and  transportation,     -            ...            -  3,325,962 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,                         -  5,091,669 

In  behalf  of  all  these  occupations,  except  the  professions  and  agricul- 
ture, the  claim  has  been  made  and  has  been  allowed  that  special  instruc- 
tion in  their  interests  be  made  an  important  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
—  in  commercial  courses ;  in  cooking;  in  manual  training,  on  which  such 
vast  sums  have  been  expended.  Indeed,  for  many  of  the  professions 
much  of  the  school  instruction  is  a  direct  preparation. 

Much  is  said  of  the  necessity  for  considering  the  environment  of  the 

child;  for  bringing  into  his  school  life  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  his 

home  life,  that  the  school  may  not  prove  to  him  a  thing  remote  and 

foreign ;  of  making  the  school  a  recognition  of  his  past  and  a  prepara- 
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w^^  lOr  his  future.     Little  sign  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  rura 

lie  courses  of  study  in  normal  schools  of  all  grades  should  recog 

^^^more  fully  than  they  do  the  environment  and  probable  future  life  o 

^C  children  in  the  schools,  or  rather,  they  should  recognize  the  lines  alon^ 

^bich  lives  of  most  probable  future  happiness  would  lie.     As  has  beei 

siioirn,  much  the  largest  class  of  the  workers  of  this  country  is  engagec 

in  agriculture.     The  environments  of  their  children  are  rural.     The  rura 

school  should  aim  especially  to  make  country  life  more  attractive  anc 

beautiful,  and  should  pay  more  attention  to   rural  industries.      Ever] 

normal  school  should  have  as  a  means  of  instruction  a  school  garden 

planned  and  conducted  not  merely  to  teach  the  pure  science  of  botany 

but  also  the  simple  principles  of  the  applied  science  of  agriculture  anc 

gardening;  and  every  rural  school  should  also  have  its  garden,  througl 

which  the  training  of  the  normal  school   may  reach  the  home.     Thii 

element  of  industrial  training  should  be  especially  emphasized  in  thi 

colored  normal  schools  and  rural  schools  of  the  South. 

Other  countries  lead  us.  A  farm  has  been  set  apart  for  this  lim 
of  instruction  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia 
The  school  garden  is  common  in  the  countries  of  Europe  most  advancec 
in  popular  education.  The  school  garden  and  the  nursery  of  fruit  tree: 
are  a  feature  of  the  normal  schools  of  France ;  there  is  a  course  of  agricul 
ture  in  the  normal  schools  for  men,  of  horticulture  in  the  normal  school: 
for  women. 

The  course  in  agriculture  treats  of  preparation  of  the  soil,  specia 
culture  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  fruit  trees,  grafting,  and  the  vegetabh 
garden. 

The  course  in  horticulture  in  the  normal  schools  for  women  treats  o 
the  garden  in  its  general  arrangements — the  fruit  garden,  the  vegetabh 
garden,  the  flower  garden. 

Each  garden  has  a  space  reserved  as  a  botanic  garden  for  instructior 
in  the  science  of  botany. 

The  instruction  received  in  the  normal  school  is  applied  in  theschoo! 
garden  of  the  rural  school.' 

'The school  garden  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  and  Training  School  hai 
proved  a  .<^urce  of  interest  and  of  instruction  to  pupils  of  all  grades  in  the  training 
schools  and  in  the  normal  schools,  such  as  nothing  else  can  replace.  In  this  garden  al 
the  grains  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  region  were  cultivated,  together  with  a  grea 
variety  of  flowers.  Each  class  in  school  had  assigned  to  it  a  plot,  for  which  it  was  respon 
sible.  In  the  George  Putnam  School,  in  Boston,  a  part  of  the  school  yard  was  tumec 
into  a  garden,  which  has  received  several  prizes  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultura 
Society.  On  certain  days  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  is  used  as  a  place  for  botanica 
study  by  the  school  children.  I  found  once  on  the  roof  of  a  London  schoolhouse,  whicl 
was  y^a^  as  the  girls'  play  ground,  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  plants.    And  ye 
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A  French  report  says  that  the  French  farmer  is  at  first  opposed  to 
book  farming ;  but  when  he  sees  that  the  products  of  the  teacher's  garden 
are  superior  to  his  own,  he  is  glad  to  learn. 

M.  Boutan,  an  inspector  general  of  public  instruction,  says  in  a 
report :  "  We  can  cite  several  departments  in  which,  thanks  to  the  initia- 
tive of  the  teachers,  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  which  the  exportation  of  fine  fruit  has  become  the  source 
of  considerable  profit." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  improvements  in  agriculture  might 
result  from  the  general  diffusion  of  such  instruction  through  school  gar- 
dens, under  the  direction  of  qualified  teachers.  Is  there  any  other  means 
for  such  improvement  in  sight  of  this  generation?  And  a  still  higher 
good  for  the  country  life  might  come  from  thus  blending  its  utilities  and 
its  beauties  in  the  thought  of  the  child. 

Your  subcommittee  would  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  two  other 
lines  of  work  already  developed  in  the  graded  schools,  and  of  a  third, 
which  must  be  made  prominent  in  all  schools  —  language,  elements  of 
science  or  nature  study,  and  morals.  Whatever  goes  into  the  cotnmon 
school  must  go  into  the  normal  school.  Hence,  even  in  the  brief  course 
of  normal-school  training,  the  instruction  in  the  English  language, 
instruction  in  the  essential  elements  of  its  beauty  and  strength,  instruction 
leading  toward  such  command  of  its  best  forms  as  will  tend  to  make  it 
a  transparent  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought,  must  be  held  of 
fundamental  importance.  There  must  be  such  training  in  elementary 
science  and  in  manipulation  as  will  give  the  teacher  essential  knowledge 
and  skill  rn  this  line  of  teaching,  and  there  must  be  such  instruction  in 
elementary  psychology  and  ethics  as  is  necessary  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  general  principles  of  method,  and  of  the  scope  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  morals ;  and  as  the  result  of  all  the  preparation  which  can 
be  given  there  should  be  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  essential  aims  of 
education.  Would  that  all  our  teachers  could  have  constantly  in  mind  and 
at  hand  such  a  statement  as  is  found  on  the  desks  of  the  common-school 
teachers  of  France  {^Appendix  R). 

EXAMINATION   AND   CERTIFICATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

Were  teaching  a  profession  in  the  sense  in  which  law  and  medicine  are 
professions,  teachers  themselves  would  formulate  the  terms  of  professional 
recognition ;  but  evidently  the  time  for  that  is  not  yet.  What  the  public 
school  is  immediately  to  aim  for  is  uniformity  in  state  examinations,  and 
we  have  to  consider  the  agencies,  the  standards,  the  methods  for  these 

the  rural  school  almost  utterly  ignores  its  only  possible  laboratory,  the  out-of-doors,  the 
garden  laboratory,  right  at  hand.     Here  lies  a  duty,  not  a  choicp  i9erelv,  for  the  pofnuAl 
scbool. — C.  C,  Rounds.] 
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examinations.     The  agency  may  be   the  state  superintendent  of  pub 
instruction,  a  special   examining   board,  or  a  state  board  of  educati 
when   such   board   exists.      Times   and   places   for  examination  shou 
be    announced   frequent   enough   and    numerous    enough   to   meet 
reasonable  demand.     The   scope    and   character    of   the   examinatio 
should  be  announced   long   enough  beforehand   to   enable   candidal 
to  consider  the  matter  deliberately,  as  is  now  done  in  regard  to  examii 
tions  for  admission  to  college  and  for  the  civil  service.     Information 
to  books  for  use  and  as  to  modes  of  preparation  should  be  given.     £a 
examination  should  be  conducted  by  an  expert,  and  the  papers  should 
critically  examined. 

Certificates  granted  should  be  graded  as  to  the  range  of  the  examir 
tion,  not  as  to  length  of  validity,  unless  the  certificate  be  a  provisior 
one.  A  one-year's  physician  would  receive  little  credit ;  why  should 
one-year's  teacher  receive  more  ? 

Examinations  should  cover  the  range  of  work  required  of  the  teachi 
and  should  fee  written,  oral,  and  practical.  The  written  examinatio 
should  be  planned  not  merely  to  test  the  candidate's  range  of  acquii 
ment,  but  rather  his  accuracy,  his  general  style  of  thought  and  expn 
sion.  The  oral  examination  should  test  the  range  of  attainment,  the  p( 
sonalijy  of  the  candidate,  and  his  readiness  in  resource.  These  two  z 
generally  combined  in  one — the  written  form,  but  there  are  great  adva 
tages  in  the  separation  whenever  it  is  practicable. 

The  examination  for  the  elementary  certificate  should  cover  the  groui 
of  common-school  studies,  with  so  much  of  the  elements  of  natural  scien 
as  is  demanded  for  the  intelligent  teaching  of  the  nature  lessons  in  t 
common-school  course.  The  questions  should  be  few,  but  comprehensii 
and  such  as  will  fairly  test  the  reflective  power  of  the  candidate. 

The  professional  examination  for  the  elementary  grade  of  certifies 
should  not  be  severe,  but  should  require  clear  general  statements  regar 
ing  methods  of  conducting  recitations  and  the  organization  and  mana^ 
ment  of  a  school. 

The  practical  examination,  or  the  test  of  skill,  for  the  elementa 
grade  of  certificate,  should  include  some  test  of  the  candidate's  ability 
plan  a  lesson  and  an  examination  paper  in  some  common-school  subje< 
and  to  conduct  a  recitation.  If  the  candidate  has  been  a  member  of 
class  in  training,  a  record  of  this  practical  work  might  be  brought  o\ 
from  the  work  in  that  class. 

So  much  ability  as  is  implied  by  this  examination  is  necessary  to  t 
good  teaching  of  any  school.  Wherever  this  ability  cannot  be  secur 
now  for  the  rural  school,  a  clear  public  appreciation  of  the  need  will  le; 
to  a  supply  of  the  means. 

The  examination  for  the  advanced  certificate  should  in  general  co^ 
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the  ground  of  an  English  high-school  course  of  at  least  three  years,  or  fair 
equivalents  for  such  a  course.  A  special  certificate  might  be  given  for  a 
foreign  language.  This  examination  should  include  psychology  and 
ethics,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  vocal  music. 

The  professional  examination  for  the  advanced  certificate  should 
include  history  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  general  principles  of 
pedagogy,  and  the  organization  and  management  of  schools. 

The  practical  examination  should  include  the  preparation  of  plans  of 
lessons  and  of  examinations ;  judging  the  character  of  a  lesson  and  a  written 
paper;  teaching,  including  an  oral  lesson  on  some  subject  in  nature 
study,  elements  of  science,  language,  or  morals. 

As  in  the  examination  for  the  elementary  certificate,  if  the  candidate 
is  a  member  of  any  training  class,  the  practical  examination  can  be  taken 
in  that  class. 

Formulating  the  preceding  statements,  teachers'  certificates  should  be 
graded  in  two  general  classes — elementary  and  advanced — and  in  each 
class  three  grades. 

ELEMENTARY. 

(i)  Elementary  scholastic  certificate.  Grade  3. 

(2)  Elementary  professional  certificate.  Grade  2. 

(3)  Elementary  certificate  of  skill.  Grade  i. 

ADVANCED. 

(i)  Advanced  scholastic  certificate,  Grade  3. 

(2)  Advanced  professional  certificate.  Grade  2. 

(3)  Advanced  certificate  of  skill.  Grade  i. 

A  life  certificate  of  either  class  and  honorable  recognition  in  the  pro- 
fession should  be  granted  after  a  certain  period  of  successful  teaching  to 
those  holding  the  first-grade  certificate  of  that  class. 

In  each  class  the  higher  certificate  presupposes  the  lower;  thus  Grade 
I  cannot  be  obtained  without  3  and  2. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  examinations  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  in 
the  United  States  today  do  not  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  elementary  cer- 
tificate. Grade  3,  as  here  given  ;  the  elementary  certificate.  Grade  2,  could 
be  obtained  by  attendance  upon  a  teachers'  training  class  in  a  high  school. 
A  course  in  a  district  training  school  organized  as  described  in  this 
report,  or  a  partial  course  of  one  year  in  a  state  normal  school,  should 
give  the  complete  elementary  certificate.  In  many  cases  thoughtful  and 
successful  teachers  in  the  rural  school,  by  their  own  study  and  the  help 
afforded  by  a  well-conducted  reading  circle  and  a  normal  extension 
course,  could  rise  from  the  elementary  certificate,  Grade  3,  to  the  com- 
plete elementary  certificate.  A  high -school  course  would  give  advanced 
r^rtificate.  Grade  3,  and,  with  the  course  in  a  high-school  teachers'  train- 
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ing  class,  might  give  advanced  certificate,  Grade  2.  The  comple 
advanced  certificate  could  be  obtained  by  a  two-years'  course  in  a  norm 
school. 

This  gradation  of  examinations  and  certificates  will  utilize  to  tl 
utmost  the  existing  educational  agencies,  will  point  out  to  teachers  a  w; 
in  which  they  may  rise  step  by  step,  and  will  thus  encourage  their  advanc 
and  will  secure  to  the  rural  school  the  benefit  of  their  improvement. 

A  question  will  arise  as  to  the  interval  between  the  elementary  ai 
the  advanced  certificate.  (For  a  wider  interval  established  in  Manitol 
see  Appendix  JV.)  In  many  cases  it  may  be  best  to  lower  the  standa: 
of  the  advanced  certificate  and  make  it  intermediate  between  the  el 
mentary  certificate  and  the  normal-school  diploma  attesting  the  cor 
pletion  of  a  two-years'  course.  On  this  question  your  subcommittee  pr 
nounces  no  opinion.  It  would  point  out  a  way  by  which  the  teache 
of  the  rural  school  as  it  now  is  may  be  taken  as  they  are  and  induced 
enter  upon  a  course  of  advanced  study,  and  by  which  the  school  may  deri 
all  possible  benefit  from  the  advance;  and  your  subcommittee  believ 
that,  by  such  a  course,  standards  will  gradually  be  raised  all  along  the  lin 

Your  Subcommittee  on  the  Supply  of  Teachers  for  Rural  Schoo! 
in  closing  its  report,  would  call  attention  to  some  of  the  main  poin 
in  this  discussion. 

It  appears  that  there  are  numerous  agencies  which  may  be  made  ava: 
able  for  the  improvement  of  rural  school-teachers  already  in  the  servic 
With  these  the  only  question  is  that  of  more  perfect  organization. 

Although  there  is  in  general  an  increase  in  interest  in  education 
questions,  and  an  elevation  of  standards  of  teaching,  yet  the  large  majo 
ity  of  rural  school-teachers  now  enter  upon  their  work  with  no  profession 
preparation ;  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  rural  schools,  whe 
there  has  been  any  improvement,  has  been  slow;  large  sections  of  tl 
country  report  no  advance,  some  report  a  decline. 

The  causes  for  this  condition,  and  the  changes  needed,  are  not  far 
seek: 

I.  The  school  year  must  be  lengthened  to  a  full  school  year  of  nil 
or  ten  months,  in  order  that  skilled  teachers  may  be  retained.  Th 
result  can  be  secured,  as  it  has  been  secured  elsewhere  when  its  absolu 
necessity  has  been  recognized.  The  state,  among  other  conditions  f( 
payment  from  the  school  fund,  may  prescribe  a  full  school  year,  whi< 
is  done  in  England,  as  logically  as  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  months,  nc 
done  in  some  of  our  states,  or  it  may  secure  this  result,  as  it  has  bee 
secured  in  Canada,  by  making  the  length  of  the  school  so  prominent 
condition  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  as  to  insure  the  co-oper 
tion  of  the  county  and  the  town  to  this  end. 

3.  The  existing  agencies  for  the  supply  of  teachers  for  rural  schoc 
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do  not  suffice.     There  must  be  modifications  in  these,  and  the  provision 
of  others. 

3.  There  must  be  some  definite  standard  for  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers, coming  within  reach  of  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school,  and  encourag- 
ing advance  to  such  higher  degrees  of  attainment  and  skill  as  will  give 
full  professional  recognition.  And  your  committee  believes  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  to  secure  inter-state  recognition. 

The  question  of  finance  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this  sub- 
committee, but  it  does  not  believe  that  the  financial  difficulty  need  pre- 
vent the  necessary  reform.  When  there  is  once  full  recognition  by  the 
state  of  its  final  responsibility  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  its 
borders,  there  will  be  possible  such  an  adjustment  of  expenses  between  it 
and  the  lower  educational  units  as  will  be  burdensome  to  none  and  just 
to  all. 

Your  subcommittee  has  sought  to  ascertain  accurately  what  the  rural 
school  now  is;  in  all  its  suggestions  it  has  had  in  view  the  rural  school  as 
it  ought  to  be.  It  believes  that  this  nation  can  have  such  a  system  of 
schools  for  all  its  people  as  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  other, 
and  that  it  will  have  such  a  system  when  it  clearly  perceives  the  injustice 
and  the  peril  of  the  present  condition,  and  the  way  in  which  safety  lies. 

Charles  C.   Rounds,  Chairman^ 
David  L.  Kiehle, 
John  H.  Phillips, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION  AND 

DISCIPLINE, 

Your  Subcommittee  on  Course  of  Study,  Methods  of  Instruction,  and 
Discipline  in  Rural  Schools  begs  leave  to  report  herewith  that  it  has  care- 
fully considered  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  thinly  settled  districts 
with  the  intent  to  discover  the  evils  that  exist  in  the  schools  as  a  conse- 
quence of  those  conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  (i)  the  want  of  classifi- 
cation and  (2)  the  impossibility  of  thorough  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  (3)  the  lack  of  that  stimulus  which  comes  to  the  pupil 
from  working  at  reasonable  tasks  in  company  with  his  equals.  Your 
committee  has  hereinafter  described  and  discussed  various  remedies, 
which  it  believes  will  have  useful  results  in  practice. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  teach  what  are 
called  ungraded  schools.  They  receive  in  one  room  pupils  of  all  ages  and 
all  degrees  of  advancement,  from  ABC's  upward,  sometimes  even  to  alge- 
bra and  Latin.  In  extreme  cases  each  pupil  is  a  class  by  himself  in  all 
branches^  except  perhaps  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.     It  quite  often 
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happens  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  text-books,  each  pupil  having  \ 
different  edition  or  different  author;  the  teacher  is  often  obliged  to  bor 
row  the  pupil's  book  when  he  hears  him  recite. 

According  to  Mr.  Hinsdale's  studies  of  the  United  States  census  (se< 
Appendix  A)  the  sparsely  settled  region  of  the  country  includes,  first 
one-third  of  the  whole  domain  entirely  uninhabited  or  containing  fewe 
than  two  inhabitants  per  square  mile;  secondly,  an  area  of  1,688,82 
miles  with  from  two  to  forty-five  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  leaving  onl; 
260,000  square  miles  containing  more  than  forty-five  to  the  square  mile 
and  the  443  cities  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  19,000,000  people. 

It  happens  that  ungraded  rural  schools  with  a  very  small  attendanc 
are  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  thickly  peopled  states  and  often  ii 
proximity  to  cities.  Rhode  Island  in  1895  reports  158  out.  of  its  26. 
schools  as  ungraded  and  sixty-four  of  them  as  containing  fewer  than  tei 
pupils  each;  three  towns  have  in  the  aggregate  thirty-nine  schools  aver 
aging  fewer  than  ten  pupils.  Vermont  in  1893  reported  153  schools  wit] 
six  pupils  or  less  each.  Massachusetts  in  1893-94  reported  sixteen  town 
with  ah  Aggregate  of  nearly  100  schools  with  an  average  of  eleven  pupils 
New  York  in  1894-95  reported  2,983  schools  with  fewer  than  ten  pupil 
each  and  7,529  with  less  than  twenty.  Other  examples  are  mentioned  ii 
the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Maintenance. 

A  school  with  ten  pupils  of  ages  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  of  differen 
degrees  of  advancement,  some  beginning  to  learn  their  letters,  other 
advanced  from  one  to  eight  or  nine  years  in  the  course  of  study,  canno 
be  graded  or  classified  to  advantage,  but  must  for  the  most  part  be  taugh 
individually.  The  beginner  who  does  not  yet  know  a  letter  should  no 
be  placed  in  a  class  with  another  who  began  last  year  and  can  now  rea< 
lessons  in  the  middle  of  the  primer.  It  will  not  do  to  place  in  the  sam 
class  a  boy  beginning  numeration  and  another  one  who  has  already  mas 
tered  the  multiplication  table.  The  beginner  in  grammar  has  not  ye 
learned  the  technique,  and  is  confused  and  discouraged  by  the  instructioi 
given  to  another  pupil  in  his  class  who  has  already  learned  the  declen 
sions  and  conjugations. 

Any  attempt,  in  short,  to  instruct  two  or  more  pupils  in  a  class,  whei 
there  is  a  difference  of  a  year*s  work  in  their  advancement,  results  ii 
humiliating  and  discouraging  the  less  advanced  and  in  making  th' 
maturer  pupils  conceited.  Higher  learning  in  the  possession  of  a  fellow 
man  seems  to  an  illiterate  person  as  something  magical,  or  bordering  01 
the  miraculous:  he  can  make  combinations  of  thought  which  surpris 
those  who  are  unused  to  them.  The  case  is  worse  with  the  child  in  school 
To  him  the  elevation  given  by  a  year's  study  seems  an  endowment  o 
nature  and  not  a  result  of  industry.  Permanent  injury  to  the  pupils  i 
very  often  occasioned  by  wrong  classification.     For  not  only  does  th« 
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lower  suffer  from  discouragement,  but  the  higher  pupil  is  necessarily 
injured  by  not  being  held  to  his  best.  The  teacher  is  perforce  obliged  to 
adapt  the  lesson  to  the  average  of  the  class.  This  does  not  give  enough 
work  for  the  advanced  pupil,  although  it  gives  too  much  for  those  below 
the  average.  There  is  not  enough  demand  upon  the  first  to  continue  the 
increase  of  his  powers  ;  he  becomes  indolent  and  stops  growing. 

For  these  reasons  classification  as  above  described  ought  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  rural  school ;  it  must  remain  ungraded,  and  as  a  result 
the  teacher  must  resort  to  individual  instruction  wherever  there  are  inter- 
vals of  a  year  or  more  in  degrees  of  advancement  between  pupils,  and  this 
is  the  actual  practice  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  such  schools.  The  older 
pupils  at  least  should  have  separate  grammar,  history,  and  arithmetic 
lessons. 

It  is  understood  by  your  subcommittee,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
even  in  a  small  school  of  six  to  ten  pupils  there  may  be  two  or  more  pupils 
of  sufficiently  near  stages  of  progress  to  form  one  class — for  example,  two 
beginners  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  or  history.  It  may  be  that 
a  dull  pupil  has  already  been  studying  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  history 
for  a  quarter  or  a  half  year,  and  that  a  bright  pupil  just  commencing  the 
study  would  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him  on  a  review  frorn  the  beginning 
of  the  book ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  place  a  dull  pupil  commencing  a 
study  with  a  bright  one  who  had  already  a  half  year's  start  in  it.  It  often 
happens  that  pupils  placed  in  the  same  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
separate  widely  in  power  to  learn  new  lessons  before  the  middle  of  the 
year.  In  such  cases  a  class  should  be  broken  up  to  prevent  the  twofold 
injury,  namely,  to  the  bright  pupil  by  assigning  him  too  short  lessons, 
and  to  the  dull  pupil  by  assigning  him  more  than  he  can  well  accom- 
plish. 

The  teacher,  even  after  forming  classes  in  writing,  reading,  and 
spelling,  has  twelve  to  fifteen  lessons  to  hear  in  a  forenoon  and  nearly 
as  many  more  for  the  afternoon.  There  is  an  average  of  less  than  ten 
minutes  for  each  recitation.  The  ideal  of  the  recitation  or  class  exer- 
cise is  that  the  teacher  probe  to  the  bottom  the  pupil's  preparation  of  his 
lesson,  and  correct  bad  habits  of  study.  If  the  pupil  fails  to  master  by 
sufficient  industry  the  details  —  the  facts  and  external  items — the  teacher 
counsels  and  reproves,  requiring  more  work  on  the  same  lesson.  If  he 
finds  that  the  details  are  mastered  the  teacher  next  tests  the  combina- 
tions, the  thoughts  that  the  pupil  has  used  in  connecting  one  fact  with 
another  and  in  seeing  relations.  Facts  are  connected  so  as  to  form  a 
science  when  each  one  is  made  to  throw  light  on  every  other  fact,  and  all 
explain  each.  So  a  lesson  is  learned  properly  when  the  pupil  can  place 
each  item  in  its  systematic  relation  to  the  whole.  He  must  understand 
'ihe  bearin&rs  of  all ;  he  must  think  out  the  interrelations. 
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Hence  it  happens  that  the  good  teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  a  n: 

i-iter  recitation  of  the  details  of  the  lesson — still  less  with  a  won 

^^^ord  rendition  of  the  text-book.     Not  the  mere  words  of  the  bool 

^ven  the  disconnected  facts  or  details  which  the  words  indicate,  b 

ring  out  the  thought  which  unites  these  details  and  explains  them, 

^Kiain  object  of  the  good  recitation.     But  such  a  recitation  requires 

teacher  cannot  probe  the  pupil's  knowledge  in  five  minutes  anc 

<ct  his  bad  habits  of  study — nor  in  ten  minutes.     In  the  neces 

rief  recitation  of  the  ungraded  school  there  is  barely  time  to  tes 

upil's  mastery  of  the  external  details  of  the  lesson,  the  mere  facts 

^chnical  words.  It  is  for  this  reason  more  especially  that  the  rural  s 

as  been  the  parent  of  poor  methods  of  instruction — of  parrot  tl 

izing  and  of  learning  words  instead  of  things. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  inhab 

f    the  United  States  lived   in   towns  of    8,000   people  or   upv 

nd  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  public  schools  were  ungi 

chools.    The  question  has  often  been  asked  how  it  is  that  so  man^ 

en  who  became  scholars  and  statesmen  and  professional  men  of 

ence  could  have  come  from  schools  as  poor  as  the  rural  school  is  s: 

Such  eminent  men  as  were  produced  in  those  times  came  froc 

ral  school ;  there  were  few  graduates  from  graded  schools  to  cor 

ith  them.     Of  the  men  now  living,  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  n 

11  received  their  early  education  in  the  rural  ungraded  school,  be 

ven  as  late  as  1850  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  public  schools 

ngraded,  there  being  only  12%  per  cent,  of  the  population  reside 

ities.     The  rural  school  threw  on  the  pupil  the  burden  of  his  educ 

was  obliged  to  get  his  knowledge  from  books,  such  books  as  he  < 

ome  to  possess.     Bright  pupils  do  pretty  well  by  themselves  if 

ood  books  and  taught  how  to  read  and  to  understand  the  tech; 

^^sed  in  the  elementary  books  of  mathematics,  grammar,  and  the 

liberal  arts.     Any  country  boy  who  acquires  a  love  for  books,  wh< 

access  to  the  best  ones,  and  studies  them  with  energy,  will  by  middl 

become  a  learned  man. 

In  the  ideal  classified  school  the  teacher  has  two  classes  of  p 
each  class  containing  within  it  pupils  substantially  at  the  same  sta 
advancement.  The  pupils  of  a  given  class  recite  together  in  al 
branches,  and  the  teacher  has  a  half  hour  for  a  lesson  and  can  go  inl 
dynamics  or  causal  relations  of  the  facts  and  events  treated. 

Each  pupil  in  a  class  learns  as  much  from  his  fellow  pupils  as 
the  teacher  direct ;  for  the  teacher  draws  out  of  the  class  its  sto 
observations  and  reflections  on  the  topic  of  the  lesson.  He  shows  u 
one-sidedness  of  the  preparation  of  the  individual  pupil ;  some  have 
lected  this  point  and  some  that  other  point.  Each  has  probably  negl 
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something.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  diligent  ones  has  brought 
forward  something  new  that  is  valuable  to  his  fellows.  Each  pupil  finds 
through  the  recitation  of  the  others  that  they  have  seen  some  things  that 
had  escaped  his  notice,  although  he  supposed  that  he  understood 
thoroughly  the  book  presentation  of  the  subject.  His  teacher  suggests 
many  new  ideas  and  criticises  the  one-sidedness  of  the  views  of  the  pupils 
and  also,  it  may  be,  of  the  text- book.  All  the  statements  of  the  book  are 
brought  to  the  test  of  verification — either  through  the  child's  experience 
or  through  other  authorities.  The  child  thus  learns  the  method  of 
study. 

The  ideal  classified  school  can  teach  and  does  teach  proper  methods 
of  study ;  the  rural  school  cannot  do  this  effectively  in  its  five-  or  ten- 
minute  recitations.  It  is  because  of  this  that  wise  directors  of  education 
have  desired  the  consolidation  of  small  schools  into  large  schools  wher- 
ever practicable.  Two  schools  of  ten  each  furnish  on  an  average  one- 
half  as  many  recitations  if  united  as  they  do  when  separate,  owing  to  the 
possibility  of  pairing  or  classifying  pupils  of  the  same  degree  of  advance- 
ment. Ten  such  schools  united  into  one  will  give  loo  pupils,  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  classes  of  ten  each,  which  can  be  more  efficiently  taught  than 
before,  because  the  pupil  can  learn  more  in  a  class  than  by  himself.  The 
class  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  is  a  po'tent  instrument  for  reaching 
all  sides  of  the  pupirs  observation  and  reflection.  Again,  it  is  evident 
that  five  teachers  can  teach  the  loo  pupils  united  in  one  school  far  better 
than  the  ten  teachers  were  able  to  teach  them  in  the  ten  separate  schools. 
If  still  further  consolidation  were  possible  and  400  pupils  were  united  in 
one  school,  the  classification  might  be  improved  to  such  a  degree  that 
a  teacher  could  easily  take  the  charge  of  two  classes  of  twenty  pupils, 
and  ten  teachers  could  do  far  better  work  for  each  pupil  than  was  done 
by  the  forty  teachers  in  the  forty  small  rural  schools  before  consolidation. 
Hence,  economy  becomes  a  great  item  in  what  are  called  "  Union 
Schools." 

Your  subcommittee,  in  this  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  classifying 
and  the  corresponding  disadvantages  of  the  want  of  classifying,  has 
assumed  that  as  good  teachers  are  supplied  to  the  rural  schools  as  to  the 
schools  of  villages  and  cities — teachers  of  experience  and  skill,  teachers 
of  thorough  academic  and  professional  training  in  normal  schools.  It  is 
assumed  that  states  have  made  provision  for  good  salaries  in  these 
ungraded  schools,  and  that  the  license  to  teach  requires  professional 
training. 

It  is  admitted  as  a  fact,  however,  that  the  average  rural  school-teacher 
receives  a  small  salary — not  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  teacher  in 
the  city  or  large  village.  It  is  true,  as  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Maintenance  of  Schools,  that  some  states,  notably  California,  New  Jersey, 
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Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  others  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are 
providing,  by  a  wise  distribution  of  school  money,  to  secure  skillful 
teachers  for  these  small,  ungraded  schools.  But  the  evils  above  described 
as  appertaining  to  instruction  in  ungraded  schools  are  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  not  to  yield  to  ordinary  remedies. 

Your  subcommittee  would  call  special  attention  at  this  point  to  the 
evil  results  that  come  from  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  rural 
school  by  forcing  on  it  the  system  of  classification  found  in  cities.  It  is 
assumed  that  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  close  grading  possible  in  cities 
will  be  gained  for  the  rural  schools  if  they  can  roughly  group  the  whole 
school  into  three  or  four  classes.  A  rural  school  of  thirty  pupils  com- 
prising children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  covering  difi^erenl 
degrees  of  progress  from  beginners  up  to  those  of  eight  or  nine  years  oi 
schooling,  are  grouped,  let  us  suppose,  into  four  classes  or  grades — thus 
leaving  intervals  of  two  or  more  years  of  school  work  be.tween  a  given 
group  and  the  next  one  above  it. 

Your  subcommittee  has  already  pointed  out  the  evils  of  classifying 
pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  together  pupils  differing  in  degree  ol 
advancement  by  intervals  of  two  years.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  in 
city  schools  that  one  year's  interval  between  classes  is  too  much.  The 
greatest  danger  of  the  graded  school  system  in  cities  comes  from  holding 
back  bright  pupils  for  the  sake  of  the  slower  and  duller  pupils.  Next  tc 
this  is  the  evil  to  the  dull  ones  who  are  dragged  forward  at  an  unnatural 
rate  of  progress  to  keep  up  to  the  average  rate  of  the  class.  The  )t)est 
pupils  are  engaged  in  "marking  time,"  while  the  slowest  are  constantly 
spurred  forward  by  teachers  and  parents  to  keep  with  their  class,  and  theii 
school  years  rendered  miserable.  Their  self-respect  is  undermined  by  a 
false  standard,  that  of  mere  speed  in  learning.  The  "marking  time" 
injures  the  bright  pupil  by  developing  lax  habits  of  study,  while  the 
forced  marches  of  the  slow  pupil  tend  to  destroy  his  poise  of  character. 
It  has  been  found  desirable,  therefore,  in  city  schools  to  make  the  inter- 
vals between  classes  as  small  as  possible,  so  as  to  favor  frequent  transferSj 
namely,  on  the  one  hand,  of  bright  pupils  who  are  becoming  capable  of  a 
greater  amount  of  work  into  a  higher  class,  and,  if  necessary,  of  those 
who  are  falling  behind  the  average  of  the  class  into  the  next  one  below. 
Intervals  of  a  half  year  are,  therefore,  adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
gressive city  school  systems,  and  many  prefer  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a 
year  where  it  is  practicable  to  make  them,  that  is,  where  a  large  numbei 
of  pupils  makes  possible  the  assignment  of  a  requisite  quota  for  eacli 
class.  At  the  request  of  the  subcommittee,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  an  eminent 
authority  on  all  that  relates  to  school  management,  has  furnished  a  state- 
ment of  his  views  of  classification  in  the  rural  school,  illustrating  them  bj 
a  programme,  which  allows  twenty-five  minutes  for  each  recitation.    But 
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the  intervals  between  the  classes  amount  to  two  years'  work,  and  inasmuch 
as  he  expressly  provides  for  capable  pupils,  letting  them  "  work  ahead  of 
their  classes,"  he  leaves  the  question  where  it  is  left  by  the  subcommittee, 
unless  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  do  their  ''advance  work''  without  the 
teacher's  supervision  {Appendix  I), 

Your  subcommittee  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  classify  the  rural  school  in  imitation  of  the  city  school  as 
peculiarly  liable  to  happen  in  those  schools  where  professionally  educated 
teachers  are  employed. 

The  state  and  city  normal  schools  have  very  properly  laid  stress  on  grad- 
ing and  classification,  and  on  the  methods  of  instruction  by  classes,  and 
have  ignored  individual  instruction.  Their  graduates  have  mostly  sought 
and  obtained  places  in  the  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages.  In  fact, 
the  graded  schools  have  outbid  the  rural  schools  for  teachers  having  pro- 
fessional training.  But,  with  the  new  movement  to  secure  better  teachers 
for  rural  schools  by  larger  appropriations  from  the  state,  it  has  happened 
that  many  experiments  of  classification  are  attempted  which  result  dis- 
astrously in  the  manner  described,  namely,  by  demoralizing,  or  destroying 
the  courage  and  ambition  of  the  exceptionally  bright  and  the  exception- 
ally dull  pupils.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  such  rural  schools  as 
adopt  a  partial  grading  system  are  apt  to  become  stiflers  of  talent  by 
placing  a  premium  on  the  average  scholars,  and  holding  back  the 
promising  youth  of  the  district. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  where  state  normal  schools  furnish  teachers 
for  the  rural  districts  there  should  be  conducted  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
influence  of  the  size  of  the  school  in  determining  the  uses  and  the 
dangers  of  grading  and  classifying  pupils. 

There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  abuse  of  classification  is  the 
crying  evil  of  the  schools  of  villages  and  small  cities.  For  the  average 
pupil  these  village  graded  schools  are  uniformly  good,  but  they  often 
work  injury  to  the  exceptional  pupils  and  are  in  this  respect  sometioies 
inferior  to  the  ungraded  schoolsin  sparsely  settled  districts. 

Your  subcommittee  would  here  explain  that  the  technical  terms  "grad- 
ing" and  "classification"  are  often  used,  as  above,  to  signify  the  same 
thing,  namely,  the  dividing  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  into  groups  or  classes, 
each  containing  children  of  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  degree  of 
advancement.  But  another  meaning  is  often  given  to  one  of  these  terms. 
The  work  of  the  year,  more  or  less,  is  also  called  the  work  of  a  grade,  and 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  consisting  of  the  first  eight  years'  work, 
is  divided  into  eight  grades.  It  will  be  readily  understood  in  this  second 
use  of  the  word  "grade"  as  covering  a  year's  work  that  a  school  may  be 
graded,  that  is  to  say,  its  work  may  be  arranged  upon  a  programme  of 
eight  grades,  each  one  of  which  requires  a  certain  modicum  of  reading. 
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itingy  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.,  for  a  year's  work,  and  yet 
k— lave  only  ten  or  twenty  pupils,  and  perhaps  these  representing  only  three 
four  of  the  eight  grades.     By  a  graded  school,  as  applied  to  such  a 
tate  of  things,  is  meant  simply  a  school  whose  programme  requires  a 
egular  sequence  of  studies  and  a  full  quota  of  studies  for  each  pupil.     If 
I  pupil  is  at  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in  his  arithmetic  the  pro- 
ram  me  of  the  graded  system  would  place  him  also  in  a  class  correspond- 
ingly advanced  in  geography,  history,  reading,  or  other  studies.     But  the 
^mall  rural  school  has  been  called  '^  ungraded  "  because  it  contains  or  may 
^:ontain  pupils  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  conse- 
quently obliges  the  teacher  to  scatter  his  teaching  force  over  a  wide  range 
of  topics.     The  large  school  permits  specializing  by  dividing  the  school 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  of  one  grade,  or  perhaps  two  grades,  are 
laught  by  one  teacher,  the  next  one  or  two  grades  by  another  teacher, 
etc.,  permitting  each  teacher  to  specialize  his  work  by  giving  him  fewer 
topics  to  teach,  and  consequently  insuring  longer  recitation  periods  and 
constant  improvement  in  skill. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  schools  will  be  graded  in  the  sense  that 
they  will  have  a  course  of  study,  and  that  pupils  will  take  up  their  branches 
of  study  in  due  order,  and  that  these  studies  will  be  associated,  so  that  a 
given  degree  of  advancement  in  one  study  implies  a  given  degree  of 
advancement  in  another.  What  is  properly  called  the  correlation  of 
studies  presupposes  that  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in  arithmetic 
corresponds  to  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in  geography,  reading, 
grammar,  and  other  studies,  all  of  these  being  determined  within  limits 
by  the  pupil's  age.  The  word  "grading,"  as  a  synonym  for  classification, 
is  freely  used  by  your  subcommittee  in  this  report,  but  it  has  discussed  the 
topic  indicated  in  the  other  and  less  frequent  use  of  the  word  "grading" 
in  that  part  of  its  report  which  follows,  relating  to  the  course  of  study. 

THE    COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

Your  subcommittee  has  assumed  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  rural 
schools  should  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  city  schools.  The 
differences  should  concern  only  minor  details.  It  would,  therefore, 
refer  here  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  for  fuller  details,  and 
for  the  discussion  of  the  grounds  for  selecting  the  several  branches  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  should  contain  those  branches  which  give  the  child  an 
insight  into  the  physical  world  and  the  means  of  conquering  it  for  human 
uses,  and  also  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  the  motives  that  control 
the  actions  of  men.  The  child  should  above  all  be  taught  how  to  combine 
with  his  fellows  to  secure  reasonable  ends.  The  windows  of  the  soul  are 
to  be  opened  hy  the  ^ve  branches  of  the  course  oi  sXMd^A^^>3^^^'^^^^'^%^^ 
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youth  to  see  (i)  the  conditions  of  inorganic  nature  by  arithmetic  and  the 
elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  ;  (2)  the  conditions  of  organic  nature 
by  studying  plants  and  animals,  the  land,  water,  and  air,  and,  besides 
these,  the  means  that  man  invents  and  uses  to  connect  each  place  with 
the  rest  of  the  world — these  things  belonging  to  geography.  These  two 
"windows"  look  out  upon  nature.  The  three  others  enable  us  to  see 
man ;  (3)  literature  and  art  as  revealing  human  nature,  arousing  pure  and 
high  aspirations  in  the  youth,  and  freeing  him  from  narrow  and  mean 
views  of  life;  (4)  the  study  of  the  structure  of  language,  as  found  in  the 
several  subdivisions  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  (5)  history,  which  treats  of 
the  greater  self — of  man  as  a  social  whole. 

These  five  branches  belong  to  all  schools,  for  they  relate  to  the  sub* 
stance  of  humanity  and  are  necessary  for  entrance  upon  civilization. 
Besides  arithmetic,  geography,  literature,  grammar,  and  history,  there  are 
collateral  branches  that  each  school  should  include — some  of  them  infor- 
mation studies,  such  as  oral  courses  in  the  sciences,  in  history,  and  in  the 
arts — others  of  the  nature  of  disciplines,  or  arts  of  skill,  such  as  vocal 
music,  gymnastics,  manual  training,  the  art  of  cooking,  and  some  special 
attention  to  the  elementary  principles  of  the  useful  arts  practiced  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school,  namely,  farming,  horticulture,  grazing, 
mining,  manufacturing,  or  the  like  (Appendices  6^  and  H), 

In  general  these  collateral  branches  should  relate  to  the  pupil's  envi- 
ronment and  help  him  understand  the  natural  features  of  that  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  the  occupations  of  his  fellow-men  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  two  things  to  understand  in  this  matter  of  the  geography  of 
the  environment.  First,  what  it  is  and  how  it  came  to  be — its  land  and 
water,  its  mountains  and  river  valleys,  its  climate  and  soil,  its  produc- 
tions, mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  and  their  peculiarities,  how  they 
differ  from  the  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Second,  the  means 
by  which  man  procures  from  nature  what  is  useful  for  himself  and  others, 
manufactures  it  and  uses  it,  or  exchanges  it  with  his  fellow-men  so  as  to 
share  in  the  productions  of  all  climes  and  places,  no  matter  how  far  dis- 
tant. If  a  comparison  must  be  made,  this  second  topic  of  elementary 
geography  is  more  important  than  the  study  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  environment,  because  it  is  more  immediately  useful  to  the  pupil  and 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Let  the  pupil  beginning  the  subject  of  geography  commence  with 
what  is  nearest  to  his  personal  and  social  interests,  namely,  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  industries  of  his  section.  Let  his  studies  go  out  from  these 
products  in  two  directions :  first,  to  the  natural  conditions  which  make 
these  products  possible  and  which  furnish  in  general  the  raw  material ; 
secondly,  in  the  direction  of  the  purpose  of  this,  the  uses  made  of  it,  the 
things  produced,  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  fellow-men  near  and  far ; 
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and  the  productions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  which  are  needed 
in  his  section  to  complete  the  supply  of  articles  for  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, protection,  and  culture.      These  items,  including  natural  produc- 
tion and  the  human  occupations  of  manufacture  and  exchange,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  chief  theme  of  geography  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.     But  the  home  environment  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  teacher  throughout  the  entire  course.     Arithmetic  should  gain 
concreteness  of  application  by  its  use  in  dealing  with  home  problems. 
Literature  should  be  pointed  and  applied,  so  far  as  may  be  without 
becoming  provincial,  to  the  pupil's    environment;    and    so  the  other 
branches — history,  and  even  grammar — should  be  brought  home  to  the 
pupil's  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  same  way.     The  pupil  should 
liave  prepared  for  his  study  a  list  of  the  chief  provincialisms  of  speech  to 
^vhich  his  section  is  addicted,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  in 
iv'hich  his  neighborhood  departs  from  the  national  or  international  stand- 
ard of  usage. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  has  already  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
I  industrial  and  commercial  idea  is  the  central  idea  in  the  study  of  geog- 
r  aphy  in  the  elementary  schools.     It  leads  directly  to  the  natural  elements 
:^f  difi^erence  in  climate,  soil,  productions,  races  of  men,  religion,  political 
s  tatus,  and  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  explains  how  these  differ- 
ences have  arisen  in  some  measure  through  cosmic  and  geological  influ- 
ences.    It  should  be  the  teacher's  object  to  make  the  pupil  understand, 
p  ust  as  early  as  his  growing  capacity  admits,  the  peculiarities  of  his  habitat, 
I.  fading  him  to  study  the  land  and  water  formations  in  his  neighborhood, 
d  giving  him  power  to  recognize  in  the  visible  landscape  about  him  the 
nvisible  forces  that  worked  in  the  past,  and  still  are  at  work  in  the  pres- 
ent, moulding  these  shapes  and  forms.     On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge 
>f  the  elements  of  difference  produced  by  nature  in  soil,  climate)  andcon- 
ignration  of  the  landscape,  he  should  explain  the  grounds  and  reasons 
the  counter  process  of  civilization  which  struggles  to  overcome  these 
differences  by  bridging  the  rivers  and  tunneling  the  mountains — by  using 
^t^amboat  and  railroad  so  as  to  unite  each  particular  habitat  with  the  rest 
the  world.     He  should  see  how  man  adapts  to  his  needs  the  climate  of 
^ch  place  by  creating  for  himself  a  comfortable  temperature,  using  for  this 
l^iarpose  clothing  and  shelter,  as  well  as  fuels  of  wood  and  coal  or  derived 
om  oils  and  gases,  to  protect  from  cold,  and  on  the  other  hand  utilizing 
or  power  fans,  and  creating  easy  access  to  summer  dwellings  on  the 
tights  of  mountains,  or  at  the  seashore,  to  mitigate  the  heat.     He  turns 
e  soil  into  a  laboratory,  correcting  its  lacks  and  deficiencies  by  adding 
liat  is  necessary  to  produce  the  crop  which  he  desires.     He  naturalizes 
V^e  useful  plants  and  animals  of  all  climes  in  his  own  habitat.    It  is  evident 
at  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  difteieivce^  ol  ^o\\,  cJCvca.'^^,  ^:dA 
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production   arise,  important   as  these   are,   should   not  be  allowed  to 

occupy  so   much   of  the   pupil's   time   that  he   neglects  to  study  the 

counter- process  of  industry  and  commerce  by  which  man  unites  all  parts 

of  the  earth  to  his  habitat,  and  progressively  overcomes  the  obstacles  to 

civilization   by   making  climate   and   soil  to  suit  himself  wherever  he 
wishes. 

To  restate  this  important  point  in  a  word,  it  is  true  that  the  deeper 
inquiry  into  the  process  of  continent  formation,  the  physical  struggle 
between  the  process  of  the  upheaving  or  upbuilding  of  continents,  and 
that  of  their  obliteration  by  air  and  water ;  the  explanation  of  the  moun- 
tains, valleys  and  plains,  islands,  volcanic  action,  the  winds,  the  rain  dis- 
tribution, is  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment. But  the  study  of  the  cities,  their  location,  the  purposes  they  serve 
as  collecting,  manufacturing,  and  distributing  centers,  leads  most  directly 
to  the  immediate  purpose  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school,  for  it  is 
the  study  of  that  civilization  in  which  the  pupil  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being. 

Keeping  this  hufnan  standpoint  in  view  all  the  time  as  a  permanent 
interest,  the  inquiry  into  causes  and  conditions  should  proceed  concen 
trically  from  the  pupil's  use  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  sources  of  the 
raw  materials,  the  methods  of  their  production,  and  the  climatic,  geologic, 
and  other  reasons  that  explain  their  location  and  their  growth.  It  is 
important  in  this  as  in  all  matters  of  school  instruction  to  avoid  one- 
sidedness.  Although  the  human  factor  should  receive  the  most  emphasis, 
special  care  should  be  exercised  lest  the  nature  factor  should  be  neglected. 

Your  subcommittee  would  refer  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
under  the  head  of  "Geography"  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  for  further  illustration. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  requiring  instruction  in  branches  not  yet 
reduced  to  pedagogic  form.  It  is  necessary  that  matters  taught  should 
be  so  systematized  for  school  use  as  to  admit  of  arrangement  in  a  pro- 
gressive series  of  lessons,  the  first  of  which  alone  would  be  useful  if  no 
second  lesson  followed,  and  the  subsequent  lessons  each  useful  if  the  pupil 
studied  none  of  the  following. 

Each  lesson  when  arranged  in  a  pedagogic  form  leads  up  to  the  fol- 
lowing lesson  and  makes  it  easy  to  grasp,  just  as  each  stair  makes  the  next 
one  easy  to  climb.  For  example,  the  first  lesson  in  cookery  is  an 
exercise  in  accurate  measurement  by  spoonfuls  and  cupfuls,  etc.,  and  cal- 
culated not  only  to  aid  in  the  next  lesson  and  make  it  possible,  but  also 
to  be  of  use  through  life  in  the  kitchen.  Concerted  efforts  are  being 
made  in  agricultural  colleges  to  reduce  to  pedagogic  form  the  arts  of  the 
iariD,  thegarden,  and  the  forest. 
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THE   PROGRAMME   OF   STUDIES. 

Your  subcommittee  deems  it  important  to  call  attention  again  in  th 
lace  to  the  prevalence  of  a  misconception  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  tl 
ourse  of  study  to  the  system  of  grading  and  classification.    Every  schoc 
hether  ungraded  or  graded,  should  have  a  course  of  study  minute 
rranged  so  as  to  show  the  average  or  reasonable  rate  of  progress  of  tl 
upil  of  a  given  age  and  advancement  in  the  work  of  the  school;  but, 
as  already  been  shown,  it  is  not  required  that  the  school  shall  conta 
classes  in  each  and  all  of  these  grades,  nor  indeed  classes  at  any  giv< 
^tage  of  progress  in  the  course  of  study  as  laid  down  for  any  particul 
^quarter  or  term  of  the  year.     Above  all  it  must  be  understood  that  in  la 
'ang  down  the  quarters  or  other  divisions  of  a  grade  or  year's  work  it 
^siot  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  the  pupils  entering  school  at  the  begi; 
TXiing  of  the  school  year  in  the  fall  should  commence  at  the  beginning 
.sany  grade's  work.    If  a  class  consisting  of  two  or  more  individuals  (or 
one  individual  only)  left  off  the  previous  year  in  the  third  quarter's  wo: 
of  the  fourth  grade,  it  should  begin  its  work  after  vacation  at  the  poi 
"where  it  left  off,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  which  require  a  revic 
of  some  portions  of  the  work. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  measuring  rod  or  scale  which  is  used 
determine  at  what  point  in  the  eight  years'  work  of  the  elementa 
course  a  pupil  has  arrived.  It  should  not  be  used  as  the  Procru 
tean  bed  on  which  to  stretch  the  work  of  the  school  in  order  to  give 
uniformity.  It  has  happened  not  infrequently  in  the  past  that  upc 
the  first  adoption  of  the  graded  system  the  superintendent  of  city  schoc 
held  annual  examinations  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  grad 
and  for  this  purpose  insisted  upon  the  unreasonable  requirement  that  \ 
of  the  pupils  in  the  school  should  have  begun  the  work  of  a  grade  on  tl 
first  day  of  the  year  and  should  be  expected  to  finish  the  grade  work 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year.  This  was  said  to  be  for  convenience 
promotion — all  pupils  leaving  the  work  of  one  grade  and  passing  to  tl 
next  were  said  to  be  promoted.  This  fiction  has  effected  serious  injuri 
in  city  schools.  The  apparent  reason  for  such  a  system  was  the  co 
venience  of  the  superintendent  who  desired  to  make  only  one  set  of  que 
tions  for  each  grade,  and  hold  his  examinations  all  at  one  time.  If  he  hj 
adopted  a  plan  of  preparing*  an  examination  for  any  class  of  pupils  at  t! 
time  when  they  should  have  completed  the  work  of  the  grade  (whether 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  quarter),  such  a  system  need  not  ha 
existed.  The  false  idea  of  promotion  has  also  been  the  source  of  grc 
evils.  When  a  pupil  has  finished  the  work  laid  down  in  the  course  of  stu< 
for  any  grade,  he  should  begin  the  work  of  the  succeeding  grade  at  on< 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  special  exam\i\aX\oiv.  T\\e  c\^'s»'s»\fc'w^ 
is  supposed  to  examine  her  pupils  from  day  lo  day,  lox  ^acV  \^c\\aMv: 
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an  examination  revealing  the  pupil's  understanding  not  only  of  the  day's 
work  but  of  his  previous  lessons;  and  the  principal  of  the  school  is 
supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  hold  a  general  examination  on  the  work  of  the 
grade  if  the  class  teacher  and  the  supervising  principal  have  performed 
their  duty. 

It  is  understood,  too,  that  there  should  be  much  written  work  in  the 
school,  but  that  it  should  not  as  a  rule  take  the  form  of  competitive  exam- 
inations. There  is  no  other  exercise  in  the  school  more  valuable  than 
that  of  written  expression,  but  this  should  be  limited  chiefly  to  the  review 
work  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher,  for  illustration,  should  prepare  questions 
at  the  close  of  the  week,  on  the  previous  five  or  six  days'  work,  such  ques- 
tions as  bring  out  the  most  essential  points  and  the  principles  which  con- 
nect the  details  that  have  been  studied.  The  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  sit  down  by  himself  with  plenty  of  time  before  him  to  write  out  his 
answers  to  these  probing  questions.  By  this  means  he  learns  gradually 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  will  do  more  thinking  in  connection  with  his 
written  examination  than  in  any  other  test  or  study  in  his  school  course. 
The  written  examination  should  not  be  postponed  till  the  end  of  the  year 
or  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  but  should  be  a  matter  of  at  least  weekly 
occurrence.  It  should  be  written  work  of  a  review  character  rather  than 
examination  of  a  competitive  character. 

While  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  school  will  cover  eight 
years  and  be  subdivided  so  as  to  show  quarterly,  semi-annual,  or  other 
stated  progress,  as  already  said,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  rural  school 
with  its  ten  or  twenty  pupils  will  have  each  and  every  grade  represented  ; 
perhaps,  for  instance,  there  will  be  three  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  two  in 
the  second  grade,  one  in  the  third  grade,  none  in  the  fourth  grade,  two 
in  the  fifth  grade,  none  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  two  in  the  eighth 
grade. 

Your  subcommittee  assumes  likewise  that  the  discipline  of  the  rural 
school  should  be  strict  though  mild,  like  that  of  the  city  school.  The 
fundamental  school  virtues  of  regularity,  punctuality,  and  industry  are 
auxiliary  to  moral  virtues  and  form  together  a  training  of  the  will  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  producing  the  future  good  citizen.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that,  because  a  school  is  small,  therefore  the  discipline  is  of  less 
importance.  The  formation  of  habits  of  order, -and  oi  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  social  whole,  is  necessary  for  the  good  citizen,  whether  of 
country  or  town. 

REMEDIES    FOR   THE    EVILS   OF   THE    RURAL  SCHOOL. 

Your  subcommittee  would  here  point  out  that  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
Tura]  school  are  due  to  its  non -social  character,  its  inability  to  furnish  to 
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^^h  of  its  pupils  that  educative  influence  that  comes  from  association 

^Ub  numbers  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  degree  of  advancement.   The 

^ral  school  furnishes  only  a  few  companions  to  the  youth,  and  those 

cither  above  him  or  below  him  in  grade  of  progress  in   studies.     The 

remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  ungraded  school  are  suggested  by  this  very 

feature  or  characteristic     Radical  remedies  in  this  case  must  all  contain 

some  device  to  bring  together  pupils  of  different  districts  and  bring  into 

wholesome  competition  with  one  another  the  pupils  of  the  same  grade  of 

advancement. 

Transportation  to  Central  Schools,  —  The  collection  of  pupils  into 
larger  units  than  the  district  school  furnishes  may  be  accomplished  under 
favorable  circumstances  by  transporting  at  state  or  local  expense  all  the 
pupils  of  the  small  rural  districts  to  a  central  graded  school  and  abolish- 
ing the  small  ungraded  school.  ^  This  is  the  radical  and  efi^ective  measure 
which  is  to  do  great  good  in  many  sections  of  each  state.  As  shown 
already  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Maintenance  of  Schools,  Massachu- 
setts, in  which  the  plan  began  under  the  town  superintendent  of  Concord, 
Mr.  John  B.  Tileston  (about  the  year  1878  in  Concord,  or  even  earlier  in 
the  town  of  Quincy,  see  Appendix  F)^  paid  in  1894-95  the  sum  of  $76,608 
for  the  transportation  of  children  from  small  rural  schools  to  central 
graded  schools — 213  towns  out  of  a  total  of  353  towns  and  cities  using 
this  plan  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  securing  the  two-fold  result  of 
economy  in  money  and  the  substitution  of  graded  for  ungraded  schools. 
The  spread  of  this  plan  to  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  some  other  states  (see  Report 
of  Bureau  of  Education  for  1894-95,  pp.  1469-82)  demonstrates  its 
practicability.  Experiments  with  this  plan  have  already  suggested 
improvements,  as  in  the  Kingsville  experiment  in  Ohio,  where  the  trans- 
portation reached  in  all  cases  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  yet  reduced 
the  cost  of  tuition  from  $22.75  to  $12. 25a  year  for  each  of  the  fifty  pupils 
brought  to  the  central  school  from  the  outlying  districts. 

Improvement  of  Roads, — Wherever  this  plan  of  abolishing  the  small 
ungraded  school  is  practicable  it  is  by  far  the  best  remedy  to  be  applied. 
But  there  will  remain  large  numbers  of  small  ungraded  rural  schools 
in  which  the  plan  of  transportation  is  not  feasible  by  reason  of  great  dis- 
tances and  poor  roads.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  seconding  the 
efforts  of  many  states  to  improve  roads  in  rural  districts.  In  many 
places  road  improvement  is  a  necessary  condition  previous  to  the  better- 
ment of  rural  schools. 

fecial  Appropriations  for  Small  Rural  Schools. — The  device  of  secur- 
ing skilled  and  professionally  trained  teachers  by  providing,  as  in  Califor- 
nia, a  sufficient  salary  for  each  district,  no  matter  how  few  its  pupils  (see 
Appendix  C)^  has  already  been  described  by  another  subcommittee  (that 
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on  maintenance).  It  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  measure,  provided  it  does  not; 
hinder  the  consolidation  of  districts  through  the  adoption  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan.  If  it  works  to  preserve  the  small  ungraded  school  in 
places  where  consolidation  is  feasible  it  will  in  the  end  be  an  injury  to 
the  cause  of  rural  schools.  Your  subcommittee  therefore  ventures  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  adopting  such  laws  as  are  operative  in 
California,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Yori^tor  the  better 
remuneration  of  rural  school-teachers,  but  with  a  proviso  that  makes  it  a 
pecuniary  advantage  to  a  town  to  abolish  its  outlying  ungraded  schools 
and  furnish  transportation  to  a  central  school. 

Concentration  of  the  Higher  Grades  of  Pupils, — Where  transportation 
of  the  whole  school  is  not  feasible  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  teaching 
may  be  very  much  improved  by  the  transfer  of  two  or  three  of  the  pupils 
of  the  higher  grades  who  consume  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time.  By 
transportation  of  these  two  or  three  pupils  to  the  central  school  the 
teacher  thus  relieved  may  find  time  for  much  better  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades  who  remain  under  his  charge. 

School  Exercises  at  the  Town  or  County  Centers, —  For  the  small 
ungraded  schools  that  cannot  be  abolished,  perhaps  one-third  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  your  subcommittee  sug- 
gests the  provision  of  occasional  meetings  at  town  centers  or  county 
centers,  perhaps  twice  a  year  or  oftener,  under  the  direction  of  township, 
union  township,  or  county  superintendents,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
meeting  should  have  as  its  primary  purpose  the  bringing  together  of 
advanced  pupils  —  say  sixth  to  ninth  years*  work  for  examination  and 
comparison,  the  examinations  to  be  chiefly  written.  Certificates  should 
be  given  to  those  who  complete  the  elementary  course  of  eight  years  as  a 
whole  or  in  any  one  of  its  branches,  permitting  a  pupil  who  passes  in  one 
branch  this  year,  say  in  grammar  or  history,  to  pass  in  another  branch  at 
a  subsequent  examination  whenever  he  presents  himself.  These  examina- 
tions have  been  in  operation  in  several  counties  of  New  Jersey  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

This  plan  has  an  interesting  and  profitable  illustration  of  many  of  its 
features  in  the  operation  of  the  Boxwell  law  in  Ohio.  (State  School  Com- 
missioner Corson,  Report  1895-96.)  It  was  also  carried  out  years  ago  in 
many  particulars  by  Superintendent  Wade  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Competitive  Examinations. —  It  is  understood  by 
your  subcommittee  that  the  prejudice  against  competitive  examinations  is 
well  grounded.  It  often  happens  that  schools  are  subjected  to  mere 
mechanical  drill  in  order  to  secure  a  higher  per  cent,  in  this  sort  of  exam- 
ination. High  per  cents,  cannot  bj£  obtained  by  entire  classes  upon  work 
which  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  details,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
causal  relations  underlying  them.      Your  subcommittee  desires  to  say 
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that  it  does  not  recommend  indiscriminate  competitive  examinations, 
but  that  it  recommends  written  work  and  examinations  which  test  the 
thinking  ability  of  the  pupil  and  lead  him  to  considerate  inquiries  and 
accurate  statements.  High  per  cents,  on  anything  except  mechanical 
work,  such  as  spelling,  the  multiplication  table,  the  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  paradigms,  are  not  desirable. 

The  plan  of  township  and  county  union  exercises  of  rural  schools 
above  described  obviously  includes  the  good  feature  of  social  intercon- 
nection, each  pupil  of  the  remote  districts  working  consciously  in  com- 
bination with  many  others  towards  a  common  end,  and  all  the  pupils 
stimulated  both  in  school  and  out  of  it  by  this  social  motive. 

Promotion  of  Home  Reading, — The  excellence  of  the  Chautauquan  plan 
for  the  promotion  of  home  study  lies  in  the  same  feature.  Each  reader 
is  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  working  on 
a  task  common  to  the  endeavors  of  a  vast  multitude.  The  task  is  digni- 
fied and  ennobled  by  such  social  participation.  The  youth  in  the  rural 
district  is  by  this  plan  to  be  made  a  home  student,  and  his  education  is 
thus  to  be  extended  beyond  the  school.  He  may  have  obtained  his  first 
recognition  in  the  township  examination  while  he  was  a  member  of  a 
rural  school.  He  is  an  object  of  semi-annual  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  township  or  county  superintendent  for  years  afterwards.  Each  new 
teacher  that  comes  to  the  rural  school  is  charged  by  the  superintendent 
with  the  duty  of  looking  up  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  made 
a  record  in  the  central  examinations,  and  inquiry  is  made  after  their  con- 
tinued reading  and  study.  This  in  itself  will  be  a  powerful  influence  to 
cause  young  people  to  continue  self-culture  by  studying  a  prescribed 
series  of  books  in  years  subsequent  to  the  school  period.  It  will  add 
dignity  and  self-respect  to  the  rural  school-teacher  who  is  charged  with 
the  work  of  making  friendly  inquiry  into  this  school  extension,  and  of 
offering  help  in  case  of  application  from  any  of  the  parties  interested. 

Reviewing  Studies, — The  rural  school  with  its  five-minute  or  ten-min- 
ute recitations  cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of  reviewing  previous  lessons. 
The  good  teacher  in  a  graded  school  carries  on  from  day  to  day  a  review 
of  previous  lessons.  He  gathers  up  and  connects  with  the  lesson  of  the 
day  all  the  essential  threads  that  bind  it  to  what  has  gone  before.  It  is 
this  work  of  reviewing  that  will  be  assisted  by  the  occasional  examina- 
tions at  the  township  center. 

Moreover,  the  old  evil  of  the  rural  school,  that  of  having  all  pupils 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  at  the  commencement  of  each  annual 
term,  will  be  removed.  For  the  superintendent  will  have  a  record  of  the 
standing  of  the  advanced  pupils  and  will  require  a  report  from  the  new 
teacher  as  to  their  programme  of  study. 

This  plan  also  points  to  the  utility  of  more  written  work  in  the  rural 
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school.     A  set  of  questions  prepared  beforehand  and  given  to  a  pupil 
the  close  of  the  week,  as  above  recommended,  will  test  not  only  his  know 
edge  of  the  superficial  details  of  his  week's  work,  but  also  of  his  under 
standing  of  their  deeper  connections  and  principles,  as  no  oral  recitatio 
could  be  made  to  do. 

School  Extension, —  In  this  connection  another  branch  of  what  i 
called  "school  extension"  or  "university  extension"  is  practicable — 
Home  reading  can  be  managed  from  the  same  center,  namely,  the  rura 
school.  Everything  that  adds  social  importance  to  the  rural  teacher  ma 
be  of  service.  It  is  evident  that  those  pupils  who  have  graduated  from 
the  public  school  and  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  life  may  profit- 
ably carry  on  useful  courses  of  reading  in  the  various  departments  of 
literature  and  art,  science,  and  history.  The  township  or  union  township 
superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  the  county  superintendent  or  state 
superintendent,  should  set  into  operation  as  far  as  possible  courses  of 
home  reading,  employing  the  aid  of  the  rural  school-teachers  to  carry  this 
into  efi^ect.  A  record  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have 
undertaken  home  reading,  the  names  of  the  books  completed,  and  the 
dates  of  such  completion,  will  form  an  interesting  record.  This  home 
reading,  moreover,  should  have  its  social  gatherings  in  which  there  are 
discussions  of  the  contents  of  particular  books  that  are  read.  For  this 
purpose  the  township  superintendent  or  the  county  superintendent  may 
select  specially  well-fitted  persons  who  shall  present  analyses  of  the  books 
and  discussions  of  their  contents.  It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  home 
reading  shall  not  be  one-sided,  but  shall  move  in  each  of  the  three  direc- 
tions :  literature,  including  poetry  and  prose ;  science,  looking  towards 
the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  plant,  the  animal,  and 
the  details  of  matter  and  force ;  and  towards  archaeology,  ethnology,  and 
sociology,  and  politics,  history,  biography,  and  art.  One  must  not  be 
altogether  dissatisfied  if  it  is  found  that  the  novel  is  the  chief  book  in 
demand,  especially  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  home  reading  circle.  In 
our  day  the  novel  discusses  every  question  of  history,  politics,  sociology, 
and  natural  science.  The  old-fashioned  novel  which  describes  manners 
has  its  great  use,  too,  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  to  the  people  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  a  ready  knowledge  of  man- 
ners and  customs  of  polite  society.  In  this  respect  it  is  sometimes  more 
useful  than  books  of  science  and  history. 

Lancaster ian  or  Monitorial  Plan, —  The  topic  of  written  work  suggests 
a  further  topic  of  great  importance  in  the  rural  schools,  namely  that  of 
the  occasional  employment  of  older  pupils  in  the  work  of  supervising  the 
exercises  of  less  advanced  pupils — a  committee  of  two  or  three  pupils  to 
examine  and  mark  the  papers  written  by  those  studying  geognqphy;  a 
moniXoT  assigned  for  some  hour  in  the  day  to  inquire  into  the  work  of  a 
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M>ackward  or  dull  pupil  who  has  reached  a  difficult  place  in  arithmetic ;  a 
similar  assignment  of  a  pupil  to  help  another  in  a  grammar  lesson  or  a 
'Miistory  lesson ;  these  are  cases  where  the  monitorial  or  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem may  have  greater  or  less  utility.  It  cultivates  directive  power  and 
self-respect  in  a  pupil  to  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  the 
dangers  of  it  are  well  known.  No  weak  disciplinarian  should  try  the 
:inonitorial  system.  On  the  other  hand,  every  strong  disciplinarian  in  the 
^mingraded  school  can  use  some  features  of  it  to  advantage. 

The  bane  of  the  Lancasterian  system  was  its  use  to  furnish  cheap 

^sistant  teachers  in  graded  schools.     It  resulted  in  bringing  into  the 

schools  a  class  of  so-called  "pupil-teachers,"  educational  novices  in  the 

place  of  experienced  and  professionally  trained  teachers  who  ought  to  be 

everywhere  employed  in  graded  schools.     Limited  entirely  to  ungraded 

schools  and  to  teachers  with  disciplinary  power,  the  older  pupils  may 

profitably  be  employed  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  school.     But  they 

should  not  take  up  any  work  continuously — it  should  all  be  occasional, 

inasmuch  as  every  thread  of  the  school  work  must  come  under  the  eye  of 

the  schoolmaster  frequently — daily,  or  nearly  as  often.     If  he  has  asked 

an  older  pupil  to  explain  a  point  in  arithmetic  to   a  dull   pupil  the 

latter  will  show  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  that  help,  in  the  first  recitation 

after  it. 

Another  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  is :  never  to  employ  a 
monitor  unless  such  assignment  of  work  is  useful  both  to  the  pupils  taught 
and  to  the  pupil- teacher. 

A  teacher  may  gain  time  needed  for  assistance  of  the  advanced  pupils 
in  some  important  study  by  requiring  in  advance  the  assistance  of  these 
pupils  in  some  of  the  following  forms : 
(i)  Marking  examination  papers. 

(2)  Helping  pupils  over  some  difficulty  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  or 
other  branch  having  strict  logical  sequence  in  its  topics. 

(3)  In  explaining  the  thought  of  a  reading  lesson  to  a  backward  pupil. 
The  effort  of  one  pupil  to  explain  to  another  a  difficult  passage  of 

literature  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  school  exercises.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  crudities  in  the  explanation,  but  this  will  all  come  out 
under  the  teacher's  subsequent  tests,  and  the  exercises  will  increase  in 
profit  through  the  final  explanation  given  by  the  teacher. 

(4)  In  assisting  to  test  mere  memory  work  on  the  part  of  a  pupil,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  spelling  of  difficult  words,  the  learning  of  paradigms  in 
grammar,  the  learning  of  the  required  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  multiplication  table,  etc.,  or  in  any  other  necessary  data  that  have  to 
be  fixed  in  the  memory.  In  general,  what  is  nearest  to  mechanical  work 
may  be  supervised  at  times  by  monitors,  and  monitors  may  be  useful  in 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  thought  lessons  that  are  to  come  later 
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before  the  schoolmaster,  as,  in  the  example  given,,  the  getting  out  of  the 
thought  of  a  reading  lesson  —  or  even  of  a  history  lesson. 

In  conclusion  your  subcommittee  would  lay  chief  stress  on  the  func- 
tion of  school  extension,  above  sketched  in  outline,  as  the  most  profitable 
line  of  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school — both  pupils  and 

teachers. 

William  T.  Harris,  Chairman^ 

Addison  B.  Poland, 

Lloyd  E.  Wolfe. 

Mr.  Poland,  while  concurring  in  most  particulars,  desires  to  add  the 
following  statement : 

While  I  concur  most  heartily  in  nearly  all  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Course  of  Study,  etc.,  I  feel  compelled  to 
state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  report  somewhat  exaggerates  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  attempting  to  classify  pupils  in  rural  schools.  It  fails  to 
discriminate  between  rural  schools  of  ten  pupils  each  and  schools  of  a 
larger  number,  say  thirty  to  sixty  pupils  each. 

The  general  argument  is  based  upon  conditions  that  exist  in  a 
"school  with  ten  pupils  of  ages  from  five  to  fifteen  years;"  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn  is  that  '*  for  these  reasons,  classification  as  above  described 
ought  not  to  be  expected  in.the  (any)  rural  schools." 

The  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  altogether  too  general.  My  own 
observation  of  rural  schools  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  has  led  me  to  believe  that  their  efficiency  as  a  rule  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  their  wise  and  careful  gradation ;  that,  in  fact,  the  best- 
graded  schools  are  the  most  efficient.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  rural 
schools  containing  twenty-five  pupils  and  upwards,  where  partial  grading, 
at  least,  is  generally  believed  to  be  practicable.  Grant  all  the  cases  of 
individual  hardship  that  the  report  truly  affirms  of  misgraded  pupils,  yet 
the  total  loss  of  efficiency  is  immeasurably  less  than  where  no  grading  is 
attempted.  Economy  of  teacher's  time,  longer  recitation  period,  class 
emulation,  etc.,  more  than  offset  the  disadvantage,  often  only  theoretic,  of 
a  pupil's  working  in  advance  of  his  point  of  "  maximum  efficiency." 

%  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  full  harmony  with  the  report,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  have  the  effect  to  discourage  teachers  from  attempting  to  classify 
pupils,  whenever  and  wherever  practicable. 

A.  B.  Poland. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  while  agreeing  in  many  points  with  Mr.  Harris,  desires  to 
make  the  following  statement  : 

Perhaps  my  opinion  may  be  characterized  as  explanatory  or  supple- 
mcntary  rather  than  dissenting.     BeUeving mlYv  Y>i.  Yl^xw  \.Va\.  Uwe  diitt 
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aim  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve'  is  to  provoke  thougl 
make  this  contribution  to  that  end.  Complete  unanimity  no  more  e] 
among  the  members  of  this  committee  than  among  the  great  arm 
teachers  for  whom  the  report  is  prepared ;  nor  is  such  unanimity  d< 
able.     The  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads : 

1 ,  The  present  condition  and  trend  of  rural  school  grading  and  ciassij 

lion  in  the  states  of  the  Union;  2,  Dr,  Harris*  plea  for  individual  in  strut 

rather  than  the  instruction  (in  the  same  class)  of  pupils  who  are  more  than 

vear  apart  in  their  advancement;  3,  The  underlying  pedagogic  principles 

-seem  to  justify  Dr,  Harris  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  his  report  to  a  bod^ 

^nion  on  clcusification  and  grading  which  is  gathering  volume  and  mon 

<^m  with  each  decade;  4,  Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  report, 

1.  Recent  decades  have  witnessed  a  strong  movement  in  many  of 
states  of  the  Union  to  model  the  rural  school  course  of  study,  grading, 
<^1  assification  after  the  ideal  of  the  city  graded  school.  Several  states  ] 
E^sre,  publish,  and  distribute  state  courses  of  study  for  rural  schools, 
^^nd  out,  at  stated  times,  uniform  examination  questions  prepared  with 
^  x-ence  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  system  of  grading  and  classificai 
^^t  forth  therein.  In  other  states,  the  county  school  authorities  issue 
^xiral  school  course  of  study.    In  still  other  states,  the  school  journals 

sociations  hold  up  the  grading  and  classification  of  rural  schools  as 
^eal  to  be  obtained  in  the  near  future. 

2.  The  burden  of  Dr.  Harris'  report  is :    "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yo 
ogether."    Just  here  a  word  of  explanation  of  the  expression  ''  the  i( 

f  the  city  graded  school."    This  ideal  is  a  course  of  study  divided  int 
«ast  eight  yearly  divisions,  or  grades  of  work,  the  pupils  of  the  sch 
ing  divided  into  eight  corresponding  divisions,  or  grades.     A  schoc 
raded  when  the  pupils  of  a  certain  year,  or  grade,  are  pursuing  the  ik 
f  a  corresponding  year,  or  grade,  in  all  the  branches.     It  is,  therefore, 
^dent  that  the  word  "grade"  has  two  meanings — a  grade  of  work  ar 
4|^ade  of  pupils.    All  pupils  who  are  graded  are  classified,  unless  then 
^ut  one  pupil  to  the  grade.     But  all  pupils  who  are  classified  are 
necessarily  graded.  A  pupil  without  classmates  is  graded  when  he  pun 
all  the  work  of  the  corresponding  grade,  and  yet  he  cannot  be  said  tc 
classified.     Pupils  may  be  grouped  in  classes,  and  thus  be  classified, 
yet  not  be  graded,  because  they  may  be  pursuing  work  of  different  gra 
Dr.  Harris  is  not  opposed  to  a  course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  no 
dividing  that  course  of  study  into  eight  divisions,  or  grades  of  work, 
yet  to  grouping  pupils  into  classes,  or  grades,  provided  classmates  are 
more  than  a  year  apart  in  their  advancement.     But  most  rural  scl 
courses  of  study  necessitate  the  grouping  of  the  pupils  of  the  fifth 
sixth  years  of  advancement  into  one  grade ;  also,  the  grouping  of  the  pu 
oi  the  seventh  and  eighth  ytavs  into  another  grade.    U  \.\vM^\va.v^'^' 
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not  only  are  pupils  two  years  apart  in  their  advancement  yoked  together  in 
the  same  class  and  grade,  but  that,  on  alternate  years,  they  are  obliged  to 
study  the  sixth  year's  work  before  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth  before  the  sev- 
enth. It  will  thus  readily  be  seen  that  the  main  thought  of  Dr.  Harris' 
report  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  grading  and  classification  of  pupils 
in  the  rural  sc^hool  as  now  practiced  in  many  of  the  states. 

3.  We  are  now  to  inquire  what  pedagogic  principles  can  be  invoked 
to  justify  Dr.  Harris  in  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  against 
the  evolution  of  the  ungraded  country  school  into  the  graded  school. 
And  first,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  subject  of  the  report  of  Dr. 
Harris  is  ''Instruction  and  Discipline  in  the  Rural  Schools."  First, 
efficient  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner ^  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  grasped  and  assimilated.  Second,  other  things  being  equals  instruc- 
tion is  more  efficient  when  given  to  pupils  associated  in  classes  than  when  given 
to  individual  pupils.  Not  only  does  a  pupil  gain  much  information  from 
his  classmates  during  a  recitation,  but  the  recitation  gives  him  an  insight 
into  the  individual  capacities  and  peculiarities  of  those  among  whom  he 
is  to  succeed  or  fail  in  professional  or  business  life.  Third,  efficient 
instruction  requires  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  a  class  exercise.  In  a  city 
graded  school,  with  at  least  one  teacher  for  each  grade  of  work,  the  three 
principles — adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner, 
grouping  of  pupils  into  classes,  and  a  reasonable  time  for  recitation  — 
can  be  conserved.  But,  in  a  rural  school  with  one  teacher,  to  maintain 
one  of  these  principles  is  to  sacrifice  another.  The  principle  of  the  adap- 
tation of  instruction  to  capacity  can  be  adhered  to  by  dividing  the  pupils 
into  eight  grades  of  advancement ;  but  such  division  gives  a  minimum 
time  for  recitation  and  a  minimum  association  of  pupils.  If,  however, 
pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years 
of  advancement  be  grouped  into  three  cprresponding  grades,  we  secure 
a  longer  time  for  recitation  and  a  larger  measure  of  association,  but  we 
violate  the  principle  of  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity,  thus  associ- 
ating, in  the  same  grade  and  class,  pupils  two  years  apart  in  their  advance- 
ment. It  thus  appears  that  the  problem  of  the  most  efficient  instruction 
in  a  rural  school  with  one  teacher  is  one  of  maxima  and  minima.  The 
principle  of  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity  forever  antagonizes  the 
other  two.  A  maximum  adherence  to  it  means  a  minimum  adherence  to 
the  other  two,  and  vice  versa.  Perfect  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capac- 
ity would  necessitate  a  grade  for  each  pupil.  Dr.  Harris'  report  shows 
that  he  feels  that,  when  pupils  one  year  apart  in  advancement  have  been 
grouped  in  the  same  grade,  this  great  principle  of  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  capacity  has  been  strained  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  that  any  sacrifice 
thereafter  must  come  from  other  antagonistic  and  minor  principles.     His 
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report  throughout  shows  that  he  considers  adaptation  of  intruction  t 
capacity  the  paramount  and  controlling  principle ;  and  the  fact  that  ( 
has  made  this  the  burden  of  his  report  shows  with  what  trained  acume 
he  has  brushed  aside  the  trivial  and  subsidiary,  and  has  laid  grasp  upo 
the  vital  and  fundamental.  A  still  more  universal  principle  underlies  th 
valuable  report.  It  is  this :  that  the  success  of  an  institution  of  any  kin 
—  political,  religious,  economic,  educational — depends  upon  its  adapt 
tion  to  its  environment.  A  republic  is,  no  doubt,  abstractly  the  best  fori 
of  government ;  but  equally  true  is  it  that,  under  certain  environmen 
an  aristocracy  or  a  monarchy  is  better  than  a  republic.  I  take  it,  the] 
that  Dr.  Harris  has  been  a  spectator  of  this  evolution  of  the  rural  schoc 
with  its  peculiar  environment,  into  the  city  graded  school,  with  a  vei 
different  environment,  till  he  has  said  to  himself:  ''This  is  a  forced  an 
artificial  evolution."  Having  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  rur 
school  with  one  teacher  cannot,  without  injury,  be  metamorphosed  into 
graded  school,  Dr.  Harris  addresses  himself  to  the  problem  of  changin 
the  present  rural  school  conditions,  (i)  through  transportation  of  pupi 
and  (2)  through  pupil -teachers.  Now  this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  tl 
question.  For,  through  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  central  school 
the  rural  school  conditions  are  transformed  into  city  school  condition 
and  instruction  can  then  proceed  in  harmony  with  the  three  principl 
above  discussed.  Or,  if  pupil- teachers  are  employed,  or  if  the  pupils  < 
the  higher  grades — fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  or  seventh  and  eight 
only — be  transported,  the  rural  school  condition  will  be  in  a  measui 
removed,  and  instruction  can  proceed  more  in  harmony  with  these  prii 
ciples.  It  is  true  that  transportation  of  pupils  now  seems  practicable  on 
in  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  pupi 
teaching  meets  with  but  little  favor  among  rural  school-teachers  an 
pupils ;  but  a  careful  study  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Harris  will,  no  doubt,  les 
to  a  larger  use  of  pupil-teachers  and  a  much  wider  extension  of  pup 
transportation,  especially  in  the  upper  grammar  grades.  During  the  la 
few  decades  there  has  been  in  operation  in  many  of  the  western  states 
strong  evolutionary  force,  which  has  eliminated  most  of  the  high-scho 
branches  from  the  majority  of  the  country  schools.  In  such  cases,  tl 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  eight  years*  work  of  the  country  school  a 
expected  to  find  high-school  instruction  elsewhere  at  their  own  expen: 
of  tuition  and  transportation.  May  not  this  same  evolutionary  force,  ; 
its  own  due  time,  similarly  eliminate  from  the  rural  schools  the  woi 
of  Grades  7  and  8  ?  Whether  such  rejected  pupils  will  be  transports 
or  not  will  depend  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  community.  In  fav( 
of  the  ultimate  transportation  of  not  only  Grades  7  and  8,  but  < 
higher  grades,  is  that  great  socialistic  force  that  has  given  birth  to  01 
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free-school  system,  our  postalsy  stem,  and  our  asylums  for  physical,  moral, 
and  mental  delinquents.  Having  addressed  himself  to  the  modification 
of  rural  school  environment  through  pupil  transportation  and  pupil-teach- 
ers, the  Doctor  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  great  body  of  rural  school 
conditions  which  are  unmodified  and  at  present  unmodifiable.  It  is  here 
that  he  makes  his  plea  for  individual  instruction  rather  than  the  instruc- 
tion, in  the  same  class,  of  pupils  who  are  more  than  a  year  apart  in  their 
advancement. 

4.  The  branches  of  the  eight  years*  course  of  the  rural  school  are :  writing, 
drawing,  music;  physiology,  grammar,  civil  government;  spelling,  lan- 
guage, geography,  history ;  reading ;  arithmetic.  We  shall  be  able  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  if  we  suppose  a  city  school  of  eight 
grades,  four  rooms,  and  four  teachers  to  be  suddenly  reduced  to  one-fourth 
its  former  number  of  pupils,  rooms,  and  teachers.  There  will  then  remain 
one  teacher,  one  room,  eight  grades  of  pupils  and  eight  grades  of  work, 
and,  say,  forty  pupils ;  that  is  substantially  rural  school  conditions.  This 
one  teacher  now  finds  that,  while  he  has  no  more  pupils  to  instruct  than 
he  had  before,  these  pupils  are  scattered  among  the  eight  grades.  If  he 
adheres  strictly  to  the  former  graded  structure  of  the  school,  keeping  each 
grade  of  pupils  distinct  in  all  the  branches  (allowing  six  recitations  a  day 
to  each  grade),  he  will  have  eight  times  six,  or  forty-eight,  classes.  This 
gives  him  an  average  of  about  fi\^  minutes  for  a  recitation  period.  The 
inadequacy  of  this  time  for  the  development  of  a  subject  needs  no  comment. 
He  must  group  these  scattered  pupils  into  classes,  largely  ignoring  grades, 
and  many  of  these  classes  will  contain  pupils  from  different  grades.  By 
almost  unanimous  consent  it  is  agreed  that  the  pupils  of  the  eight  grades 
can  be  grouped,  for  general  exercises,  in  writing,  drawing,  and  music, 
requiring  but  one  recitation  period  for  each  branch.  One  recitation  period 
will  answer  for  each  branch  in  grammar,  physiology,  and  civil  government ; 
two  recitation  periods  each  in  spelling,  language,  geography,  and  history ; 
four  in  reading ;  fivt  in  elementary  numbers  and  arithmetic.  This  gives 
twenty-three  recitations,  ranging  from  ten  minutes  in  the  lowest  grades  to 
twenty  in  the  highest.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  state  above  that  many 
of  these  classes  will  contain  pupils  from  different  grades.  Here  appears 
the  significance  of  my  definitions  of  class  and  grade  in  the  beginning  of 
this  discussion  —  definitions  on  which  the  teachers  of  this  country  are  far 
from  being  a  unit.  The  fundamental  principle  underlying  grading  is 
symmetrical  development ;  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  classify- 
ing is  harmonious  development.  Symmetrical  development  aims  to 
advance  the  pupil  with  equal  pace  in  all  the  branches ;  harmonious  develop- 
ment aims  to  advance  him  in  harmony  with  his  individual  capabilities. 
Many  oi  the  pupils  of  our  best  graded  schools  are  classified  in  violation 
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of  the  principle  of  harmonious  development.     This  statement  takes  no  note 
of  mistakes  in  grading,  by  which  pupils  are  assigned  to  the  wrong  grades. 
The  grading  of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  symmetrical 
development  uecessitates  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  harmonious  develop- 
ment.    I  have  reference  to  those  pupils  who  are  assigned  to  the  right  grade 
in  a  majority  of  the  branches  they  pursue,  but  who,  in  one  or  more  branches, 
belong  to  grades  above  or  below  the  one  to  which  they  are  assigned.     It, 
therefore,  follows  that  the  reorganization  consequent  upon  transforming 
the  four-teacher  school  into  the  one-teacher  school  would   bring  some 
pupils  into  classes  better  suited  to  their  abilities  than  the  classes  to  which 
tlie  graded  system  had  assigned  them,  thus  bringing  about  a  classification 
more  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the 
cr,apacity  of   the  learner.     Classification  and  its  correlative   principle  of 
armonious  development  are  the  corner  stone  of  the  rural  school ;  grad- 
and  its  correlative  principle  of  symmetrical  development  are  equally 
xindamental  to  the  city  school.     In  a  graded  school  the  pupil  is  assigned 
o  classes  belonging  to   one   grade  only;  in  the  country  school  he   is 
signed  to  classes  adapted  to  his  capacity,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
rades  represented  by  these  classes.     I  institute  no  comparison  here  as  to 
■^Lhe  relative  merits  of  the  principles — harmonious  development  and  sym- 
:»— netrical  development — but  simply  state  the  fact  of  their  relations  respec- 
"^ively  to  the  city  and  rural  schools. 

If  practical  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  were 
:s:ealiy  attainable  in  the  graded  school,  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  a 
classification  that  would  group,  in  one  class,  pupils  more  than  a  year  apart 
'sn  their  advancement.     But  such  adaptation  is  largely  ideal  and  theoretical. 
However  well  the  school  be  graded,  the  strongest  pupils  and  the  weakest 
^re  separated  by  a  long  distance  in  the  character,  or  grade,  of  their  work. 
Whether  in  the  primary,  the  grammar,  the  high  school,  the  college,  or  the 
university,  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  students  do  most  of  the  highest  order 
of  work.     These   strongest    pupils   discover   and   develop    the   deepest 
relations.      The   weaker   pupils   soon    learn    to  repeat   the   stereotyped 
expressions  of  these  relations,  and  to  store  them  away  in  their  memories 
to  be  fished  forth  at  stated   intervals  by  the  written   test.     The  apostle 
Paul,  that  he  might  not  offend  his  brother,  would  eat  no  more  flesh  while 
the  world  stood ;  but  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  all  grades,  not 
from  fear  of  offending  their  brother,  but  from  their  very  mental  constitu- 
tions, abstain,  with  equal  fidelity,  from  the  strongest  mental  diet.     I  can 
select,  at  random,  one-half   the  pupils  from  Grades  6  and   7   of  a  city 
school,  and  put  them   to  studying,  indifferently,  North  America,  South 
America,  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  the  former  leaders  in  Grades  6  and  7 
respectively  will  still  lead.     What  is  true  of  geography  is  true  of  history, 
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civil  government,  physiology,  spelling  and  reading,  and,  in  a  measure,  of 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  Certain  pupils  are  mentally  built  for  accuracy^ 
clearness,  depth,  and  power ;  others,  for  relative  inaccuracy,  obscurity, 
shallowness,  and  weakness.  A  rule  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  promotion, 
that  all  pupils,  of  any  certain  grade,  should  do  as  high  an  order  of  work 
as  is  being  done  by  some  of  the  pupils  of  that  grade,  would  virtually 
stop  the  wheels  of  promotion.  Many  of  the  pupils  would  never  reach  a 
higher  grade ;  many  others  would  do  so  only  after  repeated  attempts  and 
failures. 

The  gist  of  Dr.  Harris'  objection  to  grouping  pupils  who  are  more 
than  a  year  apart  in  their  advancement  is  that  the  more  advanced  pupils 
will  be  kept  marking  time,  while  the  less  advanced  will  be  dragged  along 
at  an  unnatural  rate.  My  answer  is  that  the  stronger  pupils  will  do  the 
higher  order  of  thinking,  just  as  they  always  do,  while  the  weaker  pupils 
will  do  the  lower  order  of  thinking,  as  they  always  do,  getting  some  knowl- 
edge from  the  books,  some  from  the  teacher,  and  some  from  their  stronger 
classmates.  The  rural  school  has  the  advantage  over  the  city  school  in 
that  its  pupils  learn  much  from  the  recitation  of  classes  to  which  they 
do  not  belong.  In  a  graded  school,  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  shut 
pupils  out  from  what  is  being  recited  in  other  grades.  In  a  rural  school, 
the  pupil  can  listen  to  the  recitation  of  any  grade.  You  tell  me  that  this 
is  absorption,  that  the  pupil  gets  this  outside  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  the  preparation  of  his  own  lessons,  and  that  the  practice  of  listening  to 
other  recitations  militates  against  the  principle  that  a  great  aim  in  edu- 
cation is  to  learn  to  master  the  printed  page ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
testimony  of  many  of  our  greatest  educators  that  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  by  them  in  the  country  school  was  invaluable.  The  mind  has 
strange  and  subtle  methods  of  threading  its  way  to  knowledge,  not  always 
in  harmony  with  the  pedagogue's  theory.  What  teacher  in  arithmetic 
(who  has  had  the  courage,  temporarily  at  least,  to  lay  aside  his  cut-and- 
dried  solution-formulae)  has  not  been  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
ingenious  methods  different  pupils  have  of  solving  problems?  What 
master  of  the  topical  method  in  history,  civil  government,  or  literature  has 
not  marveled  at  the  rich  relations  revealed  by  pupils  when  left  free  to 
take  their  own  initiative?  A  nation  does  not  postpone  its  entrance  upon 
a  career  of  republican  government  till  all  its  members  are  ready  for  self- 
government.  The  members  of  a  church  are  not  of  equal  intellectual  or 
spiritual  caliber,  nor  are  the  members  of  a  family ;  yet  they  are  associated 
in  one  class  —  the  state,  the  church,  the  family.  In  actual  life,  persons 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  behold  alike  the  same  procession  of  the 
heavens,  the  same  succession  of  seasons,  the  same  world-happenings ;  but 
all  do  not  get  the  same  kind  and  amount  oi  mioimalvoiv  from  the  mar- 
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shaling  of  the  constellations,  the  budding  and  fruiting  of  spring  ai 
summer,  and  the  drama  of  events  daily  unfolding.  I  grant  that  tl 
examples  above  given  are  not  identical  with  the  thing  to  be  exemplifies 
but  they  present  important  elements  of  similarity.  Finally,  1  am  fully  co 
vinced  that  the  rural  school  conditions  necessitate  a  departure  from  tl 
doctrine  so  ably  laid  down  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  I  believe  principles  can  i 
found  to  justify  such  departure.  Whether  or  not  I  have  found  the 
principles  and  set  them  forth  in  this  supplementary  report  is  anoth 
question. 


L.  E.  Wolfe. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SOME  SOCIOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

[From  a  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E,  A.,  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  February,  1896,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the 
Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  (See  "Journal  of  Proceedings  and 
Addresses  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Buffalo,  July,  1896,"  pp.  261-9.) 
A  discussion  on  the  same  lines,  but  much  fuller,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Hinsdale's  work, 
entitled  "Studies  in  Education,"  pp.  313-38.] 

First  we  will  give  our  attention  to  density  of  population.  The  importance  of  this 
element  in  the  rural  school  problem  becomes  obvious  at  a  glance.  In  populous  districts 
fewer  schools  and  districts  relatively  are  called  for,  while,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
larger  numbers  and  the  more  varied  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  system  can  be  more 
fully  developed.  The  school  and  the  home,  under  the  present  system,  cannot  be  far 
apart ;  otherwise  children  will  attend  the  school  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  Once  more, 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  pupils  and  teachers  depend  directly  upon  the  number  and 
the  ability  of  the  pupils  present.  For  the  majority  of  children  individual  instruction,  or 
anything  closely  approaching  it,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Aristotle  condemned  such 
instruction  on  political  grounds.  It  may  also  be  condemned  on  pedagogical  grounds 
Children  need  the  inspiration  of  numbers.  Besides,  numbers  contain  ethical  value.  As 
a  rule,  you  can  no  more  make  a  good  school  out  of  a  half  dozen  pupils  than  you  can  make 
a  powerful  galvanic  battery  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  plates.  Then,  again,  the  question  of 
cost  is  directly  involved.  Where  pupils  are  scattered  and  the  schools  are  small  education 
is  necessarily  very  expensive,  provided  it  is  at  the  same  time  good.  Generally,  however, 
it  is  bad. 

To  illustrate :  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  investigated  one  of  the  old  townships  in 
northern  Ohio  with  respect  to  its  school  condition,  and  with  these  results :    Schools,  7  in 
number;  youth  vf  school  age  enumerated,  191 ;  pupils  enrolled  in  schools,  103;  average 
daily  attendance,  71 ;  average  size  of  schools,  10  pupils;  largest  enumeration  in  any  dis- 
trict, 85;  smallest,  12;  largest  enrollment,  37;  smallest,  3;  largest  daily  attendance,  25; 
smallest,  3;  largest  cost  per  pupil  in  any  district,  $42.60;  smallest,  $18.56.     The  average 
cost  per  pupil  the  same  year  in  the  state  was  $13.36.     Argument  is  not  needed  to  show 
that  this  was  an  inefficient  and  wasteful  township  system  of  education.     How  much  better 
it  would  have  been  if  the  seven  schools  could  have  been  consolidated,  thus  putting  all  the 
pupils  under  two  or  three  teachers.     I  remember  a  school  in  Ohio,  within  sight  of  my  own 
home,  that  was  kept  in  session  a  whole  summer  with  but  two  pupils  in  attendance,  and 
those  two  were  all  there  were  in  the  district.     My  father,  who  was  a  man  of  close  obser- 
V'ation,  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking  in  my  boyhood  that  a  farm  of  1,000  acres  situated 
^11  in  one  school  district  would,  as  a  rule,  spoil  the  school,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
c^hildren,  and  I  have  often  seen  confirmation  of  his  statement 

The  Census  Office  at  Washington  considers  those  parts  of  the  country  that  have  a 
^^bpulation  of  less  than  two  to  the  square  mile  unsettled.  These  parts  amount  to  a  little 
^C3iore  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  not  including  Alaska.  Once  more,  in  constructing  its 
'^^bles  and  maps  to  show  density  of  population,  the  Census  Office  excludes  the  cities,  or 
'^^hose  centers  of  population  containing  8,000  persons  or  more.  In  1890  the  second  of  the 
'^wo  rules  excluded  443  centers  of  population,  contain'mg  an  a.g^^%«X«  cA.  \^^Vil^'\^ 
MnbMbitMBts,  or  29.12  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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The  whole  country,  less  the  parts  excluded  by  the  first  rule,  the  Census  Office  has 
divided  with  reference  to  certain  maxima  and  minima  of  population,  as  follows : 


2  to    6  to  a  square  mile,       •        •        -        592,037  square  miles. 

6  to  18     "  "  -        -    394,943 

18  to  45     "  "  701,847 

45  to  90     "  "  .        .        .         .    235,148 

90  and  above  *'  ...  24,312 


it 
I* 
(( 
«« 


Total,        -         -  1,947,287  " 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  makes  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  eco- 
nomical significations  of  these  statistics,  as  follows : 

**  These  limits  define  in  a  general  way  the  extent  and  prevalence  of  various  classes  of 
industries.  The  first  group,  two  to  six  to  a  square  mile,  indicates  a  population  mainly 
occupied  with  the  grazing  industry,  or  a  widely  scattered  farming  population.  The 
second  group,  six  to  eighteen,  indicates  a  farming  population  with  systematic  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  but  this  either  in  an  early  stage  of  settlement  or  upon  more  or  less  rugged 
soil.  The  third  group,  eighteen  to  forty-five  to  a  square  mile,  almost  invariably  indicates 
a  highly  successful  agriculture,  while  in  some  localities  the  beginnings  of  manufactures 
have  raised  into  this  group  a  difficult  fanning  region.  Speaking  generally,  agriculture  in 
this  country  is  not  carried  on  with  such  care  and  refinement  as  yet  to  afford  employment 
and  support  to  a  population  in  excess  of  forty-five  to  a  square  mile.  Consequently  the 
last  two  groups,  forty-five  to  ninety  and  ninety  and  above  to  a  square  mile,  appear  only 
as  commerce  and  manufactures  arise,  and  personal  and  professional  services  are  in 
demand." 

He  might  have  introduced  education  with  equal  propriety.  The  statistics  given 
throw  a  direct  light  upon  school  material,  and  an  indirect  one  upon  school  resources. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  churches  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  instruments  of 
society  generally.  There  is,  therefore,  cause  for  deep  regret  that  such  large  areas  of 
country  are  falling  off  in  population.  From  1880  to  1890  more  than  400  counties,  or 
about  five  times  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  suffered  in  this  way. 

But,  secondly,  the  character  of  the  population  must  be  considered  as  well  as  its 
number.  It  is  evident  that  a  certain  homogeneity  is  very  conducive  to  pubUc  education. 
The  children  of  such  a  community  can  be  educated  together,  and  hence  more  cheaply  and 
more  effectively.  One  system  of  schools  suffices  for  all  classes.  But  if  the  children  must 
be  segregated  in  different  schools  according  to  non-educational  tests,  one  of  two  things 
will  certainly  happen :  either  public  education  will  become  expensive,  or  it  will  become 
inferior  in  quality.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  merely,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  in  large  portions  of  the  United  States  popular  education  should  be  embarrassed 
by  the  race  question.  In  1890  the  per  cents,  of  white  and  colored  population,  respec- 
tively, were  distributed  in  the  five  great  divisions  that  the  Census  Office  recognises  in  the 
following  manner : 

North  Atlantic  States, 98.4  1.6 

South        "            " 63.2  36.8 

North  Central  States, 98.0  2.0 

South        "            " 68.3  31.7 

Western  States,           .-.-..  94.8  5.2 

If  per  cents,  for  the  states  severally  were  given  the  contrasts  would  be  still  more 
striking.  The  per  cent,  of  colored  people  in  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  was  .18,  while 
in  South  Carolina  it  was  59.87.  Now  there  is  little  probability  that  the  educational  value 
of  such  statistics  as  these  will  be  exaggerated.  The  presence  of  a  large  colored  popula- 
tion in  any  state  or  other  community  tends  to  affect  popular  education  unlavoimblj  in 
three  ways :  to  increase  its  cost,  to  make  its  quality  inferior,  and  to  lower  both  the  Intel' 
JectuaJ  and  moral  level  of  society  and  its  money-earning  capacity. 
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I  In  one  respect  the  rural  parts  of  the  country  are  better  off,  upon  the  whole,  thf 

cities.     Religions  differences  do  not  disturb   popular  education   to  the   same  c 
f^d  natively,  parochial  schools  are  much  fewer  in  number. 

In  the  third  place,  the  wealth  of  society  is  a  very  important  factor  in  educatioi 
P^i^icularly  in  rural  education.  Naturally  the  per-capita  wealth  of  the  several  di^ 
^^  tJbe  country  varies  greatly.     In  1890  these  were  the  averages  : 


North  Atlantic  States,  ....  $1,132  per  capita. 

South  Atlantic  States, 579      '* 

North  Central  SUtes,  1,129      ** 

South  Central  SUtes, S^3      " 

Western  States, 2,250 


<« 


the  North  Atlantic  states  the  maximum  was  in  Rhode  Island,  $1,459  per  c 
^'^^    n^inimum  in  Maine,  $740.    In  the  South  Atlantic  states  the  maximum  was  in 


''^-'^^    (excluding  the  Federal  District),  $1,043  per  capita  ;  the  minimum  in  South  Cai 


'ow  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  a  good  modem  system  of  state  educatic 

tApported  only  at  great  public  cost.     Still  more,  the  cost  is  all  the  time  incre 

^otal  expenditures  for  this  purpose  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  mounting  u] 

3^    ^^sa.j>s  and  bounds.    At  present  the  money  expended  by  the  states  together  is  ; 

^^>o  annually,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  supporting  the  national  g( 

^'^    "fcefore  the  Civil  War.    Education  has  come  to  be  a  great  item  in  the  budget  of 

civilized  country  m  the  world. 

i*^ourthly,  the  character  of  the  population  in  respect  to  its  money-earning  powei 

^  ^Icen  into  the  account    The  size  of  the  average  family  and  the  relative  numi 

^'^^M^^^^en,  or  the  adult  males,  and  their  productiveness  as  economical  agents,  all  b< 

**^^^^tional  factors  of  much  importance.    If  families  are  large,  the  number  of  child: 

liooled  is  proportionally  great;  which,  under  some  conditions,  would  add  t 

^"^^  ^^i-^^  ncy  of  the  schools,  and  under  other  conditions  would  increase  their  cost.    Th< 

,  .""^S"^^"*-  the  relative  number  of  adult  males,  and  the  greater  their  producing  powc 

^^*^^^  r  their  intelligence  and  educational  needs,  and  the  greater  their  ability  to  pi 

*^    ^^iaewf  for  educational  wariare.    We  need  not  enter  into  the  correlation  of  the  si 

**    and  its  material  condition.    It  still  remains  true,  however,  as  in  the  tii 


on«  that  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.     In  respect  to  educationa 

^^  ^  ^^ties  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  a  community  having  a  high  ratio  of 

population  of  large  wealth-producing  power  and  a  community  having  a  small 

^1  population  with  small  wealth-producing  power.     The  country  taken  togetl 

I  showed  surprising  variations  in  this  respect.    There  were  91.4  taxpayers  foi 

hildren  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but  in  different  sections  the  ratio  varied  fron 

in  the  South  Central  states  to  156.7  to  100  in  the  western  states.     In  South  Ca: 

were  but  fifty-five  adult  males  to  earn  the  money  with  which  to  school  100  chi 

•two  of  whom  were  colored  men.     Comparing  the  taxpayer  factor  with  the  per-( 

or  education,  some  very  striking  results  are  obtained.     Dr.  Harris  has  shown 

ontmna  a  contribution  of  $5.85  per  taxpayer  furnished  in  1890-91  $16.02  for 

of  school  age,  while  in  Texas  a  contribution  of  $6.55  per  taxpayer  produced  a 

^>nly  ^48  for  each  child.     Mississippi,  after  raising  per  taxpayer  about  half 

"Vada  railed,  had  only  about  one-eighth  as  much  as  the  latter  state  for  each  ch 

%Kii  age.     The  causes  that  affect  the  ratio  of  school  children  to  the  adult  populatic 

^ide  the  present  inquiry.     But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  is  an  educational  fac 

^^^ich  Talue. 

Little  logical  acumen  is  required  to  see  either  the  educational  value  or  the  1 
igmence  of  snch  fttcton  as  the  wealth  per  capita  of  the  couwlr^*  01  ol  ^iv^  ^\a.\.^ 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1S90-91,  p.  2^. 
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the  expenditure  per  capita  for  public  education,  the  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  per 
pupil  in  the  schools,  and  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy,  taking  the  population  ten  years  old 
and  more  into  the  account.     These  items  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

North  Atlantic  States, 

South  Atlantic  States,  • 

North  Central  States,       -        .        - 

South  Central  States,  - 

Western  States,  .        -        .        . 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  statistics  are,  in  part,  now  several  years 
old. 

Perhaps  I  should  observe  that  statistics  may  be  taken  too  seriously.  We  need  not 
now  examine  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Buckle  and  others  like  him  have  sought  to 
show  that  man  has  no  free  agency,  but  that  society  is  governed  in  all  its  movements  by 
laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  material  nature.  It  answers  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  the 
highest  state  of  education  is  not  always  found  in  the  most  populous,  the  richest,  or  the 
most  homogeneous  states.  France  is  much  richer  than  Germany,  but  she  is  inferior  in 
education.  England  is  far  richer  than  Scotland,  and  has  been  behind  her  in  schools  of 
popular  education  since  the  time  of  John  Knox.  Relatively,  Rhode  Island  is  the  richest 
and  most  populous  of  the  American  states,  but  she  has  never  led  the  American  common- 
school  column.  There  are  other  factors  than  those  that  are  distinctly  social  which  enter 
into  the  problem.  Educational  Jraditions  and  ideas,  public  spirit,  and  force  of  character 
all  tell.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  to  exclude  or  belittle  the  mate- 
rial factors  that  enter  into  public  education  and  all  similar  social  interests. 


APPENDIX  B. 
PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

I.   CONNECTICUT. 

It  began  to  be  noticed  as  early  as  1824  that  the  Connecticut  common-school  fund 
was  not  working  altogether  as  it  had  been  expected  to  work.  (See  James  G.  Carter*8 
"Letters  to  the  Honorable  William  Prescott,  LL.D.,  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  Remarks  upon  the  Principles  of  Instruction,"  Boston,  1824.)  Connecticut, 
however,  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  distributing  the  income  of  the  fund  to  the  towns  and 
districts  without  requiring  them  to  raise  by  taxation  an  equal  amount,  or,  indeed,  any  cer- 
tain amount,  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  In  1853  Connecticut  was  expending  on 
her  schools  only  one-third  as  much  per  pupil  as  the  neighboring  states  were  expending, 
while  she  was  raising  by  taxation  only  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  part  as  much  as  they 
were  raising  per  pupil.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  says :  "  Taxation  for  school  purposes  had 
not  only  ceased  to  be  a  cheerful  habit  of  the  people,  but  was  regarded  as  something 
foreign  and  anti -democratic.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  had  become  in  most  socie- 
ties a  mere  formality,  and  the  whole  system  seemed  struck  with  paralysis."  And  yet  the 
governor  of  the  state  had  sounded  the  alarm  as  early  as  1826,  while  prominent  citizens 
had  counseled  other  states  not  to  repeat  the  mistake  that  Connecticut  had  made.  (See  a 
valuable  article  on  the  Connecticut  School  Report,  subhead,  "The  School  Fund  and  Its 
Effects,"  in  The  American  Journal  of  Education  and  School  Review^  edited  by  Absalom 
Peters  and  Henry  Barnard,  Vol.  I.  (1856),  pp.  590-9.) 

II.   TEXAS. 

Mr.  C.  Lombardi,  member  of  the  school   board  of  Houston,  Tex.,  contributed  to 
The  Business  Record  of  that  city,  November,  1896,  the  following  article,  entitled  "  Our 
School  Fund  "; 


PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS  1 1 

First  of  all  comes  the  question  of  revenues.    While  we  have  been  boasting  of  o 
princely  educational  fund,  consisting  of  millions  of  acres  of  land,  we  have  forgotten 
inquire  into  the  location,  character,  and  value  of   this  land.     It  was  long  taken  i 
granted  that  any  kind  of  wild  land  would  increase  in  value  as  time  passes.    It  w 
argued  that  as  the  amount  of  land  in  any  country  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  as  populati 
tends  to  increase  steadily,  land  could  not  but  increase  in  value  as  population  increase 
But  a  rude  shock  awaited  these  plausible  theories  when  suddenly  land  values  began 
decline,  not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  in  other  states  as  well  as  in  Texas,  in  Europe 
well  as  in  America,  sdong  with  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  products.     Many  circui 
stances  led  to  this  result,  chief  of  which  is  the  long  interval  of  peace  among  civilis< 
nations,  thus  liberating  and  increasing  an  immense  productive  force,  formerly  large 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  both  life  and  the  means  of  life ;  the  facilities  and  chea 
ness  of  transportation,  and  the  opening  up  of  immense  tracts  of  land  in  other  portio 
of  the  world,  made  accessible  to  cheap  labor.    It  was  found  that  the  most  abunda 
commodity  in  the  universe  is  raw,  untilled  land. 

Then  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  set  aside  for  our  school  fund.  Time  was  wh 
any  kind  of  land  was  supposed  to  have  some  value,  if  only  for  pasturage  or  mining  pi 
poses.  Here  again  a  revolution  has  taken  place,  making  wild  grazing  lands  almc 
vadneless,  and  mining  lands  in  this  s^ate  quite  so.  The  demand  for  range  cattle  has  be* 
transferred  to  the  domestic-fed  cattle  raised  on  small  farms,  and  our  great  cattle  indust 
of  the  past  has  practically  passed  away. 

As  for  mining  lands  containing  iron,  copper,  and  cosd,  the  great  abundance  of  \ 
these  found  nearer  to  market  and  closer  to  lines  of  transportation,  together  with  t1 
greater  facilities  for  working  old  mines  afforded  by  modem  invention,  and  the  agitatii 
for  a  lower  tariff  policy  throughout  the  South,  has  put  a  quietus  to  any  thought  of  dev4 
opments  or  investments  in  Texas  for  some  time  to  come. 

Hence,  while  our  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  land  has  n 
increased  in  value,  the  scholastic  population  has  largely  increased,  and  the  financi 
demands  for  public  education  are  increasing  every  day.  They  are  increasing  not  on 
by  reason  of  the  natursd  increase  of  the  scholastic  population,  but  also  by  reason  of  tl 
very  progress  achieved  in  educational  methods  and  the  higher  ideal  attained.  Not  on 
has  this  higher  idesd  induced  more  people  to  send  children  to  school,  but  it  is  deman 
ing  a  higher  standard  of  ability  and  character  in  the  teachers,  and  this  costs  mo 
money. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Obviously  special  taxation  as  a  supplement  to  our  reveni 
from  the  school  fund.  Either  that  or  a  curtailing  of  our  school  facilities,  and  this  last 
not  to  be  thought  of.  But  here  again  we  labor  under  a  singular  disadvantage  from  tl 
fact  that  we  have  a  school  fund,  that  we  have  exaggerated  its  importance  and  value,  ai 
indulged  in  extravagant  boasts  about  it.  Our  people  have  become  too  much  accustoms 
to  rely  on  this  great  school  fund,  and  will  be  unwilling  to  entertain  the  idea  of  raising 
school  revenue  by  taxation.  Had  we  never  had  a  school  fund,  or  never  talked  about 
oar  people  would  probably  not  hesitate  to  tax  themselves  heavily  for  the  benefit  of  tl 
schools,  as  do  the  people  of  Colorado,  for  example.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconci 
the  glory  of  our  great  school  fund,  which  has  been  dinned  into  the  taxpayer*s  ears,  wi 
the  necessity  of  going  deep  into  his  pockets  to  supply  the  educational  deficit 

It  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  begin  to  consider  this  matter  and  bring  it  befo 
the  people.  It  is  bound  to  become  an  issue  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  bett< 
We  must  not  wait  until  we  are  confronted  with  a  deficit  so  great  as  to  paralyze  our  schoc 
and  destroy  their  efliciency.  Other  things  demand  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  popul 
education,  but  this  is  fundamental. 
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APPENDIX  C. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 

Every  portion  of  this  state  is  embraced  in  the  3,243  school  districts  into  which  Cal- 
ifornia is  at  present  (1896)  divided.  Under  our  law  every  city  and  incorporated  town 
constitutes  a  separate  school  district,  unless  subdivided  by  the  legislative  authority  thereof. 
Only  two  cities  of  the  state  are  subdivided  into  separate  school  districts. 

sources  of  revenue. 
State — 

(i)  Permanent  Fund, — The  permanent  school  fund  of  the  state  consists  of  the  receipts 
from  the  sales  of  school  lands  (sections  16  and  36  of  each  township),  and  now  amounts  to 
#4,000,000.  The  interest  on  this  fund,  together  with  the  interest  on  school  land,  yields  an 
annual  income  amounting  to  #260,000,  or  more. 

(2)  Poll  Tax, — There  is  a  state  school  poll  tax  of  $2  levied  on  each  male  inhabitant, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  years.  From  this  source  the  state  school  fund 
receives  nearly  #370,000  annually. 

(3)  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax, — There  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  collateral  inheri- 
tances, which  is  paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the  state.  The  amount  received  from  this 
source,  of  course,  varies  from  year  to  year. 

(4)  State  School  Tax, — The  statutes  require  that  there  be  levied  on  all  property  in  the 
state  an  ad-valorem  tax  sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  of  #7  yearly  for  each  census  child.  On 
account  of  the  allowance  made  in  levying  the  tax  for  possible  delinquencies,  the  actual 
sum  realized  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  #7  per  child. 

The  revenue  derived  from  these  four  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896, 
was: 

( 1 )  From  Permanent  School  Fund,      .             .            -            .  #264,429.00 

(2)  From  State  Poll  Tax,                .....  362,794.12 

(3)  From  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax,  etc.,       -            •             •  ,  102,688.45 

(4)  From  State  School  Tax  (ad  valorem),                                       •  2,320,270.08 


Total  State  Moneys,  *         #3,050,181.65 

The  school  census  for  the  year  was  323,130.  The  average,  therefore,  per  census  child 
from  all  state  sources  was  #9.43. 

County — 

Each  county  is  required  by  law  to  levy  a  county  school  tax,  the  maximum  rate  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  50  cents  on  each  #100  of  taxable  property,  nor  the  minimum  rate 
be  less  than  sufficient  to  raise  #6  for  each  census  child  in  the  county. 

District — 

The  charters  of  cities  having  boards  of  education  provide  for  the  Uevying  of  school 
taxes  within  the  corporate  limits,  in  addition  to  the  state  and  county  school  taxes . 

School  districts  governed  by  boards  of  school  trustees  may,  by  vote  of  the  people, 
levy  additional  taxes  for  school  purposes,  the  maximum  rate  being  fixed  at  30  cents  on 
each  #100  of  taxable  property.  They  may  also,  in  any  year,  levy  a  tax  of  70  cents  per 
#100  for  building  purposes. 

Bonds — 

Any  school  district  in  the  state  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  bond  itself  for  the  purchase 
of  lots,  erection  of  buildings,  etc. 

The  constitution  and  law  of  the  state  require  that  all  property  shall  be  Miciicd  at 
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Its  "  fall  cash  vsdue."  The  word  "  property/*  as  defined  in  the  constitution,  includes 
'  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues,  franchises,  and  all  other  matters  and  things  resd, 
personal,  and  mixed,  capable  of  private  ownership.*' 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  primary  base  for  the  distribution  of  school  funds,  there  is 
laken,  during  the  month  of  April,  each  year,  a  census  of  all  the  children  in  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years.  The  term  "  census  children  *'  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  term  "  children  of  school  age,**  as  the  latter  embraces  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

The  method  of  distribution  is  unique,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  enumeration  and  aver- 
age daily  attendance  methods.  Its  strong  point  is  the  marked  recognition  it  gives  to  the 
principle  that  the  state,  as  a  whole,  is  interested  in  the  education  of  all  its  citizens.  To 
that  end  the  rich  and  populous  centers  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  poor  and  sparsely 
settled  districts.  At  the  same  time  the  local  and  county  taxes  imposed  are  a  constant 
reminder  that  each  locality  must  share  with  the  state  the  responsibility  of  educating  its 
youth. 

All  state  school  moneys  are  apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school-census  children,  as  shown 
by  the  returns  of  the  school-census  marshsds  of  the  preceding  school  year,  and  the  moneys 
so  apportioned  are  distributed  to  the  several  county  treasurers  by  the  state  treasurer,  on 
the  order  of  the  state  superintendent 

The  county  school  funds  are  collected  by  the  county  tax  collector,  and  turned  over  by 
him  through  the  county  auditor  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  is  the  custodian  of  all  school 
funds.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  county  auditor  to  notify  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
df  all  school  moneys  received — both  state  and  county.  The  entire  revenue  is  distributed  by 
he  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  various  school  districts  (including  cities)  on  the 
^asis  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  which  each  district  is  entitled.  This  number  is  deter- 
mined by  csdcnlating  one  teacher  for  every  seventy  census  children,  or  fraction  thereof  of 
ot  less  than  twenty  census  children,  in  the  district.  He  then  apportions  to  each  district 
500  for  every  teacher  assigned  to  it.  Should  a  district  have  less  than  twenty  and  more 
\M,Tk  nine  census  children,  he  must  apportion  to  it  only  I400.  Districts  having  less  than 
sn  census  children  lapse,  unless  supported  by  voluntary  contribution.'  Such  districts 
sually  lapse,  their  territory  being  absorbed  by  adjoining  districts.  This  provision  of  the 
%w  is  not  intended  to  govern  the  number  of  teachers  actually  employed  by  a  district ;  it 
Imply  furnishes  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  money  to  which  a  school  district 
s  annually  entitled  from  the  public  funds. 

All  school  money  remaining  on  hand  after  distributing  $500  (or  $400,  as  the  case  may 
be)  per  teacher  is  apportioned  to  the  several  districts  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily 
Lttendance  in  each  district  during  the  preceding  school  year.  The  amount  varies  in  the 
lififerent  counties,  ranging  from  %2  or  $3  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few 
sparsely  settled  counties  to  %\o  or  %\2  in  the  more  densely  populated.  The  average  for 
ibe  entire  state  is  not  far  from  $8  for  every  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 

In  distributing  the  school  money  the  county  superintendent  considers  each  city  in  the 
irounty,  no  matter  how  large,  simply  as  a  school  district,  which  it  is  under  the  law ;  and 
Eor  this  purpose  each  city  superintendent  must  report  school  statistics  to  the  county  super- 
ntendent,  just  as  does  the  teacher  in  the  most  insignificant  district  in  the  county. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  distribution,  suppose  district '*  A  "  has  a  census 
roll  of  1,000  children,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  600  for  the  preceding  school  year. 
*rhe  county  superintendent  discovers  from  the  school  statistics  in  his  office,  after  apportion- 
ing ^500  for  each  teacher  in  iht  county,  that  the  amounl  pei  cYi\\d  ui  ^n«.t%%«.  ^"t^^)  ^\KVd^- 
MDce  13  $8.    Dividing  1,000  by  70,  we  find- that  "  A**  \s  a  "  WXfctu-VtwXitx  ^YbVcvcv:^    Vv*f 
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hundred  dollars  multiplied  by  1 5,  plus  $8  multiplied  by6oo»  equals  |i2,300»  the  amount 
that  "  A  "  receives  in  a  year  from  the  state  and  county  school  funds. 

As  before  remarked,  the  treasurer  of  each  county  is  the  custodian  of  all  school  funds ; 
all  orders  on  said  funds  drawn  by  the  local  district  or  city  authorities  must  pass  through 
the  hands  of,  and  be  approved  by,  the  county  superintendent  before  they  can  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer. 

It  might  be  urged  that  such  a  system,  while  it  guards  the  educational  rights  of  chil- 
dren in  the  poorer  districts,  may  overstimulate  a  desire  for  the  creation  of  new  school 
districts.  It  has  that  tendency,  but  the  state  has  thrown  some  safeguards  around  it 
(sdthottgh  perhaps  not  yet  sufficient)  by  imposing  certain  restrictions  upon  the  creation  of 
new  districts  in  the  way  of  distance  from  the  nearest  schoolhouse  and  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  census  children  required.     Under  the  law  the  schools  of  the  state  are  enabled  to 

maintain  an  average  of  eight  and  seven-tenths  months  per  year. 

Samuel  T.  Black. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


APPENDIX  D. 
THE  COUNTY  AS  THE  UNIT  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  Richmond  county,  Ga.     (See  the  Educational  Review^  April,  1896.) 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  the  county  or  township  is  the  proper  unit  of  educational 
organization.  If  one  system  of  schools  can  be  made  to  extend  over  a  whole  county, 
including  the  city  and  villages,  the  organization  will  be  upon  a  basis  of  territory.  By  this 
means  the  entire  country  can  after  awhile  be  brought  under  a  uniform  organization.  So 
long  as  the  organization  is  by  cities  we  merely  organize  by  locality,  which  can  never  be 
uniform  or  entire.  It  will  always  remain  a  one-sided  development.  A  proper  policy  is  to 
induce  the  people  hereafter  to  organize  by  area  rather  than  by  spots.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  give  to  the  rural  child  the  same  school  advantages  as  to  the  city  child,  and 
there  is  every  reason  in  equity  and  good  sense  why  these  advantages  should  be  the  same. 

I  come  from  an  illustration  ot  this  kind  of  organization,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
tell  something  of  the  schools  of  Richmond  county,  Ga.,  in  which  county  is  situated  the 
thriving  city  of  Augusta.  Here  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  in  operation  what 
is  known  as  the  county  S3rstem. 

One  board  of  education,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one-third  of  the  membership  expiring  every  year,  has  charge  of  the 
entire  school  interests  of  the  city  of  Augusta  and  of  the  county  of  Richmond.  This  board 
of  education  has  the  unique  power  of  levying  a  school  tax  directly  upon  the  people  of  the 
county,  without  revision  by  any  other  authority  and  without  any  limit  as  to  rate  or  amount. 
The  school  tax  is  levied  and  collected  as  a  uniform  rate  upon  all  property  of  the  county, 
whether  it  is  in  the  city  or  out  of  it.  This  forms  the  general  school  fund  of  the  county, 
supplemented  by  the  state  appropriation. 

When  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  this  fund  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  amount  raised 
by  any  ward  of  the  city  or  any  district  of  the  county,  but  the  fund  is  distributed  according 
to  the  necessities  of  each  ward  and  district,  determined  by  the  number  of  children  to  be  edu- 
cated. The  school  fund  of  the  whole  county  is  raised  by  a  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the 
county,  and  is  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  the  school  population  of  each  community. 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  community  rich  in  naught  else  but  children  will  get  a  flourishing 
JchooJ  paid  for  by  its  wealthier  but  less  fortunate  nexgYvbois. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  3  large  part  of  the  money  paid  \>y  V\ift  c\V>)  \&  «3ucl^m22c3  ii^iesBL^aDk 
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the  rural  districts,  for  the  city  has  nine-tenths  of  the  taxable  property,  but  only  thr 
fourths  of  the  school  population.  So  it  happens  that  the  rural  schools  pay  one-tenth 
the  school  tax  and  receive  the  benefit  of  one-fourth  of  it.  Augusta  has  spent  in  the  p 
twenty  years  the  sum  of  |20o,ooo  in  building  schoolhouses  and  paying  school-teachers 
the  children  who  live  in  the  country  districts  around  her.  Augusta  has  shown  her  fs 
in  the  proposition  that  every  city  needs  to  be  environed  by  an  intelligent,  industrious,  s 
contented  population. 

When  it  comes  t#  the  teachers  the  same  qualifications  are  demanded  for  rural  schc 
as  for  city  schools.  Upon  the  regular  examination  terms,  and  upon  issuing  of  licen 
to  teach,  an  applicant  does  not  know  whether  he  will  teach  in  the  city  or  out  of  it,  and 
many  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  And  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  tb 
are  young  women  graduates  of  normal  colleges  doing  high-grade  work  in  country  schc 
ten  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  doing  it  happily  and  cheerfully.  We  beli 
firmly  in  the  further  proposition  that  a  country  school  is  entitled  to  as  good  a  teacher  a 
city  school,  and  that  those  who  live  in  the  fields  are  as  deserving  of  education  as  th 
who  dwell  beside  the  asphalt.  Carlyle  must  have  had  a  country  child  in  his  mind  wl 
he  said  :  "  This  I  consider  a  great  tragedy  :  that  one  soul  should  remain  in  ignorance  t 
had  capacity  for  higher  things." 

The  teachers  are  treated  as  nearly  alike  as  can  be.  City  and  country  teachers 
paid  about  the  same  salary.  They  get  it  at  the  end  of  ever>'  month  and  on  the  sa 
day.  The  certainty  and  the  regularity  of  a  fixed  compensation  create  a  sense  of  secui 
safety,  and  comfort  for  a  teacher,  and  accordingly  increase  his  efficiency.  No  teac 
can  do  his  best  work  when  he  works  at  starvation  rates,  is  paid  once  every  th 
or  four  months,  and  often  in  scrip  that  he  must  discount.  There  is  much  philosophy  { 
also  economy  in  the  maxim  that  advises  us  to  pay  a  public  servant  well  and  watch  1 
closely.  So  we  draw  no  distinction  of  locality.  First-class  work  is  worth  as  much  twe 
miles  from  town  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  schools  of  the  county  all  run  nine  calendar  months.  They  all  begin  at  the  sa 
time  and  close  at  the  same  time.  During  the  last  year  every  child  of  the  county,  rega 
less  of  where  he  lived,  was  offered  nine  months  of  actual  tuition. 

So  far  as  schoolhouses  are  concerned,  these  are  located  in  rural  districts  so  as  tc 
on  an  average  of  four  miles  apart.  No  child  is  out  of  walking  distance  of  a  school  o] 
nine  months  in  the  year  and  taught  by  a  good  teacher.  These  houses  are  owned  by 
board  of  education  amd  cost  from  $300  to  $2,500  each,  according  to  size  and  equipmeni 

One  superintendent  has  charge  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  county.  The  same  deg 
of  efficiency  that  should  attend  the  supervision  of  city  schools  is  likewise  extended  to 
country  schools.  An  expert  teacher  for  all  is  the  theory,  and,  so  far  as  human  effort 
avail,  it  is  carried  out  in  practice.  The  same  course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  the  pu; 
and  the  same  course  of  professional  reading  is  required  of  the  teachers.  The  teacher 
the  city  schools  meet  for  instruction  once  a  week,  the  teachers  of  the  country  schools  n 
once  a  month,  amd  in  addition  have  a  two-months'  institute  in  the  summer  months. 


APPENDIX  E. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  AND  DISTRICT  SYSTEMS 

The  subcommittee  has  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  townsl 
unit  and  independent-district  systems  of  carrying  on  common  schools.     Naturally,  it 
difficult  thing  to  come  at,  as  the  elements  entering  into  the  problem  are  so  fluctuati 
Some  testimony  is  presented  below  from  three  weW-knoNviv  %laXt-%Q>\oc\  ^^Lfct^s^Lv^t.' 
giwen  ia  tmpoase  to  the  inquiries  of  the  committee. 
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I.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edacation : 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  without  a  great  deal  of  special  investigation  to  fur- 
nish figures  or  statistics  to  show  that  the  town  plan  is  either  cheaper  or  more  expensive 
than  the  district  plan.  The  expenditures  for  schools  in  Massachusetts  have  been  gradu- 
ally increasing,  because  of  better  buildings,  better  sanitation,  better  equipment,  better 
teachers,  and  better  salaries.  I  have  a  sth>ng  conviction,  however,  that  the  same  amount 
of  money  may  be  made  to  go  much  further  under  town  management  than  under  district  in 
the  way  of  securing  greater  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

We  are  consolidating  our  scattered  and  thinly  attended  schools  quite  extensively  in 
our  rural  towns,  and  transporting  the  children.  In  this  way  towns  frequently  save  a  little 
money,  while  providing  better  accommodations  and  securing  better  teachers.  But  the 
argument  we  use  in  favor  of  such  consolidation  is  not  the  economical  one ;  it  is  the  educa- 
tionsd  one,  rather,  that  the  school  efficiency  is  thus  increased. 

II.  Charles  D.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education : 

It  is  hardly  right  to  say  that  the  district  system  [in  Connecticut]  is  an  independent 
system.  The  town  still  remains  the  unit  of  financial  management.  All  money  from  the 
state  treasury  goes  to  the  town,  is  added  to  the  town  tax,  and  then  is  distributed  by  the 
town  board  of  apportionment  to  the  several  districts.  In  only  138  of  the  1,400  districts  is 
a  tax  laid.  These  districts  have  the  power  to  tax  themselves,  but  you  will  see  that  they 
seldom  exercise  it  A  few  districts,  probably  not  more  than  twenty-five,  support  their 
schools  in  part  by  district  tax.  The  remainder  of  the  districts  mentioned  have  taxed 
themselves  for  occasional  expenses,  like  insurance,  repairs,  or  perhaps  for  buUding  a 
schoolhouse. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  two  systems,  ....  it  must  always  be  said,  and  I  impress 
that  upon  those  to  whom  I  speak,  that  the  two  cannot  be  justly  compared,  except  by  going 
over  a  period  of  years.  When  towns  enter  upon  the  town  system,  they  are  likely  to 
increase  expenses,  if  their  previous  expenses  have  been  stingy  and  inadequate.  On  the 
contrary,  if  under  the  district  system  they  have  been  liberal,  the  economy  which  the  town 
system  permits  will  enable  them  to  reduce  their  expenses.  It  follows,  then,  that  you  would 
have  to  know  the  policy  under  the  district  system  before  you  could  judge  whether  the  town 
system  had  made  a  difference  in  the  case.  The  tendency  in  the  large  districts  in  this  state 
is  to  become  practically  independent,  and  to  support  the  schools  liberally  under  the  dis- 
trict system.  There  are  advantages  of  directness,  power  to  borrow  money,  etc.,  which 
make  it  possible  to  secure  liberal  appropriations  in  large  districts.  The  tendency  in  small 
districts  is  to  diminish  the  cost  because  there  are  few  children. 

As  a  result,  taking  the  average  district,  the  town  system  shows  in  this  state  very  much 
better  schools,  so  far  as '  instruction  is  concerned,  as  well  as  more  efficient  administration. 
It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  illustrate  this  by  numerous  examples.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  legislation  compelling  all  towns  to  accept  the  town  system.  We  are, 
however,  advancing  slowly  toward  that  result  by  popular  vote.  In  the  last  year  eleven 
towns  voted  to  adopt  the  town  system,  and  now,  out  of  168,  fifty-four  are  under  town 
systems.  It  comes  slowly,  but  it  is  coming  as  a  result  of  a  change  of  heart  and  of  an 
endeavor  to  make  better  schools. 

III.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Maine  : 

There  is  some  justice  in  the  claim  that  the  district  system  is,  in  one  sense,  cheaper 

than  the  township  system.    Under  the  district  system  the  schools  were  maintained  for 

a  much  less  number  of  weeks  than  under  the  town  system,  especially  in  small  districts. 

When  we  were  running  under  the  districl  sysUm,  paXxons  of  the  schools  were  willing 

to  bid  off  the  board  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  week  ;  someWmes  V\it>}  \m«x^^  >3B!t  \itv3bei 

wJtJiout  expense  to  the  district,  and  also  tumished  wood,  lep^Attd  VVt.  w^QcSObsMAft^ma.^ 
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kept  it  in  proper  condition  generally.    It  was  possible  to  have  longer  terms,  because 
these  contributions. 

Under  the  township  system  the  town  pafys  for  the  teacher's  wages  and  board,  and  b 
to  provide  the  wood,  make  the  repairs,  furnish  a  janitor,  and  provide  for  keeping  the  hov 
clean.  Shorter  terms  and  donations  made  the  old  district  school  cheap  in  the  sense 
using  but  a  small  amount  of  money.  It  was  also  cheap  in  another  sense.  It  was  usua 
taught  by  some  indigent  relative  of  the  agent.  But  in  Maine  we  are  not  entirely  free  frc 
this  curse,  even  under  the  township  S3rstem.  We  have  discovered  that  872  of  the  4,6 
teachers  of  Maine  are  related  to  or  connected  with  the  members  of  the  superintendl 
school  committees  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  an  unsafe  influence  in  securing  their  appoij 
ments.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  for  an  equal  length  of  terms,  if  all  the  servic 
rendered  and  materisds  furnished  are  paid  for,  the  township  system  is  much  mc 
economical  than  the  district  system.  It  is  also  true  that  when  the  conditions  prevail  tl 
are  indicated  above,  in  the  matter  of  money,  the  district  system  may  be  cheaper. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  declining  population  of  many  towns  and  counties,  and  even  larger  distric 
alfects  the  rural  schools  very  unfavorably.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

I.  Hon.  C.  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Ni 
York,  thus  forcibly  urges  the  need  of  consolidation  in  the  schools  of  that  state: 

"  In  i860  the  school  population  of  the  state  outside  of  its  cities  was  894,432. 
the  close  of  the  school  year  of  1895  the  school  population  of  the  state  outside  of  its  cit 
and  villages  containing  upwards  of  10,000  people  was  609,146,  a  decrease  of  285,286, 
upwards  of  31  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  school  districts  in  i860  was  11,358.  Wh 
the  number  of  school  children  has  decreased  during  that  time  nearly  one-third,  there  b 
been  substantially  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  rural  districts.  It  needs  no  argument 
riiow  that  die  antiquated  school-district  system,  which  served  the  people  so  well  in  i8( 
has  outgrown  its  usefulness,  and  that,  if  the  state  of  New  York  desires  to  keep  pace  w 
jidjoinlng  states  in  the  advancement  of  her  educational  interests,  some  new  system  mi 
be  devised. 

"  The  township  system,  or  some  unit  larger  than  the  present  system,  in  my  judgme 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  until  the  state  shall  have  adopted  that  syst< 
its  rural  schools  will  continue  to  decline  in  efficiency.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  bet 
school  in  America  than  the  union  free  school  and  village  school  of  our  state,  but  t 
results  there  obtained  cannot  possibly  be  achieved  in  the  weak  rural  districts,  where  t 
average  attendance  is  less  than  twenty  pupils,  and,  as  shown  above,  in  nearly  3,000  d 
tricts  less  than  ten.  The  ambitions  and  rivalries  of  the  students  —  incentives  to  grea 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  —  which  prevailed  thirty-five  years  ago  in  these  coum 
districts  no  longer  exist.  The  school  is  lifeless,  cannot  be  graded,  there  is  little  enthu 
asm  among  the  students,  and  that  activity  and  earnestness  which  come  from  numbers  s 
entirely  lacking.**  (Report  for  1894-95,  pp.  x,  xi.) 

II.  The  arguments  for  the  reform  have  been  luminously  stated  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Eds( 
one  of  the  Massachusetts  state  agents,  as  follows  (Fifty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  t 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1893-94,  pp.  215-17): 

CamsoKdatiam  and  Transportation, — There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  int 
ligent  and  progressive  communities  to  close  the  small  schools  in  remote  districts  and 
tnui^KifftckildreD  10  iibtf^rscfed  schools  oi  the  villages,  where  beUei  c\a;^\^c>.\\oxk,\^ 
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radiDg,  and  better  teaching  are  the  rule.  This  is  done  not  so  much  from  an  economic 
tandpoint  as  because  of  the  Brm  conviction  that  the  children  receive  greater  edacational 
dvantages  there  than  in  the  small,  ungraded  schools. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  back  districts  is  small,  and  growing  less  every  year. 
\^ith  few  children  and  small  classes  there  can  be  but  little  enthusiasm  and  progress. 

The  leading  arguments  in  favor  of  the  movement  are  : 

1.  It  permits  a  better  grading  of  the  schools  and  classification  of  pupils.  Consolida- 
on  allows  pupils  to  be  placed  where  they  can  work  to  the  best  advantage  ;  ,lbe  various 
ubjects  of  study  to  be  wisely  selected  and  correlated,  and  more  time  to  be  given  to  reci- 
ition. 

2.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  thorough  work  in  special  branches,  such  as  drawing, 
msic,  and  nature  study.     It  also  allows  an  enrichment  in  other  lines. 

3.  It  opens  the  doors  to  more  weeks  of  schooling  and  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
'he  people  in  villages  almost  invariably  lengthen  the  school  year  and  support  a  high 
chool  for  advanced  pupils. 

4.  It  insures  the  employment  and  retention  of  better  teachers.  Teachers  in  small, 
ngraded  schools  are  usually  of  limited  education,  training,  or  experience,  or  are  past  the 
ge  of  competition.  The  salaries  paid  in  cities  and  villages  allow  a  wide  range  in  the 
election  of  teachers. 

5.  It  makes  the  work  of  the  specialist  and  supervisor  far  more  effective.  Their  plans 
nd  efforts  can  all  be  concentrated  into  something  tangible. 

6.  It  adds  the  stimulating  influences  of  large  classes,  with  the  resulting  enthusiasm 
nd  generous  rivalry.     The  discipline  and  training  obtained  are  invaluable. 

7.  It  affords  the  broader  companionship  and  culture  that  come  from  association. 

8.  It  results  in  a  better  attendance  of  pupils,  as  proved  by  experience  in  towns  where 
tie  plan  has  been  thoroughly  tried. 

9.  It  leads  to  better  school  buildings,  better  equipment,  a  larger  supply  of  books, 
harts,  maps,  and  apparatus.  All  these  naturally  follow  a  concentration  of  people,  wealth, 
nd  effort,  and  aid  in  making  good  schools.  The  large  expenditure  implied  in  these  better 
ppointments  is  wise  economy,  for  the  cost  per  pupil  is  really  much  less  than  the  cost  in 
mall  and  widely  separated  schools. 

10.  And,  again,  it  quickens  public  interest  in  the  schools.  Pride  in  the  quality  of  the 
rork  done  secures  a  greater  sympathy  and  better  fellowship  throughout  the  town. 

Mr.  Edson  reports  that  the  following  objections  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts : 

1.  Depreciation  of  property ;  decreased  valuation  of  farms  in  districts  where  schools 
re  closed. 

2.  Dislike  to  send  young  children  to  school  far  from  home,  away  from  the  oversight 
f  parents ;  and  to  provide  a  cold  lunch  for  them  rather  than  a  warm  dinner. 

3.  Danger  to  health  and  morals  ;  children  obliged  to  travel  too  far  in  cold  and  stormy 
reather;  obliged  to  walk  a  portion  of  the  way  to  meet  the  team,  and  then  to  ride  to  school 
B  damp  clothing  and  with  wet  feet ;  unsuitable  conveyance  and  uncertain  driver ;  asso- 
iation  with  so  many  children  of  all  classes  and  conditions ;  lack  of  proper  oversight  dur- 
ig  the  noon  hour. 

4.  Insufficient  and  unsuitable  clothing ;  expense  to  parents  of  properly  clothing  theii 
hildren. 

5.  Difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  conveyance  on  reasonable  terms,  or,  if  the  parent 
\  allowed  compensation,  of  agreeing  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  parents  and 
iwB  ofBciah. 

6.  Local  jealousy;   an  acknowledgment  lYval  soxci^  oXYiei  ^i^cIvotl  of  the  town  has 
ater  advantages  and  is  outstripping  any  othet  \ocaY\\,'^', 
7'  Natural  proneness  of  some  people  lo  oV)ecl  Vo  vYi^  r^moNiX  oV  %m<|  %MMnX\»Ar 
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aui^  or  to  any  innoyatioxi,  however  worthy  the  measure  or  however  well  received  else- 


To  diese  objections  Mr.  Edson,  who  is  one  of  the  most  competent  of  authorities, 
plies: 

The  first  one  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  any  level-headed  man  with  children  to 

educated  will  place  a  higher  value  on  the  quality  of  the  schools  and  the  school  spirit  in 

community  than  upon  the  number  and  accessibility  of  the  schools.    Experience  has 

monstrated  the  fact  that  property  in  towns  committed  to  this  plan  has  appreciated  rather 

an  depreciated  in  value. 

The  second  and  third  objections  are  the  most  serious.     It  behooves  school  authorities 
see  that  the  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     Suitable  conveyances,  covered,  should 
provided,  and  competent,  careful  drivers  selected.    No  risks  should  be  taken.     During 
e  noon  hour  some  teacher  should  remain  with  the  children  who  carry  luncheon. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  objections  have  no  great  weight    The  last  one  has  great 
-influence  with  those  people  who  choose  to  live,  move,  and  die  as  did  their  ancestors,  on  the 
leory  that  this  is  the  last  generation,  and  that  any  specisd  efforts  at  improvement  are  just 
much  more  than  is  wise  or  necessary. 

III.  The  experiment  in  consolidation  now  in  progress  in  northeastern  Ohio  is  of  such 
'sterest  and  promise  as  to  warrant  extracts  from  the  annual  reports  for  1895-96  of  the  two 
superintendents  who  have  been  most  prominent  in  the  work.    This  recent  movement  may 
ye  an  interest  for  some  minds  that  earlier  movements  would  not  possess. 

I.   Extracts   from  the  report  of  Mr.  F.  £.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  Kingsville, 
-^^shtabula  county: 

The  new  school  Sjrstem,  which  is  known  as  the  Kingsville  system  of  education,  has 
n  formulated  and  introduced  with  marked  success. 
By  this  system  the  pupils  of  the  subdistricts  are  given  the  same  advantages  for 
btaining  an  education  as  the  village  pupils,  and  this  result  has  been  obtained  without 
^orking  any  disadvantage  to  the  village  pupils,  for  we  have  been  enabled  to  open  a  new 
•m  and  supply  another  teacher  in  the  village  schools,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  grades 
^>l  each  room  and  giving  sdl  the  pupils  better  school  advantages.  We  have  sufficient  room 
^^t  for  several  more  pupils  without  crowding  the  rooms. 

The  pupils  of  the  subdistricts  have  not  only  been  given  the   advantage  of  more 

^^  tended  associations  and  larger  classes  with  which  to  recite,  but  they  have  also  the 

^•^vantages  of  a  school  where  the  teacher  has  fewer  recitations  and  can  give  more  time 

^•^d  attention  to  each  recitation ;  thus  the  pupil's  progress  is  much  more  rapid  than  is 

S^ossible  in  a  school  where  there  are  three  times  as  many  classes  and  one-sixth  the  number 

^^f  pupils.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  depends  more  upon  the  number  of 

^^lasses  to  recite  than  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.     It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  note 

^^at  the  attendance  in  the  subdistricts  that  have  availed  themselves  of  the  new  system 

Was  increased  from  50  to  150  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  and  a  larger  increase  in  all  cases; 

^be  daily  attendance  in  the  same  subdistricts  has  increased  from  50  or  60  per  cent,  to  90 

^^r  95  P^'''  cent,  thus  increasing  greatly  the  returns  from  the  school  fund  invested.    This 

lias  been  accomplished  at  a  saving  of  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  in 

%he  three  years. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  citizens  of  Kingsville  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
progressive  and  energetic  spirit  in  being  pioneers  in  formulating  and  placing  in  opera- 
tion a  system  of  education  superior  to  any  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  which  is  to  be  the 
system  of  the  future.  The  Board  of  Education  has  been  enabled,  under  the  new  school 
law,  to  conduct  its  financial  matters  by  better  business  methods,  buying  its  supplies  in 
quantities  and  letting  its  contracts  on  competitive  bids,  aiid  b'j  cwlVi«Xvlvci%^^  v^c^k^. 
tboM  Mving  many  needless  expenses. 
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Since  the  schools  were  centralized  the  incidental  expenses  have  decreased  from  ^00 
to  1 1  »i  00  per  year,  to  from  $400  to  $600  per  year.  All  other  expenses  have  also  decreased, 
which  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  compiled  from  the  clerk's  records : 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION   OF   KINGSVILLE,  O. 

1889-^0, I3.248.O5 

1890-91,     .---.-  3.716.23 

1891-92,  .....  3*183.54 

Total  for  three  years,    -  •  •  ^10,147.82 

1892-93, ^3.153.44 

1893-^4. 3.072.73 

1894-95  ......    2.831.20 


Total  for  three  years,    -  -  -        •      $9,057.37 

In  giving  these  figures  we  have  deducted  the  $600  with  interest  which  was  borrowed 
in  1889,  and  has  been  paid  during  the  past  three  years. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  permanent  improvements  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  during  the  past  three  years  are  nearly  double  the  amount  made  during  the 
preceding  three  years. 

2.  Extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Adams,  Superintendent  of  Madison  Town- 
ship, Lake  county. 

In  my  report  to  the  board  one  year  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  very  low  average 
attendance  in  some  of  our  schools,  the  great  expense  per  capita  of  educating  the  pupils 
in  those  small  schools,  and  to  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm therein,  good  results  could  not  be  obtained,  and  suggested  the  plan  of  consolidation 
as  the  proper  solution  to  the  difficulties. 

Acting  upon  my  suggestion,  the  board,  having  in  view  only  the  best  interest  of  the 
children  for  whom  our  schools  exist,  voted  to  consolidate  three  subdistricts  at  North 
Madison,  No.  16  and  No.  3  with  No.  12,  and  also  three  at  Unionville,  No.  10  and  No.  11 
with  No.  4,  arrangements  being  made  with  the  school  board  of  Harpersfield  tovmship 
whereby  the  pupils  of  Subdistrict  No.  I,  of  said  township,  might  attend  the  school  at 
Unioitville  upon  payment  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Harpersfield  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Madison  township  the  sum  of  $140  tuition. 

Our  school  opened  with  two  teachers  and  with  an  attendance  of  ninety-three  pupils. 
This  was  certainly  more  than  the  number  for  which  we  had  planned,  and  was  a  great 
surprise  to  me,  for  from  No.  10,  in  which  subdistrict  there  had  been  the  previous  year  an 
attendance  of  only  ten  pupils,  there  came  eighteen ;  from  No.  11,  in  which  there  had  been 
an  attendance  of  only  eight  pupils,  there  came  eighteen,  and  from  the  Harpersfield  district, 
in  which  there  had  been  an  attendance  of  fourteen  pupils,  there  came  twenty-three.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  was  107,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy- 
three. 

Having  tried  the  new  plan  for  a  year,  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  experience 
with  us ;  therefore,  let  us  now  candidly  look  at  the  results.     First,  I  wish  you  to  know 
what  the  patrons  of  the  consolidated  school  think  of  the  plan,  and  then  to  give  you,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  some  of  my  own  observations.     All  the  patrons  in  the  school  of  Sub- 
district  No.   10  of  Madison,   and  in   Subdistrict  No.   I  of  Harpersfield,  have  signed  a 
paper  stating  that  they  are  well  pleased  with  the  plan  and  its  results,  and  asking  their 
respective  boards  to  continue  the  plan  another  year.     While  there  has  been  no  canvass  at 
Unionville,  Subdistrict  No.  4,  to  ascertain  what  the  people  there  think  of  the  plan,  jret 
from  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  confident  that  they  are  unanimous  in  its  support.    The 
foregoing  represents  the  opinion  of  patrons  who  seivd  e\gYA.>j-TvvQfc  oV  ^t.  wi^w^VbktA 
'Jbis  school.     A  large  majority  of  the   patrons  m  SubdislncV'^o.  i'*^,'w^^«»BA.«^\*«Bk. 
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of  the  107  pupils  to  the  school  in  question,  have  publicly  expressed  themseWes  ms  beinj 
dissatisfied  with  the  plan,  and  that  under  it  their  children  have  not  received  the  educa 
tional  advantages  which  they  ought  to  have  received.     Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Following  are  some  of  the  good  results  which  have  come  under  my  personal  obser 
vation  r 

1.  A  much  larger  per  cent,  of  enumerated  pupils  enrolled. 

2.  No  tardiness  among  the  transported  pupils. 

3.  Irregular  attendance  reduced,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  transported  pupili 
from  two  subdistricts  being  each  ninety-four  per  cent.,  the  highest  in  the  township. 

4.  Pupils  can  be  better  classified  and  graded. 

5.  No  wet  feet  or  clothing,  nor  colds  resulting  therefrom. 

6.  No  quarreling,  improper  language,  or  improper  conduct  on  the  way  to  and  f  ron 
school. 

7.  Pupils  under  the  care  of  responsible  persons  from  the  time  they  leave  home  in  thi 
morning  until  they  return  at  night 

8.  Pupils  can  have  the  advantage  of  better  schoolrooms,  better  heated,  better  ventilatec 
and  better  supplied  with  apparatus,  etc. 

9.  Pupils  have  the  advantage  of  that  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  confidence  which  larg< 
classes  always  bring. 

10.  Better  teachers  can  be  employed,  hence  better  schools. 

1 1.  The  plan  insures  more  thorough  and  complete  supervision. 

12.  It  is  more  economical.  Under  the  new  plan  the  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  on  th< 
basis  of  total  enrollment  has  been  reduced  from  |i6  to  $10.48;  on  the  basis  of  average 
daily  attendance,  from  I26.66  to  1 1 6.07.  This  statement  is  for  the  pupils  in  said  Sub 
districts  Nos.  10  and  11. 

13.  A  trisd  of  this  plan  of  consolidating  our  schools  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  a  ste|: 
in  the  direction  toward  whatever  advantages  a  well-graded  and  well-classified  school  0I 
three  or  four  teachers  has  over  a  school  of  one  teacher  with  five  to  eight  grades,  and  witl 
about  as  much  time  for  each  recitation  as  is  needed  to  properly  assign  the  next  lesson. 

I  am  now  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  consolidation,  or  central- 
ization,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  true  solution  to  the  country-school  problem. 

In  a  private  letter,  of  recent  date,  Mr.  Adams  says,  since  his  report  was  made,  con- 
solidated schools  have  been  established  at  two  other  points  in  Madison,  at  one  place  foui 
schools,  at  the  other  three,  each  with  two  teachers.  This  makes  Bve  in  the  township  (whici: 
is  a  very  large  one,  owing  to  the  "gore"  on  the  lake).  Five  teams  are  employed  tc 
transport  papils,  at  a  cost  of  about  |i  a  day  for  a  team.  Every  conveyance  carries  aboul 
eighteen  pupils.  There  is  no  trouble  in  transporting  the  pupils,  even  the  youngest,  three 
and  a  half  miles,  which  is  the  greatest  distance.  In  1895  there  were  eighteen  schools  in 
Madison,  with  an  average  attendance  of  217;  in  1896  the  number  was  fourteen,  with  an 
average  of  260 ;  this  year  there  are  ten  schools,  with  an  average  that  will  reach  over  300, 
The  total  expense  will  be  about  the  same  in  this  township  as  under  the  old  plan,  but  the 
cost  per  pupil  will  be  much  less.  Mr.  Adams  adds  that  the  new  plan  is  rapidly  growin^^ 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  belief  is  spreading  that  the  new  system  is  sure  to  prevail 
generally  in  northeastern  Ohio. 

3.  The  lollowing  advertisement  well  illustrates  the  care  that  is  taken  in  Madison 
township  to  lecme  suitable  transportation  for  school  children : 

NOTICE  TO  BIDDERS 
rOB  TVANSPOrrATION  OF  PUPILS  or  THE  TOWKSHIP  SCHOOLS. 

Bids  lor  Hie  transportation  of  pupils  of  the  Madison  township  schools  over  the  fol- 
lowing rontet  viO  be  Ttcci\ed  at  the  office  of  the  Township  CVexV  ^ieA\\  ¥i\4v)«Vq^^  x^ 
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Route  A.  Beginning  at  County  Line  on  the  North  Ridge  road  and  running  west  on 
said  road  to  schoolhouse  in  Dist.  No.  12. 

Route  B.  Beginning  at  Perry  Line  on  the  North  Ridge  road  and  running  east  to 
schoolhouse  in  Dist.  No.  12. 

Route  C.  Beginning  on  Middle  Ridge  road  at  residence  of  N.  Badger,  running  thence 
west  on  said  road  to  the  residence  of  Rev.  J.  Sandford,  thence  north  to  schoolhouse  in 
Dist.  No.  12. 

Route  D.  Beginning  at  Perry  Line  on  River  road,  and  running  thence  east  on  said 
road  to  schoolhouse  in  Dist.  No.  6. 

Route  E.  Beginning  at  the  Hartman  farm,  thence  by  Bennett  road  to  Chapel  road, 
thence  east  to  A.  R.  Monroe's,  thence  west  on  Chapel  road  to  schoolhouse  in  Dist. 
No.  13. 

Route  F.  Beginning  at  residence  of  J.  H.  Clark  and  running  east  on  Chapel  road 
to  schoolhouse  in  Dist.  No.  13. 

All  whose  bids  are  accepted  will  be  required  to  sign  a  contract  by  which  they  agree : 

1.  To  furnish  a  suitable  vehicle  with  sufficient  seating  capacity  to  convey  all  the 
pupils  properly  belonging  to  their  route,  and  acceptable  to  the  Committee  on  Transportation. 

2.  To  furnish  all  necessary  robes,  blankets,  etc.,  to  keep  the  children  comfortable ; 
and  in  severe  weather  the  conveyance  must  be  properly  heated  by  oil  stoves  or  soap 
stones. 

3.  To  provide  a  good  and  reliable  team  of  horses,  and  a  driver  who  is  trustworthy, 
and  who  shall  have  control  of  all  the  pupils  while  under  his  charge,  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct  Said  driver  and  team  to  be  acceptable  to  the  said  Committee 
on  Transportation. 

4.  To  deliver  the  pupils  at  their  respective  stations  not  earlier  than  8:30A.  ic.  nor 
later  than  8: 50  A.  M.,  and  to  leave  at  4:05  p.  m.  (sun  time). 

Each  contractor  shall  give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  contract  in  the  sum 
of  $100,  with  sureties  approved  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the  board. 
The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids. 
By  order  of  the  committee.  C.  G.  Ensign,  Cierk, 

4.  Hon.  T.  J.  Clapp,  an  active  business  man  of  Geauga  county,  who  has  also  done 
good  service  in  the  legislature,  makes  a  very  flattering  report  of  this  work,  in  private  letters 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He  sa3rs  the  centralization  movement  is  spreading 
rapidly ;  many  townships  are  using  it,  and  all  are  delighted  with  the  result.  The  feeling 
is  becoming  common  that  the  old  district  school  does  not  "measure  up"  to  the  demands 
of  the  time,  and  that  centralization  is  the  only  hope  of  giving  to  all  the  children  the 
educational  advantages  which  they  need  to  keep  pace  with  the  city  and  town  schools 
The  higher  educational  advantages  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children.  The 
pupils  riding  three  and  four  miles  to  reach  school  come  to  the  schoolhouse  in  better 
condition  than  those  who  walk  only  half  a  mile.  Mr.  Clapp  remarks  that  in  his  town- 
ship the  old  wooden  schoolhouses  have  been  abandoned,  and  a  new  brick  school- 
house  has  been  built  at  the  center  of  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  large  enough  to  hold 
the  single  township  school. 

IV.  The  following  reports  the  first  transportation  experiment  in  this  country : 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

My  dear  Dr.  Harris  :  I  received  the  draft  of  your  report  for  rural  schools ;  also 
the  pamphlet  in  regard  to  carrying  pupils,  etc.    I  thank  you  for  them  very  much. 

i  Jooked  up  the  matter  of  carrying  pupils,  and  send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  from 
the  town  of  Quincy  for  the  years  1874  and  IS*}  S»  *^8^^^  M  ^•^^  kdwas,  Asa  Wellington, 
C  L,  Badger,  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Wm.  B.  Duggan,  and  ^as.  Yl.S\«Ldt.   V\vvi^\»  ^sw&^Vnfii 
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that  this  is  the  first  movement  in  the  direction  of  cmrrying  pupils  in  Massachusetts.  You 
will  notice  that  this  is  one  year  before  my  superintendency  in  Quincy.  From  the  report 
of  1875  <^d  1876,  my  first  report,  are  the  following  items,  page  139  : 

Lappan  Bros.,  conveying  children,       ...        1 129.00 
Joseph  T.  French,  "  "        .        .        .         .      392.50 

Francis  W.  Parker. 
Chicago,  III.,  December  22, 1896. 


EXTRACT  FROM  SCHOOL  REPORT,  QUINCY,  MASS.,  1874-75. 

CRANE  SCHOOL. 

A  reference  to  former  reports  of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  will  show  that  for 
many  years  the  condition  of  the  little  school  at  Germantown  has  been  steadily  unsatisfac- 
tory. Isolated  and  small,  classification  was  impossible,  emulation  unfelt,  and  enthusiasm 
absent  Ten  pupils  ranged  from  the  primer  to  the  proper  studies  of  a  high  school.  The 
most  conscientious  teacher  soon  lost  hope  and  energy  in  such  surroundings.  For  years 
committee  after  committee  has  striven  in  vain  to  afford  a  remedy.  During  the  past 
summer,  the  teacher,  who  has  been  laboring  there  for  a  considerable  period,  declared  hei 
intention  of  resigning  in  despair.  The  committee,  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  back- 
wardness and  lethargy  of  the  school,  was  unable  to  assign  the  fault  either  to  the  teacher  01 
to  the  pupils.  At  the  same  time,  it  became  evident  that  the  school  building  was  unfit  foi 
occupation  daring  another  winter  without  extensive  repairs.  It  was  indeed  shamefully 
dilapidated,  decayed,  and  dirty.  Competent  mechanics,  after  careful  survey,  estimated 
the  expense  of  necessary  repairs  to  be  at  least  five  hundred  dollars.  Besides  this  extraor- 
dinary outlay,  the  regular  expense  in  salary,  care  of  house  and  fuel,  incurred  to  maintain 
this  school  of  ten  scholars,  was  ^560  a  year.  And  yet  this  large  expense  availed  those 
ten  scholars  but  little  or  nothing.  The  committee,  therefore,  determined  to  try  by  exper- 
iment whether  or  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  this  department  the  outlay  might 
be  reduced  and  the  returns  increased.  It  ascertained  that  it  could  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  all  the  school  children  in  that  school  district  to  the  Coddington  school  for 
abont  ^420  3rearly,  and  it  thought  it  probable  that  when  there  they  would  be  aroused 
and  stimulated  by  the  transfer  to  a  large  and  graded  school.  The  result  has  fully  justified 
its  anticipations.  The  whole  number  upon  the  register  of  the  old  Crane  school  was 
twelve,  and  of  these  the  average  number  of  attendance  was  never  more  than  ten.  Now 
seventeen  are  daily  transported  to  the  Coddington  school  from  the  same  territory ;  and  so 
great  has  been  their  interest  that  the  attendance  among  them  has  been  almost  absolutely 
perfect.  Meanwhile,  both  from  the  reports  of  teachers  and  from  personal  observation,  the 
committee  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  making  a  progress  in  their  studies  which 
they  never  had  approached  at  Germantown.  For  these  reasons  the  committee  thinks  it 
decidedly  for  the  interest  of  the  town,  and  clearly  beneficial  for  the  pupils  concerned, 
that  the  present  experiment  should  be  prolonged  for  at  least  a  year  more.  It  is  persuaded 
that  this  policy  will  approve  its  wisdom  to  those  who  are  now  most  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
fairly  tried.  The  day  of  small,  ungraded,  remote,  and  isolated  schools  in  a  town  like 
Quincy  has  passed  away.  Only  absolute  necessity  can  now  justify  it.  Even  if  the  plan 
we  recommend  was  as  much  more  costly  as  it  is  really  less  costly  than  the  old  one,  we 
fthoold  not  hciitatc  to  urge  its  acceptance  as  decidedly  the  cheaper  and  better. 
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APPENDIX  G. 

ENRICHMENT  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  report,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  a  scheme  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  vitalization  of  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  by  means  of  subjects  drawn  from 
rural  life  and  surroundings.  We  do  not  deem  it  our  province  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the 
rural  school  programme,  much  less  the  broader  problems  of  the  country  school.  It  may, 
however,  conduce  to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  we  suggest  if  we  frankly  state  at  the 
outset  the  assumptions  on  which  we  have  proceeded. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  work  of  every  school,  rural  or  otherwise,  should 
embrace  subjects  drawn  from  its  environment  and  from  the  life  of  its  pupils.  We  assume 
that  it  should  do  this  — 

Because  children  should  be  taught  to  gather  culture,  knowledge,  and  inspiration  from 
everything  with  which  they  come  in  contact ; 

Because  children  should  acquire  the  habit  of  bringing  to  bear  their  knowledge  and 
their  mental  powers  upon  every  subject  of  thought  that  falls  within  their  experience ; 

Because  the  study  of  the  environment  is  especially  effective  in  discipline  and  inspira- 
tion, since  it  is  tangible,  vivid,  and  impressive,  and  awakens  strong  and  clear  concepts, 
and  produces  deep  and  lasting  educational  effects ; 

Because  mental  acquisitions  thus  associated  with  the  environment  will  be  constantly 
revived  by  recurrent  contact  with  it,  and  will  thus  be  refreshed  and  kept  alive  and  effec- 
tive; 

Because  the  basis  for  a  successful  study  of  the  unseen  and  the  intangible  is  best  laid 
in  clear  and  strong  impressions  of  things  seen  and  realized ; 

Because  the  school  work  is  thereby  made  directly  serviceable  to  the  work  of  life,  the 
value  of  immediate  and  practical  utility  being  added  to  the  superior  disciplinary  and 
inspirational  values ; 

Because  it  puts  life  and  soul  into  the  work  ; 

Because  it  serves  as  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  out-of-school  life  and  the  in- 
school  life ; 

Because,  in  time  (perhaps  not  at  once,  while  inherited  prejudices  last),  it  will  become 
a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  patrons  of  the  school  and  the  work  of  the  school. 

We  assume  that  a  rural  school,  to  be  a  true  rural  school,  must  take  tone  and  color 
from  rural  surroundings,  and  must  contribute  directly  to  the  enrichment  and  inspiration  of 
rural  life.  We  believe  that  this  will  aid  in  giving  meaning  and  attractiveness  to  life  in 
the  country. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  helpful  to  teachers 
in  making  use  of  rural  surroundings  to  enrich  the  work  of  country  schools  and  to  give 
vividness  to  the  various  formal  studies.  Our  space  being  severely  limited,  it  has  seemed 
best  to  develop  a  few  topics  with  some  little  fullness  and  let  these  suggest  the  treatment 
which  others  may  receive.  Those  which  we  have  been  forced  to  neglect  are  quite  as 
important  and  as  rich  in  good  material  as  the  ones  more  favored.  All  are  treated  too 
scantily.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  series  of  primers  or  a  manual  carefully  worked  out, 
embracing  information  as  well  as  suggestions.  But  perfected  tools  come  only  with  a  per- 
fected trade.  The  pioneer  work  must  be  done  with  poor  implements.  The  progress  of 
the  work  will  bring  better  facilities. 

We  shaU  certainly  be  met  with  the  criticism  that  the  suggested  work  is  impracticable, 
tliMt  the  teachers  cannot  cany  it  out.    This  \s  lat  loo  V.T\ie,V»i\.  noV  ^\wMt^  \i»fc. 
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here  and  there  will  be  a  center  of  education,  and  from  such  beginnings,  even  though  they 
may  be  small  and  scattered,  the  good  work  may  grow.  It  must  start  somewhere  and  some- 
how, or  must  have  many  little  starts  in  many  places  and  in  many  forms.  This  little  appendix 
does  not  hope  to  be  anything  but  a  passing  contribution  to  an  evolution  that  must  be  long 
and  doubtless  slow.  The  gravest  difficulty  lies  in  the  defective  education  of  our  teachers. 
To  remove  this  we  would  urge  every  normal  school  to  give  elaborate  courses  in  the  lines 
here  suggested,  and  to  recognize  in  other  ways  that  the  rural  school  furnishes  a  distinct 
problem  that  must  be  solved  in  its  own  way.  It  may  be  that  the  establishment  of  rural 
normal  schools  is  the  mode  of  solution.  We  would  urge  agricultural  colleges  to  give  short 
courses  on  rural  science  for  the  special  benefit  of  country  teachers,  and  to  educate  the 
people,  through  their  institutes  and  by  other  means,  to  appreciate  and  to  require  the  adap- 
tation of  the  rural  schools  to  rural  needs.  We  would  urge  upon  the  agricultural  colleges 
the  adaptation  and  publication  of  matter  on  rural  science  and  rural  economy  suitable  for 
educational  uses. 

We  begin  our  suggestions  with  the  siu^ace  features,  partly  because  a  study  of  them  is 
a  natural  foundation  for  that  of  the  remaining  environment,  and  partly  because  it  is  directly 
tributary  to  one  of  the  leading  formal  studies. 

I.  STUDIES  UPON  THE  SURROUNDING  LANDSCAPE. 

These  should  be  found  helpful  (i)  as  a  foundation  for  geography ;  (2)  as  a  basis  for 
imagining  the  aspects  of  other  regions  which  must  be  studied  through  maps,  descriptions, 
etc.;  (3)  as  good  material  for  oral  and  written  descriptions,  and  hence  as  a  basis  for 
language  work;  (4)  as  a  means  for  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  thus  furnishing 
a  rational  basis  for  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing;  (5)  as  a  mode  of  teaching  the  sig- 
nificance of  things  usually  regarded  as  meaningless ;  (6)  as  an  unconscious  introduction 
to  geological  processes,  and  (7)  as  an  aid  to  understanding  many  matters  of  agricultural 
interest 

I.  Surface  Features,  their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Meaning. —  Let  there  be  a  general 
study  of  the  landscape  of  the  neighborhood  and  a  series  of  talks  upon  it  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  true  conception  of  what  a  landscape  really  is,  and  of  laying  the  ground-work 
for  comparisons  with  other  parts  of  the  face  of  the  ^arth.  The  children  should  gain  a 
vivid  and  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  own  landscape  as  a  type ;  if  it  be  plain, 
whether  it  be  very  plain  or  but  partially  so;  if  undulatory,  whether  it  be  gently  or  strongly 
undulatory;  if  hilly,  whether  gently  or  roughly  hilly;  if  mountainous,  whether  of  the 
rounded^  the  rugged,  or  the  grand  type. 

From  the  general  survey  of  the  landscape  descend  to  its  larger  elements. 

Note  and  plot '  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  neighborhood,  first  taking  up  those  near 
and  then  reaching  out  farther  and  farther,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  gradual  passage  from 
those  that  are  familiar  to  those  that  are  only  occasionally  or  distantly  seen.  From  these 
it  will  be  a  relatively  easy  step  to  those  which  must  be  wholly  imagined.  Thus  the  child 
is  led  out  easily  and  naturally  from  his  own  environment  to  the  general  geography  of  the 
earth.  In  carrying  this  out,  walks  and  occasionally  more  considerable  excursions  will 
introduce  the  idea  of  travel  and  of  the  methods  by  which  geography  is  made,  and,  if 
verbal  and  written  descriptions,  sketches  and  maps  are  required,  the  children  are  started 
right  in  their  geographical  work  by  being  made  young  geographers  themselves  in  a  limited 

'  It  will  be  understood  throughout  that  the  work  indicated  should  be  done  as  largely 
as  practicable  and  advisable  by  the  children  themselves,  but  the  teacher  will  do  well  at 
times  to  lead  them  by  example  as  well  as  instruction.  The  special  mode  of  carrying  out 
these  suggestions  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  resources  of  the  teacher.  Our  effort 
is  only  to  point  out  certain  main  lines  which,  of  course,  need  not  be  followed  closely*  The 
teacher  wul  often  find  a  different  way  preferable  for  himself,  and  will  always  find  much  to 
be  filled  in^  and  perhaps  more  or  less  to  be  left  out  as  not  adapted  to  the  particular  school 
or  to  its  gamimdiags. 
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;ing  anil  Icarnini;  thU3  ju.sl  what  geography  U,  eiperiencmg  for  themselves  jual 
;raphy  i&  const  rue  teil.  Iliey  can  use   theit  leit-bookii   intelligently  and  apptc 

1?  general  features  descend  to  patticulats.  Nulelhe  way  hills  and  valleyt  are 
ch  othei.  Are  ihe  valleys  put  in  among  the  hills  in  any  regular  order  or  not? ' 
It  may  seem  prudent  raise  the  question  a\  the  origin  of  the  bills  and  valleys. 
be  too  hasty  nUiut  answering  it.  l.et  the  children  gmdually  wurk  it  out. 
hills  built  up,  or  were  the  valleys  cut  out?  Xx\.  them  ponder  upon  this  question 
Ihey  do  not  find  the  answer  m  it  in  the  hills  and  valleys  themselves.  In  lead- 
tbis  question,  direct  (be  children's  obscrvatiiin  to  what  is  actually  taking  place. 
.lleys  heing  liuilt  up,  or  are  they  being  cut  down?  What  is  happening  in  the  val- 
lat  is  happening  un  the  roadside?  Suggest  to  Ihem  to  observe  Ihe  gullies  and 
t  the  new  gullies  with  the  old  gullies.  How  do  (he  new  gullies  pass  into  the 
i?  What  is  the  difference  in  form  between  the  new  and  Ihe  old  ?  Which  are 
Ihe  valleys?  Lead  them  on  Ihus  tu  see  liow  alrench  may  be  gradually  widened 
led  into  a  valley.  Lead  them  to  observe  how  Iribulary  gullies  arise  along  the 
rincipal  ones,  and  bow  Ibey  grow  by  widening  themselves  and  by  eating 
side.  Lead  Ihem  to  see  that,  if  such  creeping  backwards  and  such  roand- 
ipes  were  extended  long  enough,  they  would  result  in  little  valleys  tep- 
ees. Lead  them  on  to  mile  how  Ihe  tributary  valleys  by  eating  back  majr 
through  Ihe  lop  of  Ihe  ridge  and  divide  it  into  hills,  and  by  deepening 
he  hills  mure  and  more;  and  so  on,  step  by  slep,  until  Ihe  children  acquire  a 
onception  of  how  valleys  with  intervening  ridges,  and,  at  length,  intervening  hilU, 
.  From  this  miniature  mode  ol  torming  a  landscape  it  is  an  easy  slep  to  the 
■ion  of  the  way  in  which  the  larger  valleys  and  larger  hills,  that  make  up  the 
iround  them,  were  produced.  When  this  conception  is  fully  acquired,  afirm 
;en  reached  for  understanding  Ihe  furmation  of  landscapes  generally.  And  not 
ul  the  landscape  comes  lo  have  a  meaning  where  before  it  was  quite  ineaninK- 
is  the  significance  of  the  things  by  which  we  are  surrouuded  thai  give*  soul 
lual  life. 

erican  Geographical  Series. 

Report  of  Ihe  L'ommiltee  ol  Ten. 
'is  on  "Geography  in  Ihe  \imtai\\\''  Journal  of  Gtoltgy. 
Jaumal  of  Slhool  Gtozraphy. 
AppetiJii  L  lor  list  of  books. 
\c  Sillily  of  SIrrams. —  Lead  the  children  to  observe  just  how  slreanu  flow,  how 
plunges  inio  one  bank  and   then    i^;    turned  about  and  plunges  into  the  other 
it  cuts  back  the  bank  where  it  strikes  il ;  how  il  digs  down  inio  the  bottom  in 
;es;  how  it  heaps  up  material  in  olher  places,  etc.     As  Iheyobserve,  leal  them 
pon  wlial  ihey  see  and  apply  il  to  Ihe  study  of  maps.    They  will  readily  come  to 
how  tlie  bends  arc  made  longer  and  why  a  stream  meanders.  They  will  tfans  be 

he  region  of  llie  glacial  drift  there  is  often  no  regular  relation  between  thehilla 
il  in  other  regions  Ihe  bills  are  generally  (not  always)  simply  that  part  of 
t  has  not  been  carried  away  in  the  wearing  out  of  the  valleys,  and  this  idea 
allevs  are  worn  out  by  Ihe  wash  of  the  land  is  the  one  to  be  implamcd  in  the 
minds,  as  il  is  the  germ  iilea  of  the  formalion  of  inosi  rolling  surfaces,  in  some 
Qus  the  valleys  have  not  been  worn  nut  enough  to  form  hills,  and  we  have  only  a 
Ircnchcs  cut  into  it.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  s-ery  easy  toshow  the  children  how 
have  been  formed  by  the  screams  and  by  Ihe  land  wash.  In  the  glacial  lesions 
d  valleys  may  be  quite  irregular,  and  il  may  nul  always  be  eaiy  to  Midain  Utcn^ 
i'.i<'lier  Is  exceptionally  well  informed  on  the  subject. 
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led  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  tortuous  courses  of  streams.  Induce  the  children  also  to  note 
the  work  of  temporary  streams  {e.  g,y  after  showers)  along  the  roadsides,  in  the  valleys, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  fields.  Have  them  notice  the  wash  from  the  surface  of  the  land, 
and  thus  lead  on  to  the  work  of  water  transportation.  Lead  them  to  note  that  this  matter 
lodges  elsewhere,  and  thus  approach  to  the  work  of  deposit.  By  seeing  when  and  how 
this  wash  lodges  they  will  understand  the  modes  of  deposition ;  the  formation  of  deltas, 
and  the  building  of  bars  and  spits  in  the  streams,  the  formation  of  "  bottoms,'*  etc. 

To  approach  the  origin  and  maintenance  of  streams,  direct  the  children  to  observe 
rhat  takes  place  after  a  rain ;  if  light  or  slow,  that  all  water  goes  into  the  ground ;  if 
ivy  and  rapid,  that  some  goes  into  the  ground,  but  much  nms  away.    The  latter  makes 
.surface  streams,  but  they  don't  last.     Follow  the  water  that  goes  into  the  ground.     Direct 
attention  to  underground  water  as  shown  by  wells,  and  connect  this  with   the  rain  that 
^oaks  into  the  ground.    Have  the  children  bring  together  the  depths  of  the  wells  at  their 
^different  homes.     Raise  the  question  whether  the  wells  go  down  as  low  as  the   near- 
est  streams.    (It  will  be  found  almost  invariably  that  the  water  in  the  wells  is  higher 
'Shan  in  the  adjacent  streams,  except  in  occasional  flood  stages.)    Then  draw  out  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  underground  water  is  higher  than  the  streams,  being  only  the  rain 
^^rater  on  its  slow  way  through  the  ground  to  the  streams,  and  that  it  is  this  water  which 
^^RTorks  out  to  the  surface  in  the  low  valleys  and  keeps  up  the  supply  of  the  living  streams. 
*The  dry  valleys  lie  above  this  underground  water,  and  hence  they  are  not  constantly  filled. 
"Water  only  runs  in  them  after  showers.     The  wet  valleys  lie  below  the  surface  of  the 
^underground  water,  and  hence  it  seeps  out  or  comes  forth  in  springs.      The  children 
-will  easily  understand  how  the  seeping  out  makes  bottom  lands  wet  and  marshy.'     The 
principles  here  brought  out  will  be  helpful  later  in  settling  questions  of  water  supply, 
drainage,  etc. 

3.  The  Study  of  Soils. —  Incite  the  children  to  carefully  examine  the  soil  to  see  how 
it  is  made  up.  Have  them  wash  some  of  it  so  as  to  separate  the  fine  material  from  the 
coarse.  Direct  attention  to  the  natural  assorting  done  by  water  in  the  gullies,  on  the 
slopes,  and  in  the  valleys,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  mud  is  laid  down  in  the  "bot- 
toms "  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  lead  them  to  see  how  soils  become  coarser  or  finer  according 
to  conditions.  In  most  places  it  will  be  easy  to  find  pieces  or  beds  of  rock  partly  decayed, 
and  to  show  that  this  rotted  rock  is  much  the  same  as  soil.  From  this  they  may  be  led  on 
to  understand  that  soil  is  usually  but  decayed  rock.  This  will  be  easily  accomplished  in 
regions  where  the  rock  lies  but  little  below  the  soil  and  the  latter  graduates  down  into 
decaying  rock,  showing  the  stages  of  the  process.  Induce  them  to  note  how  the  leaves, 
grass,  etc.,  decay  and  turn  black,  and  thus  lead  them  on  to  see  that  the  dark  part  of  the 
soil  comes  chiefly  from  the  decay  of  vegetation.  Induce  the  children  to  observe  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  soils  in  different  situations ;  the  soils  in  the  valleys,  on  the  slopes,  and  on 
the  hilltops,  and  lead  them  to  see  how  the  wash  of  the  surface  affects  the  soil ;  also  how 
the  vegetation  affects  the  soil ;  and  how  the  soil  affects  the  vegetation.  Teach  them  to 
notice  the  difference  between  wet  soils  and  dry  soils  ;  the  swelling  and  softness  when  wet, 
the  shrinking  and  the  hardness  when  dry ;  also  the  swelling  when  frozen  and  the  softness 
on  thawing;  the  effects  of  the  ants,  worms,  and  burrowing  animals  in  bringing  bottom  soil 
to  the  top,  letting  in  air,  etc. ;  likewise  the  effects  of  the  roots  of  plants  in  opening  up 
little  tubules,  which  are  often  left  open  when  the  roots  decay,  and  so  lead  on  to  the  idea 
of  porosity  and  of  the  penetration  of  the  soil  by  air.  With  the  older  students  the  fact 
that  the  air  goes  into  the  ground  when  the  barometric  pressure  is  great,  and  comes  out 
when  the  barometric  pressure  is  light,  the  *'  breathing  of  the  soil,"  may  be  taught,  and  its 
importance  urged.     Teach  the  children  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  dryness  of  culti- 

'  Much  marshy  land  is,  however,  due  to  the  catching  of  the  surface  waters  in  basica 
that  have  no  sufficient  outlet. 
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vated  and  uncultivated  soil,  of  hard  soil  and  mellow  soil ;  and  so  lead  on  to  the  utility  ^^ 
the  culture  in  permitting  air  and  moisture  to  go  in,  etc. 

Starting  again  with  decay  of  rocks,  lead  the  children  to  see  that  some  parts  of  the 
rocks  do  not  decay  readily,  and  hence  bits  are  left,  and  that  these  are  washed  about  and 
form  grains  of  sand  or  pebbles.  Let  them  observe  these  and  see  that  some  are  well* 
rounded  and  some  are  angular,  according  to  the  amount  of  wear,  and  thus  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  sand  or  pebbles  will  become  evident.  The  rolling  action  of  brooks  and 
rivers  and  of  lake  and  seashores  will  be  manifest.  With  a  thermometer  interesting 
experiments  on  the  temperature  of  soils  when  wet  and  dry,  when  hard  and  when  mellow, 
when  stirred  and  unstirred,  etc.,  can  be  made. 

References  : 

"  The  Soil,"  by  F.  H.  King.     The  MacmiUan  Co. 

Rock-Weathering  and  Soils,"  by  George  Merrill.    The  MacmiUan  Co. 

The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mold,"  by  Charles  Darwin. 
See  also  Appendix  Z. 

II.      APPLICATIONS   OF   LANDSCAPE  STUDIES. 

The  study  of  the  features  of  the  landscape  may  be  followed  by  a  study  of  their  iniiu> 
ence  on  human  affairs,  and  on  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  lines  along  which  this  may  be  carried  out : 

1.  The  Location  of  Homes, —  Relative  merits  of  different  situations,  such  as  summits, 
slopes,  valleys,  etc.;  of  different  exposures,  as  southerly,  northerly,  etc.;  of  different  rela- 
tions to  woods,  openings,  outlooks,  etc.;  of  relations  to  springs,  streams,  and  other  bodies 
of  water ;  of  access  to  highways  or  to  the  several  parts  of  the  farm,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
surface  features  on  such  communications.  Do  the  sites  of  the  later  dwellings  differ  from 
the  earlier  ?  Are  there  discernible  reasons  for  change  ?  What  determined  the  selection 
of  the  material  of  the  first  generation  of  houses  ?  Does  the  material  change  with  suc- 
cessive generations,  and,  if  so,  why  ? 

2.  The  Location  of  Roads. —  How  far  are  they  influenced  by  surface  features  ?  How 
far  by  other  considerations  ?  Distinguish  wise  and  unwise  locations.  What  is  the  effect  of 
wash,  drainage,  etc.  ?  What  changes  of  location  or  of  method  of  maintenance  may  be 
recommended  ? 

3 .  The  location  of  Adjacent  Towns  and  Villages. —  Study  the  reasons  for  their  particulat 
situations.  What  bearing  had  natural  means  of  transportation,  roadway  crossings,  river 
fords  or  bridges,  special  agricultural  or  mineral  resources,  mill  sites  and  like  features  upon 
their  location  ?  Do  the  dates  of  their  founding,  the  rates  of  their  growth  and  other  fea- 
tures of  their  history  show  wisdom  or  unwisdom  in  their  location  ?  Note  the  bearings  of 
their  location  on  the  interests  of  the  surrounding  country. 

4.  Development  of  the  Region  as  Affected  by  its  Environment, —  Study  the  nature 
of  adjacent  manufactories  and  the  reason  for  their  location.  What  class  was  first  devel- 
oped, what  later,  what  changes  have  taken  place  ?  Has  there  been  increase  or  decline, 
and  what  is  its  meaning  ?  What  is  their  importance  and  the  value  of  their  products  ? 
How  do  they  affect  the  rural  interests  ?  What  sources  of  power  are  used  and  what  remain 
still  unused  ?  Note  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  features  in  the  physical  conformation ; 
the  presence  of  mines,  quarries,  the  facilities  for  transportation  by  roadways,  streams, 
canals,  railways,  etc.,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  region. 

5.  Social  and  Civil  Life  of  the  People  as  Affected  by  Surrounding  Physical  Features, — 
Are  the  physical  surroundings  favorable  to  social  gatherings  and  social  life  ?  Do  the  sur- 
face features  lead  to  sparseness  of  dwellings,  roundabout  and  difficult  roads,  or  the  oppo- 

site  ?    Do  they  make  the  earning  of  a  living  easy  and  give  time  for  social  intercourse,  for 
education,  etc.  ?    How  do  they  affect  the  characleT  ol  IW  lptov^!t»  tXc't 
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6.  The  DiUr^uHoH  of  Vezetaiion  as  Influenced  by  Surface  />tf/i»r«.— Sketch  the 
timbered,  prairie,  marsh,  and  *'  bottom  "  areas.  Note  the  effects  of  slopes,  drainage,  soils, 
etc,  upon  these.  How  do  the  phjrsical  conditions  affect  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  gen- 
eral forms  of  plants  ?  Note  the  adaptation  of  different  areas  to  different  crops ;  also  the 
adaptation  of  the  region  to  different  kinds  of  industry,  e,  g.,  grazing,  grain  raising,  etc. 
Note  the  changes  in  vegetation  and  compare  the  original  with  the  present  vegetation. 
Discuss  the  removal  of  forests.  Where  was  timber  first  removed,  and  what  timber? 
Where  is  it  now  reserved  and  why  ?  Note  the  earlier  and  the  later  uses  of  timber  supply, 
and  the  variation  of  prices  and  of  uses  of  timber. 

III.     THE   STUDY  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 

In  a  manner  analogous  to  the  foregoing  all  the  features  of  the  air  and  sky  within  the 
observation  of  the  children  may  be  treated  with  interest  and  profit ;  the  air  itself,  the  winds, 
the  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  lightning,  heat,  cold,  dew,  evaporation,  etc.  The 
keynote  should  be  observation,  followed  by  inquiry,  reading,  reasoning,  forecast,  etc. 
The  systematic  prediction  of  tomorrow's  weather  at  the  close  of  each  day  will  greatly 
stimulate  acute  observation  of  delicate  features  of  cloud,  wind,  etc.,  and  will  build  up  that 
judgment  of  weather  which  is  so  important  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  urged  that  teachers  secure  from  the  nearest  weather  bureau  station  copies  of 
the  daily  weather  maps,  and  copies  of  the  monthly  summaries  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  of  the  United  States.  A  careful  study  of  these  maps  and  summaries,  supple- 
menting the  pupils^  oTtm  daily  observations,  will  form  a  good  basis  for  other  geographic 
study.  The  data  furnished  by  the  Weather  Bureau  are  particularly  valuable  for  several 
reasons :  (i)  They  are  collected  by  trained  observers  ;  (2)  the  stations  are  so  distributed 
as  to  fairly  represent  the  whole  country ;  (3)  observations  are  uniformly  and  regularly 
made  everyday  at  all  stations ;  (4)  the  various  meteorological  conditions  are  automatically 
recorded  by  instruments  of  precision,  insuring  great  accuracy  of  detail ;  (5)  the  various 
data  are  appropriately  represented  daily  upon  one  map  which,  thus,  day  by  day  presents 
a  clear  picture  of  the  climatic  and  crop  conditions  of  the  whole  country. 

By  these  means  the  pupils  will  be  much  interested  in  working  out  the  relative  amounts 
of  rainfall,  cloudiness,  and  sunshine ;  also  the  average  and  the  extremes  of  temperature 
found  in  the  areas  and  belts  devoted  to  the  great  crops,  as  wheat,  com,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  sugar  cane.  The  relative  amounts  of  rain,  cloudiness,  and  sunshine  for  the  seasons 
may  be  readily  determined.  The  incidents  of  the  season  in  the  localities  where  the  pupils 
live  frequently  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  forming  a  picture  of  other  localities  far 
removed  from  their  own.  Thus  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  rain  and  the  clouds  in 
winter  gives  a  basis  for  picturing  arctic  regions,  and  the  same  study  in  summer  an 
equally  sound  basis  for  picturing  tropical  regions.  For  example,  in  June,  1892,  there  was 
a  fall  of  nearly  eleven  inches  of  rain  at  Chicago ;  with  the  summer  temperature,  an  almost 
tropical  verdure  was  the  result.  In  September  and  October  in  Chicago,  in  1891,  the  rain- 
fall was  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch ;  this  closely  approximated  the  average  precipitation 
in  Arizona,  and,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  unusually  high  temperature  of  the 
year,  it  became  an  easy  matter  for  the  pupils  to  picture  desert  conditions  and  modes  of 
desert  formation.    By  similar  means  the  study  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion. 

IV.      THE   STUDY   OF   PLANT   LIFE. 

In  like  manner,  the  plants  of  the  region  may  be  treated.  The  purpose  here,  as  before, 
is  not  so  much  to  learn  about  plants  as  to  come  into  actual  intellectual  contact  with  them 
by  observation,  interest,  sympathy,  and  appreciation.  Not  only  should  the  plants  be 
observed  in  all  their  parts  and  functions,  but  their  history,  mode  of  propagation,  prefer- 
ences for  soUS,  topognphic  situations,  exposures,  etc.,  sViouVd  \)e  sX.u<^v^d.  TV^  ^Sk^^\«^Lvs^ 
ofpUuUs  with  oae  tuiothcr — "plant  societies"  —  wc  es^cVaW'^  VqX«,i^^\xsv% ^^^  V^^'^'^ 


O.V  A-t'KA/  SVffOOIS 

;  planls  sluiulil  be  includol,  and  the 
■lecling  oi  unrrinn  auainst  others  affurd  large 
ilialiy  plnnt  culture,  Ihe  vital  relations  of 
Itho  tight  lines.  The  iilil -fashioned  botany,  the 
"  Aii.tlrlical  Key,"  is  not  at  alt  the  thing  here 
lliie,  habits,  [unctions,  aiisuciatiuns,  and  services 


There 


ind,  the  following  is  uScred  as 
are  many  ways  of  reaching  liltc 


,.itd 


ral  sei'di.  (licaiis,  f»r  example)  in  the  hands  of 
;heii  surfaci-s,  .if  a  lirst  s-lep.  Write  upon  the 
tern  si'ni  (liilum),  (zj  small  dut  un  one  side  of 
Ihe  seed  (niicmpyk),  (.0  ridge  on  side  of  hilum 
end  of  bein  has  different  hIii|>«  from  the  other. 
iludinally  around  ihc  seed,  etc.  ReijUCiit  pupils  to 
nw  many  of  the  oliserved  points  are  common  tn 
of  words  in  ural  cxjires.sii>n  reiuire  the  pupils  to 
d,  A.-i  a  tiainin}!  in  written  language  require 
II.  This  will  reiK'l  to  inltmify  the  seeing. 
:nt.  lei  a  pint  cup,  or  a  slraighl-sided  liottle.  ur  a 
111  mark  the  .'uriace  <i(  the  beans  wilh  a  string  or 
water  and  put  in  h  wami  place  fur  twenty-four 
e  ^r»t  stages  of  change,  and  charge  him  to  be  able  to 
ere.  On  the  neil  dav  measure  the  amount  of  change 
liange?  If  tlic  wilcr  put  in  was  first  accurately  men), - 
y  school  should  have  means  of  measuring  and  wetgh- 
easure  it.  Compute  the  difference.  Compare  the  loss 
Ihe  beans.  What  has  lieonme  of  the  water?  By  whkt 
ere  are  the  first  ste|Js  of  growth. 

mong  Ihe  pupils,  and  let  theni  again  look  for  the  points 
any  disappeared?  Have  others  B[>|ic>red?  Have  any 
i  ckin  be  removed.  What  features  previously  noted  are 
iKZ  an  explanation  of  any  features  noted  on  the  outiiicic? 
es  (cotyledons),  Ihe  radicle,  anil  Ihe  now  veryevident  6nit 
^pkiQ  seed,  and  corn  in  Ihe  same  minner. 
Ts  of  thick  cloth  to  Ihe  inside  of  a  round  [»e  tin.  Wet 
iietween  Ihem  some  of  (he  .leeds  which  have  been  studied, 
et  to  prcvenl  eva|>oraliim  (wliicli  introduced  a  slight  error 
:e  these  in  a  warm  place  l<i  gerniinate.  noting  Ihe  tem- 
lil  to  ri^F^eat  [he  expermieni  in  a  place  where  Ihe  lempera- 
:ordins  the  Icmperalurt  from  lime  to  time.  Urge  another 
.\\i  wninfi  oul  very  Art.  Coiniiate  results  lo  find  out  Ihe 
Trv  different  seeds  I"  see  what  differences  of  conditions 
perimenls  which  fix  Ihe  foundation  principle*  of  mois- 


Rciently  advanced,  uiife  the  lii>ys  and  girls  to  request  per- 
^lury  power  of  the  seeds  vhich  their  parents  expect  to  plant  in 
best  done  fr-jm  Febtiiarv  lo  April.)     Place  IM  seed*  of  a 
IS  il('-cn(it-i(.  aiirl   ii'ite  how  many  Epmut  in  three,  four, 
^h')u)d  be  tcslnl  bcl'iic  i>l anting,  and  this  is  practical  work 
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if  rightly  done,  will  be  appreciated  by  parents  as  being  immedial 
4s       m.  ^e:m.  ^stractive  and  disciplinary. 

.^z.  Growth  from  Buds, — When  vegetation  begins  to  start  in  the  sprin 
^t  noon  or  after  school  to  gather  specimens  of  large  buds.     Clip  s{ 
'aJead,  cottonwood,  or  hickory,  set  them  in  water  and  study  in  the  mi 
reach  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  bud  and  the  seed  are  in  natu 
ofiF  the  scales  one  by  one  until  the  leaves  are  reached,  inquiring  w 
what  the  cotton ;  what  the  varnish.     Count  the  number  of  true  le 
le  later  to  the  trees  again  and  see  how  many  leaves  the  shoots  from 
Are  they  the  same  in  number  as  in  the  buds?    Or  have  new  one; 
these  buds  formed?    Why  were  they  formed  the  year  before? 
ler  over  these  questions. 

Study  the  arrangement  of  buds   and  of  leaves  on  the  stems.     1 

sscover  the  law  that  buds  and  leaves  arc  placed  as  far  apart  on  the 

in  a  symmetrical  order.     Lead  them  to  discover  that  this  order 

se  there  is  the  least  shading,  where  the  movements  of  sap  up  ai 

and  branches  quite  equally,  so  that  the  stem  will    be  c(]ual! 

Let  them  learn  to  distinguish  fruit  buds  from  leaf  buds.     Have 

!ii8  and  orchards  to  see  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds.     1 

"Vish  between  live  and  dead  buds,  particularly  in  regard  to  fruit  tree 

one  with  a  definite  educational  purpose,  in  which  the  utility  of  th 

clear  recognition. 

"  Principles  of  Plant  Culture,"  Professor  C.  S.  Goff.    Published  b> 

son,  Wis. 
"Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects."    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Grmy's  Botany. 
Bessey*8  Botany. 
See  also  list  in  Appendix  L. 

V.      THK   STUDY   OF   ANIMAL    LIFE. 

^tig  essentially  the  same  lines  the  animal  life  may  be  treated. 
Qt  factor  enters,  conscious  life,  and  this  affords  a  most  fruitful  i 


.    __      ^^"'^ipathies  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  children.     Nothing  so  co 

^  *ta4  (not  merely  sentimental)  sympathy  with  living  things  other  tl 

,,^^       ^*    Study  of  their  lives  and  habits.     The  child  comes  to  see  the  w< 

/j^^  J        ^^  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  work  oi 

i^jj«  '^^'Ves.     And  even   if  these  purposes  strike  across  human  intcre: 

dj.^^       *^o^  be  entirely  absent,  and  cruelty  will  grow  more  and  more  ra 

sc^— ^^^  **on  progresses.    The  education  of  the  svinpathies  finds  little  ^. 

.^  programme,  and  hence  the  special  value  of  utilizing  tlie  opportui 

iix     ^^  W.«re  are  several  other  topics  which  may  be  treated  in  like  mann< 

^        ^application  to  land  measurements,  etc.,  various  phases  of  econo 

*^  "^  '    ,  the  social  and  civic  aspect  of  country  life,  etc. 

respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  suggestions,  fully  conscious  o 
kope  that  some  little  helpfulness  may  be  found  in  them. 

T.  C.  < 
W.  S. 
F.  H. 
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A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  course  of  study  for  country  school  children  should  be  framed  with  direct  reference 
to  the  actual  conditions  that  prevail  in  country  life  and,  in  large  measure,  determine  it 
Among  the  most  important  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  are  the  following : 

1.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  immediate  surroundings. 

This  is  not  peculiar  to  country  people ;  it  is  simply  a  fact  in  the  country,  as  it  is  in 
the  city.  Education  can  confer  no  greater  boon  than  that  of  showing  how  the  real  pleas- 
ures of  life  may  be  derived  from  one's  own  immediate  surroundings,  and  from  the  work 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

2.  There  is  an  almost  total  lack  of  scientific  skill  in  farm  work* 

The  prejudice  against  farm  machinery  has  been  extremely  strong.  Farmers  have 
been  forced  into  using  it  because  other  vocations  have  drawn  away  the  help  that  formerly 
was  depended  upon  for  hand  labor.  The  treatment  of  the  soil  is,  in  the  extreme, 
unscientific.  The  American  farmer,  in  this  respect,  is  scarcely  ahead  of  the  Chinese ; 
his  unscientific  methods  have  made  him  the  target  of  every  caricaturist  In  this,  and  in 
a  score  of  other  ways,  the  farmer  pays  the  penalty  of  his  ignorance. 

3.  In  the  country  there  is  great  dearth  of  social  life. 

This,  more  than  hard  work,  deprives  the  country  of  its  strength.  Bad  roads  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  social  conditiom  In  many  places  farmers,  and 
especially  the  wives  and  daughters,  live  in  dreary  isolation  for  more  than  half  the  year, 
because  no  means  of  travel  yet  invented  will  master  the  mud  of  country  roads.  To  prop- 
erly recognize  the  foregoing  conditions,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  a  course  of  study 
should  contemplate  three  lines  of  interest : 

1.  In  the  earlier  years^  especially ^  great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  picturesqueness 
and  natural  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 

Without  trained  and  careful  effort  in  this  direction,  the  intensely  practical  character 
of  their  contact  with  the  various  things  about  them  will  close  the  eyes  of  the  children  to 
many  beautiful  things  that  should  be  a  source  of  joy  and  pleasure  throughout  life.  Much 
out-door  study  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged.  The  children  should  be  familiar  with 
every  brook,  and  waterfall ;  with  every  cliff,  wooded  copse,  and  ravine.  The  hills,  cloud- 
capped,  basking  in  sunshine  or  glistening  with  snow,  should  be  permitted  to  work  their 
silent  influences  into  the  children's  lives.  The  country  pupils  are  not  naturally  insensible 
towards  these  scenes ;  but  the  usual  tendency  of  school  life  is  to  belittle  and  destroy  all 
kinship  that  the  children  may  originally  feel  for  the  beautifuL  As  an  adjunct  in  this 
phase  of  study,  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  should  hold  at  least  equal  place  with 
reading,  in  these  early  years. 

2.  To  supply  the  demand  for  scientific  skill  a  good  deal  of  attention  should  ie  given  to — 
(i)  Mechanics. —  Pupils  should  be  taught  enough  of  practical  mechanics  to  enable 

them  toward  off  the  legion  of  fakirs  that  beset  the  farmer  with  their  labor-saving  ( ?) 
devices. 

(2)  Manual  Training. —  Scarcely  a  day  in  a  farmer's  life  passes  when  there  is  not 
some  demand  made  for  skilled  hand  work  with  tools.  The  "  stitch  in  time  "  on  the  farm 
is  frequently  fatally  delayed  when  it  involves  a  trip  to  a  neighboring  mechanic. 

(3)  Mathematics. —  The  farmer  suffers  more  loss  today  from  his  ignorance  in  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other.  Bookkeeping,  as  applied  to  farm  accounts,  should  be  carefully  taught 
Taking  the  amount  of  money  at  stake  on  the  farm  into  account,  no  other  business  in  the 
world  tries  to  get  along  with  so  little  bookkeeping.  As  a  natural  result,  there  is  infinite 
waste  in  a  hundred  ways  that  are  unnoticed.     The  time  has  come  when  the  fanner  must 

/earn  the  lesson  that  the  merchant  already  knows,  VYiaV,  \V. \it  \^  \o  %«k.thet  a  competence, 
fr  even  earn  a  livelihood,  it  must  be  done  by  a  caieluV  saNvu%  ol  small  tsax^sedi&  lA.  ^RxjibN^k 
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upon  all  the  thin^  with  which  he  may  work,  instead  of  by  large  gains  upon  a  few  things. 
Few  farmers,  simply  because  no  accounts  are  kept,  realize  that  badly  stacked  hay  and 
grain,  poorly  fed  stock  and  illy  cultivated  fields  result  in  actual  cash  loss,  just  as  surely  as 
though  the  money  were  spent  at  the  gaming  table.  The  arithmetic  of  the  farm  account 
would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  farm  boy  if  he  learned  nothing  else.  The  study  ol 
form  and  elementary  geometry  should  be  made  very  prominent.  Every  farm  boy  should 
be  taught  the.elements  of  trigonometry  and  surveying.  He  should  know  how  to  "run  a 
line,"  and  how  to  lay  off  fields  so  that  the  same  may  be  worked  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  should  be  taught  how  to  lay  out  roadwajrs  at  proper  grade,  and  how  to  make  them. 
Nothing  would  hasten  the  era  of  good  roads  more  than  to  show  the  farmer  how  much  loss 
in  actual  cash  may  be  charged  to  bad  ones,  through  loss  in  harness,  vehicles,  horseshoes, 
horses,  and  time. 

(4)  Biology, — To  show  the  splendid  opportunity  before  every  farmer  of  intelligence 
for  study  in  this  field,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  fact  that  it  was  by  a  close  study  ol 
domesticated  animals  and  plants  that  Darwin  was  able  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  life  more 
profoundly  than  any  before  him.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  farm  boy  should 
study  the  sunshine  only  to  find  its  value  in  pounds  of  beef ;  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
he  is,  if  intelligent,  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  great  problems  of  life  and  energy 
than  any  other  being.  It  would  broaden,  not  diminish,  the  scope  of  this  interest  if  from 
boyhood  he  were  to  learn  everything  possible  about  the  care  and  scientific  feeding  of 
animals ;  if  he  were  to  learn  exactly,  for  example,  how  to  feed  for  beefsteak,  and  how  to 
feed  for  butter,  with  the  greatest  economy.  The  study  of  plants  would  furnish  an  inter- 
esting analogy.  The  selection  of  seed ;  the  cultivation  of  crops  with  due  reference  to 
roots  and  top  *,  planting,  care,  and  grafting  of  fruits ;  the  relative  value  of  forage,  grain, 
and  other  crops,  and  many  similar  topics,  are  subjects  for  exhaustless  study,  every  hour 
devoted  to  which  would  bring  actual  cash  returns,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  broad 
basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  plant  world. 

(5)  Meteorology  and  Physics  of  the  Atmosphere. —  By  a  careful  study  of  the  maps  and 
other  materials  supplied  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  every  farm  boy  should 
learn  something  of  the  nature  of  the  great  storms  that  are  likely  to  visit  his  region.  A 
careful  study  of  the  weather  maps,  supplemented  by  good  collateral  reading,  would  leave 
very  little  to  be  desired  in  his  geography. 

(6)  Mineralogy, —  The  composition,  the  origin,  and  the  treatment  of  soils,  how  theii 
.productiveness  may  be  renewed  and  conserved.  The  relation  of  the  soil  to  the  underly- 
ing rock.  The  origin  and  relative  value  of  the  native  rock.  The  geological  history  of  the 
country. 

(7)  Chemistry, —  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  principal  elements  which  enter  into 
the  soils,  plants,  and  animals.     The  chemistry  of  foods. 

These  subjects  should  be  presented  not  only  from  the  economic,  but  also  from  the  more 
strictly  scientific  or  philosophic  side.  Because  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,'*  he  has 
always  despised  the  science  of  bread  for  bread's  sake.  Country  children,  as  well  as 
all  others,  must  be  allopjed  to  have  an  insight  into  the  deeper  and  more  general  problems 
of  creation  if  they  are  to  be  satisfied  with  their  work.  An  intelligent  study  of  nature  from 
the  economic  standpoint  inevitably  involves  a  study  from  the  scientific  side  also. 

It  would  be  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  rural  schools,  and,  for  that  matter, 
to  schools  everywhere,  if  the  many  government  publications  bearing  upon  the  studies  of 
nature  could  be  placed  in  libraries  easily  accessible  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  best  of 
these  should  be  in  every  schoolhouse  as  books  of  reference.  These  works  are  worth  a'great 
deal  more  than  many  of  the  text-books  that  are  far  more  pretentious. 

3.  If  the  coontry  is  ever  to  acquire  that  refinement  which  the  hMnvaxi  b^\Tv%l^t\&SxSs 
hiM  right  to  poateMB,  it  must  grow  it.    There  arc  those  wVxo  beVitN^  VW\.,  ^xsv^'CwsA^^i^ 
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great  tide  of  youth  that  is  now  pouring  in  upon  our  cities  will  turn  back  upon  itself,  and 
thus  carry  to  the  country  the  culture  that  the  soil  could  not  of  itself  produce.  It  is  not  to 
be.  Those  who  are  once  engulfed  in  the  vortex  of  the  city  never  go  back ;  and  if  their  chil- 
dren or  children's  children  are  by  some  chance  cast  out  upon  the  country,  they  most 
begin  life  afresh,  as  did  the  primeval  man. 

Certain  physical  conditions  that  now  prevail  in  the  country  must  be  improved,  or  social 
progress  will  be  forever  stayed.  The  chief  of  these  obstructive  conditions  is  the  unspeak- 
able system  of  roadmaking.  Good  roads,  with  their  natural  seqmUE^  would  practically 
solve  the  problem  of  country  life.  They  would  mean  hours  of  social  intercourse  instead 
of  hours  of  dreary,  monotonous  solitude.  They  would  mean  free  delivery  of  goods  from 
the  stores  in  towns.  They  would  mean  free  and  daily  delivery  of  mail.  Better  have  three- 
or  even  four-cent  postage,  if  necessary,  with  free  delivery  every  day,  than  one-cent  postage 
and  the  "catch-as-catch-can  "  delivery  of  the  present  time.  Good  roads  would  mean  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  trolley-car  system,  which  would  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  labor  of 
exchange  of  commodities  between  one  locality  and  another,  and  between  country  and 
town.  As  in  the  city  the  attention  of  children  is  being  directed  more  and  more  to 
municipal  affairs,  so  in  the  country  let  the  children  study  practically  all  these  conditions, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare. 

Whatever  else  the  course  of  study  may  do,  let  it  breathe  hope  for  the  country  boys 
and  girls  -,  not  the  hope  of  a  life  that,  to  be  realized,  must  be  lived  in  the  city,  but  let  it 
rouse  the  anticipations  of  a  life  that  has  its  background  in  the  sunsets,  the  hills,  the 
woods,  the  orchards,  and  the  waving  grain  fields  of  the  country.  A  genuine  life,  intelli- 
gently lived,  alone  can  bring  culture.  Whether  the  instrument  of  living  is  the  plow  or 
the  pen,  it  matters  but  little ;  the  furrow  well  turned,  and  the  line  well  written,  are  both 
fundamental  and  absolutely  uninterchangeable  in  human  society. 

Country  life,  not  less  than  that  in  the  city,  may  have  its  aspirations  that  are  truly 
noble.  The  schools  must  not  confuse  or  destroy  these  by  trying  to  "  citify "  the  country 
or  by  seeking  to  "  countrify  "  the  town. 

The  city  and  the  country  express  the  equation  of  life  *,  a  weakness  in  one  member 

means  the  ruin  of  both.     Each  must  supplement,  but  not  destroy,  the  other,  and  both  must 

be  preserved. 

Wilbur  S.  Jacicman. 
Chicago  Normal  School. 


APPENDIX    H. 

THE  FARM  AS  THE  CENTER  OF  INTEREST. 

Nowhere  on  earth  has  a  child  such  advantages  for  elementary  education  as  upon  a 
good  farm,  where  he  is  trained  to  love  work  and  to  put  his  brains  into  work.  The  best- 
taught  school  in  a  densely  populated  city  can  never  equal  in  educative  value  the  life 
upon  a  good  farm,  intelligently  managed. 

The  child  on  the  farm  is  made  responsible  for  something,  for  some  work,  for  some 
care -taking,  and  out  of  this  responsibility  grow  trustworthiness,  habits  of  work,  and  a 
feeling  of  personal  power  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  character,  with  the  exception 
of  those  much-needed  phases  that  spring  from  personal  contact  with  society  outside  of 
home. 

The  surroundings  of  the  child  upon  the  farm  in  contrast  with  the  complexity  of  city 

surroundings  are  comparatively  simple ;  the  same  forms,  colors,  sounds  are  repeated  in 

endless  succession,  presenting  innumerable  variations  and  at  the  same  time  complete  har- 

mony  and  unity.     The  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  foliage,  the  flowers,  the  fields,  the  hills,  val- 
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leys,  plains,  and  brooks  create  distinct,  everlasting  images  in  the  child's  mind ;  images 
impressed,  concentrated,  and  expanded  by  countless  sensations,  by  countless  contrasts, 
that  stream  in  through  every  avenue  of  the  soul. 

Then,  too,  everything  appeals  to  the  child  as  useful  or  non-useful.  Farm  work 
means  the  necessities  of  life,  the  comforts  of  home,  the  possibilities  of  an  education. 
The  reaction  of  the  child  upon  his  environment  is  the  main  thing,  however ;  his  power  to 
conquer  nature  with  his  own  hands  and  mind,  together  with  continual  lessons  which  bring 
home  to  him  the  inevitable  action  of  and  his  dependence  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
they  assist,  or  as  they  bafile,  his  efforts. 

The  child  enters  school  with  senses  keen,  character  in  full  tide  of  formation,  and 
the  impulse  to  act  fully  organized.  He  has,  besides,  acquired  a  comprehensive  knowl> 
edge  of  his  environment.  This  instinctive,  spontaneous  growth  should  go  on  and  have 
foU  opportunities  for  complete  development. 

The  statement  of  what  a  farm  does  for  a  boy  in  its  general  lines  may  easily  be  taken 
from  the  experience  of  a  farm  boy  in  New  England,  for  instance.  It  is  possible  for  me 
to  give  the  story  of  such  a  one  from  actual  experience  —  what  he  learned,  what  he 
studied,  and  what  he  acquired. 

The  scene  is  upon  a  rocky  farm  in  New  Hampshire ;  the  boy  an  ordinary  child,  such 

as  you  may  meet  anywhere  in  this  world  of  ours.     As  soon  as  he  found  himself  upon  the 

farm,  at  eight  years  of  age,  he  began  to  study  —  to  study  in   the   best  sense  of  that 

much-abused  word.     He  began  the  study  of  geography — real  geography.     He  observed 

with  ever-increasing  interest  the  hills,  valleys,  springs,  swamps,  and  brooks  upon  the 

old  farm.    The  topography  of  the  land  was  clear  and  distinct ;  its  divisions  into  fields, 

pastures,  and  forests  were  to  him  the  commonest  facts  of  experience.     The  image  of  the 

"^hole  farm  and  all  that  it  contained  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  memories  in 

his  mind  today. 

The  boy  not  only  studied  geography,  but  the  foundations  of  geography,  geology,  and 
soiineralogy.  He  knew  in  an  elementary  way  the  nature  of  the  soils ;  why  one  field  was 
'better  than  another  for  a  certain  crop,  and  began  to  reason  upon  cause — sunshine, 
^ziraioage,  drought,  and  fertilization. 

He  studied  botany.  All  the  kinds  of  grasses  he  knew — timothy,  clover,  red  top 
silver  grass,  'pigeon  grass ;  how  they  were  sown,  how  they  came  up,  grew,  were  cut, 
-^mred,  and  fed  to  the  cattle ;  what  kind  of  hay  was  best  for  sheep,  and  what  for  oxen, 
^e  knew  the  different  weeds,  too — the  rag  weed,  smart  weed,  pig  weed;  he  had  a 
practical  knowledge  of  these  from  close  contact,  with  the  hoe  and  his  bare  hands.  This 
knowledge  of  plants  took  in  medicinal  herbs  —  caraway,  camomile,  catnip,  docks,  worts, 
^Qd  mintk,  lobelia,  pennyroyal,  and  g  get.  These  practical  lessons  in  herbs  were 
^oubly  impressed,  sometimes  in  a  painful  way,  although  they  were  intended  to  relieve 
Pain. 

The  flowers  that  grew  on  the  farm  and  surrounding  farms,  wild  and  cultivated, 
*^ollyhocks  and  lilacs  in  the  garden,  the  golden-rod  and  violets  of  the  pasture,  and  the 
^^eetest  flower  that  ever  blossoms,  lifting  its  delicate  petals  close  by  the  snow  banks  in 
*Hc  early  spring,  the  harbinger  of  the  resurrection  —  the  trailing  arbutus,  taught  him 
'^ssons  of  beauty,  trained  his  eye  for  color,  deepened  his  reverence  for  God. 

He  knew  the  trees  —  the  maple  with  its  sweet  burden  of  spring,  the  hemlock,  and 
^lic  straight  pine  which  he  used  to  climb  for  crows'  nests.  He  noted  the  difference  in 
'^^oods,  and  their  value.  As  soon  as  he  could  wield  an  axe  he  cut  the  trees  for  lumber, 
^^nccs,  and  firewood.  With  all  the  shrubs  he  was  acquainted ;  in  fact,  he  got  an  ele- 
^^entary  but  very  useful  classification  that  has  made  the  subject  an  interesting  one 
^liroughout  his  life,  and  prepared  him  to  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  botany  in.  thft 
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He  studied  zoology,  too.  The  animal  life  of  the  farm  was  very  close  to  him.  The 
brutes  were  his  early  companions.  The  domesticated  animals  he  knew  —  the  frisking 
lambs,  the  knowing  and  antagonistic  buck,  the  tricky  mare.  He  helped  to  break  steers 
to  kill  hogs,  to  hunt  for  eggs,  to  feed  the  chickens.  He  knew  the  wild  animals,  the 
squirrels,  the  rabbits,  the  woodchucks;  the  insects,  the  grasshoppers, and  ants;  bugs  that 
scurried  away  when  he  lifted  a  stone. 

With  the  birds  he  was  intimately  acquainted  —  the  wrens  that  built  their  nests  in 
the  bam  and  sheds,  the  robin  redbreast,  the  shrieking  blue-jay,  the  tiny  warblers  in  the 
woods,  the  wise  crow,  and  the  timid  partridge  that  would  give  her  life  in  defense  of  her 
young. 

I  Ic  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  meteorology.  He  could  tell  the  time  of  noon  upon 
the  instant,  by  two  infallible  monitors,  his  stomach  and  his  shadow.  He  could  foretell 
storms  with  nearly  as  much  wisdom  as  is  exercised  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  com- 
ing of  a  shower  was  known  to  him  —  the  hurry-scurry  to  get  the  hay  into  the  bam. 
The  long,  steady  breezes  from  the  east  brought  on  the  storm,  and  a  storm  was  a  wel- 
come thing  to  a  boy  on  a  New  England  farm  !  It  meant  a  day  of  perfect  delight  on 
the  dear  old  river.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  boy  was  to  catch  a  few  small  fish  — 
the  real  purpose,  worship,  alone  by  the  rushing  floods,  the  quiet  pools,  the  pebbly 
beaches,  and  the  silent  woods. 

In  fact,  every  subject  now  known  in  the  curriculum  of  the  university  this  boy 
studied  in  an  elementary  way.  He  was  really  grounded  in  these  studies.  He  observed, 
investigated,  and  drew  inferences,  perfectly  unconscious,  to  be  sure,  of  what  he  "was 
learning,  or  how  he  was  learning ;  but  still,  he  learned,  and  he  studied,  and  the  best 
lesson  of  all  was  his  personal  reaction  upon  his  environment.  His  plowing,  hoeing,  hay- 
ing, digging,  chopping,  lumbering,  his  mending  of  sleds,  and  making  of  cider,  sugan 
lye,  and  soap  were  all  so  many  practical  lessons  in  life  which  exercised  his  body,  stimu- 
lated his  mind,  and  strengthened  and  developed  his  purpose  in  life. 

He  lived  to  become  a  school-teacher,  and  taught  school  earnestly  and  bunglingly  for 
twenty  years  before  he  had  even  a  suspicion  of  the  value  of  his  farm  life  and  farm  work. 

How  the  work  of  the  cliildren  upon  the  farm  is  to  be  brought  into  the  school,  con- 
centrated and  expanded ;  how  this  great,  spontaneous,  ever-increasing  interest  is  to  be 
made  use  of ;  how  this  organized  energy  is  to  be  turned  into  the  main  life  current,  are 
questions  of  (}uesti()ns.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to  determine 
how  the  farm  life  of  the  boy  and  tlie  girl  may  be  recognized  by  use  in  the  schoolroom. 
Which  of  all  the  studies  the  boy  has  begun  should  be  discontinued  ?  Are  they  not  all 
essential  ?  Must  they  be  held  in  abeyance  until  he  reaches  the  door  of  a  high  school  or 
a  college  ?  That  the  child  begins  them  spontaneously  and  instinctively  is  argument 
enough  for  their  continuance. 

Without  attempting  a  course  of  study,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  some  suggestions. 
In  these  suggestions  I  present  only  the  common  and  common-sense  things  needed  in  farm 
work  and  farm  life,  and  endeavor  to  show  why  they  form  the  substantial  basis  of  all 
study. 

GEOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY. 

The  child's  knowledge  of  geography  may  be  made  the  basis  of  all  his  further  study 
of  that  subject.  He  brings  into  school  geographical  images  of  the  farm  and  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  He  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  his  district 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  town.  First,  find  out  how  much  the  pupils  really  know  of  these 
subjects.  Get  them  to  describe  the  farm  or  any  part  of  it.  How  many  fields  are  there  ? 
Where  are  the  pastures  ?    The  woods  ?     What  are  you  raising  in  each  field  ?     How 

many  cattle  have  you?    Describe  them.     TeU  aboul  l\\e  sheep,  the  hones,  the  hens* 

'^t  pupils  to  sketch  the  farm  on  the  blackboard,  pa^i,  ox  sV^Xts, 
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A  pile  of  smnd  in  the  yard  might  be  used  for  modeling  the  farm,  showing  hills  a 
valleys,  plains  and  brook  basins.     In  winter   rough  boards  with  raised  edges  might 
used  for  sand  modeling.     Later,  chalk  modeling  should  be  used  to  indicate  the  rel 
of  the  land. 

The  begfinning  of  political  geography  by  the  divisions  of  the  farm  into  fields  a 
pastures  may  be  made.  The  lay  of  the  land,  the  relative  positions  of  these,  form  go 
lessons  in  the  points  of  the  compass.  Pupils  would  compare  one  farm  with  anoth 
so  that  in  time  they  could  model  and  draw  the  whole  district,  including  the  roads. 

If  there  is  a  stream  in  the  neighborhood,  it  may  be  used  as  a  study  of  the  brook  bas 
the  wearing  of  water  —  a  good  introduction  for  geology.  The  examination  of  the  s 
after  rains,  especially  loosened  soil,  may  be  studied  to  show  the  effect  of  storms  in  ei 
sion.  The  dip  and  formation  of  the  surface,  division  into  hills  or  plains,  bottom  lani 
and  bluffs,  may  be  related  to  the  working  of  the  stream. 

The  study  of  mineralogy  may  begin  with  the  study  of  soils,  the  kind  of  soils,  a 
the  forms  of  the  grains.  Specimens  of  gravel,  sand,  loam,  vegetable  mold,  clay,  and  ro 
should  be  brought  by  pupils  to  school  and  studied.  How  is  vegetable  mold  formei 
What  in  the  soil  is  useful  for  plant  life  ?  How  does  the  soil  change  through  vegetati 
and  under  cultivation,  and  also  under  the  action  of  heat,  water,  frost  ?  It  is  easily  se 
that  all  these  are  elementary  studies  in  weathering — dynamical  geology. 

If  there  are  rocks  on  the  farm,  they  may  be  studied ;  the  archaic  rocks,  the  secor 
ary  rocks,  the  strata,  and  the  dip  of  the  rocks  —  all  so  many  points  of  introduction 
geology.  Boys  on  the  farm  will  know  something  of  the  mineral  on  different  parts 
the  farm,  in  different  fields.  In  general  the  bottom  land  is  the  richest,  and  the  questi 
might  easily  be  asked.  Why  ?  In  this  relation  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil  m 
be  studied.  Questions  of  why  one  crop  will  grow  in  one  portion  of  the  farm,  a 
not  in  another,  and  why  crops  should  change  or  rotate  from  year  to  year,  should  all 
brought  in. 

Housekeeping,  butter  and  cheese-making,  cooking,  gardening,  and  affairs  pertaini 
to  home  economy  should  be  taken  into  the  school.  Draw  and  describe  your  garde 
Divide  it  into  beds.  Locate  the  flowers,  the  vegetables.  Sketch  your  hens,  the  turke; 
How  do  you  make  bread  ? 

METEOROLOGY. 

Elementary  studies  in  distribution  of  heat  would  come  through  the  changes  of  t 
seasons.  The  shadow  stick  may  be  used,  showing  the  changes  in  the  sun*s  position  re! 
live  to  the  earth.  A  sun  dial  on  the  schoolhouse  should  he  made.  The  daily  chang 
in  the  sunlight  coming  through  the  different  windows  may  be  measured  through  shado 
on  the  wall.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  the  daily  weather  reports  and  examine  the 
Every  country  school  should  have  a  thermometer,  barometer,  anemometer,  and  rain  gau^ 
to  measure  the  force  of  heat,  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  t 
depth  of  the  rainfall.  Pupils  should  make  weather  reports  day  by  day  and  com  pa 
them  with  the  printed  weather  reports.  The  elementary  study  of  air  and  its  compositi 
should  be  made;  its  weight,  direction,  and  velocity.  The  study  of  evaporation  of  wat< 
followed  by  the  forms  of  water  in  the  air  —  fog,  mist,  and  cloud,  should  be  mac 
Pupils  may  be  called  upon  to  make  daily  prophesies  of  the  weather,  and  give  th< 
reasons  for  the  same.  Every  change  of  the  atmosphere,  shower,  rain,  hail,  snow,  or  wi: 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  for  this  purpose. 

The  uses  of  water  may  be  discussed,  especially  the  uses  of  water  for  vegetable  lif 
the  drainage  of  the  land,  especially  on  farms  where  the  land  has  to  be  tiled,  or  whc 
irrigation  is  necessary.    Questions  like  these  may  be  subjects  of  investigation :  How  i 
does  the  water  go  down  into  the  earth  ?    What  stops  it  ?     I'he  cause  of  a  syrvu\j;? 
brook,  creek,  rivulet,  or  river  ?   The  saturation  of  diSerenl  \i\tiAs  oV  %caV  2iTv(i  viOn^Xi^^  hi-! 
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Depth  of  the  wells  and  changes  in  the  water  level.  Into  this  discossion  would  come  the 
question  of  floods  and  flood  plains,  and  of  silt  brought  down  by  the  water,  how  and 
where  deposited,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  creek  or  a  river  on  or  near  the  farm. 

These  are  some  of  the  innumerable  points  in  regard  to  meteorology  that  impinge  on 
the  child  from  all  sides,  and  lead  to  higher  and  more  difficult  questions  and  investiga- 
tions. 

PLANT   LIFE. 

I  should  place  flrst  in  this  study  the  crops  upon  the  farm ;  the  study  of  the  com ;  its 
history ;  its  nature ;  different  kinds  of  com ;  the  uses  of  com.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley.  How  land  should  be  fertilized  for  different  crops.  Study 
of  the  food  of  plants,  nutrition,  etc.  The  grasses  may  be  studied ;  different  kinds  of 
grasses  brought  into  the  schoolroom. 

In  the  spring  germination  of  seeds  may  be  especially  noted.  Seeds  should  be 
planted  in  boxes  in  the  schoolroom.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a  half-acre 
garden  near  the  school,  in  which  the  expenments  could  be  performed,  and  in  which  the 
farmers  of  the  district  would  take  a  deep  interest.  The  garden  could  be  made  of  value, 
and  should  include  everything  that  is  raised  on  the  farm.  There  should  be  a  preliminary 
study  of  plants,  especially  flowers,  in  regard  to  function.  Little  or  no  attempt,  at  first, 
should  be  made  to  close  analysis,  or  to  classiflcation.  The  guide  in  the  elementary  study 
of  all  subjects  should  be  function. 

Forests ;  different  kinds  of  trees  on  the  farm  ;  leaves,  and  bark  of  the  trees ;  decid- 
uous and  non-deciduous  trees ;  the  uses  of  wood  for  heat,  shelter,  and  household  furniture. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  study  of  domestic  animals  and  their  functions ;  cows,  and  different  kinds  of  cows ; 
milk,  and  how  milk  is  changed  to  butter  and  cheese.  The  history,  fur  instance,  of  butter 
and  cheese-making,  from  the  old-fashioned  chum  to  the  creamery.  Study  of  horses,  and 
sheep  ;  use  of  wools ;  meat  of  different  animals.  Study  of  wild  animals,  birds.  Get  each 
pupil  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  birds  he  sees  upon  the  farm  during  the  year ;  when  they 
come,  how  long  they  stay,  when  they  depart.  This  would  bring  observations  in  regard  to 
migration.  Name  the  birds  staying  upon  the  farm  all  summer.  Where  do  they  build  their 
nests?  How  do  they  raise  their  young?  What  do  they  eat?  What  birds  are  injurious 
to  the  farm?  What  birds  are  useful?  The  pupils  could  learn  many  a  profitable  lesson; 
would  And  that  most  of  the  old  ideas  about  birds  are  totally  wrong ;  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  birds  that  have  been  counted  mischievous  are  really  helpful ;  that  birds  are  needed 
on  the  farm  to  kill  destructive  insects ;  that  the  little  damage  which  crows,  for  instance, 
bring  about  is  comparatively  nothing  to  the  good  they  do;  that  the  birds  are  really 
"nature's  militia"  to  destroy  the  enemies  that  menace  the  life  of  vegetable,  plant,  and 
tree. 

Another  study  is  that  of  destructive  insects ;  the  wood-borers,  the  cankerworms,  the 
weevil ;  a  very  practical  study.  Then  there  are  the  bees,  wasps,  butterflies,  and  their 
uses  in  efflorescence.  The  wonders  of  honey-making.  The  earthworms  and  the  effect 
they  have  upon  the  soil.  The  boy  will  be  sure  not  to  leave  out  the  woodchuck,  the  fox, 
the  coon,  or  the  muskrat.  He  may  even  learn  that  the  unpleasant  little  skunk  has  a  use 
and  a  place  in  the  world. 

PHYSICS   AND   CHEMISTRY. 

Wherever  forces  are  seen,  felt,  or  handled,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  such  forces  is 
the  study  of  physics.     Meteorology  is  one  of  the  great  departments  of  physics.     Distribu- 
tion of  sunshine,  the  working  and  nature  of  heat,  the  force  and  wearing  of  water,  meas- 
urcments  of  air,  of  the  wind,  are  all  close  to  the  child,  y^Vio  iv^^ds  only  good  teaching  to 
Jead  him  to  close  and  closer  investigation. 
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Practical  uses  of  force  sagge&t  many  problems :   force  of  running  water ;  running 

mills ;  force  of  wind  is  turning  windmills ;  the  economical  application  of  force  in  farm 

machinery  from  the  apple-parer  to  the  reaper ;  the  mystery  of  the  lever  revealed  by  wedge 

and  crowbar ;  the  turning  of  the  grindstone ;  and  the  use  of  the  jackscrew  in  raising 

buildings. 

Chemical  changes  are  taking  place  in  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  are  continually  applied 

in  the  household  affairs.  The  teacher  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the 
chemistry  of  cooking ;  to  yeast ;  to  milk  in  its  transmutation  to  butter  and  cheese ;  the 
making  of  lye  and  soap ;  the  oxidation  of  metals.  The  composition  and  nature  of  differ- 
ent soils  are  a  fruitful  study ;  the  effect  of  sunlight  upon  foliage  in  the  production  of  leaf 
green ;  the  transpiration  of  water  through  vegetable  tissues,  bearing  nutrition  from  cell  to 
cell.     The  burning  of  wood  and  its  change  into  ashes. 

The  children  upon  a  farm  are  called  upon  to  apply  daily  the  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  It  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  lead  them  to  apply  these  laws  more  and 
more  intelligently,  to  the  end  that  a  deep  interest  is  aroused  and  they  are  made  earnest 
and  everlasting  students  of  these  subjects. 

MATHEMATICS. 

There  can  be  no  work  properly  done  upon  the  farm  without  measuring.  Most  of  this 
measuring  is  done  by  what  is  called  "  rule  of  thumb,"  or  so-called  practical  judgment. 
The  farmer  estimates  weight  of  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep  by  sight.  He  can  tell  how  much 
cord  wood  or  timber  a  certain  area  of  forest  will  produce.  In  fact,  measuring  in  every- 
thing he  does  is  absolutely  essential.  There  is  no  better  way  for  the  teacher  to  study  the 
processes  of  measuring,  or  arithmetic,  than  to  inquire  into  the  everyday  demands  of  farm 
work,  and  no  better  way  to  teach  arithmetic  than  to  bring  the  measuring  necessary  for 
farm  work  into  the  schoolroom.  The  elementary  work,  and  the  work  that  ought  to  be 
continued  throughout  the  course,  should  be  largely  estimation  with  eye  and  hand,  of  length, 
of  distance,  area,  volume,  bulk,  force,  and  weight ;  the  estimates  to  be  verified  by  actual 
measurements.  That  which  a  farmer  is  called  upon  at  every  turn  to  do  should  be  begun 
with  the  children.     And  here  the  parent  can  supplement  the  teacher  at  every  step. 

When  developing  the  mode  of  judgment,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to  use  the  chain 
in  measuring  areas,  the  yard-stick  in  measuring  cord  wood,  forceps  in  lumber,  dry  measure 
for  grain,  scales  for  weights,  liquid  measure  for  milk,  vinegar,  or  molasses. 

The  outcome  of  all  raising  of  crops  is  commercial  value.  There  should  be  a  system 
of  farm  bookkeeping,  in  which  writing  and  arithmetic  play  a  prominent  part.  Children 
could  be  easily  trained  to  keep  books  for  their  parents,  and  the  work  of  the  farm  be  made 
to  present  all  the  problems  and  conditions  for  a  complete  mastery  of  all  essentials  in 
arithmetic. 

READING   AND   LITERATURE. 

The  suggestions  already  given  are  for  the  elementary  study  of  subjects.  Interest  in 
all  these  subjects  will  lead  directly  to  a  great  desire  to  know  more  of  the  observations  and 
investigations  of  others.  Here  reading  and  the  study  of  text-books  have  their  great  place. 
The  hrst  steps  in  reading  may  be  short  stories  of  the  farm,  of  the  crops,  of  the  animal  and 
plant  life,  written  in  simple  sentences  upon  the  blackboard.  The  reading  lessons  should 
be  closely  related,  and  from  beginning  to  end  bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  the  child 
studies. 

Nor  is  there  wanting  a  great  and  extensive  literature  on  geography,  geology,  miner- 
alogy, and  botany.  Books  like  "The  Soil,"  written  by  F.  H.  King,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  **The  Great  World's  Farm,  "  by  Salina  Gayc,  would  arouse  an  intense  interest 
if  the  subjects  here  named  were  really  used  for  the  education  of  the  child.  Foe.tr5  \fik.vj 
be  brought  in  at  every  step  —  the  poetry  of  the  farm,  iVie  cVom^s,  V>cifc  iw,  V^Ckfc  '«vsAa^'^& 
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flowers,  the  fields.  The  pupil  will  find  that  the  poet  and  the  artist  have  embalmed  in 
deathless  prose  or  poetry  the  commonest  things  of  earth,  air,  and  water  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  Thin,  vapid,  sensational,  injurious  reading  would  have  no  place  in  his  life 
if  all  reading  were  carefully  selected  in  the  direction  of  his  aroused,  sustained,  and  educa- 
tive interests. 

The  process  of  learning  to  read  is  a  very  simple  one  if  the  free,  spontaneous  action 
of  the  mind  is  not  obstructed  by  abnonnal  methods.  When  the  proper  stage  of  develop- 
ment, which  manifests  itself  in  an  intense  desire  to  gain  knowledge  through  the  printed 
page  is  reached,  the  child  will  learn  to  read  as  easily  as  he  has  already  learned  to  hear 
language.  All  reading  should  come  close  to  the  child,  should  enter  into  his  personal 
experience;  should  be  about  something  he  feels  the  need  of  knowing — facts  about  his 
pets,  about  things  he  loves  to  do  —  words  that  re-image  familiar  scenes.  This  would 
make  reading  and  the  selection  of  good  literature  a  habit  for  life. 

WRITING,   GRAMMAR,   SPELLING. 

Writing  is  one  of  the  modes  of  thought  expression.  The  fundamental  necessity  is 
to  have  someihing  to  express^  some  image  to  control  and  steady  the  hand,  some  earnest 
desire  to  communicate  with  others  by  means  of  writing.  Skill  in  writing  takes  care  of 
itself  if  the  teacher  writes  rapidly  and  well.  Technical  skill  is  nine-tenths  imitation. 
The  main  thing  is  the  impulse  which  the  teacher  discerns,  seizes  upon,  guides,  and 
controls.  The  farm  is  rich  with  interesting  subjects,  rich  for  the  novice  of  six,  or  the 
pupil  of  sixteen.  Descriptions  of  animals,  plants,  forests,  fields,  pastures,  hills,  valleys, 
soils,  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  gardening,  the  shower,  the  clouds,  the  rainstorm,  hail- 
storm, snowstorm,  the  cyclone,  the  raising  of  crops,  the  cutting  and  curing  of  hay,  the 
harvest,  the  market— these  are  among  the  innumerable  subjects  that  may  be  made  of 
intense  interest  to  the  children  of  the  country.  The  little  ones  may  write  a  word,  a  line, 
or  a  paragraph  ;  the  older  ones,  pages. 

And  in  such  work  comes  the  one  sensible  method  of  teaching  spelling'and  grammar. 
Writing  is  spelling  and  punctuation,  just  as  speech  is  fundamentally  pronunciation.  Using 
correct  language  is  grammar,  and  where  can  pupils  use  correct  language  to  better  advan- 
tage than  by  writing  under  the  direct  impulse  of  thought  ? 

MANUAL   TRAINING,   ART. 

One  central  and  invaluable  thing  gained  on  the  farm  is  the  necessity  for  and  habit  of 
work.  All  work  on  the  farm  should  be  honored  in  the  schoolroom  by  expanding  and 
concentrating  it.  The  school  should  send  back  the  children  to  the  farm  filled  with  the 
dignity  of  lai)or. 

The  work  of  the  farm,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  manual  training,  but  most  farm  boys  get  a 
.  coarse  way  of  doing  manual  training.  They  do  not  Itam  to  use  their  hands  expertly  as 
they  should.  On  all  farms  there  should  be  workshops  for  the  mending  of  tools,  construc- 
tion of  materials  and  apparatus  for  fann  work,  and  in  the  country  school  there  should  also 
be  a  small  manual  training  department  in  which  pupils  may  be  trained  to  use  their  hands 
skillfully  in  making  things  needed  for  the  farm  and  the  home. 

No  argument  is  here  made  for  manual  training  ;  I  would,  however,  enter  an  earnest 
plea  for  its  adoption  in  the  school  on  the  score  that  it  would  make  labor  both  honorable 
and  interesting,  and  that  its  value  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  the  brain  would 
be  recognized  and  appreciated  by  both  parents  and  teachers. 

Apparatus  for  experiment  could  be  made  with  a  small  outfit,  a  bench,  a  few  tools, 

lumber,  and  metals.     Much  of  the  lumber  could  be  brought  by  the  pupils  from  the  farm. 

They  could  cut  the  wood.     If  it  needed  sawing,  it  could  be  sawed  at  the  milL    Wood 

manual  training  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  iVie  \ises  ol  'woo^s.    TV^ate  should  be  a 

smaJJ  forge,  and  some  work  in  iron  and  other  mela\s  as  yi€:W.    7E.^tr^\Ki^  aa&.^A  ^asi^ 
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have  a  work  bench  at  home  and  wood-carving  materials,  to  develop  the  instinctive  hal 
of  whittling  into  something  useful  and  ornamental.     Long  winter  evenings  could 
profitably  utilized  in  manual  training  and  the  exercise  of  the  arts. 

The  objects  of  art  are  countless,  the  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing  of  land  si 
faces  in  geography,  and  illustrations  in  geology  and  mineralogy.  Landscape  and  pla 
life  furnish  a  great  number  of  subjects  for  painting.  Children  have  a  perfect  passion  J 
drawing,  until  it  is  crushed  by  over-attempts  at  accuracy,  or  by  the  drawing  of  flat  copi 
With  a  good  blackboard,  which  is  the  best  piece  of  educational  apparatus  ever  invent 
for  school  or  home,  children  could  show  the  different  kinds  of  crops  ;  draw  cornstall 
grasses,  flowers,  and  trees.  Of  course,  these  drawings  would  be  crude,  but  at  the  same  tii 
they  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  child,  and  justly,  for  they  would  correspond  with  1 
images ;  the  drawing,  in  turn,  would  stimulate  observation,  and  the  result  would  be  cleai 
insight.  Exact  drawing  could  be  introduced  in  measuring,  or  arithmetic,  and  in  maki 
projection  drawings  or  manual  training.  Experience  has  shown  that  children  take  gn 
delight  in  such  work,  and  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  educative. 

Art  study  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  many  farmhouses,  many  cold  a 
desolate  sitting-rooms  could  be  made  beautiful  by  the  art  of  the  children ;  and  th 
comfort  enhanced  by  the  manual  training.  Every  effort  should  l>e  made  to  project  t 
work  of  the  school  into  the  life  of  the  child.  Invention  may  be  stimulated  i)y  aski 
pupils  to  plan  a  hen  house,  wood  shed,  bam,  farmhouse,  and  the  selection  of  trees  a 
shrubs  to  beautify  yard,  garden,  and  landscape. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  study  of  the  commercial  side  of  farm  products  should  have  its  place  in  the  sch< 
The  cost,  the  selection,  the  use  of  crops,  and  their  value  in  selling.  }Iere  arithmetic  a 
bookkeeping  would  come  in.  Transportation  of  crops  would  have  its  place,  the.  tea 
the  railroads.  Where  farm  products  are  consumed.  The  subject  of  farm  tools,  inst: 
ments  of  work,  may  be  studied.  How  crops  are  prepared  for  the  market ;  the  (}u 
tion  of  mills ;  the  preservation  of  foods  ;  barns ;  winter  protection  of  cattle ;  ensila 
Transportation,  beasts  of  burden,  wagons,  railroads,  steamboats,  in  our  own  and  forei 
countries.  The  beginning  of  history,  how  others  live  and  have  lived,  is  involved 
this  idea  of  commerce. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  soil  may  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  distril 
tion  of  air,  moisture,  heat,  and  plant  life,  and  through  the  careful  and  thoughtful  stu 
of  the  farm  the  whole  earth,  in  time,  may  be  brought  to  the  child. 

HISTORY. 

The  elements  of  history  are  everywhere  present  on  the  farm.  The  history  of  farmi 
tools,  from  the  sickle  to  the  reaper ;  from  the  crude  plow  of  the  poet  to  the  steam  plow 
today;  from  the  hoe  to  the  cultivator.  The  history  of  butter-making,  from  the  old-fa; 
toned  chtun  to  the  model  creamery.  The  story  of  the  mill ;  the  history  of  the  potato ; 
maize;  of  the  tomata  How  beets  are  now  competing  with  sugar  cane.  If  there  is 
experimental  station  in  the  neighborhood,  it  should  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  schc 
where  the  history  and  present  status  of  agriculture  may  be  studied. 

Most  towns  in  the  eastern  states,  and  some  in  the  West,  have  interesting  loi 
histories.  There  are  generally  stories  of  the  Indians,  of  settlements,  of  colonization, 
noted  men  and  women,  of  the  part  taken  by  the  citizens  in  the  Civil  War.  A  strong  Ic 
for  history  can  be  induced  and  fostered  by  beginning  this  study  close  to  the  home. 

The  breakout  and  dinner  table  furnishes  excellent  starting  points  in  the  study 
history.  How  moch  does  the  farm  in  itself  furnish  of  the  food  of  the  family  ?  What 
obtained  oiitside»  and  where  is  it  obtained?  History  of  the  making  of  cloth,  the  storj 
the  ^mmimg  wheel  mad  the  spinning  jenny  ;  the  hand  loom  aixd  VW  i^o>k^i  \v>c>\Si. 
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study  of  the  inventions  ased  on  the  farm  will  lead  directly  to  the  biographies  of  th^ir 
inventors  and  the  relation  of  machinery  to  human  progress.  The  history  of  roads  and  road 
making,  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  There  should  be  lessons  in  every  school  upon 
the  necessity  and  practicability  of  good  roads,  and  the  best  methods  and  material  for  mak- 
ing them. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  tremendous  advantage  of  a  rational  course  of  work  in  country  schools  is  that  it 
would  make  a  strong,  binding  union  of  the  home  and  the  school,  the  farm  methods  and 
the  school  methods.  It  would  bring  the  farm  into  the  school,  and  project  the  school  into 
the  farm.  It  would  give  parent  and  teacher  one  motive,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  both 
could  heartily  join.  The  parent  would  appreciate  and  judge  fairly  the  work  of  the  school* 
the  teacher  would  honor,  dignify,  and  elevate  the  work  of  the  farm.  Farmer  and  house- 
wife would  be  ready  to  discuss  the  methods  of  the  farm  and  housekeeping  in  the  school. 
Children,  parents,  and  teachers  could  meet  at  stated  periods  and  hold  discussions  in  the 
direction  of  their  highest  interests.  One  of  tlie  best  meetings  I  ever  attended  was  a  union 
of  grangers  and  teachers  in  Oceana  county,  Mich.  One  hour  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  how  to  raise  potatoes,  and  the  next  was  given  to  the  education  of  children. 

The  farmers  would  become  deeply  interested  in  having  libraries  in  the  schools,  care- 
fully selected.  Long  winter  evenings  could  be  spent  around  the  fireside  in  mutual  study; 
parents  helping  children,  and  the  children,  in  turn,  arousing  and  stimulating  parents. 

Countr)'  life  too  often  fails  in  the  proper  social  conditions.  It  tends  to  isolation.  A 
common  purpose  of  education  would  obviate  this.  The  farmer  would  often  invite  the 
school  to  visit  his  farm,  and  to  study  it.  Pleasant  and  profitable  social  meetings  would  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  teacher  with  clear  ideas  of  what  education  ought  to  be  would 
bring  the  people  of  a  district  together  to  discuss  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Exhibits  of 
pupils*  work,  of  manual  training  and  the  arts  would  naturally  follow  and  greatly  increase 
the  interest. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  cities  draw  largely  upon  the  country  for  men  of  action 
and  affairs.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  in  the  main, 
the  leaders,  both  men  and  women,  successful  manufacturers,  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  statesmen,  have  received  their  early  education  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  work- 
shop. 

Education  deserves  to  be  regarded  in  a  broader  and  more  rational  light.  Real  educa- 
tion should  be  read  in  terms  of  character  —  character  translated  into  action.  Sound  judg- 
ment, common  sense,  wisdom  acquired  by  observation  and  tempered  by  experience,  with 
genius  to  help  one's  self,  and  power  to  plan  and  execute,  entitle  a  man  to  a  diploma  from 
the  world  at  large,  if  not  from  a  university.  Education  which  is  worthy  the  name  gene- 
rates the  power  that  penetrates  life  and  makes  it  better. 

No  method,  no  system  of  schools,  no  enrichment  of  courses  of  study,  not  even  the 
most  successful  of  teachers,  can  ever  take  the  place  in  fundamental  education  of  the  farm 
and  the  workshop.  No  matter  how  good  the  city  schools  may  be,  or  may  be  made;  no 
matter  how  good  the  state  of  society  may  be,  the  vital  reinforcements  of  city  life  that  lead 
to  progress  and  prosperity,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  must  always  come  from  the  sturdy  stock 
of  the  farm.  This  fact,  upon  which  most  educators  agree,  puts  upon  the  country  school 
an  immense  responsibility.  It  is  no  small  office  to  train  the  men  and  women  who  are  to 
lead  and  guide  the  future  of  the  republic. 

The  country  schools  have  every  advantage,  so  far  as  material  means  arc  concerned ; 
their  environment  is  rich  in  organic  and  inorganic  forms ;  but  in  one  thing  they  are  lack- 
ing—  the  teacher  who  can  utilize  that  which  offers  itself  in  such  abundance.    This  is  a 
want  which  every  thoughtful  person  deplores,  a  want  that  will  be  met  when  the  fanners 
themselves  realize  what  a  powerful  influence  lot  good  \V\e\x  sc\voo\%  tr.vj  Vsit  xdai^ 
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When  skill,  expeitness,  and  insight  control  the  methods  of  country  schools ;  wh< 
excellent  teachers  remain  in  the  same  schools  year  after  year,  the  already  powerful  infl 
ence  of  country  life  upon  the  destinies  of  the  nation  will  be  mightily  enhanced. 

A  large  majority  of  boys  and  girls  upon  the  farm  entertain  mistaken  notions  of  11 
in  cities,  and  early  form  a  desire  to  enter  into  the  seemingly  greater  advantages  to 
found  in  such  centers.    This  leads  to  the  congestion  of  cities,  and  disturbs  the  soci 
balance.    School  education  alone  can  cope  with  this  disease  of  the  body  politic,  and  tl 
by  fostering  an  interest  in  farm  life  and  farm  work. 

Boys  must  be  led  to  see  something  more  in  farm  life  than  patient,  continuous  work 
planting,  sowing,  care-taking,  and  reaping.  Many  a  young  man  leaves  the  farm  to  becor 
a  mere  counter-jumper  in  the  city,  who,  if  he  had  the  right  education,  would  make  himsi 
an  influential  and  successful  farmer. 

My  plea,  then,  is  that  the  country  school  should  make  farm  labor  and  all  lab 

honorable;   should   dignify   it;  should  show  that  the  environment  of  the  country  fi 

nishes  inexhaustible  resources  for  intellectual  life ;  should  see  to  it  that  the  sesthel 

side  of  child  nature  be  assiduously  cultivated ;  that  the  child  bring  a  loving  heart 

nature,   have  an  appreciative  eye   for  beautiful   things ;   that   he    be  led  to   see  t 

possibilities   in  the  landscape  of  the  farm  —  the  necessity  of  making  excellent  roac 

well  lined  with  shade  trees ;  that  the  so-called  practical  things  of  life,  hard  and  seve 

labor,  should  have  their  highest  outcome  in  the  cultivation  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful 

life — that  love  which  leads  the  soul  to  profound  reverence  for  all  things  of  earth,  becau 

they  are  loving  gifts  of  an  infinite  God. 

Francis  W.  Parker. 
Chicago  Normal  School 


APPENDIX  I. 
THE  COUNTRY-SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Julv  lo,  1894,  by  Emers< 
E.  White,  LL.D.] 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deny  or  obscure  the  real  difficulties  involved  in  what  is  call 
''The  Country-School  Problem.'*  This  is  not  a  question  of  nomenclature,  but  a  problc 
of  school  organization  under  special  conditions. 

The  problem  may  thus  be  stated : 

Given  a  school  of  twenty  to  forty  pupils  from  five  and  six  to,  say,  sixteen  years  of  a^ 
accommodated  in  one  room  and  taught  by  one  teacher. 

To  find  the  best  possible  organization  and  administration  that  the  conditions  w 
permit. 

The  facts  that  enter  into  the  problem  are  (i)  that  the  pupils  possess  very  unequal  abili 
and  attainments,  and  those  who  at  a  given  time  are  nearly  equal  in  attainment  make  uneciv 
and  var3ring  progress;  (2)  that  the  pupils  need  instruction  and  training  adapted  to  thi 
ability  and  needs  each  successive  term,  and  hence  this  instruction  must  have  sequen 
thus  permitting  progress ;  and  (3)  that  the  health  and  physical  endurance  of  teacher  ai 
pupils  limit  the  daily  school  session  to  about  six  hours.  It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  th 
the  problem  inTolves  the  providing  of  the  best  possible  instruction  and  training  not  in  o 
branch,  not  merely  in  "  the  three  R's,"  but  in  all  the  essential  elementary  branches. 

I.     NON-CLASSIFICATION    SOLUTION. 

The  first  solution  proposed  makes  no  provision  for  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  I 
each  pttpU  is  taught  b^  himstil  in  all  branches  of  study,    ll  '\s  sttiv  V\va\  V\C\%  '^X^xv  ^vs^'t 
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a  minimum  as  many  separate  teaching  exercises  as  there  are  papils  in  the  school,  pro- 
vided each  pupil  has  only  one  daily  lesson.  If  only  "the  three  R*s"  are  taught,  and 
each  separately,  there  will  be  three  times  as  many  teaching  exercises  as  there  are  pupils, 
and,  if  the  three  exercises  for  each  pupil  are  combined  in  one,  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  each  exercise  must  be  increased.  But  the  modem  programme  of  school  instruction 
includes  from  five  to  seven  school  arts,  and,  in  case  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  several 
additional  branches  of  study,  as  geography,  English  grammar,  history,  and  physiology. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  time  to  show  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  teacher  to  instruct 
twenty  or  more  pupils,  each  by  himself,  in  the  essential  elementary  branches.  The  num- 
ber of  exercises  thus  required  reduces  the  length  of  each  to  so  short  a  time  that  no  efficient 
instruction  is  possible ;  and  hence  the  non -classification  solution  proposed  for  the  country 
school  may  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.  The  plan  of  individual  instruction  is  only 
feasible  in  a  school  composed  of  ver)'  few  pupils. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  the  old-time  country  school  in  which  there  were  no  classes, 
each  pupil  being  ticiught  by  himself,  if  taught  at  all ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  school 
exists  in  the  imagination,  and  not  in  history.  If  it  ever  had  an  existence  it  certainly  pre- 
ceded the  organization  of  the  common  school,  if  it  did  not  precede  any  school  composed 
of  more  than  ten  pupils.  Even  ten  pupils  under  one  teacher  necessitate  some  classifica- 
tion to  permit  any  efficient  instruction  or  drill. 

My  father  was  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  early  common  schools  in  New  England,  and  I 
was  a  pupil  in  a  still  more  primitive  school  in  the  then  backwoods  of  Ohio,  but  neither  my 
father  nor  myself  ever  saw  the  wholly  unclassified  country  school  of  which  the  present 
generation  of  teachers  is  hearing.  In  at  least  two  of  the  three  common  branches  —  i.  r., 
branches  common  to  all  —  the  pupils  in  the  old-time  school  were  classified.  It  is  true 
that  little  attempt  at  classification  was  made  in  teaching  the  ABC's  or  the  a-b-aSs,  but 
necessity  forced  an  early  classification  in  both  reading  and  spelling — imperfect,  it  is  true, 
but  necessary  and  helpful.  I  now  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  row  of  big  boys  and  girls  that 
sat  on  the  back  seats  and  read  together  in  the  old  English  reader,  and  I  also  see  the  rows 
of  boys  and  girls,  who  constituted  the  successive  classes  in  spelling,  standing  on  the  floor 
and  "  toeing  the  mark." 

No  attempt  was  made  in  the  first  schools  which  I  attended  at  classification  in  arith- 
metic, and  later  the  attempt  was  first  confined  to  the  multiplication  table,  which  few  pupils 
perfectly  mastered,  and  so  common  drills  were  feasible.  As  a  rule,  each  pupil  "ciphered  " 
by  himself,  at  his  own  gait,  going  to  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  for  assistance,  when  needed. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  pupils  never  reached  fractions,  and  fewer  ever  acquired  much 
skill  in  integer  processes,  is  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  individual  work  even  in  such  a 
study  as  arithmetic. 

A  few  clever  pupils  who  needed  only  opportunity  for  study  made  good  progress  with- 
out instruction,  sometimes  remarkable  progress,  and  this  was  not  only  true  in  arithmetic, 
but  also  JYi  geography  and  English  grammar,  when  these  branches  were  reached.  The 
lack  of  classification  in  these  studies  was  doubtless  an  advantage  to  these  few  exceptional 
pupils,  but  no  one  who  actually  knows  the  old-time  country  school  can  commend  the 
progress  made  by  nine-tenths  of  its  pupils.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  its  helpful- 
ness to  the  great  majority  of  its  pupils  was  increased  by  improved  and  wider  classification. 
I  well  remember  the  first  introduction  of  classification  in  arithmetic  in  the  rural  schools  of 
my  native  state.  1  now  see  the  little  blackl>oard  that  was  first  nailed  to  the  wall  of  that 
tprimitive  schoorhouse,  for,  tliough  scarcely  in  my  teens,  I  was  installed  as  teacher  for  the 
first  class  formed  in  arithmetic. 

Wlien   I  passed  from  the  dignity  of  a  pupil-teacher  to  the  honors  of  a  teacher,  my 

best  work  lor  the  country  school  was  in  flie  introduction  of  improved  classification  —  not 

only  in  reading  and  spelling,  but  in  all  the  btancYves  \.a\i^\i\..    '^t^jV^  ^  ol  the  pupils  fell 
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into  groups  or  classes  with  positive  advantage.    Those  who  could  work  ahead  with  ini 
dental  assistance  were  permitted  and  encouraged  to  do  so. 

II.      THE   GRADED-SCHOOL   SOLUTION. 

Another  solution  proposed  is  the  adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  study  with  term  sc 
tions  —  the  annual  school  session  being  divided  into,  say,  two  terms  —  the  plan  of  gradii 
adopted  in  most  cities.  In  other  words,  the  solution  proposed  is  the  grading  of  count 
schools  with  one  teacher  on  the  plan  of  the  graded  schools  in  cities. 

It  is  seen  that  this  organization  divides  an  elementary  course  of  study  into  at  lea 
sixteen  sections,  each  including  sections  of  the  several  branches,  and  it  separates  tl 
pupils  into  sixteen  or  more  corresponding  grades,  if  there  be  a  term  interval  between  tl 
grades.'     The  fact  that  the  pupils  in  each  grade  study  several  branches  necessitates 
many  class  exercises  as  there  are  branches  of  study.     It  is  thus  seen  that  an  average 
three  class  exercises  in  each  grade  gives  at  least  forty-eight  daily  exercises. 

It  is  true  that  in  practice  there  may  be  no  pupils  in  several  of  these  term  grades,  b 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  classes  thus  occasioned  will  be  fully  offset  by  the  fact  th 
the  pupils  in  several  upper  grades  study  more  than  three  branches,  and  thus  require  mo 
than  three  class  exercises  to  each  grade.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  such  a  clasi 
fication  of  the  one-teacher  school  is  wholly  impracticable.  I  know  of  no  successf 
attempt  to  grade  the  country  school  with  a  term  interval  between  the  grades. 

The  more  common  mode  of  grading  the  country  school  is  the  nominal  adoption 
the  year  or  session  interval  between  the  grades.  When  this  plan  of  grading  is  strict 
adhered  to,  and  there  are  pupils  in  all  the  grades,  there  are  as  many  separate  class  exc 
cises  as  there  are  year  sections  in  the  course  of  study  multiplied  by  the  average  number 
branches  therein.  This  gives  from  thirty  to  forty  class  exercises  —  too  many  for  satisfa 
tory  class  instruction  and  drill.  But  rn  a  school  of  thirty  to  forty  pupils  there  are  nece 
sarily  very  few  pupils  in  the  upper  grades,  and  none  in  some  grades.  These  breaks  a 
occasioned  by  the  attendance  of  pupils  only  a  part  of  the  school  session,  by  the  fa 
ure  of  pupils  to  do  the  work  assigned  them,  and  other  causes.  It  thus  often  happens  th 
country  schools  may  not  at  any  one  time  actually  contain  more  than  five  or  six  grad 
of  pupils,  even  when  they  are  following  a  graded  course  of  study  with  eight  or  nine-ye 
sections ;  but  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  class  exercises  thus  occasioned  does  not  mal 
a  strict  adherence  to  this  city  plan  of  grading  feasible.  Hence  in  practice  various  moc 
fications  are  made ;  and  some  of  these  are  easily  made  if  the  school  be  not  dominated  b 
and  sacrificed  to,  the  fetich  called  the  "  graded  system."  Several  of  these  feasible  moc 
fications  may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

1.  Since  the  several  classes  are  all  taught  by  the  same  teacher  it  is  feasible  to  p< 
mit  pupils  to  recite  in  different  grades,  strict  grading  being  sacrificed  to  the  best  possib 
classification  in  each  branch.  Thus  a  pupil  may  recite  in  the  fifth  grade  in  arithmet: 
the  fourth  in  geography,  and  so  on. 

This  modification  of  the  graded  system  is  practicable  only  to  a  limited  extent 
cities,  since  the  several  grades  of  pupils  occupy,  as  a  rule,  separate  rooms  and  are  taug 
by  different  teachers,  and  they  are  thus  required  to  keep  a  common  step  in  all  the  branch 
of  the  course. 

2.  Since  the  upper  classes  in  a  country  school  often  contain  not  more  than  two 

*N.  B. —  The  term  "grades"  is  used  in  this  paper  to  denote  fhose  formal  divisions 
pupils  which  correspond  to  the  more  permanent  divisions  in  the  course  of  study,  which  a 
separated  by  transitional  or  promotion  lines.  The  pupils  in  a  given  grade  may  be  taug 
in  one  or  more  classes  in  all  the  branches,  or  they  may  be  taught  in  one  class  in  sor 
branches,  and  in  several  classes  in  other  branches ;  and  these  classes  may  be  changi 
from  time  to  time,  and  without  reference  to  grade  divisions  or  intervals.  It  is  thus  set 
that  the  terms  gradation  and  classification  are  not  used  as  synouYmous. 
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three  pupils,  it  is  feasible  for  a  bright  pupil  to  work  ahead  of  his  class  while  he  continues 
to  recite  in  it.  Thus  a  pupil  may  be  studying  decimal  fractions  or  denominate  numbers 
while  reciting  with  advantage  in  common  fractions ;  for,  while  these  daily  reviews  in 
common  fractions  may  give  him  little  new  knowledge,  they  will  increase  his  skill  in  frac- 
tional processes — and  skill  in  numerical  processes  is  the  chief  end  of  elementary  training 
in  arithmetic.  Indeed,  skill  of  some  sort  is  the  chief  end  of  more  than  half  of  the  exer- 
cises in  the  elementary  school,  and  this  requires  repeated  action.  Experience  shows  that 
.  it  is  entirely  feasible  for  capable  pupils  to  work  ahead  of  their  classes  in  such  studies  as 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.,  and  that  this  is  often  successfully  done  with  very  lit- 
tle assistance.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  one-teacher  school  permits  a  happy  combination  of 
class  instruction  and  individual  work,  especially  in  the  case  of  bright  pupils. 

3.  Another  modification  may  be  made  in  certain  art  studies,  as  writing,  language, 
drawing,  and  singing.  For  the  purpose  of  drilhin  these  branches,  a  country  school  may 
readily  be  divided  into  three  classes,  and  these,  except  in  mu^c,  maybe  taught  simuitane- 
ausiy^  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  later.  This  arrangement  not  only  reduces  the  number 
of  classes,  but  it  greatly  increases  the  class  practice  of  the  pupils.  Nor  is  it  found  a 
serious  objection  that  the  classes  in  these  branches  are,  at  any  given  time,  two  or  more 
years  apart.  These  arts  have  phases  that  correspond  respectively  to  the  three  psychical 
phases  through  which  elementary  pupils  pass  as  they  advance  in  the  course ;  and  the  wise 
teacher  can  readily  so  adapt  class  instruction  and  drill  to  the  common  needs  of  the  pupils 
in  each  phase  of  progress  as  to  afford  to  all  valuable  practice.  This  is  successfully  done 
in  many  country  schools. 

The  feasibility  of  these  and  other  modifications  have  saved  the  country  school  in 
many  instances  from  the  Procrustean  evils  that  have  so  often  characterized  the  graded 
S3rstem  in  cities.  The  defects  of  the  graded  system  in  cities  does  not  necessarily  inhere  in 
the  system  as  it  may  be  practically  administered  in  one-teacher  schools  in  the  country. 
The  year  interval  between  grades  in  cities  well-nigh  necessitates  the  "  lock -step  "  advance 
of  the  pupils.  The  classes  are  too  large  (or  are  supposed  to  be)  to  permit  the  teacher  to 
give  needed  assistance  to  the  strong  pupils  who  may  be  capable  of  working  ahead  in  any 
or  all  of  the  studies  of  a  grade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  interval  between  the  classes  is  too 
wide  to  permit  the  pupils,  with  very  few  exceptions,  *'  to  jump  over  "  to  the  next  higher 
grade.  We  have  seen  many  city  classes  in  which  the  pupils  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
class  were  in  ability  one  year  in  advance  of  those  in  the  lower  third,  and  yet  these  pupils 
were  chained  together  for  one  year,  and  then  the  only  mode  of  relief  was  the  non-promo- 
tion  of  the  lower-third  pupils,  thus  necessitating  their  going  over  again  an  entire  year's 
work.  Thoughtful  teachers  know  what  this  means.  The  pregnant  fact  is  that  the  year 
interval  between  the  classes  in  elementary  schools  in  cities  is  incompatible  with  a  flex- 
ible classification  of  pupils.  It  is  everywhere  attended  with  a  serious  sacrifice  of  time 
and  opportunity. 

In  the  one-teacher  school  these  evils  of  the  graded  system  may  be  somewhat  lessened, 
but,  after  all  feasible  modifications  have  been  made,  the  system,  with  even  a  nominal  year 
interval  between  the  grades,  is  not  a  satisfactory  organization  of  the  country  school.  The 
modifications  permitted  relate  chiefly  to  the  classification  and  advancement  of  the  pupils, 
but  the  course  of  study  must  be  followed.  The  essential  thing  in  the  graded  system  is  tkt 
graded  course  of  study.  To  abandon  the  prescribed  sequence  and  co-ordination  of  the 
topics  and  exercises  in  the  course  of  study  is  to  give  up  the  system  as  sueh.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  prescribe  an  "  invariable  order "  of  topics  and 
exercises  for  a  one-teacher  school.  The  limitations  and  conditions  of  such  a  school 
necessitate  variations  from  the  prescribed  course  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  class 
exercises,  and  hence  the  course  of  study  as  well  as  the  grading  of  pupils  must  be  flex- 
ible.    System  and  order  must  often  be  sacri^ced  lo  \.\it  nttd%  oV  XJt^  ^>i^\U  and  the  limitn- 
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tions  of  the  teacher.  The  adoption  of  well-adjusted  courses  of  study  for  country  scbo 
has  unqoestionably  resulted  in  great  good,  but  the  blind  following  of  such  courses  in  tij 
and  order  has  often  resulted  in  loss.  Much  of  the  difficulty  that  has  attended  the  grad 
system  in  country  schools  has  been  thus  occasioned.  What  the  one-teacher  schi 
imperatively  demands  is  not  only  a  flexible  and  adjustable  classification  of  pupils,  bu 
fiexibU  course  of  study — that  is,  a  course  of  study  which  permits  changes  in  the  order 
topics  whenever  such  changes  will  result  in  fewer  class  exercises  with  a  positive  gain 
better  instruction. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  third  solution  of  the  problem  before  us,  and  tj 
may  be  called  — 

III.     THE  THREE-GRADE   SOLUTION. 

The  three-grade  organization  of  the  country  school,  or,  if  preferred,  the  thn 
department  organization,  is  based  on  the  psychical  transitions  which  appear  in  an  e 
mentary  course  of  training. 

The  first  of  these  psychical  periods  includes  the  kindergarten  and  the  lower  primi 
classes,  with  pupils  from  four  or  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  This  is  pre-eminently  1 
objective  period  of  training  in  which  primary  knowledge  is  taught  objectively,  and  primi 
skill  in  reading,  writing,  number,  language,  etc.,  is  acquired  by  doing,  largely  by  imi 
tion«    The  reader  is  the  only  book  needed  by  the  pupils. 

This  is  followed  by,  say,  three  years  that  may  be  called  the  transitional  or  midi 
period  of  elementary  training.  In  this  period  pupils  pass  increasingly  from  concn 
facts  to  their  simpler  generalizations,  from  processes  to  rules,  and  from  the  known  to  1 
related  unknown  by  either  imagination  or  thought ;  and  skill  m  the  several  school  arts 
increased  by  practice  under  giridance,  increasingly  under  ideals.  The  only  text-boc 
needed  are  in  reading,  arithmetic  (first  book),  and,  later,  geography  (elementary),  a 
these,  both  in  matter  and  method,  should  be  intelligently  adapted  to  the  psychical  c( 
ditions  and  needs  of  young  pupils.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  fact  and  skill  period 
elementary  training. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  advanced  or  gramn 
period.  The  pupils  have  now  sufficient  skill  in  interpreting  written  or  printed  langua 
and  sufficient  thought  power  to  study,  with  proper  instruction,  a  complete  arithmetic 
school  geography,  and  later  (seventh  and  eighth  school  years)  English  grammar,  Unil 
States  history,  ph3rsiology,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science. 

It  is  seen  that  the  grading  of  the  elementary  school  on  this  psychical  basis  is  ab( 
the  same  as  that  secured  by  its  division  into  three  departments  when  the  number  of  pup 
is  sufficient  to  employ  three  teachers  —  one  for  the  lower  or  primary  classes,  another  : 
the  secondary  or  middle  classes,  and  a  third  for  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

This  is  a  natural  and  simple  grading  for  a  country  school  with  one  teacher.  T 
distinction  in  the  work  of  the  three  grades  or  divisions  is  sufficiently  marked  to  permit 
definite  statement  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  be  acquired  in  each ;  and,  at  the  sai 
time,  the  pupils  in  each  grade  can,  from  term  to  term,  be  reclassified,  thus  keeping  t 
number  of  classes  as  few  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  putting  each  pupil  where 
can  make  the  most  progress. 

The  number  of  classes  in  the  two  upper  grades  need  not  exceed  two  each  in  a 
branch,  and  not  more  than  three  separate  classes  will  be  needed  in  any  branch  in  t 
primary  grade — making  not  more  than  six  or  seven  different  classes  in  any  branch,  w 
an  average  of  not  more  than  four  classes  in  the  principal  branches.  The  exercises 
writing,  language,  drawing,  and  other  arts  can  each  be  given  in  one  period —  a  v( 
important  consideration,  since  it  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  exercises  and,  at  the  sai 
Uxsse,  §eeate»  needed  instruction  and  desired  progress. 

The  coane  of  study  can  readily  be  arranged  on  iVve  samt>aasv^,    'Wt  ^Va.^\< 
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exercises  of  each  grade  may  be  grouped,  thas  dividing  the  coarse  into  three  well-defined 
sections — primary,  middle,  and  advanced  —  and  the  attainments  required  for  promotion 
from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher  can  be  definitely  prescribed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  the  course  into  year  and  term  sections  with  a  prescribed  order  of  subjects  and  parts 
of  subjects  for  each  term,  as  is  often  done  in  graded  courses  for  cities.  There  should  be 
a  division  of  the  course  into  three  sections,  with  a  general  order  or  sequence  of  topics  in 
each,  but  the  teacher  should  be  left  free  to  form  classes  with  varying  intervals  between 
them,  and  the  progress  of  each  class  should  not  be  fixed  by  a  time  schedule  —  as  is  some- 
times done  in  city  schools  with  many  teachers.  To  reduce  the  number  of  classes  in  a 
given  grade  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  up  parts  of  subjects  in  a  different  order  from 
that  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study,  and  no  two  classes  may  make  equal  progress. 

The  essential  provision  is  that  the  work  provided  for  each  grade  be  completed  as  a 
condition  of  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  This  will  establish  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  several  grades,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  allow  that  flexibility  of  classifi- 
cation between  grade  lines  which  is  essential  in  a  one-teacher  school. 

It  is  not  meant  that  pupils  shall  be  stopped  at  the  line  that  separates  two  grades  until 
they  have  reached  the  standard  in  all  branches  of  the  lower  grade,  as  is  generally  required 
when  a  school  is  divided  into  three  departments,  each  under  a  separate  teacher  and  occu- 
pying a  separate  room.  In  a  one-teacher  school  pupils  may  and  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  a  grade  line  in  any  branch  when  they  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher 
grade.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  most  pupils  can,  with  advantage,  cross  the  £^de 
line  in  all  branches  at  the  same  time,  but  this  result  should  not  be  forced. 

THREE-GRADE   PROGRAMME. 

A  course  of  study  on  these  three  psychical  grades  of  work  and  attainment  makes  a 
three-grade  programme  of  class  exercises  and  seat  work  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

I  have  elsewhere '  presented  such  a  programme  with  a  full  statement  of  its  uses  and 
advantages  in  a  one-teacher  school.  It  must  suffice  to  insert  the  programme  here,  with  a 
brief  explanation. 

This  programme  indicates  not  only  the  class  exercises,  but  also  the  study  or  seat  work, 
the  class  exercises  being  denoted  by  bold-face  type  and  the  study  or  seat  work  by  com- 
mon type.  The  da/ session  of  the  school  is  divided  into  periods  of  twenty,  twenty-five, 
and  thirty  minutes  each,  the  spelling  drills  in  the  two  upper  grades  being  considered  one 
period ;  and  the  teacher's  time  is  divided  equitably  among  the  three  grades  of  pupils. 
The  A-grade  pupils  have  eight  exercises  each  day,  the  B-grade  pupils  six  exercises,  and 
the  C-grade  pupils  five ;  but,  as  is  seen,  the  A-grade  pupils  have  two  more  studies  than 
the  B-grade,  and  the  B-grade  pupils  have  one  more  study  than  the  C-grade.  The  extra 
time  required  to  prepare  and  direct  the  seat  work  in  Grade  C  will  make  the  time 
devoted  by  the  teacher  to  this  grade  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  devoted  to  the 
B-grade. 

A  rural  school  of  some  thirty  pupils  will  probably  have  two  classes  in  several  branches 
in  the  A-grade,  two  classes  in  one  or  more  branches  in  the  B-grade,  and  possibly  three 
classes  in  the  C-grade;  making  in  all  some  seven  different  classes  of  pupils.  The  time 
allotted  to  any  branch  (as  arithmetic)  in  a  given  grade  must  be  divided  between  the  sev- 
eral classes  (if  there  be  more  than  one  class  in  the  grade),  but  not  equally  from  day  to  day, 
the  time  devoted  to  each  class  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  lessons.  One  day  the  upper 
class  in  Grade  A  in  arithmetic,  for  example,  may  have  only  ten  minutes,  and  the  lower  class 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  next  day  this  may  be  reversed.  What  the  programme  requires  is 
that  the  several  exercises  do  not  together  exceed  l\\e  l\me  ak&?,\^ned  to  the  grade.  Writing, 
language,  and  drawing  in  all  three  grades  ate  lo  \^e  Va>i%\vV  %\m>3\Xw^ta»A'^  Nsv^fiB* 

'White's  "School  Management;'  pp.  &(>-9A' 
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THREE-GRADE  PROGRAMME.* 


Clofiinff 
lime 


9.10 


9.35 


10.00 


10.25 


10.45 


10.55 


II. 15 


Minutes 


10 


25 


25 


25 


20 


10 


20 


20 


25 


20 


30 


10 


20 


25 


15 


10 


Primary  (C) 


Secondary  (B) 


Advanced  (A) 


OPENING   EXERCISES 


Seat  Work  t 


Number 
On  slate  or  with  objects 


Number 


Form  Work 
Paper  fokling,  stick  laying,  etc 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic 


Geography 


Geography 


Arithmetic 


Geography 


Geography 


Geography 


RECESS 


Silent  Reading 


Reading  and  Spelling 


Excused  from  School 


Geography 


Form  Work 
Map  draw*g,  sand  molding^etc 


Reading 


Grammar 


Grammar 


Grammar 


NOOir    INTERMISSION 


Form  Work 
Clay  model'g,  paper  cutt*g,  etc 


Silent  Reading 


Reading  and  Spelling 


Writing*  or 
Language 3 


Reading 


Seat  Workt 


Animal  or  Plant  Study 


Writing »  or 
Language 3 


Reading 


Reading 


U.  S.  History  or 
Physiology 


Writing*  or 
Language 3 


RECESS 


Number 
On  slate  or  with  objects 


Drawing,*  Singing,* 
or  Moral  Instruction  * 


Excused  from  School 


Spelling 


Drawing,*  Singing,^ 
or  Moral  Instruction* 


U.  S.  History  or 
Physiology 


Drawing,'  Singing 
or  Moral  Instructioi 


Spelling 


Spelling 


Arithmetic 


Spelling 


As  may  be  provided  for  by  the  teacher. 

OTE8 :    The  small  figures  at  right  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  a  week. 

nited  States  history  may  be  taught  the  first  half  of  the  session,  and  physiology  t 
<1  half;  or  each  branch  may  have  two  lessons  a  week. 

Friday  the  last  twenty-five  minutes  may  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  hygiei 
V  jAyucs,  natural  history,  etc. 

Cop/right,  iSgj,  by  American  Book  Co. 
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period.     The  inexperienced  teacher  may  not  see  how  this  can  be  successhilly  done,  bol 
the  apparent  difficulty  has  been  solved  in  hundreds  of  schools. 

The  most  hopeful  improvement  of  the  country  school  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  simpler 
jading  than  that  of  the  city  school,  a  more  flexible  classification,  with  opportanity  for 
individual  study  and  progress,  and  a  workable  daily  programme!  It  needs  system,  but 
not  rigidity  —  an  elastic  system  adapted  to  its  conditions  and  limitations. '  The  danger  is 
that  the  rural  school  may  be  sacrificed  to  rigid  grading,  as  has  been  true  in  so  many  cities. 
What  the  country  school  needs  is  not  a  Procrustean  system  of  grading  and  promotions,  but 
such  an  organization  as  will  permit  its  single-handed  teacher  and  diverse  pupils  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  time  and  strength. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  abandoning  all  attempts  to  improve  the  classification  of  coontry 
schools.  Attempts  at  classification  in  reading  and  spelling  are  as  old  as  the  school  itself, 
and  classification  in  other  branches  has  attended,  if  it  has  not  made  possible,  most 
improvements  that  have  been  made.  The  disappointments  have  usually  been  due  to 
unwise  attempts  to  introduce  into  rural  schools  the  rigid  graded  system  as  developed  in 
the  cities.     Such  attempts  ignore  conditions  and  limitations. 

It  seems  wise  to  add  here  that  the  one-teacher  school  will  not  permit  a  perfect  organ- 
ization. It  has  necessary  limitations,  and,  after  the  best  possible  has  been  done,  it  will 
still  have  its  imperfections.  It  is,  however,  my  belief  that  the  teacher  of  a  country  school, 
if  competent,  has  some  advantage  over  the  teacher  of  the  '*  highly  organized  **  city  school. 
It  is  certainly  possible  to  make  the  one-teacher  school  a  most  valuable  agency  for  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  children. 

REMARKS. 

It  seems  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "  grade  "  in  this  paper  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  section  or  department,  and  not  as  synonymous  with  class.  The  term 
grade  is  applied  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  pupils  of  a  school,  which  correspond  respec- 
tively to  the  three  recognized  psychical  periods  through  which  pupils  pass  as  they  advance 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  secondary  school.  It  would  possibly  have  been  better  if  the 
term  section  had  been  used  instead  of  grade,  and,  perhaps,  still  better  if  the  word  group  had 
been  employed,  the  term  used  by  the  subcommittee  in  its  report  Indeed,  the  reader 
can  substitute  the  terms  group  or  groups  for  grade  or  grades,  as  the  case  may  he,  through- 
out the  paper,  without  materially  changing  its  meaning.  The  sense  in  which  the  term 
grade  is  used  is  explained  in  the  footnote  on  page  163,  and  it  is  also  made  clear  in  the  paper. 
The  term  applies  not  only  to  the  three  groups  of  pupils,  but  also  to  the  corresponding 
divisions  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  division  of  the  course  of  study  into  three  sections  or  groups  has  important  prac- 
tical advantages.     Among  these  advantages  are  : 

1.  Needed  freedom  of  classification  and  instruction  in  each  section.  This  advantage 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  actually  used  the  plan  in  rural  schools. 
The  fact  that  the  subjects  and  disciplines  in  each  of  these  sections  are  closely  related 
facilitates  reclassifications  and  sometimes  a  temporary  union  of  classes. 

2.  A  standard  and  an  evidence  of  progress.  The  promotion  of  pupils  from  one 
section  to  the  next  higher  is  stimulating  evidence  of  progress,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
advancement  of  pupils  from  section  to  section  affords  a  wholesome  incentive  throughout 
^h^  entire  course.  The  fact  that  pupils  are  known  as  primary,  or  secondary,  or  advanced 
(Group  I.,  or  Group  11.,  or  Group  III.),  affords  both  satisfaction  and  stimulus. 

3.  A  needed  reduction  of  class  exercises  in  writing,  drawing,  language,  and  other 
school  arts  in  which  skill  is  the  chief  end.  Reference  to  the  programme  on  page  167  will 
show  that  instruction  and  drill  in  writing  and  language  are  provided  for  In  only  ome 

/^rwi/  each  day,  and  the  same  is  true  oi  drawmg,  s\ivg\iv%,  «Lii^mQiw\  vd^liuction.    This  is 
^ot  accomplished  by  making  each  of  these  subiecls«tgtii«%XtTi^wc\%fcVQi5>iJb^tJ0Saa^i«3ww^^ 
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but  the  pupils  in  each  section  (group)  have  a  lesson  adapted  to  their  ability  and  attai 
ments,  thus  securing  desired  progress  from  year  to  year.  It  is  found  entirely  feasible 
teach  the  pupils  of  a  rural  school  in  each  of  the  school  arts  in  three  sections  (groups),  an 
what  is  very  important,  the  three  section  exercises  can  be  taught  in  one  period^  as  shov 
in  the  programme.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  in  practice  is  shown  in  the  writei 
"School  Management,'*  p.  92,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  is  attested  by  its  successf 
use  by  hundreds  of  teachers.  In  teaching  the  several  school  arts,  skill  is  the  chief  en 
and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  guided  practice.  The  needed  preparatory  instructi< 
in  any  elementary  art  lesson  can  be  given  within  five  minutes,  and  hence  in  less  thi 
fifteen  minutes  the  pupils  in  three  sections,  beginning  with  the  highest,  can  be  prepan 
for  fruitful  practice ;  and  then  the  remaining  part  of  the  period  can  be  devoted  to  \ 
inspection  of  the  pupils*  work  in  each  section,  the  giving  of  needed  instruction,  etc.  It 
true  that  physical  exercises  and  even  singing,  as  usually  taught,  can  be  made  a  gener 
exercise,  but  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  the  pupils  in  the  primary  section,  at  least,  we 
given  separate  instruction  in  music.  No  school  art  in  which  progress  from  year  to  year 
desirable  should  be  taught  in  a  rural  school  as  a  general  exercise.  The  three-section  ph 
affords  time  for  instruction  and  practice,  and  secures  desired  progress. 

4.  A  workable  programme,  one  that  regulates  class  exercises  and  seat  ivorA.    I  a 
confident  that  no  rural  teacher  who  uses  a  section  (group)  programme  long  enough 
become  skillful  will  ever  go  back  to  a  class  programme  with  its  numerous  and  unequ 
divisions  of. time.    The  regulation  of  the  seat  work  of  pupils  is  an  important  element 
school  administration. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  rural  school  is  a  practical  reduction  in  the  number 
daily  class  exercises.    The  three-section  plan  reduces  the  number  of  exercises  in  teachii 
the  several  school  arts  to  a  minimum,  and  it  also  facilitates  a  reduction  in  the  number 
exercises  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  other  branches  which  require  previoi 
preparation  by  the  pupiL    The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  pointed  out 
the  paper.     It  is  true  that  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction  still  leaves  tl 
rural  school  with  too  many  class  exercises  and,  as  a  consequence,  too  little  time  in  ea< 
for  satisfactory  instruction.    The  brevity  of  class  exercises  is,  however,  in  part  offset  I 
the  fact  that  the  classes  are  small,  and  also  by  the  further  fact  that  the  section  programn 
permits  a  variation  in  the  time  given  to  exercises,  the  time  depending  on  the  nature  oft 
lesson,  the  essential  condition  being  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  classes  in  a  given  brani 
shall  not  exceed  the  time  allotted  to  the  section. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  guard  the  reader  against  the  inference  that  the  pupils  in  eai 
of  the  three  sections  are  to  be  taught  as  one  class  in  each  branch,  thus  giving  an  interv 
of  two  or  more  years  between  successive  classes.  This  is  only  true  of  skih  exercises  \ 
art  studies — exercises  that  do  not  require  previous  preparation  by  pupils.  In  these  a 
studies  there  may  be  an  apparent  interval  of  at  least  two  years  between  the  sections  < 
classes,  but  this  is  not  a  serious  difficulty  in  actual  practice.  In  the  other  branches  tl 
pupils  in  a  section  may  be  subdivided  into  classes,  with  a  varying  interval  between  thei 
This  interval  need  not  be  common  to  all  the  branches,  as  in  graded  schools  in  cities,  b 
each  branch  may  have  its  own  interval,  and  this  be  unequal  and  varying.  The  interv 
between  two  successive  classes  in  arithmetic  in  a  section  may  not  exceed  one  term,  whi 
the  interval  between  the  corresponding  classes  in  English  grammar  may  be  a  year.  It 
not  only  tme  that  a  uniform  class  interval  of  one  year  is  incompatible  with  a  workab 
classification  of  rural  schools,  but  any ^;r^'^ interval  between  classes  results  in  rigidity  an 
loss. 

Nor  it  it  desirable  in  a  rural  school  to  keep  the  classes  in  the  several  branches  abrea 

as  they  ftdvaace  in  the  course,  as  is  the  practice  in  graded  scVvooH.    \\.  \%  y}\iCk>\>j  mt^ta.^ 

MMtj  to  keep  m  chut  in  arithmetic,  for  example,  "marWmg  V\Tue''  ^V\\^  \Jtv^  v^V^'k 
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bringing  up  belated  work  in  grammar  or  history.  In  a  one-teacher  school  there  is  no 
serious  loss  or  inconvenience  if  the  pupils  do  not  maintain  the  same  rate  of  progress  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  course.  •  What  is  needed  is  a  free  movement  forward,  not  only  of 
individual  pupils,  but  of  the  several  classes. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  serious  difficulty  in  teaching  the  pupils  in  a  rural 
school  in  most  instances  in  classes.  This  can  readily  be  done  in  all  art  or  skill  branches, 
and  in  the  other  branches  most  of  the  pupils  can  be  classified  with  advantage.  When  a 
pupil  can  not  profitably  keep  step  with  a  class,  he  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
work  by  himself.  It  may  be  that  in  a  term  or  so  he  will  reach  a  class  in  which  he  can 
recite,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  and,  while  he  is  working  by  himself  in  one  branch,  he  may  be 
in  classes  in  other  branches. 

The  rural  school  must  make  provision  for  individual  progress,  but  individual  study 
and  instruction  should  not  prevent  needed  classification  and  a  regulating  system.  A  graded 
course  of  study,  with  its  sequence  of  topics  and  exercises,  and  its  division  into  natural 
sections,  makes  a  return  to  the  unclassified  condition  of  the  old-time  country  school 
impossible,  as  well  as  undesirable.  • 

A  hint  of  my  ideal  of  a  one-teacher  rural  school  is  given  below  by  means  of  a  graphic 
illustration.  I  take  a  school  of  thirty  (30)  pupils,  and  suppose  twelve  of  these  pupils  to 
fall  in  Group  I.  (using  the  terminology  of  the  subcommittee),  ten  in  Group  IL,  and  eight  in 
Group  III.  The  pupils  are  designated  by  numbers,  those  in  the  first  group  by  the 
exponent  i ;  those  in  the  second  group  by  the  exponent  2 ;  and  those  in  the  third  group 
by  the  exponent  3. 


Group  I.  (C) 

Group  II.  (B) 

Group  III.  (A) 

Reading  and  Spell - 
insf 

i»  2«     6«      9*  II' 
3*  4'     7»     I0»  12* 
5'    8' 

I3»  l6"           i8»  20« 
I4»  17*           I9»  2I» 

15' 

22"  253  28' 
23'  263  293 

•■•0 

243  273  303 

Arithmetic    

Oral  in  Group  I. 

,1  2«         7'    8* 
3«  4«         9«  io« 
5«6«       ii« 

12*  I3»          I9» 

14*  15*    l8'    20*  2I» 

1 6*         I7»   22*  233 

243303 

253           273  283  293 

263 

Geography 

Oral  in  Group  I. 

i«  4'        8»  II* 
2'  5'  7'    9»  I2» 
3'  6«       io« 

I3«  i6»          18'  2i» 
I4»  I7»           19*  22» 
15*                      20* 

233  263 

243  27'  28'  293  303 

25' 

English  Grammar . 

For  synthetic  lan- 

guage      exercises,     see 
below 

233  263           283 
243                    293 
25'           27'  393 

History  and  Physi- 
oloffv 

• 

22'                    283 
24'  263           293 

*'**'o/     

25'           27'  303 

Writing   and  Lan- 
ffuai^e 

,«5«    9« 

2»  6"   10* 

3«  7«  II* 
4*  8*  12* 

I3»  i6»  I9» 
I4»  17'  20* 
I5»  i8»  2i» 

22« 

233  273 
243  28' 
253  2g3 

gUAgV  

263303 

Drawing,  Singing, 
etc 

i«  5«    9« 

2*  6*  10* 

3*7'  II' 
4«  8*  12* 

13'  17' 
I4»  i8»  2i« 

I5»  I9«  22» 

1 6'  20' 

233  273 
243  283 
253  293 

263303 

Supposing  the  pupils  to  have  a  lesson  daily  in  each  branch  or  group  of  branches  (as 
indicated),  the  above  scheme  gives  only  ftllecn  daLiX'y  dass  tT.eTc\?»t%,TiQV\TvOwA\\i%\Xioieiii 
^roup  L  in  reading  and  spelling,  number,  «Lnd  geogxavVv>j»    ^t^VVj  «x«T6a«^  «x^  \)Kk 
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represented.  It  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  do  good  work  with  this  number  of  exercises 
with  small  classes.  The  largest  amount  of  individual  work  is  found  in  Group  III.  In 
practice  there  would  doubtless  be  more  irregularities  in  classification  than  can  well  be 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Columbus,  O.  Emerson  E.  White. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Prepared  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  at  its 
meeting  in  Chicago,  November  18,  1896. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

[This  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  four  groups,  partly  with  the  thought  that  when- 
ever the  schools  of  a  township  are  gathered  at  one  or  more  central  points  the  first  two 
may  constitute  the  basis  of  work  for  the  lower,  and  the  last  two  for  the  higher  room. 
Whether  the  three-group  system  explained  by  Dr.  White  be  used,  or  the  four-group,  as 
indicated  in  this  course,  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  size  and  advancement  01  the 
school.    The  principles  are  the  same  in  either  case. —  Henry  Sarin.] 

"  The  course  of  study  is  the  measuring  rod  or  scale  which  is  used  to  determine  at  what 
point  in  the  eight  years*  work  in  the  elementary  coursi  a  pupiVs  work  has  arrived.  It 
should  not  be  used  as  the  Procrustean  bed  on  which  to  stretch  the  work  of  the  school  in  order 
to  give  uniformity.*''    (Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline.) 

It  is  the  aim  in  this  course  of  instruction  to  present  the  most  essential  topics  in 
orderly  sequence,  without  any  prescription  of  methods  of  teaching.  It  can  be  begun  at 
any  age  from  five  to  seven ;  it  can  be  continued,  often  with  profit,  to  a  later  age  than  is 
here  stated.  It  is  believed  that  this  course  offers  every  facility  for  combinations  of 
classes,  for  transfers  of  pupils,  and  for  any  system  of  alternation. 

This  course  recognizes  the  essential  elements  entering  into  accepted  courses  of  instnic- 
tion.  Each  of  the  four  groups  comprises  about  two  years'  work.  In  these  groups  there 
will  be  divisions  into  sections  —  as  {a\  {p) — only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Experience 
has  shown  that,  within  the  age  limits  of  the  several  groups,  the  work  as  laid  down  can  be 
done.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  succeeding  group  he  should  pass 
to  it.  In  small  schools  there  will  be  much  individual  instruction,  and  in  these  will  seldom 
be  found  pupils  representing  all  these  grades  of  work.  In  large  schools,  with  one 
teacher,  a  skiljful  teacher  can  to  a  considerable  extent  secure  assistance  from  the  more 
advanced  pupils  in  certain  work  with  the  younger,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  teacher  and 
taught,  as  well  as  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  This  has  been  done  in  this  country,  and  is 
done  throughout  England  today  under  the  pupil-teacher  system. 

Whenever  several  schools  working  on  such  a  course  are  consolidated  so  as  to  employ 
two  teachers,  if  one  teacher  take  Groups  I.  and  II.,  and  the  other  Groups  III.  and  IV.,  the 
school  is  at  once  graded  into  a  primary  and  a  grammar  school,  and  the  next  step  in  grada- 
tion will  give  one  group  to  each  teacher.  In  this  gradation  the  work  of  each  group  will 
be  expanded  as  circumstances  allow.  If,  in  the  course  as  here  laid  down,  a  line  of  work 
—  as  elements  of  science — must  be  omitted,  the  time  can  be  added  to  other  subjects;  if 
in  some  subjects  —  as  elements  of  science  and  morals  —  but  few  lessons  can  be  given, 
even  these  lessons,  carefully  prepared  and  well  taught,  will  tend  to  make  the  teacher  a 
better  teacher,  the  pupil  a  more  thoughtful  pupil,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  school. 

To  carry  out  such  a  plan  of  work  as  is  here  outlined,  the  pupil  as  he  advances  must  do 
more  and  more  for  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pupil.  Thus,  in  arithmetic,  there  is  provision  for  but  two  formal  recita- 
tions per  week  in  Group  III. ;  for  but  one  in  Group  IV.  For  the  rest  the  pupil  learns  to  do 
by  doing. 

The  studje&^i/v  grouped,  each  group  comprising  aboul  Invo  ycais'  ^otV  \ 
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Reading. 


GROUP  I.    (s-7  years.) 

(a)  First  exercises  in  reading ; 
from  blackboard  and  chart ;  Primer 
and  First  Reader ;  and  appropriate 
literature. 


GROUP  n.    (7-9  TMn-) 

(a)  Second  Reader  and  literature 
of  similar  grade.  Fables  and 
folk  stories,  etc. 


(b)  First  and  Second  Readers, 
and  other  reading  of  similar 
grade. 

Children  should  be  taught  care- 
fully such  selections  as  will  awaken 
interest  and  lead  to  a  desire  to  read 
for  themselves.  In  all  grades 
children  should  memorize  choice 
selections  appropriate  to  their  age. 


(b)  Third  Reader  or  books  of 
similar  grade.  Literature  as  sup- 
plementary readings. 

(See  general  directions  in  I.) 


Spelling. 


Taught    chiefly    in    connection 
with  reading     Oral  and  written. 


Taught  chiefly  in  connection 
with  reading  and  other  studies  of 
group.    Chiefly  written. 


Writing. 


In  this  section  the  child  should 
learn  to  write  legibly  and  neatly, 
and  should  form  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing with  correct  position  of  paper, 
body,  and  hand.  Use  the  pen 
early. 


Use  simplest  forms  of  letters; 
train  to  uniformity  in  spacing 
between  letters  and  words,  and  in 
size  and  height  of  letters ;  in  short, 
in  all  the  qualities  which  constitute 
a.  h^qlI  «k\id  legible  written  page. 
\iis\sX  vi^ii  c«x^Vs\  Y^iCTMawftCv^  V^ 
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aM>up  in.  (9-II  jMut.) 

Fcmith  Reader  at  discretion  of 
teacher  for  drill;  the  reading 
should  be  largely  of  literature,  as 
supplementary  reading. 

The  drill  should  be  mainly  in 
the  reader,  and  the  choice  of  litera- 
ture as  supplementary  reading 
should  be  such  as  the  pupil  can 
read  with  such  ease  as  to  give 
pleasure  and  thus  develbp  a  desire 
to  read  good  literature. 

Take  great  care  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  reading.  Train 
pupils  in  proper  use  of  the  library. 


GROUP  17.    (ii-is  years.) 

The  reading  of  good  literature, 
as  much  as  can  be  carefully  read. 
Memorizing  of  choice  selections 
should  receive  careful  attention. 
Encourage  home  reading.  III.  and 
IV.  should  constitute  one  class  each, 
and  the  reading  lesson  drill  need 
not  be  a  daily  exercise.  From  the 
first  give  careful  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  speaking  voice. 


Reading. 


Words  to  be  selected  chiefly 
from  reading  and  other  studies  of 
group.    Chiefly  written. 


Words  to  be  selected  from 
studies  of  group,  or  spelling-book. 
To  be  taught  chiefly  in  connection 
with  written  work. 


Spelling. 


See  Group  II.  Much  practice 
to  give  ease  and  rapidity,  never 
sacrificing  legibility  and  neatness. 
Much  writing,  to  form  the  habit  of 
emsily  esprefting  thought  with  the 
pen« 


See  Group  III.  Writing  in  this 
group  should  be  chiefly  in  compo- 
sition, in  written  lessons,  and  re- 
views, in  practice  in  business  forms, 
and  in  correspondence. 


Writing. 
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LAngaAge. 


GBOUP  I.    (5-7  TMll.) 

(a)  Conversational  lessons  on 
familiar  experiences  and  familiar 
things.  Reproduction  of  stories 
told  by  the  teacher ;  invention  of 
stories  suggested  by  pictures,  etc. 
All  this  will  be  training  in  obser- 
vation and  thinking  as  well  as  in 
expression.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary as  to  choice  of  words  and  tones 
of  voice. 


{b)  Similar  to  (a),  adding  written 
to  oral  expression  ;  instruction  in 
correctness  of  the  written  forms,  as 
the  form  of  the  sentences,  the  use 
of  capitals  and  punctuation.  Mem- 
orizing of  choice  selections. 


(»OUP  n.    (7-9  yean.) 

(a)  See  (b\  Group  I.  Combina- 
tion of  oral  and  written  work. 
Seek  variety  in  subjects.  Base 
lessons  on  nature  lessons,  readings, 
etc.  Careful  attention  to  form  and 
use  of  complete  sentences  in  reci- 
tation and  conversation,  to  purity 
of  tone,  clearness  of  enunciation, 
correctness  of  pronunciation  in 
speaking,  to  legibility  and  neat- 
ness in  wrtting. 

[b)  Work  of  previous  years  con- 
tinued and  expanded ;  oral  narra- 
tion, invention  (from  pictures,  etc), 
description,  with  written  sentences 
from  the  same ;  letter  writing, 
with  special  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  letter ;  careful  at- 
tention to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
child.  Memorizing  of  choice  se- 
lections. 


In  much  of  this  work  ail  the 
sroup  can  be  taught  as  one  class, 
but  pupils  of  very  unequal  ad- 
vancement should  not  be  classed 
together. 


History. 


Short  stories,  such  as  will  in- 
terest the  child,  drawn  from  biog- 
raphy, history,  and  travels.  Ex- 
planation of  historical  pictures. 

The  teacher  must  have  at  hand 
appropriate  books  for  the  readings 
by  herself  or  by  the  pupils,  hence 
the  necessity  for  a  school  library. 


See  Group  I.  Conversations  on 
current  events  within  the  knowl- 
edge or  easy  comprehension  •of  the 
child.  Conversations,  stories,  and 
readings  on  the  lives  of  eminent 
historical  characters,  and  on  the 
memorable  in  historical  events, 
such  as  can  be  easily  imagined 
and  comprehended  by  the  child. 
National  manners  and  customs  and 
modes  of  life,  such  as  can  be  fully 
illustrated.  All  this  instruction 
must  be  made  clear  and  interesting 
by  stories,  descriptions,  and  illus- 
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GROUP  m;    (^11  yein.) 

See  Group  II.  Much  written 
work  in  connection  with  and  based 
upon  the  school  work  in  its  various 
departments.  The  sentence  and 
its  parts ;  general  classification  of 
words  into  parts  of  speech  accord- 
ing to  their  use  in  the  sentence, 
not  teaching  definitions  nor  treat- 
ing of  subdivisions.  Careful  teach- 
ing of  the  construction  of  the 
paragraph.  Letter  writing,  with 
special  reference  to  correct  forms 
of  social  and  business  letters. 
Readings  in  literature  by  teacher 
and  by  pupil  in  school  and  home. 
Memorizing  of  choice  selections 
long  enough  to  have  unity  in  them- 
selves. 

Some  text-book  of  language 
lessons  must  be  used  in  the  rural 
schools,  in  order  that  a  course  of 
teaching  may  be  carried  out  effec- 
tually. 


GROUP  IV.    (11-13  TMiB.) 

(a)  Letter  writing,  with  special 
reference  to  subject-matter,  to  form 
and  expression. 

Much  writing  in  connection  with 
school  work,  and  from  outlines 
wrought  out  by  teacher  and  pupils. 
Throughout  the  course  careful  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  cor- 
rection and  enlargement  of  the 
pupil's  vocabulary. 

(^)  A  course  in  grammar  by  ra- 
tional use  of  a  text-book.  Prep- 
aration of  plans  for  themes  by  the 
pupil,  and  writing  from  them. 

{c)  Readings  in  literature  by 
pupils  in  school  and  home.  Mem- 
orizing of  choice  selections  long 
enough  to  have  unity  in  them 
selves. 

All  written  lessons  and  exam- 
inations should  be  so  planned  that 
they  will  be  lessons  in  composition 
as  well. 

By  this  course  of  instruction  the 
pupil  should  now  be  able  to  ex- 
press his  own  thoughts  clearly,  in 
correct  form,  and  in  well-chosen 
words. 


Language. 


See  Group  IL  Extension  of 
course  of  Group  II.,  with  wider 
range,  and  with  more  and  more 
readings  by  the  pupil. 

Special  attention  to  biography, 
with  oral  and  written  reproduction. 

Readings  in  United  States  his- 
tory.   Sec  IV. 

In  III.  and  IV.  the  course  is  by 
readings  or  text-book  study  by  the 
pupil. 


(a)  Selected  epochs  of  general 
history,  with  study  of  leading  his- 
torical characters ;  a  course  of 
readings  and  of  conversations. 
Main  object  to  develop  a  love  for 
historical  reading. 

(^)  A  course  of  study  in  United 
States  history. 


History. 
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Geography. 


GROUP  I.    (s-7  years.) 

Familiar  conversations  and  sim- 
ple preparatory  exercises,  serving  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  observation  in  the 
child  by  leading  him  to  observe 
the  most  common  phenomena  of 
earth  and  sky.  Lessons  on  relative 
positions  of  objects,  and  distances. 

Points  of  compass  learned  from 
position  of  the  sun,  and  applied. 
Oral  lessons  to  teach  terms  of 
geographical  description  from  the 
child's  own  observation.  Modeling 
in  sand.  Stories  of  travel.  Ob- 
ject lessons  on  products,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

These  lessons  in  I.  and  II.  are  of 
necessity  mainly  oral  until  the 
pupil  can  read  fairly  well  *,  then 
geographical  readers  and  primary 
geographies  will  give  much  assist- 
ance. 


GROUP  n.    (7-9  yeara.) 

See  Group  I. 

Home  geography :  Observations 
of  phenomena  of  earth  and  sky ;  of 
the  seasons ;  of  contour,  surface, 
mountain,  valley,  plain,  brook, 
river,  pond,  soils,  vegetation;  in 
short,  of  whatever  elements  of 
geographical  study  can  be  brought 
under  the  observation  of  the  child, 
that  his  knowledge  of  his  environ- 
ment may  serve  as  a  basis  for  his 
future  studies  of  the  world. 

Modeling  in  sand.  Notion  of 
map.  Extension  of  study  to  im- 
mediately related  regions.  Notion 
of  form  of  the  earth ;  the  globe. 
Illustrated  lessons  on  races  of  men, 
and  on  the  picturesque  and  curious 
in  their  customs  and  manner  of 
life. 


Arithmetic. 


(a)  Instruction  at  first  entirely 
objective;  objects  gradually  dis- 
carded as  the  facts  are  learned. 
Numbers  and  the  combinations 
which  form  them  up  to  9.  Through- 
out the  course  the  child  must  learn 
through  his  own  perceptions  and 
self-activity. 

{b)  Combinations  represented  by 
the  digits  in  pairs  up  to  9  and  9. 
The  fundamental  operations  or 
computations  taught,  so  far  as 
possible,  while  teaching  the  combi- 
nations ;  thus  34-1=  4f  2  +  2  =  4; 
3  and  I  are  how  many  ?  (addition); 

3  and  how  many  are  4  ?  (subtrac- 
tion); two  2*s  are  how  many? 
(multiplication)  ;    how  many  2's  in 

4  ?  (division);  etc.  Fractions  ^, 
}(,  ^.  Grouping  by  tens,  to  give 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  decimal 
system.  (The  course  in  combina- 
tions (a)  and  (d)  follows  the  group- 
ing of  the  decimal  system.)  Read- 
ing and  writing  of  numbers  to  100. 
Constant  application  to  concrete 
problems. 

Number  lessons  in  Group  I.  are 
mainly  oral. 

Simple  problems  involving  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  using  numbers  of  not 
more  than  three  places. 


See  Group  I.  (a)  Reading  and 
writing  three  and  four  place  num- 
bers. All  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions with  numbers  to  1,000.  Values 
and  relations  of  coins  in  United 
States  money.  Exercises  with 
fractions  ^,  X,  }i,  %,  5^.  Many 
concrete  problems  with  much  ob- 
ective  illustration.  Establish  con- 
nection between  arithmetic  and  the 
experiences  and  businesses  of  farm 
life  by  simple,  interesting,  varied 
problems.  Treat  one  difficulty  at 
a  time. 

(^)  Writing    decimals    to    one, 

two,  three   places;    addition  and 

subtraction  of  the  same.  Common 
fractions  with  one  digit  for  denom- 
inator. The  units  of  measures  and 
weights  objectively  taught ;  simple 
exercises  involving  compound  num- 
bers. Rapid  calculations  with  small 
numbers  and  easy  problems.  Ob- 
jects for  counting  and  combina- 
tions in  the  first  steps,  and  weights 
and  measures  illustrating  all  the 
tables  taught,  are  necessary.  The 
child  should  weigh  and  measure  for 
himself  before  he  is  questioned  in 
relative  values. 
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>UP  m.    (^11  yean.) 

roup  II.  Continents  and 
id  and  water  masses.  North 

and  United  States,  with 
U  treatment  of  other  parts 
irorld,  in  connection  with 
nd  with  current  events. 

the  study  of  geography 
:orrelations  with  other  sub- 
pecially  with  history,  liter- 
nguage. 


GROUP  lY.    (11-13  yean.) 

{a)  See  Group  111.  Study  of 
foreign  countries,  apportioning  the 
time  devoted  to  them,  according  to 
their  relative  interest  and  impor- 
tance. 

(b)  Work  of  this  group  to  be 
divided  if  necessary. 

The  use  of  modeling,  map  draw- 
ing,  and  the  various  means  of 
illustration  is  presupposed  through- 
out the  course  in  geography,  and 
also   the  treatment  of     ph}-sical, 

mathematical,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial geography,  in  due  order 
and  degree.  As  the  subject  will 
usually  be  taught  in  the  rural 
school  with  the  aid  of  text-books 
in  which  these  topics  are  devel- 
oped, it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  details  in  this  statement 


Geography. 


e  Group  II.    Compound  {a)  See  Group  III.    Percentage       Arithmetic. 

and    common   fractions,      with  applications  to  business, 
'eated. 


;cimal  fractions  and  per- 
with  common    business 
ons  in  easy  problems. 


{b)  Ratio  and  proportion ;  simple 
treatment  of  square  and  cube  root 

Simple  geometrical  facts  and 
constructions,  with  mensuration  of 
plane  figures.  Business  forms  and 
simple  bookkeeping. 

Throughout  the  course  mental 
arithmetic  should  receive  careful 
attention. 


« 
I 
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Drawing. 


GROUP  I.   (5-7  yMn.) 

Drawing  very  simple  familiar 
and  nature-forms  of  beauty  and 
interest  It  is  well,  also,  for  the 
child  to  represent  simple  colored 
objects,  as  apple,  lemon,  orange, 
and  natural  objects  at  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  in  solid  color,  as 
he  sees  them. 

Illustrative  drawing,  by  the 
children,  may  be  frequently  intro- 
duced as  a  means  of  interest ;  in 
all  these  exercises  great  freedom 
should  be  allowed. 

Free  paper  cutting,  as  exercise 
in  memory  of  proportions,  may  be 
an  occasional  exercise. 

Practice  on  lines  of  various  kinds 
as  combined  in  symmetrical  and 
pleasing  figures,  so  conducted  as 
constantly  to  exercise  the  inven- 
tion and  taste  of  the  child. 

Symmetrical  arrangement  of 
forms  (tablets,  seeds,  etc.),  by  repe- 
tition in  aline  (borders)  and  around 
a  center  (rosettes);  by  selecting 
objects  of  different  colors  this  may 
be  made  an  exercise  in  color  as 
well  as  form;  occasional  use  of 
ruler  in  drawing  lines  and  figures. 

Color,  —  The  spectrum  colors, 
from  the  prism,  should  be  taught, 
and  colors  in  flowers  and  other 
objects  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served. 


GBOUP  XL    (7-9  JTMUrs.) 

During  this  period  of  two  years, 
from  large  models,  mainly  by  the 
visual  appearance  and  not  as  form 
studies  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term,  study  the  sphere,  cube,  cyl- 
inder; spheroid,  prolate  and  ob- 
late ;  square  and  triangular  prism ; 
pyramid,  cone,  ovoid ;  comparing 
with  each  other  and  with  objects 
related  to  them,  noting  resemblan- 
ces and  differences. 

(Some  exercise  in  drawing  these, 
using  soft  pencil  —  black,  brown, 
or  blue  —  and  shading  a  little, 
avoiding  pure  outline  in  picturing 
solids.  This  work  can  be  post- 
poned to  the  next  group.) 

Paper  cutting  to  the  line  of 
drawings  and  construction  may 
be  used  as  elementary  manual 
training. 

Draw  circle,  ellipse,  oval,  and 
other  good  forms  with  curved  out- 
line ;  draw  leaves,  fruits,  nuts,  and 
familiar  objects  of  beauty  and 
interest ;  drill  on  division  of  lines, 
bisection,  trisection,  quadrisection; 
judgment  of  length  of  lines ;  pro- 
portions of  lines  one  to  another; 
proportions  of  figures;  accurate 
measurement  of  lines  and  dis- 
tances ;  drawing  and  estimation  of 
angles  of  various  kinds ;  cultivate 
neatness  and  accuracy  in  work; 
symmetrical  arrangements  of 
tablets  and  other  forms,  as  borders, 
rosettes,  and  other  ornaments,  and 
drawing  the  same ;  a  part  of  each 
lesson  should  be  given  to  free-arm 
movements  and  to  exercises  in 
drawing  adapted  to  give  freedom 
and  accuracy  in  drawing  outlines, 
right-lined  or  curved. 

Exercise  in  picturing  in  color, 
with  water  color,  or  colored  crayon, 
the  various  natural  objects  studied 
in  this  group. 

Illustrative  drawing. 

Color. — '^^oXroLTCL   colors,   hues, 
WivXs,  ^Tv^  shades. 
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Free-hand  drawing  of  plane 
figures,  right-lined  or  curved  in 
outline ;  pictures  of  geometric  sol- 
ids and  of  natural  and  artificial 
objects,  choosing  objects  good  in 
proportion  and  outline;  interest 
will  be  increased  by  drawing 
groups  of  objects.  Once  a  week 
draw  from  geometric  solids  and 
simple  objects  in  light  and  shade, 
drawing  the  shadows  very  simply. 
In  autumn  and  spring,  especially, 
study  plant  growth,  and  draw 
sprays  pf  leaves  and  iflowers; 
draw  vegetables  and  fruits;  con- 
struction of  forms  of  regular  solids 
by  drawing,  with  instruments, 
cutting,  folding,  and  pasting  paper 
and  cardboard;  studies  in  design 
from  natural  plant  forms,  using 
colored  crayon  or  water  color  if 
possible.  Neatness  and  accuracy 
required  in  all  work. 

Drill  as  in  IL  in  free-arm  move- 
ments and  in  exercises  in  drawing, 
practicing  especially  on  circles, 
spirals,  ellipses,  ovals,  reversed 
curves;  judgment  of  proportions 
of  lines  and  figures. 

Commence  collection  and  study 
of  pictures. 

Cohr, —  Mixing  colors ;  harmony 
of  colors. 


GROUP  lY.  (ii-is  yean.) 

(a)  Draw  pictures  of  geometric 
solids  and  of  natural  and  artificial 
objects  in  groups,  choosing  objects 
good  in  proportion  and  outline, 
giving  special  attention  to  arrange- 
ment of  groups. 

{b)  Study  foreshortening  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  surfaces ;  draw 
pictures  of  rectangular  solids  in 
different  positions  relative  to  the 
eye,  singly  and  in  groups;  draw 
books,  foliage,  vases,  etc.;  draw  in 
light  and  shade  with  simple  back- 
ground, using  charcoal,  pencil,  or 
brush,  and  paper  of  size  suited  to 
the  object;  large  paper,  nine  by 
twelve  inches,  is  desirable  for  much 
of  this  work. 

(a  b)  Exercises  in  drawing  shapes 
of  faces  of  objects — top  and  front 
—  and  working  drawings  with 
figured  dimension  lines,  with  draw- 
ing instruments,  using  pencil,  or 
pen  and  ink.  (Some  of  this  work 
may  be  done  in  Group  III.) 

Free-hand  drill  on  curves,  shade 
(or  tint)  lines,  and  judgment  of 
proportions;  drawing  of  original 
designs,  using  color;  practice  in 
use  of  drawing  instruments ; 
graphic  solution  of  simple  prob- 
lems in  geometry. 

Color, —  See  Group  III.  Add 
complementary  colors.  Study  color 
in  vegetables,  flowers,  leaves,  etc. 


Drawing. 


Note. —  In  drawing,  as  in  the  other  subjects  of  this  course,  the  aim  has  been  to  coi 
struct  a  course  which  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  average  rural  school  under  fairl 
favorable  conditions.  The  order  of  treatment  of  subjects  in  each  group,  and  the  amoui 
of  work  done,  must  depend  upon  the  conditions ;  in  some  cases  more  can  be  done  than 
here  laid  down,  in  many  cases  not  so  much.  So  far  as  the  child  learns  to  see  clearly  an 
to  draw  truthfully  and  well  what  he  sees,  and  as  he  sees  it,  good  work  has  been  don 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  much,  aside  from  his  lessons  and  school  exercises,  froi 
whatever  is  of  interest  to  him. 

(See  Remarks  on  Drawing  on  page  184.) 
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Elements  of 
Science,  or 
Nature 
Study. 


GROUP  I.    (5-7  yean.) 

In  the  work  in  nature  study 
only  so  much  should  be  attempted 
as  can  be  well  done. 

The  course  in  science  furnishes 
an  excellent  basis  for  written  work. 

Simple  object  lessons,  if  possible 
with  the  object  under  the  eye  and 
in  the  hand  of  the  pupil ;  conversa- 
tional lessons  on  familiar  things 
and  on  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
designed  to  lead  him  to  give  atten- 
tion, to  observe,  to  compare,  to 
question,  to  remember.  Familiar 
talks  on  the  human  body  and  (he 
care  of  it;  on  common  animals 
known  to  the  child,  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics  and  habits ; 
on  common  flowers  and  plants, 
especially  food  plants  and  plants 
of  use  in  the  arts,  as  com,  cotton, 
etc.;  on  stones  and  metals  in  com- 
mon use  which  the  child  can  learn 
to  recognize.  As  early  as  possible 
he  should  have  some  care  of  plants 
in  the  schoolhouse  or  the  school 
garden. 

Correlations,  especially  with  lan- 
guage and  drawing,  with  geogra- 
phy and  literature,  should  be  kept 
in  mind. 

In  nature  study  the  development 
of  appreciation  of  and  love  for  the 
beautiful  should  be  made  promi- 
nent. 


(HM)UP  XL   (y-9  yeen.) 

See  Group  I.  A  graduated 
course  of  nature  study  following  a 
systematic  order  of  development, 
but  observing  the  child*s  standpoint 
as  determined  by  his  experience 
and  interests,  studying  things,  phe- 
nomena, processes,  properties,  and 
classification  of  things,  as  animal, 
vegetable,  mineral  Conversational 
lessons  on  the  human  body,  its 
principal  parts,  their  movements 
and  their  uses ;  on  common  ani- 
mals, so  conducted  as  to  arouse 
interest  in  animal  and  bird  life, 
especially  treating  of  the  uses  of 
birds  to  the  farmer,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  their  protection,  to  stimu- 
late observation  regarding  their 
habits,  and  to  cultivate  a  sentiment 
of  kindness  in  the  treatment  of 
them;  on  plants  and  the  care  of 
them,  their  parts,  as  roots,  stemst 
flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  and  their 
growth;  on  some  common  minerals 
and  their  uses.  lessons  on  trans- 
formations of  material  in  manufac- 
tured articles  of  common  use. 
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GROUP  m.    (9-II  TMll.) 

Preceding  course  so  expanded 
and  taught  as  to  give  clearly  some 
of  the  more  important  notions  of 
natural  science:  the  human  body 
and  the  principal  functions  of  life ; 
distinguishing  characteristics  of 
animals  taught  from  the  study  of 
types ;  useful  and  noxious  animals, 
especially  birds  and  insects;  the 
study,  in  typical  specimens,  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  plant ;  pt^t 
growth,  its  order  and  conditions; 
some  typical  trees,  and  their  char- 
acteristics, yalue  and  uses  of  their 
wood;  fruit  trees  best  adapted  to 
the  region  ;  lessons  on  soils. 

Every  rural  school  should  have  a 
plot  of  ground  prepared  as  a  school 
garden,  in  which  every  pupU  may 
cultivate  and  study  plants.  In  this 
ease  the  instruction  in  Groups  III 
and  IV,  would  be  extended  to  include 
the  preparation  of  soils  for  cultiva- 
tion, the  action  of  fertilizers,  the 
simpler  agricultural  operations,  and 
the  use  of  garden  tools. 


GROUP  IV.   (xi-is  yeaii.) 

Revision  and  extension  of  the 
course  in  Group  III.,  giving  more 
of  completeness  and  of  scientific 
arrangement  and  form  to  the  in- 
struction. Cabinets  should  be 
collected  for  the  school. 

Physiology,  General  review  by 
use  of  a  text-book,  giving  special 
attention  to  hygiene  and  to  the 
effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
Sanitation  of  school  and  home. 

Zoology,  Observation  of  the 
habits  of  animals  throughout  the 
year;  study  of  available  types; 
general  classifications;  geograph- 
ical distribution.' 

Botany,  Essential  parts  of  the 
plant;  order  and  conditions  of 
growth;  principal  groups;  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants; 
uses  of  plants ;  study  of  trees. 

Mineralogy,  General  treatment 
of  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth;  soils,  rocks,  fossils,  with 
illustrations  from  the  neighborhood. 

Excursions  and  collections  by 
the  pupil. 

Physics  and  Chemistry,  The 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
these  sciences  should  be  taught  by 
simple  experiments.  The  course  will 
vary  according  to  fhe  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  and  the  means  of 
instruction.  Various  courses  for 
this  instruction  have  been  prepared, 
giving  methods  in  detail. 

Only  such  selections  from  the 
above  as  can  be  well  done. 


Elements 
Science,  c 
Nature 
Study. 
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llorals  and 
Civics. 


GROUP  I.    (5-7  TMll.) 

Conversations  with  the  children 
in  all  the  school  exercises,  in  which 
the  teacher  shall  aim  to  secure  the 
confidence  and  familiar  participa- 
tion of  the  children,  and  thus  to 
learn  their  characters  so  as  to  guide 
their  tendencies  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. Special  care  regarding  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  teacher  notices 
any  moral  defect  or  vicious  tend- 
ency. Careful  attention  to  pro- 
priety of  conduct  and  good  man- 
ners. 


GROUP  n.    (7-9  7MIV-) 

Familiar  conversations  and 
kind  individual  counsel  when 
needed.  Simple  stories,  parables, 
fables,  treated  with  reference  to 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  (Never 
make  a  class  lesson  from  cases  in- 
volving the  conduct  of  the  pupil ; 
these  should  be  treated  by  private 
admonition.)  Practical  exercises 
tending  to  arouse  the  moral  sense 
of  the  class,  by  methods  of  school 
discipline,  by  often  making  the  pu- 
pil the  judge  of  his  own  conduct, 
by  training  the  pupil  to  draw  th^ 
appropriate  lessons  from  facts  ob- 
served by  himself. 
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GROUP  m.    (^xx  TMii.) 

ntioue  course  of  Group   II., 
somewhat  more  of  method, 
ersations  so  conducted  as  to 
!st  the  pupil  and  induce  the 
:  participation.   Passages  from 
-y  and  literature  treated  from 
X)int  of  view  of    right   and 
g.    All  lessons  and  readings 
ranged  as  to  omit  no  impor- 
>oint  of  the  following  course  : 
s  to  parents,  duties  to  brothers 
isters,  duties  toward  employ- 
duties    toward    servants  and 
oy^s,  duties   of   the  child   in 
>1,  duties  toward  the  native 
and    society,  duties  toward 
self,  as  cleanliness,  temper- 
economy,  self-respect,  mod- 
the    Golden    Rule ;    duties 
rd  God,  not  a  course  of  reli- 
instruction,  but  emphasizing 
ially  two  points:   cultivating 
:eling  and  habit  of  reverence, 
a  disposition  of  obedience  to 
iws  of  God. 

roughout  the  whole  course 
less  to  animals  should  be  most 
ully  taught. 

me  work  in  civics  should  be 
1  up  in  III.  as  well  as  IV. 


GROUP  IV.   (xx-x3  7Mn.) 

Instruction  along  the  lines  of  the 
preceding  course,  expanding  the 
instruction  especially  in  regard  to 
social  morality  and  duties  to  the 
native  land,  treating  under  this  last 
title  the  organization  and  principles 
of  our  form  of  government  (civics). 

As  a  preparation  the  teacher 
should  carefully  read  some  system- 
atic treatises  on  ethics  and  civics, 
and  the  immediate  test  of  success 
will  be  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are 
heartily  interested  in  the  subject. 

Morals  and  civics  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent basis  for  training  in  speak* 
ing  and  writing. 

This  course  in  morals,  in  its  gen- 
eral classification  and  arrangement 
of  topics,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
course  of  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  France,  and  has  been 
tested  for  several  years  in  a  train- 
ing school  in  this  country. 


lloials  and 
CiTics. 
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There  is  here  given  a  scheme  for  distribution  of  time,  the  numbers  representing  the 
lessons  per  week : 


I. 

H. 

Reading, 

Language, 

Arithmetic, 

8 

4 
8 

8=l6 
4=  8 
8=i6 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

History  and  Geography, 

Morals, 

4 
3 

4 

I 

4=  8 
3=  6 
4=  8 

1=    2 

Elements  of  Science,    - 

I 

1=    2 

III. 

IV. 

3 

2=5 

4 

4=8 

2 

1=3 

2 

0=2 

2 

2  =  4 

4 

4=8 

I 

1=2 

2 

3=5 

Totals  in  L  and  II.,    -        -        •        66  Totals  in  III.  and  IV.,  37 

Giving  to  lessons  in  I.  and  1 1,  an  average  of  ten  minutes  each,  and  to  those  in  III.  and 
IV.  an  average  of  twenty  minutes  each,  the  total  time  will  be  1,400  minutes  for  the  week. 
If  the  daily  session  be  six  hours,  and  one  hour  per  day  be  given  to  recesses  and  general 
school  business,  there  remains  a  surplus  of  100  minutes  per  week  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher,  which  can  be  devoted  to  more  instruction  wherever  needed. 

This  table  is  given  merely  as  suggestive  of  possibilities,  and  not  by  any  means  as  an 
ideal  adjustment  of  ratios.  In  many  schools  much  more  time  can  justly  be  given  to  sub- 
jects here  left  with  but  little. 

In  all  the  work  of  this  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  average  rural 
school  the  complete  course  will  never  be  in  working  at  one  time ;  that  there  must  be  much 
individual  instruction  *,  that  in  every  good  rural  school  there  must  be  very  much  encour- 
agement of  the  pupil  to  work  by  himself  under  the  general  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
teacher. 

REMARKS  ON   DRAWING.  ' 

Ohject  of  the  Course, — To  develop  correct  notions  of  form  as  it  appears  and  to  repre- 
sent these  notions  truthfully  by  drawing,  and  to  cultivate  appreciation  of  beauty  of  form. 

Materials, — Geometrical  solids  large  enough  to  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  room. 
These  can  be  found  in  common  objects  or  made  from  stiff  paper  or  cardboard  and  tablets 
showing  geometrical  figures.  A  prism  for  teaching  color ;  sticks  one  to  five  inches  long 
for  laying  forms ;  paper  for  cutting  and  folding ;  good  drawing  pencils,  soft  and  medium 
in  hardness ;  drawing  paper  with  surface  to  take  pencil  well ;  a  good  blackboard,  and 
clear,  soft  crayons,  with  a  few  colored  crayons ;  some  colored  pencils  for  pupils*  use ; 
water  colors ;  some  charcoal  for  more  advanced  work ;  an  ample  supply  of  common 
objects,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  renewed  from  day  to  day  from  the  neighborhood. 

The  statements  of  this  course  are  necessarily  brief  and  general ;  it  is  supposed  that 
teachers  will  be  aided  in  matters  of  detail  by  some  of  the  published  courses  in  drawing. 

In  teaching  drawing  as  a  truthful  representation  of  the  visual  appearance  of  form  there 
is  not  necessarily  the  strict  sequence  in  the  use  of  geometric  models  which  there  would  be 
in  a  course  of  form  lessons.  For  lessons  in  representation  of  the  facts  of  forms  as  a  basis 
for  construction  in  connection  with  working  drawings,  see  Group  IV. 

Some  prefer  in  the  early  stages  to  drill  only  on  planes  and  lines,  postponing  solids 
to  a  later  period.  In  the  French  course  in  drawing  the  solid  does  not  appear  before  our 
Group  III.,  and  then  at  first  the  drawing  is  a  carefully  graded  course  from  low  relief. 

Those  who  prefer  to  work  at  first  entirely  from  nature  can  select  in  order  such 
exercises  as  are  in  accordance  with  this  theory  and  mass  the  technique  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  course. 

Historic  ornament  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  as  in  most  cases  limitations 
Qi  time  would  exclude  it  from  the  rural  school.    Teachers  should  themselves  gain  such 
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knowledge  of  historic  ornament  and  of  the  history  of  art  as  is  possible.  Excellent  books 
treating  of  these  subjects  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  will 
enable  them  to  add  much  of  interest  and  value  to  their  instruction. 

For  the  complete  treatment  of  this  course  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  have 
had  some  special  preparation  for  teaching  drawing.  In  the  rural  school  selections  will 
often  haye  to  be  made  according  to  circumstances  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher.  There 
should  be  at  least  three  lessons  a  week,  of  twenty  minutes  each,  in  Groups  I.  and  II.,  and 
longer  lessons  in  Groups  III.  and  IV.  Exercises  included  in  parentheses  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

In  all  parts  of  the  course  in  drawing  care  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  simple  elements  of  beauty,  and  to  develop  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art ;  and  the  schoolroom  should  be  furnished  with  some  classic  examples  of  art  for 
study  as  well  as  for  ornament  In  this  regard  note  the  analogy  between  the  study  of  art 
and  the  study  of  literature. 
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The  answer  to  the  question  "  Should  white  teachers  be  employed  in  negro  schools  ?  " 
nequires  some  knowledge  of  the  past  conditions  of  the  negro,  as  well  as  an  intelligent 
^jid 'Sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  present  status.  I  propose  then  to  consider  the  ques- 
-ion  in  the  light  of  certain  broad,  fundamental  principles  which  involve,  essentially,  the 
Birelfare  and  progress  of  the  negro  race. 

Thirty  jrears  have  passed  since  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  became  an  accom- 
plished fact.    For  thirty  years  he  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contention  and  the  object 
Dt  much  solicitude.    During  this  period  new  nations  have  been  bom   to  civilization. 
lapan,  for  instance,  whose  birth  was  almost  coincident  with  negro  emancipation,  has 
established  herself  "  Queen  of  the  Orient,"  and  has  demonstrated  her  right  to  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.    While  much  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
negro  race  in  the  South,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  progress  has  been  due  too  litde  to 
himself,  and  too  largely  to  the  external  influences  of  the  civilization  under  which  he  has 
lived.     While  marvelous  development  may  be  found  in  individual  instances,  the  condition 
of  the  masses  of  the  race  is  but  little  improved  ;  the  solution  of  the  vexed  negro  question 
is  as  problematical  as  ever ;   the  education  of  the  race  is  still  in  an  empirical  stage. 
Unlike  other  races  that  have  attained  to  civilization,  the  negro,  with  a  few  individual 
exceptions,  has  been  content  to  be  merely  a  passive  spectator  of  the  processes  that  have 
affected  him.     Incapable  of  initiative  and  executive  power,  and  wanting  in  genius  for 
organization,  he  has  never  been  an  active  agent  in  the  work  of  race  redemption.     He  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  voluntary  activity ;  he  is  here  not  of  his  own  choice  ;  a  docile 
slave,    he    wrought  on  southern  plantations   until,  without  an  effort  of   his  own,   he 
was  made  an  American  citizen.    Having  received  his  political  elevation  by  legislation,  he 
naturally  expected  to  obtain  a  commercial,  intellectual,  and  moral  status  in  some  such 
mysterious  way.     The  progress  of  the  negro  race,  remarkable  though  it  may  be,  is  not 
the  result  of  social  and  political  self-evolution,  but  an  effect  produced  by  extraneous 
causes. 

If  the  education  of  the  negro  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  veneer,  the  race  must 
obey  that  great  law  of  human  development  which  makes  voluntary  energy  the  source  of 
power  and  progress.    The  intellectual  power  developed  must  be  energized  by  proper  incen- 
tives into  wM'ActWity ;  it  must  be  made  reproductive  wilVm  iVve  tact  \\.5>t\l.  \\.\^ tsoV ^tnwql"^ 
tk^i  tbc  rm^  $bfUI  be  environed  with  all  the  accessories  ol  <;\v\\\xa,Woii,   \Vs»  ^;Qxc6iCtfyasjow* 
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must  be  aroused,  its  powers  energized,  its  sense  of  responsibility  quickened.  It  must  be 
taught  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  if  its  progress  is  to  be  real  and  enduring.  The 
gospel  must  be  preached  by  its  own  preachers ;  its  schools  must  be  taught  by  its  own 
teachers.  It  must  consciously  realize  its  own  responsibility  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
means  at  its  command  in  the  work  of  race  development. 

The  position  of  the  negro  as  a  race  has  heretofore  been  one  of  dependence.  Lack- 
ing the  virtues  of  thrift,  foresight,  and  economy,  he  is  still  very  largely  supplied  from  the 
white  man's  table ;  and  in  time  of  trouble,  confidently  appeals,  and  seldom  in  vain,  to  his 
former  master  for  aid  and  relief.  The  negro  wears  his  master's  religion,  and  sometimes 
his  politics,  very  much  as  he  does  his  old  clothes,  as  something  entirely  foreign  and 
external  to  himself.  By  perpetuating  this  dependence,  intellectual  and  moral,  we  acqui- 
esce in  a  species  of  spiritual  bondage  that  is  almost  as  unfavorable  to  race  progress 
as  slavery  itself.  "Our  real  friends,"  says  Emerson,  "are  those  who  make  us  do  what 
we  can."  Judicious  aid  to  a  dependent  people  is  necessary  and  praiseworthy,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  it  should  stop  short  of  doing  all  their  intellectual  work  for  them. 

To  cultivate  in  the  negro  the  sense  of  intellectual  and  moral  independence,  such 
avenues  of  service  as  will  enable  him  to  effect  the  uplifting  of  the  race  should  not  be 
closed  against  him.  He  requires  these  as  worthy  incentives  to  arouse  his  ambition  and  to 
stimulate  his  sense  of  responsibility.  To  be  the  teacher  of  his  race  is  the  one  position  of 
honor,  dignity,  and  responsibility  to  which  he  may  legitimately  aspire.  To  throttle  his 
energies  and  to  close  against  him  this  avenue  of  activity  and  usefulness  would  be  an 
unwarranted  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  white  race  and  an  injustice  to  the  negro. 

But  a  further  and  more  potent  reason  for  employing  negro  teachers  to  teach  negro 
schools  is  the  fact  that  race  identity  is  an  important  factor  in  educational  work.  The 
teacher  and  the  taught  must  possess  a  common  consciousness,  a  mutual  affinity,  as  a  con- 
dition of  proper  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  The  teacher  must  embody  in  his  person- 
ality the  historic  race  epochs  and  processes  of  development  represented  in  the  pupil,  in 
order  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  child  may  be  invested  with  that  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation  necessary  to  their  healthy  activity.  The  historic  conscious- 
ness of  teacher  and  pupil  must  possess  certain  intuitive  elements  in  common,  as  the  result 
of  common  race  processes,  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  efficient  and  the  development  natural. 

Again,  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  well  be  called  in  question  that  white  teachers  in  negro 
schools  can  never  realize,  even  approximately,  the  ideal  relation  that  should  exist  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  This  is  forcibly  true  in  elementary  schools.  That  relation  requires 
love,  not  philanthropy ;  affection,  not  charity ;  sympathy,  not  pity.  Occupying  planes  so 
widely  separated,  spheres  of  activity  so  diverse ;  without  common  blood  or  social  ties, 
common  history  or  common  interests,  common  origin  or  common  destiny,  a  white  teacher 
and  a  negro  class  will  never  realize  the  ideal  school.  In  such  a  case  the  teacher  cannot 
appeal  to  the  inner  life  of  the  pupil,  and  the  craving  consciousness  of  the  child  finds  no 
responsive  chord  in  the  teacher.  They  must  meet,  if  they  meet  at  all,  upon  the  cold, 
abstract  plane  of  reason.  The  instinct  of  race  identity,  as  strong  in  one  race  as  in  the 
other,  as  strong  in  the  pupil  as  in  the  teacher,  intervenes  as  an  insuperable  barrier. 
Between  teacher  and  pupil  must  ever  remain  this  chasm  of  race  difference,  as  deep  as 
human  consciousness  itself.  Call  it  prejudice  if  you  will,  but  it  exists  as  a  God-implanted 
instinct  of  which  the  teacher  can  never  divest  himself  —  out  of  which  the  pupil  can  never 
be  educated.  Although  it  be  tempered  by  philanthropy,  sweetened  by  religion,  or  even 
smothered  by  fanaticism,  it  still  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  humanity. 

The  principles  here  emphasized  are  not  restricted  in  their  application  to  the  negro 
race;  like  all  natural  laws  they  are  universal,  and  are  modified  in  their  operation  only  by 
the  variation  of  the  conditions  involved.  They  are  true  in  their  application  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  to  the  Mongolian,  to  the  Fiji  Islanders  and  to  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa. 
Experience  in  the  missionary  field  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  successful 
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propagation  of  the  gospel  requires  the  preparation  of  native  teachers  and  native  preach- 
ers as  a  primary  condition.  The  foreign  missionary  may  direct  and  supervise,  aid  and 
inspire,  but  he  remains  a  foreigner  still  —  a  being  apart  and  something  different  from  the 
people.  The  native  teachers  and  preachers  of  our  missionary  fields  are  the  hope  of 
heathendom,  because  they  alone  can  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  race  identity. 

Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to  race  relations ;  in  a  lesser  degree  it  operates  between 
different  families  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  indeed  between  any  two  people  differing  in 
nationality  and  language.  School  men  of  wide  experience  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
few  teachers  of  English  or  American  birth  can  successfully  manage  a  school  of  Irish, 
German,  or  Swedish  children ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  native  French  or  German  teacher,  be 
he  ever  so  proficient  in  scholarship,  or  fertile  in  resources,  finds  much  difficulty  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  American  children,  and  years  of  striving  are  usually^  required  to  bridge  the 
chasm  of  difference. 

In  elementary  and  secondary  education  I  regard  this  law  of  race  identity  as  vital  and 
imperative,  but  in  the  province  of  higher  education  its  authority,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  possibly  be  relaxed  without  serious  consequences.  Institute  instruction,  however, 
and  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  negro  teachers  by  the  whites  must  still  be  continued 
as  a  matter  of  duty  and  as  an  administrative  necessity. 

The  important  principle  involved  here  is  primarily  that  of  co-ordination  —  not  of  text- 
books and  curricula  —  but  the  vital  co-ordination  of  the  teacher  with  the  child.  When  we 
impose  upon  the  child  a  relation  so  incongruous,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally, 
we  violate  a  primary  law  of  nature  as  well  as  an  established  pedagogical  principle.  The 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  negro  teachers  are  deplorably  incompetent  no  one  will 
deny.  But  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  improvement  of  these  teachers,  and  not  in 
the  substitution  of  white  teachers.  Novel  as  the  statement  may  appear,  I  confidently  hold 
that  no  white  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  negro  children.  We  must  remember  that  for 
the  teacher  there  are  conditions  and  qualifications  antecedent  to  scholarship,  and  tests 
more  important  than  the  uniform  state  examination. 

Other  considerations  in  the  same  line  might  be  adduced,  such  as  the  necessity  for 
modifying  our  courses  of  study  and  adapting  our  methods  of  teaching  to  the  wants  of 
negro  schools.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  instruction  of  an  infant  race  can  pro- 
ceed along  the  same  lines  and  by  the  same  methods  as  that  of  a  race  whose  culture  is 
based  upon  centuries  of  struggle  and  self-effort,  without  involving  the  violation  of  all 
sound  economic  and  pedagogic  doctrme.  But  the  consideration  of  these  lines  would 
carry  me  beyond  the  limits  and  the  object  of  this  discussion. 

In  conclusion  let  me  briefly  summarize  the  argument  for  employing  negro  teachers  in 
negro  schools: 

1.  The  educational  development  of  the  negro  must  be  from  within,  and  by  the  race 
itself,  and  not  solely  through  extraneous  agencies. 

2.  The  intellectual  and  moral  dependence  of  the  race  should  not  be  perpetuated.  The 
negro  needs  to  be  stimulated  to  independent  activity. 

3.  As  a  teacher  of  his  race  the  negro  occupies  a  position  of  trust  and  honor,  which 
he  needs  to  quicken  his  sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  furnish  him  the  incentives  and  the 
means  for  race  elevation. 

4.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  must  possess  a  common  consciousness,  whose  historic 
processes  have  common  elements,  resulting  in  common  intuitions.  The  teacher  must 
embody  in  his  character  the  race  eppchs  and  processes  represented  in  the  child. 

5.  The  instinct  of  race  identity  ^renders  impossible  the  realization  of  an  ideal  rela- 
tion between  the  white  teacher  and  the  negro  pupil.  The  teacher  and  the  child  must 
be  co-ordinated. 

BirmingbMBi,  Ala. 
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APPENDIX    K. 
J.  W.  BRADBURY. 

Hon.  }.  W.  Bradbury,  United  States  Senator  from  Maine  1847-53,  was  a  teacher  for 
ten  years,  commencing  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  had  among  his  pupils  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Abbott,  Cheever,  Cilley. 

He  had  completed  his  studies  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  1829,  but  it  would  be  some 
months  before  the  court  could  make  provision  for  his  examination. 

He  had  learned  in  visiting  schools  that  teachers  were  ignorant  of  proper  methods  of 
instruction,  and,  hoping  to  assist  them  to  some  definite  ideas  of  what  studies  should  be 
taught  in  the  common  school,  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken,  and  the  methods 
which  should  be  used  in  teaching  them,  he  gave  notice  in  August,  1829,  that  a  training 
school  for  teachers  would  be  opened  in  Effingham,  N.  H.  The  school  was  in  session  dur- 
ing September,  October,  and  November.  About  sixty  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Instruction  was  given  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  methods  that 
should  be  used  in  teaching  them,  and  the  ability  of  his  pupils  to  comprehend  the  instruc- 
tion in  methods  was  tested  'by  requiring  (hem  to  teach  the  suhject  to  the  class  under  his 
criticism. 

At  this  time  he  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  training  school  in  this 
country. 

In  the  winter  of  1829-30  Mr.  Bradbury  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of 
Parsonsfield,  Me.  The  methods  which  he  had  taught  in  his  Effingham  training  school 
were  adopted  in  ParsonsHeld.  By  improved  methods  of  examination  of  teachers  better 
teachers  were  secured,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done  in  school  were  raised,  and 
the  schoob  of  Parsonsfield  were  placed  on  a  higher  plane.  It  is  some  evidence  of  the 
character  of  this  movement  that  more  than  600  women  have  gone  out  from  this  small 
country  town  and  become  good  teachers. 


TEACHERS*  SEMINARY  AT  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

[Extracts  from  catalogue,  1839,  in  which  year  the  school  was  closed  from  failure  in 
appropriation.] 

"  This  seminary  has  been  founded  with  the  hope  of  improving  popular  education,  by 

elevating  the  character  of  teachers The  trustees  have  three  prominent  objects  in 

view  :  (i)  to  educate  teachers  for  common  and  other  schools ;  (2)  to  fit  students  for  college ; 
(3)  to  furnish  the  means  for  a  thorough  English  education 

"  The  school  embraces  a  department  for  males  and  one  for  females The  coarse 

of  study  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary  requires  four  years  in  the  male  department  and  three 
in  the  female  department,  with  the  exception  of  one  term  each  year,  during  which  the 
members  may  be  absent  to  teach  school." 

In  the  course  of  study  were  taken  English  language,  history  of  the  United  States  and 
of  England,  physics  and  chemistry,  with  experimental  lectures ;  mathematics,  including 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections ;  political  economy,,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
logic,  natural  theology,  lectures  on  the  history  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  common-school  studies. 

Studies  were  suspended  in  the  winter  terms  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  course  in  the 
male  department  to  allow  students  to  teach,  and  in  the  summer  terms  of  the  same  years  in 
the  female  department  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Although  the  students  in  the  classica]  department  far  outnumbered  those  in  the  teach 
^''^*  department — eighty-seven  to  twenty-eight  —  yet  all  the  statements  show  that  the 
^^chers'  department  was  the  leading  one  in  the  interest  of  the  principal,  and  scholarships, 
^^  \rbich  there  were  several,  were  founded  only  in  this  department. 


APPENDIX  L. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

The  New  York  legislature  of  1895,  in  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Common  Schools  and  Public  Libraries/'  authorized  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  establish  a  state  school  library  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  the  teachers  of 

the  state The  books  selected  embrace  those  bearing  directly  on  the  profession  of 

teaching,  with  others  relating  to  studies  in  psychology  and  the  training  of  children, 
together  with  those  referring  to  special  studies  in  school.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  selection  of  works  on  civil  government,  political  economy,  and  social  and 
moral  questions,  as  discussed  by  teachers  with  the  children.  Volumes  on  the  natural 
sciences  have  been  provided  for  popular  use  rather  than  for  technical  or  professional 
reading.  Care  has  been  taken  to  provide,  to  a  limited  extent,  books  relating  to  history, 
general  literature,  and  art. 

Any  teacher  may  have  the  use  of  the  books  of  this  library  free  of  expense,  except  for 
postage  and  express,  and  he  may  purchase  books  from  the  list  at  a  fixed  price.  (From 
R^eport  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York,  1896.) 
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The  committee  has  endeavored  to  make  out  a  list  of  books  for  study  and  reading 

for  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  the  country  schools.    It  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 

^Lssistance  of  President  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University; 

f^rofessor  F.  H.  King,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota. 

Colonel  Parker  makes  this  suggestion :    "  The  mere  reading  or  study  of  these  books, 

^^rithout  copious  illustrations  direct  from  nature,  would  be  like  reading  any  other  books 

'vrithout  experience  back  of  them.     My  suggestion  is  this :  that  the  books  be  read  in  con- 

Yiection  with  the  study  of  nature.    The  teachers  can  easily  make  the  right  selections ;  for 

instance,  the  study  of  soils  in  the  time  of  plowing,  the  study  of  plants  in  the  time  of 

.Q^wth,  etc.    Specimens  may  be  brought  into  the  schoolroom,  or  better,  the  pupils  may  go 

%o  the  specimens  by  field  excursions. 

*'  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  many  other  books,  but  I  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  get 
liold  of  them. 

"I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  a  fact  that  should  be  well  known,  that 

the  United  States  government  publishes  some  of  the  best  books  on  farming  and  nature 

known.    I  have  appended  a  very  brief  list  here,  but  the  trustees  of  schools  and  principals 

of  schools  can  very  easily  get  all  of  these  valuable  documents  from  their  representative  in 

Congress.*' 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  SoU«  Franklin  H.  King  (Rural  Science  Ser.).  The  Macmillan  Co.  Reading 
and  study  for  ichool  and  home ;  excellent  for  study  of  upper  grades,  and  farmers 
neetings. 
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The  Fertility  of  the  Land,  J.  P.  Roberts.  The  MacmiUan  Co.  Reading  and  study 
for  home  and  school.    Excellent. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Edward  B.  Voorhees.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Refer- 
ence. 

Irrigation  Farming,  Lute  Wilcox.    Orange  Judd  Co.     Reference. 

Farm  Drainage,  C.  G.  Elliot.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  40).     Reference. 

Tillage  and  Implements,  W.  J.  Maiden.    G.  Bell  &  Sons.     Reference. 

Our  Farming,  T.  B.  Terry.    The  Farmer  Co.,  Philadelphia.     Reference. 

Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Reference. 

Farmers'  Bulletins,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Reference. 

Relation  of  Soil  to  Climate,  E.  W.  Hilgard.  Bulletin  No.  3,  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  Department. 

Some  Physical  Properties  of  Soil  in  their  Relation  to  Moisture  and  Crop  Distribution, 
Milton  W.  Whitney.    Bulletin  No.  4,  United  States  Weather  Bureau  Department. 

Fluctuations  of  Ground  Water,  Franklin  H.  King.  Bulletin  No.  5,  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  Department. 

Laws  of  Rainfall,  Gustavus  Hinrichs.    United   States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Influence  upon  Climate,  Water  Supply,  and  Health,  B.  E.  Femow.  Bulletin 
No.  7,  Division  of  Forestry. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  Principles  of  Fruit-Growing,  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  MacmiUan  Co.  Reading  and 
study  for  home  and  school. 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  J.  J.  Thomas.    Orange  Judd  Co.     Reference. 

Landscape  Gardening,  Edward  Kemp.     Orange  Judd  Co.     Reference. 

How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay,  T.  Greiner.    Orange  Judd  Co.     Reference. 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  E.  S.  GofiF,  Madison,  Wis.    Reference. 

Plant-Breeding,  L.  H.  Bailey.     The  MacmiUan  Co.     Reference. 

Nursery-Book,  L.  H.  Bailey  (Garden  Craft  Ser.).    The  MacmiUan  Co.     Reference. 

Horticulturist's  Rule-Book,  L.  H.  Bailey.    The  MacmiUan  Co.     Reference. 

BOTANY. 

How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson.    Orange  Judd  Co.     Reference. 

How  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johnson.     Orange  Judd  Co.      Reference. 

Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves,  F.  S.  Mathews.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden,  F.  S.  Mathews.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Excel- 
lent for  reference.  May  be  profitably  studied  with  the  flowers  and  plants  throughout  the 
year. 

The  Garden's  Story,  G.  H.  Ellwanger.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Reference. 

How  Plants  Grow,  Gray.     American  Book  Co.     Reference. 

Botany  for  Public  Schools,  Abbie  G.  Hall.     Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co.     Reference. 

Botany  for  Young  People,  Gray.  American  Book  Co.  To  be  read  with  specimens 
by  intermediate  grades. 

From  Seed  to  Leaf,  J.  H.  Newell.     Ginn  &  Co.     Reader. 

Talks  Afield,  L.  H.  Bailey.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.  For  teachers.  Good  for  field 
excursions. 

Chapters  on  Plant  Life,  S.  B.  Herrick.  Harper  &  Bros.  To  be  studied  with  speci- 
mens and  microscope  by  intermediate  grades. 

How  to  Know  the  WUd  Flowers,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Dana.    Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons. 

Plants  and  their  Children,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Dana.    American    BookCo. 
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Sunshine,  Amy  Johnson.    The  M  acmillan  Co.     Reading  book  for  grammar  grades. 

Forms  of  Water,  Tyndall.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Eighth  g^rade. 

Weather,  Ralph  Abercromby.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Natural  History  of  Selbome,  Gilbert  White.    Ginn  &  Co.     Eighth  grade. 

The  Great  World's  Farm,  Selina  Gaye.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Charming,  and  very 
rofitable  for  grammar  grades  and  home  study. 

Elementary  Meteorology,  W\  M.  Davis.  Ginn  &  Co.  Teachers  and  parents,  and 
)r  reference. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds,  W.  Ferrel.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  Teachers'  study 
nd  reference. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography,  R.  S.  Tarr.  The  Macmillan  Co 
xcellent  for  study  and  reference. 

The  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told,  J.  D.  Dana.  American  Book  Co.  Excellent  for 
■ading  and  reference. 

First  Book  in  Geology,  N.  S.  Shaler.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Unexcelled  reading  book 
r  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  Story  of  the  Hills,  H.  N.  Hutchinson.    The  Macmillan  Co.     Reading  book  for 

ghth  grade. 

Monographs  on  Physical  Geography.  American  Book  Co.  Excellent  for  teachers' 
udy. 

Round  the  Year,  L.  C.  Miall.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Teachers. 

Autumn,  Winter,  Spring.     Three  small  volumes.     Ginn  &  Co.     Reading  for  third 

id  fourth  grades. 

Science  Readers,  Vincent  T.  Murche.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Systematic  Science  Teachmg,  E.  G.  Howe.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

ANIMAL   LIFE. 

Honey  Bee,  L.  L.  Langstroth.   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    A  practical  treatise.    Reference. 

Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects,  J.  H.  Comstock.  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca, 
\.  Y.     Reference. 

Half  Hours  with  Insects,  A.  S.  Packard.     Estes  &  Lauriatt     Reference. 

Buz  ;  or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Honey  Bee,  Maurice  Noel.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
.eading,  eighth  grade. 

Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology,  S.  H.  Stevenson.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  Lubbock.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Reference. 

The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree,  E.  van  Bruyssel.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Gram- 
lar  grades. 

My  Saturday  Bird  Class,  Olive  Thome  Miller.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Fourth  grade. 

Little  Brothers  of  the  Air,  Olive  Thome  Miller.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

In  Bird  Land,  L.  S.  Keyser.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm,  H.  C.  McCook.  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  Habits  of 
isects. 

Domesticated  Animals,  N.  S.  Shaler.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Life    Histories  of   American    Insects,   Clarence   M.   Weed.     The   Macmillan    Co. 

Entertaining  and  instructive. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Nature  Study  and  Related  Subjects,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Chicago  Normal  School. 
Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts,  Mal)el  Osgood  Wright.     The  Macmillan  Co« 
igood  reading  book  for  intermediate  grades. 
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The  Beauties  of  Nature,  Lubbock.    The  Macmillan  Co.     Home  reading. 

Man  and  Nature,  G.  P.  Marsh.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     Reference  and  reading. 

Forest  Trees,  Wild  Apples,  and  Sounds,  H.  D.  Thoreau.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

John  Burroughs'  Works.     Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

Winter  Sunshine.     Parents  and  teachers.    For  pupils,  The  Apple. 

Riverby.     Parents  and  teachers.    Selections  for  home  reading. 

Wake- Robin.     Parents  and  teachers.    Selections  for  older  pupils. 

Pepacton.     Parents  and  teachers.    Selections  for  pupils :    Springs,  Idyl  of  the 

Honey- Bee,  etc. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.     Home  reading.    Selections  for  pupils :  Sharp  Eyes, 

Strawberries,  Is  it  Going  to  Rain,  Bed  of  Boughs,  etc. 

Signs  and  Seasons.    Home  reading.    Selections  for  pupils :    The  Tragedies  of 

the  Nests,  A  River  View,  Bird  Enemies,  Phases  of  Farm  Life. 

Birds  and  Poets.     Home  reading. 

Bass's  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Excellent  for  third 

and  fourth  grades. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art  of  Beautifying  Suburban  Home  Grounds,  F.  J.  Scott,     p.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  Text-Book  on  Roads  and  Pavements,  F.  P.  Spalding.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

United  States  Government  Reports. 

Water  and  Land,  Jacob  Abbott.     Harper  &  Bros. 

What  Darwin  saw  in  his  voyage  round  world  in  Ship  "  Beagle."     Harper  &  Bros. 

Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,  Alex.  Frye.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  a  Stone,  in  Science  Sketches,  David  Starr  Jordan.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co 

The  Earth  and  its  Story,  Angelo  Heilprin.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Formation  of  Vegetable  Mold,  Darwin.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Science  Primer  of  Physical  Geography,  A.  Geikie.     American  Book  Co. 

Up  and  Down  Brooks,  Mary  E.  Bamford.     Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co. 

Every-Day  Occupations,  H.  W.  Clifford.     Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

Modem  Industries  and  Commerce,  Robt.  Lewis.     Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

Camps  in  Rockies,  Wm.  Grohman.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Coal  and  Coal  Mines,  H.  K.  Greene.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Sea  and  its  Wonders,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Kirby.    T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Canoemates,  Kirk  Munroe.     Harper  &  Bros. 

Campmates,  Kirk  Munroe.     Harper  &  Bros. 

Talking  Leaves,  W.  O.  Stoddard.     Harper  &  Bros. 

An  Iceland  Fisherman,  Pierre  Loti.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Hunter  Cats  of  Connorloa,  H.  H.     Roberts  Bros. 

John  Brent,  Theo.  Winthrop.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Electrical  Boy,  J.  T.  Trowbridge.     Roberts  Bros. 

How  to  Study  Geography,  F.  W.  Parker.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography,  C.  F.  King.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  Story  of  the  Plants,  Grant  Allen.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Wonders  of  Plant  Life,  S.  B.  Herrick.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Intelligence  of  Animals,  Ernest  Menault.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Elementary  Meteorology,  F.  Waldo.     American  Book  Co. 

The  Food  of  Plants,  A.  P.  Laurie.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Agriculture,  R.  H.  Wallace.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Garden  Craft  Series.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Rural  Science  Series.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Story  of  our  Continent,  N.  S.  Shaler.    Ginn  &  Ca 
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Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World,  F.  D.  Bergen.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Animal  Memoirs,  Parts  I.-II.,  S.  Lockwood.     American  Book  Co. 

The  Survival  of  the  Unlike,  L.  H.  Bailey  (Garden  Craft  Ser.).    The  Macmillan  Co 

Elements  of  Geology,  LeConte.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Town  Geology,  C.  Kingsley.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


APPENDIX  M. 
HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  said:  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  wo: 
of  knowledge  and  lose  his  health  ?  "  In  our  public  schools,  especially  in  the  high  scho< 
many  a  promising  young  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  over-study.  The  system  of  mai 
and  medals,  now  happily  disappearing  from  many  of  our  best  schools,  has  driven  ma 
an  ambitious  boy  and  girl  to  an  early  grave  at  the  point  of  a  pencil,  because  that  syst 
stimulates  those  very  pupils  who  need  no  spur  and  whom  the  spur  injures.  More  f 
quently  the  health  of  pupils  is  injured  by  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of  heal 
or  by  criminal  neglect  of  those  laws,  and  by  the  impure  air  of  schoolrooms.  Unsuita 
furniture  which  cramps  and  distorts  the  growing  bodies  of  children,  and  poor  light  wh 
impairs  the  sight,  have  also  a  long  account  to  settle  with  children  thus  ruined  for  li 

The  evils  of  unsanitary  schoolhouses  have  attracted  most  attention  in  the  crowd 
schoolrooms  of  cities,  but  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  densely  populated  places.  Tl 
appear  equally  in  the  rural  districts,  and  they  are  less  known  only  because  the  cases 
injury  are  scattered,  and  the  statistics  are  less  easily  obtained. 

The  vigorous  country  boy  and  girl  may  for  a  time  resist  the  evils  of  a  schoolroc 
alternately  too  hot  and  too  cold ;  of  drafts  of  cold  air  in  winter  through  cracks  in  the  fl* 
and  poorly-built  walls ;  of  outhouses  too  filthy  for  use  and  sources  of  moral  defilement ; 
seats  and  desks,  built  for  cheapness  and  not  for  comfort,  and  more  racks  for  torture  tli 
like  a  proper  resting  place  for  the  growing  bodies  of  little  boys  and  girls.  But  howe' 
much  the  injury  may  be  concealed,  the  deadly  work  goes  on  in  many  a  country  schc 
Take  a  single  instance.  Many  a  man  has  suffered  for  years  from  hemorrhoids  brou| 
on  by  ignorance  or  neglect  in  childhood  ;  neglect,  because  proper  accommodations  w< 
not  provided  or  not  properly  cared  for  at  the  schoolhouse  ;  ignorance,  because  the  sch 
gave  no  instructions  in  hygiene — not  the  technical  hygiene  suitable  for  physicians,  1 
the  obvious,  ordinary  hygiene  that  relates  to  clothing,  proper  bathing,  eating,  and  I 
excretions. 

Physiology  is  now  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  nearly  all  the  stat 
As  too  frequently  taught,  it  concerns  itself  about  the  chemical  effects  of  certain  substan< 
upon  various  parts  or  processes  of  the  body.  Such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  is  I 
abstruse  for  children  in  the  schools,  it  goes  beyond  their  knowledge  and  their  experien 
They  need  to  be  taught  the  effect  of  green  apples  upon  the  stomach  before  they  ] 
taught  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  brain.  We  ought  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  concr 
teaching  of  nature  about  eating  green  apples  in  her  monitory  pains.  People  mean  w 
when  they  teach  the  evil  efiFect  of  alcohol  to  little  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  know  wl 
alcohol  is.  It  would  be  better  to  teach  these  children  the  good  effect  of  wholesome  fc 
and  drink,  and  especially  to  teach  them  that  the  whole  alimentary  canal  should  be  kept 
healthy,  regular,  and  daily  movement  throughout,  and  to  teach  this  and  all  that  relates 
the  necessary  bodily  functions  with  delicacy  and  propriety,  and  without  any  squeami 
ness.  Is  any  teacher  too  delicate,  cultured,  and  refined  a  lady  or  gentleman  to  give  t 
instruction  concerning  the  bodies  of  the  children?    Then  let  them  be  relegated  to  i 
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land  of  spirits,  to  teach  where  the  mortal  coil  has  been  shuffled  off.  It  is  high  time  to 
inaugurate  a  campaign  of  hygiene,  and  not  the  least  important  branch  of  child  study  is 
the  study  of  their  bodies,  and  how  those  bodies  may  be  made  in  school  to  grow  strong, 
robust,  healthy,  natural,  at  ease  — "  the  temple  of  the  living  God." 

In  making  the  many  advancements  in  education  in  recent  years  the  pedagogical  liter- 
ature of  the  past  three  hundred  years  or  more  has  been  ransacked,  and  the  educational 
philosophy  of  many  eminent  and  venerable  teachers  has  been  exploited  to  constitute  the 
new  education — Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herb&rt,  and  the  rest ;  it  is  worth  while 
now  to  bring  to  the  front  the  maxim,  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,*'  and  to  found  an 
educational  philosophy  on  that.  Already  we  have  physiological  psychology  which  seeks 
to  trace  mental  phenomena  through  a  study  of  the  brain,  and  missionaries  are  now  learn- 
ing to  convert  the  heathen  by  making  their  bodies  comfortable  without  their  eating  the 
missionary.  Benevolence  now  seeks  to  raise  humanity,  both  intellectually  and  morally, 
by  first  improving  men  physically.  Let  the  schools  follow  the  lead  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion  in  this  regard. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  child  can  learn  well  or  grow  mentally  when  in  bodily  discom- 
fort. Dullness,  uneasiness,  and  consequent  disorder  in  a  school,  are  directly  traceable  to 
vitiated  air.  If  the  body  is  numb  with  cold,  if  the  feet  are  damp  and  chilled,  the  mind 
becomes  stupid;  and  the  sweltering  heat  of  a  badly  ventilated  schoolroom,  the  uneasiness 
of  an  over-loaded  stomach,  of  constipation,  and  of  uncomfortable  clothing,  will  produce 
the  same  result.  Moreover,  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  body  is  often  the  source  of 
immorality.  We  blame  the  first  Adam  too  much ;  the  real  Adam  is  nearer  home,  and  of 
this  generation  and  every  generation  that  neglects  the  laws  of  health.  The  outbuildings 
of  ill-governed  schools  with  ill-taught  children  sometimes  give  evidence  of  fearful  demor- 
alization, and  the  demoralization  is  contagious,  like  a  plague. 

An  important  part  of  school  hygiene,  then,  relates  to  the  lavatories  or  water-closets. 
This  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  most  important,  part  of  school  hygiene,  but  it  needs 
emphasis  most  at  present,  because  it  is  nearly  always  neglected.  In  rural  districts  the 
outhouse  is  generally  located  in  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds,  where  its  offensiveness  may 
not  interfere  with  the  school,  and  it  is  the  prey  of  tramps  and  bad  boys  who  delight  in 
defiling  it.  The  closet  should  adjoin  the  schoolhouse,  and  be  accessible  through  the 
house  only.  This  location  would  compel  its  being  kept  inoffensive,  and  make  it  easy  to 
do  so.  It  should  then  be  used  by  every  child  with  the  same  freedom  as  at  home  in  a 
well-regulated  family.  And  the  child  should  be  taught  in  school  to  respect  his  body  in 
every  part  and  in  all  its  functions  —  that  nothing  about  it  is  defiling  unless  he  himself 
makes  it  so ;  and  that,  while  we  are  animals,  we  should  be  rational  animals,  and  not  brutes. 
Such  teaching  should  not  be  indelicate  nor  obtrusive ;  but  it  is  important,  because  respect 
for  the  body  is  at  the  foundation  of  self-respect  and  true  manliness.  This  special  teaching 
of  hygiene  has  often  been  neglected  through  a  false  modesty  which  is  highly  indelicate, 
and  which  is  itself  the  evidence  of  an  impure  mind. 

For  health,  for  comfort,  and  for  intellectual  and  moral  well-being,  the  schoolhouse 
should  be  well-constructed  and  suited  to  its  use.  It  should  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
grounds,  high,  well-drained,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  well  should  be  so 
located  as  to  supply  pure  water.  The  architecture  should  be  simple  and  show  a  refined 
taste,  for  the  schoolhouse  is  an  educator.  It  should  be  as  convenient  and  as  well-built  as 
the  best  homes,  in  order  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  may  not  despise  it,  and  in 
order  that  the  children  of  the  poor  may  see  how  the  best  people  live.  The  schoolhouse 
will  thus  become  an  inspirer  in  the  young  to  higher  living,  for  education  is  more  than 
learning  from  books.     It  is  a  training  also  in  how  to  live. 

Churches  arc  built  as  an  example  of  noVAe  arclutecture,  to  be  an  object  lesson 
Jeading  upward  to  a  higher  life,     They  are  usuaW'y  gi«iiidw  \Yvaxi  xXvft  \LQi<Qa»:i  ^\  >tedb ^ntst. 
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■liipen,  and  the  poorest  man  in  the  congregation  has  an  ownerfhip  in  them.  Municipal 
and  tlateboildings  often  display,  or  are  meant  to  display,  the  community's  ideal  of  a  home 
for  itteli.  And  to  the  schoolboiue  should  exhibit  the  taste  and  to  some  extent  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  neighborhood.     It  should  be  a  little  better  than  the  best  dwelling  house. 

Below  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  least  that  should  be  tolerated  in  any  community  There 
the  Americans  of  the  future  are  to  be  educated.  The  ideal  room  may  be  repeated  in  a 
•ingle  building  to  any  numtwr  below  sixteen  or  twenty. 


THE   IDEAL 

RURAL  SCHOOL  HOUSE 


.^  VAULT 

pig.'s'elevatFon, 

This  plan  provides  for  fotty-eight  pupils  —  one  desk  and  chair  in  each  of  the  squares, 
3  ft.  by  3  ft.,  indicated  by  the  dots.  The  desks  at  the  front  are  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
wall,  and  each  succeeding  desk  toward  the  liack  is  at  a  greater  angle  than  the  last,  till 
about  45  degrees  is  reached  at  Ihelast.  The  teacher's  desk  is  at  Tin  the  left  front.  The 
surface  of  Ihe  floor  is  720  sq.  (I,,  or  15  sq.  ft.  each  for  forty-eighl  pupils,  which  is  the  least 
allowable.  If  the  room  is  13^  ft.  high  its  contents  are  9.710  cu.  ft.,  or  200  cu.  ft.  each 
(the  regulation  number),  and  only  t20cu.  ft.  for  the  teacher  when  all  the  pupils  are  present. 

Fig.  I.  This  represents  a  schoolroom  24  ft.  by  30  fl„  with  (B)  boys'  entry  and  (G) 
girls'  entry.  The  entire  south  side  has  a  series  of  windows  as  near  each  other  as  the 
construction  will  pennit,  and  extending  to  within  three  or  four  feel  of  Ihe  comers  of  the 
room.  These  windows  should  be  three  or  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  they  should  extend 
entirely  to  the  ceiling  of  (be  room.  Only  Ihe  two  outer  ones  need  to  be  built  so  as  to  open. 
In  cold  climates  all  the  windows  should  be  double. 

Neu  Ihe  eii(i7  door,  both  on  the  boys'  and  on  the  girls'  side,  another  door  leads  into 
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the  cloakroom,  which  is  1 1  ft.  by  6  ft.  in  size,  and  each  cloakroom  is  provided  with  a  sink 
(S)  and  two  windows,  five  feet  from  the  floor,  one  looking  into  the  entry  opposite  a  cor- 
responding one  above  the  outside  door,  and  the  other  looking  into  the  back  piazza.  The 
last  of  these  windows  must  be  stationary,  the  one  looking  into  the  entry  may  be  open  in 
summer,  but  never  in  winter,  for  a  reason  that  will  appear  later. 

From  the  entry  on  each  side  of  the  house  another  door  opens  backward  upon  a 
piazza  accessible  in  no  other  way,  and  enclosed  with  heavy  lattice-woik  (shown  in  Fig.  2) 
or  stout  wire  screens,  and  from  this  piazza  a  door  leads  into  the  closet,  which  is  provided 
with  a  single  window  protected  by  heavy  screens. 

Each  vault  must  be  built  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible  (preferably  of  brick),  most 
be  connected  closely  with  the  under  side  of  the  floors,  and  must  have  a  ventilating  pipe 
of  galvanized  iron  leading  from  the  end  of  the  seat  at  the  top  and  entering  a  separate 
flue  in  the  chimney  next  to  the  smoke  flue,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

The  furnace,  F  (Fig.  i  and  Fig.  2),  has  a  large  stove,  with  lO-inch  Are-pot  (if  for  coal) 
enclosed  in  a  brick  chamber,  some  3  ft.  by  3  ft.,  from  which  a  door  opens  into  the  school- 
room. This  door  is  six  or  seven  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  and  is  very  carefully  pro- 
tected on  the  inside  with  tin,  or  better,  it  may  be  made  of  tin  or  sheet-iron.  Above  this  door 
is  a  transom,  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet  high,  either  open  entirely  or  filled  with  a  screen 
of  light  wire  and  large  mesh,  and  from  the  top  of  this  transom  and  within  the  chamber  or 
furnace  a  sheet-iron  partition  or  diaphragm  slopes  backward,  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees,  to  back  side  of  the  furnace. 

Below  the  stove  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  an  opening  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  connect- 
ing with  a  fresh-air  duct  of  the  same  size  that  extends  beneath  the  floor  to  the  outer 
walls  beneath  the  outside  steps,  where  it  must  be  covered  with  a  wire  screen  and  be 
protected  from  the  dust. 

The  tin  door  of  the  furnace  being  closed  and  the  stove  heated,  the  air  becomes  rare- 
fied, rises  to  the  top,  is  deflected  by  the  slanting  partition  or  diaphragm,  and  enters  the 
schoolroom  through  the  transom.  At  the  same  time  the  fresh  air  is  supplied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  through  the  duct  described  above.  This  duct  should  be  supplied  with  a 
yalve  by  which  it  may  be  closed  if  necessary.  The  smoke  flue  of ,  the  stove  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  and  behind  it  is  the  flue  for  ventilating  the  vaults. 

But  the  warm  air  will  not  enter  the  room  unless  a  corresponding  volume  of  air  is 
withdrawn  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  exhaust  should  be  from  near  the  floor,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  room  on  which  the  fresh  air  enters  near  the  top  of  the  room.  For  the 
purpose  of  exhausting  the  vitiated  air  of  the  schoolroom,  the  furnace  flue  is  extended 
upward  through  the  roof ;  and  it  should  be  contracted  near*  the  top.  This  flue  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2  (the  large  flue) ;  and  it  will  be  heated  by  both  the  smoke  flue  on  one  side 
of  it  (which  may  be  of  metal)  and  by  the  diaphragm  or  slanting  partition  at  the  bottom. 
This  diaphragm  will  be  heated  by  the  hot  air  impinging  against  its  under  side. 

The  vitiated  air  from  the  schoolroom  reaches  this  ventilating  flue  as  follows :  The 
partition  between  the  schoolroom  and  the  cloakroom  is  raised  2  inches  or  3  inches  from 
the  floor;  on  each  side  of  the  flue  and  above  the  diaphragm  there  is  an  opening  of  18 
inches  by  24  inches,  through  which  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  top  of  each  cloakroom, 
and  as  the  doors  and  windows  of  this  room  are  always  closed  (as  said  above)  in  cold 
weather,  the  vitiated  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  schoolroom  into  the  cloakroom,  where 
the  clothing  is  thus  warmed  and  ventilated. 

In  order  to  secure  warmth  and  perfect  ventilation,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  floor 
of  the  schoolroom  and  the  cloakrooms  must  be  perfectly  tight,  and  the  walls  should  be 
lined  with  brick,  or  otherwise  made  tight,  at  least  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  all  the 
entry  doors  must  shut  very  close.  In  other  words,  good  construction  is  indispensable  to 
comfort  —  both  warmfh  and  ventilation.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  double  windows  are  requi* 
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site  in  cold  climates.  All  the  wann  air  within  which  strikes  the  cold  glass  ot  a  window 
is  at  once  chilled,  falls  to  the  floor,  and  creates  a  draft.  Moreover,  the  best -lighted  part 
of  the  room  is  close  to  the  window ;  and  the  first  row  of  seats  may  be  placed  near  the  win- 
dows, as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  if  the  window  is  double. 

At  night  and  before  the  children  arrive  in  the  morning  the  cold  air  duct  and  the  ven- 
tilating flues  (I)  leading  from  the  cloakrooms  may  be  closed.  In  that  case,  the  door  (D) 
of  the  furnace  being  open,  the  air  within  the  schoolroom  will  come  into  direct  contact  with 
tihe  stove,  rise  through  the  transom,  and  thus  rotate  throughout  the  schoolroom  and  warm 
sail  parts  of  it ;  and  children  may  one  by  one  warm  their  feet  at  the  stove.  But  when  the 
aroom  is  filled  with  children,  the  door  (D)  would  be  closed,  and  the  fresh-air  duct  and  the 
'^rentilating  flues  (I)  must  be  open,  in  order  that  the  stove  may  constantly  heat  the  fresh 
ir  and  ventilate  as  well  as  warm  the  room. 

In  summer  the  diaphragm  above  the  furnace  may  be  raised  to  a  vertical  position; 
Lf  then  the  door  (D)  be  closed,  the  warm  air  of  the  schoolroom  may  pass  upward  through 
transom  and  the  ventilating  flue,  while  the  fresh  air  is  supplied  through  the  entry 
^oors  and  windows,  at  W  W  (for  this  purpose  and  not  for  light),  and  through  the  two 
"^Rrindows  that  may  be  raised  in  the  front.  In  mild  weather  or  on  damp  days  a  fire  in 
"Whit  enclosed  stove  will  help  to  produce  the  upward  draft  without  heating  the  room. 

A  pailful  of  dry  earth  must  be  thrown  into  each  vault  every  day,  and  the  contents  of 

"^ht  vault  must  be  removed  every  week.    This  can  be  done  by  sliding  outward  a  water- 

"^ight  trough  made  for  the  purpose  and  fitted  into  each  vault.    These  troughs  should  then 

l>e  replaced,  and  each  door  through  which  the  trough  is  dr&wn  should  be  securely 

locked. 

The  house  should  have  a  dry,  clean,  and  warm  cellar ;  but  where  this  cannot  be 
afforded  the  house  should  stand  on  a  suflicient  number  of  posts  two  or  three  feet  high  and 
boarded  around  to  the  ground.  These  posts,  and  especially  the  foundation  of  the  chimney 
and  of  the  vaults,  must  be  absolutely  secure  from  frost,  and  the  floors  might  be  boarded 
below  the  joists  and  plastered  between  ;  and  there  must  be  felt  or  thick  layers  of  paper 
between  the  floors.  A  cold  floor  is  Mostly  and  dangerous ;  and  the  cold  schoolhouse  costs 
more  in  the  end,  in  health  and  in  fuel,  than  it  costs  to  build  a  tight,  warm  house  at  first. 
As  to  the  light.  The  best  light  for  the  pupil  comes  from  the  left,  with  no  cross  lights ; 
but  if  the  whole  left  side  of  the  room  is  one  continuous  window,  then  the  pupils  in  the 
back  part  of  the  room  will  face  the  light,  though  the  window  is  at  the  left.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  the  first  rows  of  desks  might  be  placed  with  the  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
window.  After  the  first  two  rows,  each  desk  is  placed  with  its  axis  at  a  greater  angle  than 
the  last,  till  the  last  row  is  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Such  an  arrangement  is  novel,  but  upon 
reflection  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  prevailing  rectangular  placement  of 
school  desks,  with  the  teacher  at  the  middle  front.  In  this  plan  the  teacher  is  at  the  left 
front  of  the  pupils  at  T,  and  the  oblique  'situation  of  the  desks  is  shown.  This  position 
requires  chairs  and  not  shelves  for  seats  —  the  only  rational  seat ;  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  but  adjustable  seats  and  desks. 

The  best  light  is  from  the  top  of  the  window.  A  window  properly  lights  the  room 
only  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  times  its  height.  The  south  light  is  the  best.  The 
north  light  is  too  cold  in  winter  and  lacks  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  room  —  chem- 
ical and  hygienic  effects  not  explained,  but  known  to  exist.  The  east  and  the  west  window 
admit  the  slanting  rays  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  In  summer,  though  the  rays  are 
hot,  they  are  nearly  vertical  at  noon  and  do  not  shine  directly  in  at  the  windows  of  the 
south  exposure.  But  there  should  be  very  light  shades  to  roll  from  the  top  and  temper 
the  light  when  it  is  too  bright,  and  dark  shades  to  roll  from  the  bottom  Va  ^Vi>al  cwX 
the  light  sometimes— to  shutit  out  from  the  bottom  becavist,  «i^  s^a^  «fe«iNt,  S>ca  Xx^fic*- 
inm  the  top  oi  the  window  shines  across  the  room.     An  a¥Jtv\Tvg  ol  ^\C\\t  ccAXoxv  OiO^  ^-a  1 
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[angular  frame  outside  the  window  would  be  inexpensive  and  worth  many  times  th 

t  in  a  single  summer. 

Any  intelligent  carpenter  could  build  a  house  like  the  one  described,  and  if  som 

liitect  would  build  into  it  only  a  little  good  taste  and  chaste  beauty,  the  house  as  wel 

he  teacher  would  be  an  educator  and  a  public  benefactor. 

A.  P.  Marble. 
New  York  City. 
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APPENDIX    N. 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

ONTARIO. 

[From  Ontario  School  Regulations,  Arts.  93~6.] 

The  S3rstem  of  public  education  in  Ontario  requires  that  every  position  be  filled  b 
ained  teacher,  and  no  teacher  receives  a  permanent  certificate  who  does  not  possei 
requisite  qualifications  as  to  (i)  scholarship,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  pedagogical 
,es,  and  (3)  success  in  teaching  as  shown  by  actual  experience. 

The  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  are,  first,  the  county  model  school 
ch  one  must  attend  for  a  session  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  examination  for  a  thi 
'<%  certificate,  without  which  no  one  can  begin  teaching  in  any  public  school  in  Ontario 
normal  schools,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  Toronto  and  one  at  Ottawa,  and  whicl 

must  attend  in  order  to  obtain  a  second-class  certificate  and  a  pennanent  license 

the  Sch(M)l  of  Pedagogy  at  Hamilton,  in  which  are  trained  the  first-class  publi 
3ol  teachers,  the  assistant  and  principals  of  high  schools  and  collegiate  institui 

the  public-school  inspectors.     Only  first- class  teachers  can  be  appointed  principals 
nty  model  schools  or  members  of  county  boards  of  examiners.     The  board  of  ezai 
s  for  any  county  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  education  department,  set  apart  an^ 
lie  school  to  l>c  a  county  model  school  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

There  are  sixty  county  model  schools  in  Ontario,  averaging  about  thirty  pupils  iK 
ndance.     Pupils  may   l>e  admitted  on  a  high -school   primary    certificate,  which  U 
nted  to  those  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of  a  high-school  course,  although  th» 
lils  have  often  completed  three  or  four  years  of  the  course.     The  course  of  study  an 
ning  continues  from  the   first  of  September  for  four  months ;   it  comprises   sc 
anization  and  management,  methods  of  instruction,  school  law  and  regulations, 

physical  exercises ;   the  course  in  training  comprises  observation  of  the  work  of  thi 
ular  teachers,  practice  in  teaching,  criticism  of  work,  and  discussion  of  methods. 

The  minister  of  education  may  prescribe  a  course  of  reading  for  teachers  of  publi^^ 
:)ols.    The  course  shall  extend  over  three  years,  comprising   three  books  each  year, 
^  teacher  who  desires  a  certificate  of  having  taken  the  public  school  teachers*  readittj 
Bse  shall  make  a  synopsis  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen  pages  of  eai 
k  read,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  inspector  of  his  district.    The  managing  com — 
tee  of  each  teachers'  institute  shall  appoint  two  persons  who,  with  the  inspector,  shal^  ^ 
n  a  committee,  to  determine  whether  the  synopsis  made  by  the  teacher  indicates  thai 
books  have  I>cen  intelligently  read,  and  for  each  book  so  read  the  inspector  shall  issue 
ificate,  and  any  teacher  submitting  a  certificate  for  nine  of  the  books  prescribed  shslK- 
live  a  diploma  certifying  to  the  completion  of  one  full  reading  course  of  three  years. 
In  Ontario  the  Jaw  requires  that  the  inspecVoxs  o^  scVwvvAs  sUall  hold  first-class  cer— ' 
es,  cvrtifyinij  to  completion  of  the  course   o^  \>ioU&s\oiv«\  %Vvi^>)  oV  ^^  *SiOM^«0 
o^K  at  J/amiitoji,  and  shall  have  \\ad  iVvree  >ftar?:  tx^^ntiict  m X»w:^fl»%. 
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NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  provided  for  from  the  three  following  Purees,  vtf . : 
rstly,  the  provincial  treasury ;  secondly,  the  county  school  fund  ;  thirdly,  district  assess- 
lent.  All  other  items  of  fixed  or  current  expenditure  shall  be  provided  for  by  district  or 
Krai  assessment.  In  the  distribution  of  the  provincial  and  county  school  fund  the  num- 
er  of  days  of  school  session  and  the  average  attendance  are  made  factors  of  such  impor- 
ince  as  to  encourage  a  long  school  year  (average  for  the  province,  215  days  in  1895)  <^n<l 
{{parity  of  attendance. 

The  amount  of  provincial  and  county  money  to  be  received  in  any  district  in  aid  of 
:hools  will  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  direct  efforts  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
ach  district  in  maintaining  their  own  schools  ....  and  every  such  effort  will  be  duly 
ipplemented  by  funds  from  the  county  and  province.  ('*  Manual  of  School  Law  of  New 
Ironswick,"  Arts.  12-23,  ^^^  Remarks,  p.  56.) 

MANITOBA. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  contained  in  the  circular  of  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
orwarded  by  your  correspondent  at  Regina,  I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  one  normal  school 
or  the  province  for  the  training  of  first  and  second-class  teachers,  and  four  training 
chools  for  professional  instruction  of  teachers  holding  third-class  certificates.  No  aca- 
lemic  work  is  done  in  either  the  normal  or  training  school.  The  normal- school  course  is 
ive  months  in  length,  that  of  the  training  school  three  months.  These  institutions  are 
>oblic,  and  supported  by  the  province  and  controlled  by  the  educational  department.  The 
raining  schools  are  conducted  by  the  inspectors,  who  spend  eight  months  of  the  year  in 
be  rural  schools  and  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  rural  districts. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  either  normal  or  training  school  until  he  has  a  non-professional 
irtificate  of  the  grade  for  which  the  school  affords  professional  training.  The  exam- 
tation  for  third-class  certificates  covers  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  public-school  course, 
ith  physics,  botany,  algebra  to  the  end  of  simple  equations,  and  one  book  of  Euclid, 
rth  deductions.  Certificates  of  this  grade  are  good  for  three  years,  subject  to  a  limitation 
be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  second-class  non-professional  certificate  covers  ground  corresponding  in  the 
ain  with  the  requirements  for  matriculation  into  Harvard,  and  the  first  class  corresponds 
ith  the  first  year  of  university  work,  omitting  in  each  case  all  languages  except  English. 
bout  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  above  courses  is  given  to  practice  in  teaching.  In  the 
hools  of  the  towns  where  the  normal  and  training  schools  are  situated  practice  is  given 
each  of  the  grades,  but  the  time  spent  in  the  first  four  grades  is  about  three  times  that 
»ent  in  the  second  four.  Practice  in  teaching  and  a  written  examination  on  history  of  edu- 
ition,  psychology,  management,  methods,  etc.,  count  equally  in  determining  a  candidate'^ 
ness  to  receive  a  certificate.  X^^  certificate  issued  is  good  for  one  year.  If,  after  this 
:ar  of  probation,  the  inspector  so  recommends,  a  third-class  certificate  good  for  three 
;ars,  or  a  second  or  first  (according  to  the  grade  of  non-professional  certificate  held) 
^od  for  life  or  good  conduct,  is  issued.     Otherwise  the  certificate  lapses. 

Heretofore  the  holder  of  a  non-professional  certificate  was  allowed  to  teach  without 
aining  for  one  year.  Hereafter,  however,  no  teacher  will  be  allowed  to  teach  in  any 
ublic  school  who  has  not  at  least  the  professional  training  above  outlined  for  third-class 
ertificates. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  from  rural  districts  and  country  towns, 
ixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  province  in  1895  were  trained.  After 
his  year  all  teachers  will  have  training. 

Institutes  are  held  by  iht  inspectors  and  nonnal-sc\\oo\  VTvSlmcVot^  ^V  ^\\v\&  O&sak^ 
fthe  Department  of  Education,     They  last  from  two  to  lYwctt  ^v^^.    '^\^V^  V^'^  ^*!«^ 
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of  the  teachers  attend.    The  aim  of  these  institutes  is  to  stimulate  to  professional  study. 
They  are  a  valuable  means  of  stimulating  teachers  and  arousing  interest. 

Circulars  are  sent  to  teachers  and  secretaries  of  school  districts,  giving  notice  of 
place  of  meeting  and  programme.  Provincial  grant  is  payable  to  districts  whose  teachers 
attend  the  institutes,  as  if  the  school  were  open. 

Upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  province  are  organized  into 
voluntary  associations.  The  aim  and  scope  of  the  work  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
institutes,  but  the  work  is  done  by  the  teachers  themselves  instead  of  by  the  normal 
instructors  and  inspectors.  Several  associations  sometimes  combine  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  prominent  educationalist  from  outside  of  the  province.  The  only  qualification  for 
membership  is  that  of  being  a  teacher  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Reading  circles  have  been  organized  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  data  for  reply 
cannot  be  obtained.  All  teachers  take  one  or  more  teachers'  journals.  The  desirability 
of  doing  so  is  kept  before  teachers  by  the  inspectors.  Certificates  to  teach  are  granted 
only  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  province,  so  that  the  provincial  or  state 
certificate  is  the  only  one  valid  here. 

Teachers  are  chosen  by  the  school  boards  of  the  various  districts.  Teachers  in 
rural  schools  are  engaged  from  year  to  year  as  a  rule.  In  towns  and  cities  the  engage- 
ment is  continued  without  re-election.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  anything 
besides  merit  operates  to  determine  the  choice  of  teachers  in  rural  districts.  In  towns 
appointments  are  made  largely  on  advice  of  the  supervising  officer. 

The  maximum  salary  is  ^^1,400  in  towns  and  ^720  in  rural  schools,  with  an  average  of 
^428  for  the  province  and  ^^368  for  rural  districts.  In  ten  years  the  average  salary  has 
fallen  about  j^QO  per  annum,  owing  in  part  to  general  depression  and  in  part  to  competi- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  young  teachers  using  the  profession  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
other  line  of  work. 

All  improvement  in  educational  work,  and  in  status  of  teacher,  must  come  through 
better  education  of  the  teachers.  It  is  only  where  our  class-rooms  are  filled  with  cultured 
and  earnest  men  and  women  that  teaching  will  become  a  profession,  and  take  rank,  in 
public  {estimation  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  interests  conunitted  to  the 
schools. 

Winnipeg.  Daniel  McIntyre. 

FRANCE. 

In  France,  which  has  made  so  great  an  effort  in  late  years  to  advance  popular  educa- 
tion, the  law  requires  that  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  inspector  of  schools  shall  be  at 
least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  shall  have  had  several  years*  experience  in  teaching,  and 
shall  hold  certificates  indicating  a  high  grade  of  scholarship.  In  his  written  examination 
he  is  required  to  write  a  paper  on  some  subject  in  pedagogy,  and  one  on  some  subject  in 
school  administration ;  then  follows  an  oral  examination  covering  a  wide  range  of  psy- 
chology, ethics,  pedagogy,  and  school  administration;  and  then  a  practical  examination, 
which  consists  of  the  inspection  of  a  school,  followed  immediately  by  a  verbal  report. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  inspection  it  is  recommended  that  the  stand- 
ard be  raised  so  as  to  require  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  a  professorship  in  «  normal 
school. 

NORWAY. 

The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  rural  schools  of  Norway  is  of  a  geo- 
graphical kind.     Mountain  peaks  and  ranges,  valleys  and  woods,  rivers  and  rapids,  are  so 
many  barriers  to  human  intercourse  of  any  sort.    There  are  few  clusters  of  farms  or  cot- 
tages sufficient  to  form  villages,  so  that  children  very  often  have  to  go  miles  to  and  from 
school  without  other  means  of  transport  than  sleds,  skis,  or  skates. 
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In  spite  of  these  natiirml  hindrances,  Norway  is  well  known  to  have  a  more  enligfat- 
:ned  mral  populace  than  most  other  countries.  Every  Norwegian  peasant  under  fifty  can 
ead,  write,  and  figure ;  all  can  read. 

Some,  or  rather  many,  years  ago  the  country  districts  of  Norway  had  itinerant 
eachers,  perambulating  from  farm  to  farm,  gathering  about  them  the  nearest  children 
rhere  they  came.  Teaching  of  this  kind  was  necessarily  very  defective,  and  often  the 
sachers  knew  so  little  that  it  was  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  Norway  has 
[langed  all  that.  For  twenty-five  years  or  more  the  teaching  force  has  been  uniformly 
ood,  trained  in  the  state-endowed  seminaries  or  normal  schools.  A  great  majority  of 
lese  rural  teachers  are  sprung  from  the  people  amongst  whom  they  work ;  they  have  the 
ivantage  of  knowing  their  pupils'  condition,  peculiarities,  and  points  of  view. 

Most  inhabitants  of  the  city  above  the  laboring  classes  send  their  children  to  higher 
Jiools  (Borgerskoler  and  Middelskoler),  if  they  in  any  way  can  afford  the  school  fees. 
1  the  country  it  is  different  There  even  well-to-do  farmers  send  their  children  to  the 
ublic  schools ;  they  have  no  choice,  unless,  indeed,  they  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
[  employing  private  tutors,  which  some  do. 

As  a  rulCf  the  school  children  are  divided  into  two  classes  or  grades,  attending  alter- 
ately  every  other  day ;  each  child,  in  this  way,  getting  about  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours* 
:hooling  a  week,  or  say  500  to  550  hours  a  year,  the  summer  vacation  lasting  only  one 
lonth. 

The  branches  taught  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  history,  political  geog- 
i,phy,  grammar  and  composition,  religion,  and,  sometimes,  drawing.  Norway  has  an 
stablished  church  (the  Lutheran),  and  all  its  public  schools,  therefore,  have  something  of 
parochial  stamp.  Biblical  history  and  the  catechism  have  their  hour  or  even  two  daily 
-  a  serious  drawback,  admitted  to  be  such  both  by  religious  persons  and  those  more 
ititudinarian.  Dissenters*  children  are,  however,  exempted  from  religious  instruction,  if 
beir  parents  so  desire. 

To  an  American  these  school  hours  may  seem  few ;  but  then  the  Norwegian  children 
lave  an  advantage  over  the  American :  above  the  primary  grade  no  time  is  wasted  on 
pelling,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  any  child  who  has  arrived  at  a  tolerable  com- 
Hand  of  the  mother  tongue  knows  how  to  spell.  To  be  sure,  the  Norwegian  language 
las  fewer  difficulties  of  pronunciation  and  spelling  than  the  English. 

Quite  a  prominent  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  Norway  are  the  authorized 
eaders.  Beginning  with  short  rhyme  and  moral  stories,  they  carry  the  child  through  the 
ountry*s  great  past  by  means  of  selections  from  the  sagas ;  contain  chapters  on  botany, 
oology,  physics,  and  physiology,  besides  selections  from  the  poets ;  but  the  best  thing 
bout  these  readers  is  their  valuable  information  on  almost  all  topics  of  vital  national 
nterest,  from  the  Lofoden  fisheries  to  the  mining  industries ;  they  give,  in  short,  a  com- 
pete picture  in  miniature  of  the  whole  country. 

Of  late  these  readers  are  being  discarded  for  one  that  promises  to  be  still  better, 
specially  in  a  linguistic  respect.  As  far  as  language  is  concerned,  Norway  is  in  a  some- 
rhat  unsettled  condition,  chiefly  in  the  rural  districts.  It  has  an  heirloom  of  old  Norse ; 
a  various  dialects  are  direct  descendants  of  the  language  still  spoken  on  Iceland;  but  its 
fficial  language  is  Danish.  Of  late  a  fusion  of  the  two  has  been  effected,  there  is  an 
nperceptible  but  real  change  going  on,  new  words  are  constantly  being  imported  from 
tie  dialects  into  the  literary  language.  Now  the  chief  purpose  of  the  new  reader,  quite 
xtensive  in  matter,  is  to  get  the  actually  spoken  language  as  near  as  possible,  the  objec- 
ions  to  the  old  readers  being  that  they  are  too  old-fashioned,  **  bookish.** 

As  to  the  teachers  of  the  rural  districts,  they  are  generally  very  able  men  (women 
Mcbers  ture  employed  in  the  cities  only).    They  are  noV  meik  ol  VVvt  v»at\^^Vi  V^  vas^\ 
ft,  looked  down  on  by  their  urban  brethren,  living  on  a  pVUanctAV^^'J  %x^,^^%Y^^xs«^ 
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"  servants  of  the  idea  "  (to  use  an  old  Norwegian  expression)  than  many  more  favored 
and  respected  men.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  branches  formally  taught  in  a  Nor- 
wegian country  school  are  of  little  significance  in  comparison  with  the  loftiness  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aim  often  imparted  by  the  teachers  to  their  scholars. 

The  country  schooling  is  nominally  ended  at  the  confirmation  age,  say  fourteen. 
But  in  many  places  the  education  is  continued  in  the  half-free  night  schools,  where  the 
common-school  branches  are  taught  as  before,  special  stress  being  laid  on  composition, 
history,  and  national  literature.  Under  an  able  teacher  these  popular  evening  schools  are 
very  delightful,  the  teacher  often  being  more  of  an  older  and  wiser  friend  than  a  formal 
instructor. 

A  few  words  mi\^t  be  given  to  the  so-called  people's  high  schools  (Folkebejskolcr), 
institutions  patronized  by  young  men  and  women  generally  better  off.  These  institu- 
tions were  founded  by  the  Danish  clergyman  and  educator,  Grundtvig.  They  have 
always  been  of  more  importance  in  the  land  of '  their  origin,  Denmark,  than  in  Norway. 
The  principals  of  these  schools  are  generally  university-trained,  high-minded  men,  and 
many  of  the  leaders  in  Norwegian  public  life  and  literature  have  been  connected  with 
them.  Of  these  schools  it  might  be  said  what  Emerson  said  of  books,  they  are  there 
mainly  to  inspire.  They  might  also  be  styled  rural  counterparts  of  the  university  exten- 
sion and  Chautauquan  movements.  Much  of  the  best  in  Norwegian  national  life  can  be 
traced  directly  back  to  these  schools.     They  are,  however,  high  schools  only  by  courtesy. 

Norway  is  a  democratic  country.  For  that  reason  forces  are  always  at  work  in  the 
direction  of  lifting  the  lower  strata  up  into  the  daylight  of  culture  and  knowledge.  Con- 
ventions of  teachers  and  educators  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  this  aim  are  very  common. 
All  the  while  self-education  is  going  on.  But  a  few  nights  ago  I  read  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  a  Christiania  editor  : 

"We  have  an  association  of  young  men  here,  and  a  library  of  about 2,000  volumes. 
We  meet  once  a  week,  and  have  readings  and  lectures.  Last  week  we  had  a  lecture  on 
Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell."  With  Goethe  and  Schiller  I  am  fairly  well  acquainted,  but, 
as  Dante  is  to  me  an  honored  name  only,  please  recommend  me  a  good  translation  of  his 
works.'* 

This  letter  from  a  young  farmer  voices  a  yearning  for  light  and  culture  quite  com- 
mon in  the  rural  districts  of  Norway. 

Oscar  Gundkrsen. 

Chicago,  111. 


APPENDIX    O. 
EXTENSION  WORK  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  upon  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture,  by 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 

The  plan  of  effort  in  this  teaching  was  to  visit  two  schools  during  the  day,  one  in  the 
forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  arrangements  were  made  in  advance  with  the 
school  commissioner  or  the  trustees,  and  the  fact  that  the  speakers  were  to  be  at  the 
schoolhouse  was  ordinarily  announced  some  days  in  advance,  so  that  parents  and  friends 
could  visit  the  school  at  that  time  if  they  chose.  The  teacher  was  in  every  case  willing 
to  omit  the  regular  exercises  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  that  our  instructors  might  take 
up  the  work  of  object  teaching  with  the  children.  The  motive  in  this  work  was  to  find 
out  just  how  the  pupils  could  be  reached  by  means  of  object-lesson  teaching,  and  just 
how  much  interest  they  would  be  likely  to  manifest  in  agricultural  matters  in  case  it  were 
ever  found  to  be  desirable  to  introduce  such  teaching  as  a  part  of  the  district  school 
workf     The  instructor  would  first  explain  the  reason  for  his  coming,  and  give  tlie  Khool 
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to  understand  that  no  new  text-books  were  for  sale  and  that  no  new  classes  were  to  1 
required  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  He  then  ordinarily  took  up  some  simple  obje 
lesson.  It  might  be,  in  one  place,  a  stalk  of  corn  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  tl 
process  of  growth  of  which  he  would  explain  from  seed  to  harvest ;  it  might  be,  in  anoth 
case,  the  germination  of  a  bean  or  a  pumpkin  seed ;  it  might  be,  in  another  case,  the  hab 
or  structure  of  a  potato  bug  or  some  other  insect ;  it  might  be,  again,  the  reasons  wl 
there  were  knots  and  knot  holes  in  the  woodwork  in  the  schoolhouse ;  it  might  be  a  ve 
elementary  talk  upon  the  different  plant  foods  which  are  in  the  soil ;  it  might  be,  in  oth 
cases,  a  very  brief  sketch,  with  charts,  of  some  fungus ;  and  so  on.  These  exercises  we 
uniformly  well  received  by  both  the  pupils  and  the  teachers,  and  this  work  has,  I  thin 
awakened  more  inspiration  in  the  minds  of  our  instructors  than  any  other  attempt  whi 
we  have  yet  made  to  reach  the  people.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  have  without  exce 
tion  expressed  themselves  as  willing  and  desirous  of  taking  up  some  such  simple  exercis 
as  a  rest  for  the  pupils  two  or  three  times  a  week,  if  only  they  themselves  could 
instructed  in  the  proper  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work.  In  order  to  afford  this  instm 
tion  to  the  teachers,  we  are  now  proposing  to  issue  a  series  of  experimental  leaflets  < 
object  lessons  and  place  these  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  work  of  this  kind  with  the  children.  The  lo 
or  antipathy  of  the  farm  is  engendered  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  minds  of  the  youn 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in  these  October  meetings,  when  we  have  asked  those  ch 
dren  who  live  on  farms  and  who  still  desire  to  do  so  to  raise  their  hands,  and  we  almc 
uniformly  find  that  the  number  who  desire  to  live  on  farms  is  far  less  than  those  w! 
actually  do  live  on  them.  With  these  children,  ranging  trom  six  to  fifteen  years  of  a{ 
the  question  of  pecuniary  profits  upon  the  farm  has  appealed  very  little,  but  they  a 
influenced  directly  by  the  environments  under  which  they  are  living.  These  environmei 
must  be  improved ;  and  if  they  are,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  children  w 
love  the  country  better  than  the  city.  We  have  thought,  therefore,  that  it  is  eminent 
worth  the  while  to  instill  the  love  of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  livii 
things  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  An  important  question  here  arises :  What  is  to 
the  future  of  our  rural  schools  and  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state  if  the  present  genei 
tion,  as  seems  so  clearly  indicated,  is  not  satisfied  with  rural  life  and  feels  no  interest 
maintaining  or  contributing  to  the  agricultural  and  educational  interests  of  the  stat 
While  many  more  rural  schoolhouses  must  become  deserted,  there  are  thousands  of  ch 
dren  already  in  our  cities  who  are  deprived  of  school  advantages  because  adequate  roc 
does  not  exist  for  them  to  get  into  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  further  problem  al 
arises  of  the  difficult  economic  questions  to  be  met  in  our  cities  as  the  result  of  cong< 
tion  of  population.  The  standard  of  teaching  had  been  much  improved  in  New  Yo 
state.  It  had  been  gratifying  to  meet  so  universally  teachers  who  are  not  only  well  qua 
fied,  but  who  are  doing  excellent  work  in  their  schools,  and  who  have  the  true  teachii 
spirit.  Our  educational  forces  are  thoroughly  efficient  and  well  equipped,  but  there  is 
need  of  different  application  of  our  school  work  in  rural  districts.  The  life  of  the  distr 
needs  to  be  changed,  and  it  can  in  no  way  be  so  effectively  done  as  through  our  schoo 
The  best  work  cannot  be  done  in  schools  with  an  attendance  of  only  half  a  dozen  ch 
dren.  School  districts  will  be  forced  to  even  greater  consolidation  in  the  future,  and 
would  be  desirable  if  families  could  also  be  consolidated,  for  it  is  the  lack  of  social  opp( 
tonity  that  is  felt.  It  is  the  isolation  of  the  farm  home  |that  the  boy  and  girl  dislike 
these  days  of  close  communication  and  contact  with  the  world  which  are  brought  about 
steam  and  electricity.  School  grounds  could  be  enlarged.  They  should  furnish  t 
opportunity  for  planting  trees  and  shrubs ;  for  the  planting  of  seeds  and  growing  of  flo 
ers;  for  having  a  nicely-kept  lawn,  and,  in  time,  these  things,  with  their  influences,  wou 
extend  to  the  homes  of  children  who  do  not   have  them  and  bring  with  lh«m  iVic 
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attractions  and  interest  that  make  a  home  what  it  ought  to  be,  pleasant  and  inviting  in 
its  surroundings. 

All  this  work,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  experimental — an  attempt  to  discover  the 
best  method  of  teaching  the  people  in  agriculture.  We  believe  that  the  most  efficient 
means  of  elevating  the  ideals  and  practice  of  the  rural  communities  are  as  follows,  in 
approximately  the  order  of  fundamental  importance:  (i)  The  establishment  of  nature 
study  or  object-lesson  study,  combined  with  field  walks  and  incidental  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  farm  practice  in  the  rural  schools ;  (2)  the  establishment  of  correspondence 
instruction  in  connection  with  reading  courses,  binding  together  the  university,  the  rural 
schools,  and  all  rural  literary  or  social  societies ;  (3)  itinerant  or  local  experiment  and 
investigation,  made  chiefly  as  object-lessons  to  farmers  and  not  for  the  purpose,  primarily, 
of  discovering  scientific  facts;  (4)  the  publication  of  reading  bulletins  which  shall  inspire 
a  quickened  appreciation  of  rural  life,  and  which  may  be  used  as  texts  in  rural  societies 
and  in  the  reading  courses,  and  which  shall  prepare  the  way  for  the  reading  of  the  more 
extended  literature  in  books;  (5)  the  sending  out  of  special  agents  as  lecturers  or  teach- 
ers, or  as  investigators  of  special  local  difficulties,  or  as  itinerant  instructors  in  the 
normal  schools  and  before  the  training  classes  of  the  teachers'  institutes;  (6)  the 
itinerant  agricultural  school,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  our  horticultural  schools,  which 
shall  be  equipped  with  the  very  best  teachers,  and  which  shall  be  given  as  rewards  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  communities. 

All  these  agencies,  to  be  most  efficient,  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
bureau  wholly  removed  from  partisan  political  influence  and  intimately  associated  with 
investigational  work  in  agriculture.  Such  a  bureau  should  also  have  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  not  only  must  the  public  schools  be 
reached,  but  teachers  must  be  trained.  The  teachers  in  our  public  schools  are  now  of  a 
high  grade,  and  they  will  quickly  seize  opportunities  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  the 
elements  of  rural  science.  There  should  be  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of  every 
normal  school  in  the  state,  whereby  it  may  receive  courses  of  lectures  upon  rural  subjects 
from  teachers  of  recognized  ability,  and  teaching-helps,  in  the  way  of  expository  leaflets 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  who  desires  them.  All  this  work  of 
carrying  the  modern  university  extension  impulse  to  the  country  is  too  important  and 
too  fundamental  to  be  confined  to  any  one  particular  agricultural  interest  or  to  any  one 
district  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  a  work,  too,  which  should  be  treated  as  a  teaching  exten- 
sion and  not  as  an  ex(>eriment-station  extension. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  the  farmers,  as  a  whole,  are  willing  and  anxious  for 
education.  They  are  difficult  to  reach  because  they  have  not  been  well  taught,  not 
because  they  are  unwilling  to  learn.  It  is  astonishing,  as  one  thinks  of  it,  how  scant  and 
poor  has  been  the  teaching  which  has  even  a  remote  relation  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil ; 
and  many  of  our  rural  books  seem  not  to  have  been  bom  of  any  real  sympathy  with  the 
farmer  or  any  just  appreciation  of  his  environments.  Just  as  soon  as  our  educational 
methods  are  adapted  to  the  farmer's  needs,  and  are  bom  of  a  love  of  farm  life  and  are 
inspired  with  patriotism,  will  the  rural  districts  begin  to  rise  in  irresistible  power. 


APPENDIX  P. 
INSTITUTES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I.  Every  county  holds  an  institute  annually  for  a  week.    Towns,  cities,  and  boroaghs 
hold  separate  ones  for  a  day  or  two,  or  for  a  week.    The  course  of  instruction  and  the 
corps  of  instructors  in  county  institutes  are  entirely  determined  by  the  comity  saperin- 
tendent,  who  is  always  an  experienced  teacher. 
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The  considerations  that  secure  attendance  are:  (i)  Continuance  of  salary  for  the 
:,  if  the  time  be  spent  at  the  institute ;  (2)  closing  the  schools  by  law  during  the 
tute  week;  (3)  the  knowledge  that  the  county  superintendent  will  discriminate 
ast  teachers  not  in  attendance,  and  that  directors  will  do  likewise ;  (4)  an  institute 
ramme  that  attracts,  that  wins  outsiders  interested  in  education. 
Only  sickness  keeps  teachers  away  as  a  rule.  It  is  unusual  for  more  than  one  in  a 
Ired  to  be  absent.  Often  every  teacher  is  present.  The  effect  of  the  institutes  upon 
schools  is  most  potent.  The  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  intensified,  the 
ity  of  the  teaching  is  improved,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  education  is 
sed.  It  is  a  great  revival  period,  covering  the  state,  the  audiences  being  limited 
rally  by  the  capacity  of  the  largest  halls  available. 

2.  Local  institutes  are  held  at  different  dates  in  different  sections  of  almost  every 
ty,  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  are  attended  by  teachers  and 
ts  from  adjoining  sections.  There  is  generally  but  one  local  institute  a  year  in 
section.  It  continues  for  one  day.  The  subjects  all  relate  to  work  in  rural  schools. 
Pennsylvania.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 


APPENDIX  Q. 
THOMAS  ARNOLD  (1795-1842). 

A  STUDY  FOR    RURAL  TEACHERS. 

We  are  to  study  this  month  the  contributions  of  Thomas  Arnold  to  educational  doctrine 
practice.  One  of  the  great  biographies  in  English  literature  is  Dean  Stanley's  "  Life 
tiomas  Arnold."  An  American  educator  says  that  to  become  familiar  with  this  biog- 
y  marks  an  era  in  the  life  of  a  teacher.  For  material  concerning  Dr.  Arnold's 
gogical  work  consult  Oscar  Browning's  "Arnold  and  Amoldism  "  (Foundations^  of 
uary,  1897),  Payne's  "Lectures on  Arnold"  (pp.  129  and  261,  Vol.  IV.,  Foundations), 
m  Brown  at  Rugby,"  and  Carlisle's  abridgment  of  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Arnold." 
The  discussions  to  take  place  at  the  institute  session,  to  be  held  on  the  13th  proximo, 
be  founded  upon  the  following  questions : 

1.  Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Arnold,  calling  especial  attention  to  events 
ig  formative  influence  upon  his  character. 

2.  Describe  the  school  at  Rugby. 

3.  How  did  Arnold  contribute  toward  dignifying  the  profession  of  teaching? 

4.  What  was  his  theory  with  respect  to  teaching  morality? 

5.  Compare  Arnold's  views  concerning  school  management  with  the  views  advocated 
actively  by  Locke  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

6.  Prove  :    Arnold  hated  shams. 

7.  Discuss  two  excellent  characteristics  of  his  instruction. 

8.  What  practical  lesson  with  respect  to  self-government  should  the  teacher  learn 
the  study  of  Arnold? 

9.  Of  what  feature  of  the  modem  English  school  would  Arnold  have  entirely  dis- 
oved,  and  upon  what  grounds? 

10.  To  what  one  thing,  above  everything  else,  do  you  attribute  .\mold*s  success? 

1 1 .  Give  in  parallel  columns  a  comparative  view  of  the  contributions  made  to  educa- 
il  history  by  Ascham,  Locke,  Spencer,  and  Arnold. 

Each  of  the  following  paragraphs  has  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  this  month's 
>n: 

I.  "A  schoolmaster's  influence  is  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy ;  and  he 
lot  get  on  with  them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can  sympathize  with  them,  and  show 
1  that  his  tboughtfulness  is  not  connected  with  selfishness  and  weakness." — ^Arnold. 
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2.  **  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  has 
common  sense  and  understands  boys.  I  do  not  so  much  care  about  scholarship,  as  he  will 
have  immediately  under  him  the  lowest  forms  in  the  school ;  but  yet,  on  second  thought, 
I  do  care  about  it  very  much,  because  his  pupils  may  be  in  the  highest  forms ;  and,  besides, 
I  think  that  even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in 
his  work  to  high  scholarship ;  for  the  one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other." 
—  From  one  of  Arnold's  inquiries  for  a  master. 

3.  "A  master  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  per- 
sist in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglecting  the  full  improvement  of  those  he  is 
teaching." —  From  a  letter  of  Arnold  to  a  newly  appointed  master. 

4.  "The  lapse  of  years  has  only  served  to  dee(>en  me  in  the  conviction  that  no  gift 
can  be  more  valuable  than  the  recollection  and  inspiration  of  a  great  character  working 
on  our  own.'* — Dean  Stanley,  referring  to  Arnold. 

5.  "There  is  no  short  or  royal  road  to  good  teaching  other  than  the  king's  highway 
of  good  living.  He  who  wishes  to  teach  well  must,  first  of  all,  try  to  live  well.  He  who 
wishes  to  do  something  in  his  chosen  life-work,  must  aim  to  be  something.  He  who 
wishes  to  have  a  good  influence,  must  first  be  a  good  influence." — James  H.  Carlisle,  of 
South  Carolina. 

6.  "  Not  the  most  eloquent  exhortations  to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though  they  be 
in  the  tongues  of  men  or  angels,  can  move  mightily  upon  your  scholars'  resolutions  till  the 
nameless,  unconscious,  but  infallible  presence  of  a  consecrated,  earnest  heart  lifts  its  holy 
light  into  your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  breathes  its  pleading  benedictions  into  your 
tones,  and  authenticates  your  entire  being  with  its  open  seal." — From  Huntington's 
"  Unconscious  Tuition." 

7.  "  The  glory  of  the  children  is  unity  with  nature ;  the  glory  of  the  teacher  is  unity 

with  childhood." — G.  Stanley  Hall. 

W.  S.  Sutton. 
Houston,  Tex. 


APPENDIX  R. 
INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

[From  Les  Nouveaux  Programmes  des  Ecoles  Primaires,  a  handbook  containing  the 
course  of  study,  time  tables,  directions  and  explanations  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.] 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION. 

The  aim  of  intellectual  education  in  the  common  school  is  not  to  give  an  exhaustive 
course  of  instruction,  but  to  secure  to  the  child  the  practical  knowledge  along  many  lines 
which  he  will  need  in  life,  so  taught  as  to  exercise  his  faculties,  cultivate  and  enlarge  his 
mind,  and  thus  constitute  a  true  education. 

To  attain  the  end  of  true  education  it  is  demanded  that  there  be  a  continual  inter- 
action of  the  minds  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  must  lead  the  pupil  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  study  of  concrete  realities 
to  the  abstract  idea,  thus  developing  the  power  to  compare,  to  generalize,  to  reason,  with- 
out the  aid  of  material  examples.  The  teacher  must  respect  the  pupil's  intuitive  power 
of  grasping,  not  all  truths,  but  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental,  and  must  take  care 
not  to  waste  time  in  idle  discussion,  nor  in  the  acquisition  of  useless  knowledge.  He 
must  follow  the  guidance  of  nature,  developing  the  judgment  of  the  pupil  by  leading  him 
to  judge,  the  power  of  observation  by  making  him  observe  much,  the  power  of  reasoning 
by  aiding  him  to  reason  for  himself. 
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MORAL    EDUCATION. 

Moral  education  is  designed  to  complete,  to  elevate,  and  ennoble  all  the  oth< 
instruction  of  the  school.  While  the  other  studies  develop  skill  and  cultivate  intelligenc 
in  certain  special  lines,  moral  instruction  tends  to  develop  the  essential  character  of  ma 
himself.  The  power  of  moral  education  depends  less  on  the  precision  and  the  logic; 
connection  of  the  truths  taught  than  on  strength  of  feeling,  liveliness  of  impressioi 
warmth  of  conviction.  It  moves  the  will.  ^  It  does  not  undertake  to  analyze  all  tl 
reasons  for  moral  action,  but  it  aims,  before  all  else,  to  produce  and  to  repeat  the  act ;  ( 
form  a  habit  of  thought  which  will  govern  the  life.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  a  scienc 
so  much  as  the  art  of  inclining  the  will  toward  the  good. 

In  moral  instruction  the  teacher  represents  society.  He  is  to  organize,  and  to  mak 
clear  and  definite,  the  fundamental  moral  ideas  which  the  child  brings  to  school;  I 
strengthen  these  ideas ;  to  make  them  a  motive  power  in  the  habitual  conduct  of  life,  an 
thereby  to  train  the  child  for  the  varied  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  moral  lesson  must  be  kept  distinct  in  character  and  form  from  other  lessons. 
is  not  enough  to  give  the  pupil  correct  ideas  and  to  furnish  him  with  wise  maxims :  I: 
must  be  led  to  feel  the  majesty  of  the  moral  law.  The  teacher  must  keep  clearly  in  min 
that  it  is  for  him  to  develop,  to  render  acute,  to  correct,  to  strengthen  the  moral  sense  \\ 
exercising  often,  but  with  extreme  care,  the  conscience  of  the  child.  I'he  instructiu 
should  be  limited,  especially  in  the  earlier  years,  to  the  essential  elementary  points,  I 
those  which  are  clear,  simple,  yet  imperative ;  avoiding  the  finer  developments  of  ethi( 
which  are  appropriate  only  at  a  more  advanced  age,  it  should  aim  to  lead  the  child  to 
moral  life  by  such  an  accumulation  of  beautiful  examples,  of  good  impressions,  of  whol< 
some  ideas,  of  salutary  habits,  and  of  noble  aspirations,  that  he  may  carry  from  scho< 
with  his  acquisitions  of  elementary  knowledge  that  which  is  far  more  precious  —  a  goo 
conscience. 

Success  in  this  instruction  demands  that  the  teacher  be  an  example  of  what  is  taught 
that  he  avoid  a  mechanical  method  ;  that  he  feel,  himself,  the  true  character  or  force  c 
every  lesson,  and  that  he  watch  the  moral  development  of  his  pupils  with  the  same  solic 
tude  as  he  watches  their  progress  in  scholarship ;  that  he  have  as  ^much  care  for  th 
development  of  character  as  for  that  of  intellect.  This  alone  can  give  to  the  teacher  th 
ritle  of  educator,  and  to  elementary  instruction  the  name  of  liberal  education. 
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CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

[Inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Supply  of  Teacli 
ers,  as  a  suggestion  worthy  of  careful  consideration.] 

A  plan  for  continuous  sessions  in  normal  schools  has  been  devised  by  Prcsider 
Shepard  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.,  which,  by  virtue  of  a  recent  act  c 
the  legislature,  will  be  entered  upon  July  i,  1897.  It  provides  for  continuous  sessions  i 
the  schools  at  Winona  and  Mankato  of  four  quarters  annually  of  twelve  weeks  each.  Th 
quarters  will  open  respectively  July  i,  October  i,  January  i,  and  April  i.  This  arrange 
ment  of  quarters  is  designedly  in  the  interest  of  the  rural  school-teachers.  New  classes  i 
all  subjects  will  be  commenced  each  quarter,  and  classes  will  graduate  each  quarter.  An 
rural  school-teacher  will  be  able  to  attend  at  least  one  full  quarter  each  year.  The  wor 
of  each  quarter  will  constitute  a  unit  of  credit  on  the  regular  courses  of  the  school.  Th 
subjects  and  methods  of  introduction  in  the  earlier  quarters  of  the  several  courses  wil 
be  those  which  are  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  rural  schools. 
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A  special  summer-term  course  of  six  weeks,  from  July  I  to  August  15,  is  provided  for 
those  whose  schools  begin  before  the  close  of  the  regular  summer  quarter  (October  i ). 
The  work  of  this  term  will  also  apply  on  the  regular  courses  as  a  minor  unit  of  credit. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  apparent  The  valuable  and  extensive  equipments 
of  the  state  normal  schools  will  be  made  available  throughout  the  year  instead  of  stand- 
ing idle,  as  now,  many  weeks  during  that  part  of  the  year  when  teachers,  especially  rural 
school-teachers,  are  most  at  liberty  to  attend  school. 

Teachers  in  rural  school  service  may  take  up  and  pursue  regular  normal-school  courses 
without  withdrawing  from  teaching  service.  This  will  be  a  distinct  gain,  lx)th  to  the  teach- 
ing supply  and  to  the  self-supporting  teacher  who  must  alternately  teach  and  attend  schooL 
It  is  well  known  that  this  constitutes  the  most  valuable  and  most  progressive  class  of 
rural  school-teachers. 

The  beginning  of  new  classes  each  quarter  enables  teachers  to  attend  school  with 
equal  advantage  any  quarter  when  at  liberty.  The  present  practice  of  normal  schools  in 
graduating  classes  but  once  a  year  and  at  the  close  of  the  graded  school  year  is  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rural  schools.  These  graduates  are  largely  absorbed  by  the 
graded  schools,  which  just  at  that  time  of  the  year  are  organizing  their  teaching  corps  for 
the  following  year.  When  the  rural  school  officers  later  ip  the  year  apply  for  graduate 
teachers  there  are  usually  none  to  be  had.  Under  the  **  Winona "  plan  at  least  three 
classes  will  be  graduated  at  times  during  the  year  when  the  graded-school  situations  are 
not  open  and  just  when  the  rural -school  situations  are  open.  This  will  tend  to  direct  a 
large  and  valuable  supply  of  normal-school  graduates  into  rural-school  service. 
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146;  social  life  of  the  people  as  afEected  by  surrounding  physical  features,  146; 
distribution  of  vegetation  as  influenced  by  surface  features,  147;  the  study  of 
atmospheric  phenomena,  147;  maps  should  be  secured  from  Weather  Bureau,  147 ; 
the  study  of  plant  life,  147  ;  growth  from  seed,  148  ;  growth  from  buds,  149 ;  books 
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should  be  given  to  the  picturesqueness  and  natural  beauty  of  surroundings,  1 50 ; 
scientific  skill,  mechanics,  manual  training,  etc.,  150;  mathematics,  151 ;  biology, 
151  ;  meteorology,  151 ;  mineralogy,  151;  chemistry,  151 ;  government  publications 
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unsuitable  furniture,  193;    evils  of   unsanitary  schoolrooms,   193 ; 'ph3rsiology  as 
now  taught,  193  ;  lavatories  or  water-closets,  relation  to  school,  194  ;  how  a  school 
house  should  l>e  made,  194;  architecture  of  churches  and  schoolhouses  compared, 
194  ;  plan  and  details  of  an  ideal  schoolhouse,  195.  ' 

Appendix    N.     County   model   schools,    198;   review   of  systems,   Ontario,   198;  New 

Brunswick,  199  ;  Manitoba,  199  ;  France,  200 ;  Norway,  200  ;  supervisors. must  hold 

first-class  certificates  in  Ontario,  198  ;  admission  to  normal  or  training  schools  in 

Manitoba,  199;  salaries  in  New  Brunswick,  199;  salaries  in  Manitoba,  199;  how 

teachers  arc  chostu  in   Manitoba,  199*,  review  of  school  work   in  Frax^ce,  ioo ; 

review  of  school  work  in  Norway,  200;  btaTvcVies  \2iw%\>X'vR. '^^oruvj^  a^\\  high 

schools  in  Norway,  202  ;  libraries  in  Norway,  202. 
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Appendix  O.  Extension  work  in  rural  schools,  202 ;  simple  object«lesson  teaching,  202; 
home  surroundings  must  be  improved,  203 ;  love  of  nature  fostered,  203 ;  school 
grounds  beautified,  203 ;  extension  work  a  means  of  elevating  rural  communities, 
204 ;  normal  schools  should  have  facilities  to  aid,  204  ;  leaflets  should  be  issued, 
204 ;  benefits  of  such  instruction  to  the  rural  districts,  204. 

Appendix  P.  Institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  204 ;  county  superintendent  in  charge,  204 ; 
considerations  that  secure  attendance,  205  ;  professional  spirit  of  teachers  intensi* 
fied,  205 ;  quality  of  teaching  improved,  205 ;  interest  of  the  public  aroused,  205; 
local  neighborhood  institutes,  205 ;  subjects  relating  to  rural  school  work,  205. 

Appendix  Q.  Life  and  work  of  Thomas  Arnold,  205 ;  influence  of  the  schoolmaster 
with  the  young,  205  ;  should  be  a  Christian,  206 ;  should  have  vigor  of  mind,  206; 
no  other  royal  road  to  good  teaching  than  good  living,  206. 

Appendix  R.  Intellectual  and  moral  education,  206 ;  aim  of  intellectual  education,  206 ; 
end  of  true  education,  how  attained,  206 ;  guidance  of  nature  must  be  followed, 
206 ;  pupil  must  be  led  to  observe,  judge,  and  reason  for  himself,  206 ;  design 
of  moral  education,  207 ;  special  work  of  the  teacher,  207 ;  moral  sense  and  con- 
science of  the  child  must  be  developed  and  strengthened,  207 ;  instruction  con- 
fined to  essential  points,  207 ;  the  teacher  should  be  an  example  of  what  is  taught, 
207  ;  should  have  as  much  care  for  development  of  character  as  of  intellect,  207. 

Appendix  S.  Continuous  sessions  in  normal  schools,  207 ;  plan  at  Winona,  Minn.,  207 ; 
special  provisions  for  rural  teachers,  207 ;  such  work  should  apply  on  regular 
courses,  208 ;  extensive  normal-school  equipments  thus  utilized  to  full  extent,  208 ; 
a  teacher  may  attend  any  quarter,  208 ;  the  tendency  will  be  to  direct  a  supply  of 
graduates  into  rural-school  work,  208. 

Arithmetic,  plans  of  a  course  of  study  in,  167,  170,  176,  177,  184. 

Arkansas,  Congress  gave  public  lands  to,  for  school  use  on  admission  to  Union,  35 ; 
qualifications  required  of  supenntendents  in,  67 ;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  55. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  paper  on  life  and  work  of,  205. 

Atmospheric  Phenomena,  study  of,  147 ;  teachers  should  secure  weather  maps  from 
Weather  Bureau,  147. 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  New  York,  assistance  rendered  committee  in  selecting  list  of  books,  189 ; 
extracts  from  paper  by,  on  agricultural  extension  work,  202. 

Barnes,  Earl,  California,  report  from  special  committee  to  investigate  rural-school 
problem,  7. 

Bidders,  notice  to,  for  transportation  of  pupils,  139. 

Biology,  course  of  study  in  rural  schools,  151 ;  demand  for  scientific  skill  requires  study 
of,  150. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  training  school  at,  an  important  factor,  87. 

Black,  S.  T.,  California,  made  member  committee  to  investigate  rural-school  problem, 
7,  8 ;  member  Subcommittee  on  School  Maintenance,  8  ;  reports  from  committee  to 
investigate  rural-school  problem,  5  ;  reports  from  Subcommittee  on  School  Mainte- 
nance, 20 ',  paper  by,  on  California  school  maintenance,  130. 

Books  OF  Reference,  agricultural,  146;  animal  life,  191;  biographical,  205  ;  botanical, 
149;  educational,  123,  166;  geographical,  144;  on  government,  30,  47  ;  on  horti- 
culture, 190;  on  nature  study,  191;  on  science,  191;  miscellaneous,  192. 

Botany,  list  of  books  on  the  subject,  149, 190. 

BoUTAN,  M.,  France,  wealth  of  country  increased  through  school -^^arden  system,  90. 

Bradbury,  J.  W.,  New  Hampshire,  opened  training  school  at  Effingham,  84 ;  remarks 
regarding  success  of  the  school,  188. 

Brown,  G.  P.,  Illinois,  reports  from  special  committee  on  plan  to  investigate  rural-schooj 
problem,  7. 

California,  S3rstem  of  school  maintenance,  130;  sources  of  revenue,  130 ;  the  (>eimanen1 
fund,  130;  poll  tax,  130;  collateral  inheritance  tax,  130;  state  school  tax,  130; 
districts  may  vote  a  school  tax,  130;  assessment  of  property,  130;  distribution  oi 
school  funds,  131;  moneys  remaining  on  hand,  131;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15: 
law  for  better  remuneration  of  rural  teachers,  108;  secures  skilled  teachers  b) 
wise  use  of  money,  98 ;  method  of  distributing  sqhool  tax,  commended  by  subcom 
mittee,  38. 
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Canada,  length  of  school  year  in,  79 ;  longer  school  year  secured,  93. 

Chamberlin,  T.  C,  Illinois,  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on  agricultural  environments, 
II;  reports  from  special  committee' on  enrichment  of  rural-school  courses,  142. 

Chautauquan  Plan,  for  promotion  of  home  study  commended,  109. 

Chemistry,  demands  for  scientific  skill  requires  study  of,  150;  course  of  study  in,  in 
rural  schools,  151;  suggestions  on  study  of,  156. 

Chicago  University,  success  of  summer  term  is  significant,  86. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.,  Assiniboia,  subcommittee  returns  thanks  for  information,  79. 

Cities,  are  hives  of  illiteracy,  47;  ratio  of  foreign-bom  and  illiteracy  in,  in  Michigan,  48; 
concentration  of  population  and  wealth  in,  31 ;  training  schools  in,  surplus  teachers 
will  seek  employment  in  rural  schools,  87;  country  schools  have  points  of  advan- 
tage over  those  in,  52. 

Clapp,  T.  J.,  Ohio,  report  on  centralization  and  transportation,  140. 

Classificat^n,  in  rural  schools,  162  ;  present  condition  and  trend  of  rural  schools,  grad- 
ing and  classification  in  United  States,  113;  should  not  be  expected  in  rural  schools, 
reasons,  97;  should  not  be  expected  when  there  is  great  difference  in  work,  92; 
ideal  classification,  97;  pupils  in  large  numbers  easily  taught,  97;  city  system  of, 
unwise  in  rural  schools,  99,  1 00;  of  pupils  in  different  degrees  of  advancement,  99; 
stress  laid  upon,  by  normal  schools,  100 ;  abuses  of,  in  the  village  schools,  100; 
relation  of  course  of  study  to,  105,  165;  also  term-grading  used  to  signify  the  same 
thing,  words  defined,  100 ;  all  schools  understood  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  graded, 
106;  the  solution  of  the  country-school  problem,  163;  common  methods  of,  in 
country  schools,  163;  feasible  modifications  of,  164;  evils  of,  in  the  one-teacher 
school,  164;  the  three-grade  solution,  165;  three-grade  programme,  166;  hopeful 
improvement  in  simpler,  168;  certificates  of  examination  in  two-grade,  92;  one- 
half  the  teachers  in  United  States  teach  in  ungraded  schools,  94 ;  small  ungraded 
schools  should  often  meet  in  town  centers,  108 ;  large  proportion  of  all  children 
is  in  ungraded  schools,  50 ;  best  done  through  consolidation  of  schools,  49 ;  evils 
of  grading  as  applied  to  city  and  rural  schools  alike,  17. 

Colorado,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Committee  on  Rural  Schools  reports,  7;  of  Nine  appointed  on  rural-school  problem,  7; 
increased  t*  twelve,  8 ;  report,  5  ;  report  by  chairman,  7;  special  of  three  appointed 
to  formulate  plan  of  work,  8 ;  plan  formulated,  8 ;  Subcommittee  on  School  Mam- 
tenance  appointed,  8;  its  report,  20;  Subcommittee  on  Supervision  appointed,  9; 
its  report,  55 ;  Subcommittee  on  Supply  of  Teachers  appointed,  9 ;  its  report,  77; 
Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline  appointed,  10;  its  report,  94. 

Community  System,  law  of  Texas  relating  to,  defined,  45. 

Competitive  Examination,  referred  to  by  subcommittee,  83. 

Compulsory  Attendance,  selfishness  of  parents,  52  ;  difficulties  attending  enforcement, 
52 ;  in  relation  to  high -school  education  in  Ohio,  41. 

Concord,  Mass.,  consolidation  of  schools  commenced  at,  107. 

Concord,  Vt.,  normal  school  opened  at,  by  S.  R.  Hall,  83. 

Connecticut,  early  order  that  towns  should  found  schools,  43 ;  legal  term  of  office  of 
state  superintendent  in,  56 ;  adopts  plan  of  collecting  pupils  into  larger  units,  307; 
the  town  and  district  systems  exist  in,  44 ;  cost  of  town  and  district  systems  dis- 
cussed by  C.  D.  Hine,  134;  districts  not  equally  taxed,  30;  how  state  school 
income  is  distributed,  36;  working  of  common -school -fund  system  in,  126;  as  a 
non-public  land  state,  24;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Consolidation,  reasons  for,  46;  promise  of  success  through,  50;  dependent  upon  con- 
tingencies, 50;  good  roads  a  helpful  element,  51;  number  of  schools,  schoolhouses, 
and  teachers  diminished  by,  54 ;  how  suggestions  of  subcommittee  relating^  to  may 
be  made  practicable,  54 ;  discussed  by  subcommittee,  12;  bids  fair  to  prove  of 
great  benefit,  18 ;  great  possibilities  of  improvement  through,  49 ;  the  reform  should 
not  be  misunderstood,  50 ;  arguments  of  A.  W.  Edson  and  others  in  favor  of,  135; 
experiments  in  progress  in  Ohio,  137;  report  on,  by  F.  E.  Morrison,  137;  report 
on,  by  J.  R.  Adams,  138. 

Contents  Report  of  Committee  of  T\\y.i.\¥.  o^  '^vjv.m. ?>c,uools,  5. 
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provisions  for  niral  teachers,  207;  teachers  may  attend  at  any  quarter,  208;  tend- 
ency of,  to  supply  rural  schools  with  trained  teachers,  208. 

CoNVEYANCK  OF  PuPiLS,  laws  of  Massachusetts  relating  to,  48 ;  money  paid  for,  for  sev- 
eral years,  49;  paper  on,  135 ;  arguments  in  favor  of,  135 ;  experiments  in  prog- 
ress in  Ohio,  137;  ^nood  workings  of  the  system,  138;  notice  to  bidders  for 
transportation  of  pupils,  139 ;  cost  of,  140 ;  result  in  Crane  school,  Massachusetts, 
141. 

Country-School  Problem,  paper  by  £.  £.  White,  161;  facts  that  enter  into  the 
problem,  161 ;  non-classification  solution,  161 ;  the  graded-school  solution,  163; 
common  method  of  grading  the  country  schoob,  163;  feasible  modifications,  164 ; 
evils  in  the  one-teacher  school,  164 ;  the  three-grade  solution,  165 ;  course  of  study, 
165;  three-grade  programme,  166;  hopeful  improvement  lies  in  simpler  grading, 
168 ;  advantages  of  dividing  course  of  study  into  three  groups,  168  ;  needed  free- 
dom of  classification  and  instruction  in  each  section,  168 ;  a  standard  and  an 
"evidence  of  progress,  168;  a  needed  reduction  of  class  exercises,  168 ;  a  workable 
programme,  169 ;  provision  made  for  individual  progress,  170 ;  graphic  illustration 
of  an  ideal  one-teacher  rural  school,  170. 

County  Model  Schools,  review  of  systems,  Ontario,  198  ;  Manitoba,  199 ;  New  Bruns- 
wick, 199;  France,  200;  supervisors  must  hold  first-class  certificates  in  Ontario, 
198;  admission  to,  in  Manitoba,  199. 

Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools,  paper  by  W.  S.  Jackman,  150 ;  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  immediate  surroundings,  150;  lack  of  scientific  skill  in  farm  work,  150  ; 
dearth  of  social  life  in  the  country,  150 ;  attention  should  be  given  to  picturesque- 
ness  and  natural  beauty  of  surroundings,  1 50 ;  scientific  skill,  mechanics,  manual 
training,  150;  mathematics,  biology,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  151; 
government  publications  a  help  in  schools,  151;  should  be  substantially  the  same  in 
rural  as  in  city  schools,  I  or,  what  the  child  should  be  taught,  10 1;  geography  of  the 
environments,  102 ;  means  by  which  that  which  is  useful  is  procured  from  nature, 
102 ;  instruction  in  branches  not  yet  reduced  to  pedagogic  form,  not  desirable,  104; 
relation  of  course  of  study  to  grading  and  classification,  105 ;  promotion  defined, 
105;  there  should  be  much  written  work  provided  for  in,  106;  divisions  of,  106; 
programme  in  country  schools,  167;  hopeful  improvements  in  simpler  grading,  168 ; 
advantages  of  a  division  of,  into  three  groups,  168 ;  a  graphic  illustration  of  an  ideal 
one-teacher  rural  school^  170 ;  course  of  study  for  one  year,  16;  remarks  on,  by 
subcommittee,  16,  18;  paper  on,  171;  suggestions  and  description  of  plan,  171; 
advantages  of  a  national,  160. 

Crane  School,  Quincy,  Mass.,  result  of  consolidation  and  transportion,  143. 

Delaware,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Directors,  board  of,  relation  between  school  officers  and  supervisor  should  be  well 
defined,  70;  cordial  relations  must  exist  with  supervisor,  71;  inspection  of  the 
school  of  importance  to,  7 1 ;  should  meet  the  supervisor  at  stated  times  for  con- 
sultation, 71. 

District,  subject  of  supervision  in,  13;  supervisor  must  be  acquainted?  with  condi- 
tions in,  14;  supervisor  must  have  controlling  influence  in,  14;  the  term  district  as 
used  in  school  legislation,  21;  the  town-district  or  unit  system,  22;  term  as  applied 
often  misleading,  22 ;  history  of  the  Ohio  law,  22 ;  district  system  defined,  23 ; 
incorporated  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  as  units  of  taxation,  29 ;  rate  of  taxation 
greater  in  one  than  another,  30 ;  as  a  taxing  unit,  abolished  in  Ohio,  30 ;  levying 
school  tax  upon  township  instead  of  district,  31 ;  the  assistance  large  units  rendei 
to  smaller  ones,  34 ;  distribution  of  school  tax  in,  36 ;  comment  of  subcommittee 
on  rules  governing  distribution  of  school  moneys,  37;  of  tax  received  from 
telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railroads,  40;  substitution  of  township  unit  for  district 
system,  42;  strife  between  districts  prevented,  42;  new  districts  became  units  at  ar 
early  date,  43;  schools  of  undistricted  towns  superior,  43;  districted  and  undistricted 
towns  compared,  44;  district  system  at  one  time  universal,  44;  one  trustee  manages 
the  schools  of  a  township  in  Indiana,  44;  district  system  in  many  states,  44; 
superiority  of  the  township  system,  44;  the  community  system  of  Texas,  45;  tlw 
county  S3rstem  in  the  South  and  West,  45;  the  county  system  in  Georgia,  45;  num- 
ber of  small  %choo\s  not  confined  to  poorer  dislncls,  ^\  xcvowt^^  '^^v^.  \at  \x^x»a 
poTtsLtion  of  pupils  for  several  years,  49;  better  allamitvttvX^  \\vxv.>vl^  c:c>ws»cX\^'aicva^ 
schools,  49;  that  which  promotes  ease  of  adm'imslTalVoxv  v^omoVt?*  ^ovA'vo**~^~"' 
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49;  promise  of  success  through  consolidation,  50 ;  consolidation  must  accord  with 
local  contingencies,  50 ;  consolidation  in  the  North  depends  upon  the  township-unit 
system  50;  good  roads  an  element  of  consolidation »  50 ;  "  little  red  school  house  "  a 
costly  affair,  52;  the  district  not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  53;  when  town  or  township 
system  should  be  substituted  for  district  system,  54 ;  number  of  schools,  school- 
houses,  and  teachers,  diminished  by  consolidation,  54 ;  states  having  township  or 
district  supervision,  58 ;  operation  of  the  two  methods  of  supervision,  58 ;  com- 
bination of  towns  for  supervisory  purposes,  59;  combination  applicable  to  small 
districts,  59 ;  a  county  too  large  for  one  superintendent,  60 ;  county  superintend- 
ents should  have  deputies,  60 ;  plan  of  superintendency  in  counties  containing 
cities,  61;  one  school  fund  raised  by  entire  county,  60;  superintendent  looks  after 
city  and  rural  schools  in  county,  60 ;  taxes  raised  on  city  property  distributed  to 
rural  schools  also,  6 1;  money  spent  for  good  supervisors  is  well  spent,  64 ; 
employment  of  teachers  in  the  district  by  the  supervisor,  69;  distribution  of 
income  to  towns  and  districts  in  Connecticut,  126;  may  vote  a  tax  in  California, 
1 30;  opinions  regarding  district  system,  134. 

Drawing,  coilirse  of  study  in,  178 ;  programme  relating  to,  167,  170 ;  remarks  on,  184. 

Edson,  a.  W.,  Massachusetts,  arguments  by,  favoring  consolidation  and  transportation, 

135. 
Effingham,  New  Hampshire,  early  training  school  opened  at,  84,  188. 

Elements  of  Science,  plan  of  study  in,  167,  184. 

Emery,  J.  Q.,  Wisconsin,  says  laws  contain  necessary  elements  to  enable  consolidation,  50. 

Endowments,  schools  have  outgrown,  25;  sometimes  harmful,  24;  gifts  should  be 
encouraged,  25 ;  apportionment  of  public  lands  in  admission  of  states,  35. 

England,  to  secure  government  grant,  school  must  have  met  four  hundred  times  during 
the  year,  78 ;  richer  than  Scotland,  but  behind  in  schools,  126. 

Enrichment  of  the  work  of  the  rural  schools,  paper  on,  142. 

Evans,  L.  6.,  Georgia,  made  member  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  8  ;  chairman  Subcom- 
mittee on  School  Supervision,  8 ;  reports  from  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  5 ; 
reports  from  Subcommittee  on  School  Supervision,  55 ;  paper  by,  on  the  county  as 
the  unit  of  school  organization,  132. 

Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers,  scope  and  character  of,  90;  certificates 
should  be  graded  as  to  range  of  examination,  90 ;  should  cover  the  range  of 
work  required,  91 ;  examination  for  elementary  certificates,  92;  certificates  graded 
into  elementary  and  advanced  classes,  92  ;  a  life  certificate  should  be  g^ranted,  92 ; 
examinations  of  today  reviewed,  92 ;  proper  use  of  competitive  examinations, 
108. 

Expenditures,  topic  of  inquiry,  8;  of  school  moneys  in  California,  131 ;  under  county- 
unit  system,  132;  cost  of  township  and  district  systems  discussed,  133;  school 
moneys,  how  distributed  in  New  Brunswick,  198;  revenue  from  public  lands,  how 
apportioned,  35 ;  plan  of,  discussed,  34 ;  comments  of  subcommittee  on  methods 
governing,  35;  comparative  statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  36;  of 
money  received  from  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railroads,  40;  under  county 
system,  46;  of  money  paid  for  transportation  of  pupils,  46;  money  wastefully 
expended,  52 ;  should  be  disbursed  in  such  manner  that  the  strong  will  help 
the  weak,  53 ;  such  an  amount  of  money  must  be  given  to  the  schools,  54 ;  taxes 
raised  in  cities  often  distributed  to  rural  schools,  61  ;  in  certain  cities,  29;  towns 
snould  not  receive  state  aid,  40. 

Express  Companies,  distribution  of  tax  levied  upon,  40. 

Extension  Work,  in  rural  schools,  202;  simple  object-lesson  teaching,  202;  home 
surroundings  must  be  improved,  203;  love  of  nature  fostered,  203;  school 
grounds  l)eautified,  203  ;  extension  work  a  means  of  elevating  rural  communities, 
204  ;  normal  schools  should  have  facilities  to  aid,  204  ;  leaflets  should  be  issued, 
204 ;  benefits  of  this  work  to  the  rural  teacher,  204. 

Fallows,  Samuel,  Wisconsin,  stateme'nt  as  to  amount  of  property  assessed  per  scholar,  29. 

Farm,  as  the  center  of  interest,  paper  on,  152. 

France,  school  year  in,  is  more  than  forty  weeks,  79 ;  farmers  in,  opposed  to  book  farm- 
ing,  yg;  law  in,  limits  number  of  students  in  each  normal  school,  86 ;  much  richer 
than  Germany,  but  inferior  in  education,  126;  Ttv\ev  oi  &c>\qo\  «^i\«isa  ltL,200. 
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"IDS,  pennanent  school,  and  receipts  of  school  moneys,  126;  working  of  common 
school  fund  in  Connecticut,  126;  Texas  school -fund  lands,  126;  grazing  and 
mining  lands,  127;  remedy  for  crils  of  depreciation,  127;  receipts  of  school 
moneys  in  United  States,  128. 

^  H.  R.,  Michigan,  ratio  of  teachers  required  to  number  employed,  47. 
x;raphy,  the  child  should  be  taught  from  surroundings,  154;  plan  of  a  course  of 
study  in,  176;  programme,  167,  170,  184. 

DLOGY,  the  child  should  be  taught  from  surroundings,  154. 

3RGIA,  the  county  system  of  supervision  in,  45 ;  qualifications  required  of  school 
superintendents  in,  66 ;  operation  of  county  system  in  Richmond  county,  1 32. 

RMANY,  not  so  rich  as  France,  but  superior  in  education,  126. 

rrs,  to  popular  education,  should  be  encouraged,  25 ;  apportionment  of  public  lands 

at  admission  of  states,  35. 
QD  Roads,  a  helpful  element  in  consolidation  and  transportation,  50. 

ADING,  the  solution  of  the  country-school  problem,  163;  common  methods  of,  in 
country  schools,  163;  feasible  modifications,  164;  evils  of,  in  the  one-teacher 
school,  164 ;  the  three -grade  solution,  165 ;  arrangement  of  course  of  study,  105, 
165;  three-grade  programme,  166;  hopeful  improvement  in  simpler,  168 ;  certificates 
of  examinations  in  two  grades,  92;  one-half  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  teach 
ungraded  schools,  94 ;  small  ungraded  schools  should  often  meet  at  town  centers, 
103 ;  large  proportion  of  children  is  in  ungraded  schools,  50 ;  best  done  through 
consolidation  of  schools,  49;  stress  laid  upon,  by  normal  schools,  100;  evils  of, 
as  applied  to  city  and  rural  schools  alike,  17 ;  classification  used  to  signify  the 
same  thing,  words  defined,  100 ;  classification  in  early  schools,  162;  present  con- 
dition and  trend  of  rural  schools,  grading  and  classification  in  United  States,  113; 
should  not  be  expected  in  rural  schools,  reasons,  97;  ideal  classification,  97  ;  pupils 
in  large  numbers  easily  taught,  97;  city  system  of,  unwise  in  rural  schools,  99,  100; 
as  to  pupils  in  different  degrees  of  advancement,  99 ;  abuses  of,  in  the  village 
school,  100. 

AHAM,  Robert,  Wisconsin,  as  to  amount  of  property  assessed  per  scholar,  30. 

AMMAR,  suggestions  relating  to  teaching,  158,  167,  170,  174,  184. 

OVER,  Mrs.  Etta  F.,  Assiniboia,  subcommittee  returns  thanks  to,  for  information,  79. 

NDERSEN,  Oscar,  Illinois,  paper  by,  relating  to  school  system  in  Norway,  200. 

LL,  S.  R.,  Vermont,  normal  school  opened  by,  in  Concord,  Vt,  83. 

RRis,  W.  T.,  U.  S.  Commissoner  of  Education,  made  member  committee  to  investigate 
rural-school  problem,  8  ;  chairman  Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  10 ; 
reports  from  Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  94 ;  reports  from  com- 
mittee  to  investigate  rural-school  problem,  5. 

LL,  F.  A.,  Massachusetts,  discusses  cost  of  town  and  district  plan,  134. 

ME,  C.  D.,  Connecticut,  discusses  cost  of  town  and  district  system,  1 34. 

MSDALE,  B.  A.,  Michigan,  moves  appointment  of  committee  of  five  to  submit  plan  for 
investigating  rural-school  problem,  7  ;  report  of  committee,  7  ;  made  meml)er  of 
committee  to  investigate  rural-school  problem,  7  ;  moves  increase  in  number  of  the 
committee,  8  ;  made  member  committee  to  formulate  plan  of  work,  8 ;  plan  adopted, 
8 ;  chairman  Subcommittee  on  School  Maintenance,  8  ;  report  of  subcommittee,  20 ; 
reports  from  committee  on  rural-school  problem,  7 ;  paper  by,  on  sociological 
factors  in  rural  education,  ordered  printed  in  appendix,  ii  ;  the  paper,  123. 

STORY,  elements  for  teaching  the  history  of  farm  implements,  everywhere  present  on  the 
farm,  159  ;  programme  for  teaching,  167, 170 ;  plan  of  a  course  of  study  in,  174,  184. 

)ME  AND  School,  they  should  be  harmonious,  69 ;  parents  too  willing  to  criticise  any- 
thing new,  69 ;  the  county  newspaper  should  contain  items  from  pen  of  supervisor, 
69. 

>ME  Reading,  comments  on,  18;  promotion  of.  recommended,  109. 

>RTICULTURE,  list  of  books  on  the  subject,  190. 

roiENE,  impure  air,  bad  light,  and  unsuitable  furniture,  193 ;  evils  of  unsanitary  school- 
rooms, 193;  phx-siology  as  now  taught,  193;  lavatories  or  w*ater- closets,  relation  to 
school,  194;  how  a  school  house  should  be  QOUsUucled,  ^^^\  v^%.ti^xA.^^\»J^%^VBk. 
idcMJ  scboolbouse,  195. 
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Illinois,  per-capita  value  of  real  estate,  state  and  county,  31 ;  amount  expended  for  school 
purposes  in  cities,  29 ;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Indiana,  levies  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  33 ;  local  authority  called  township  trustee,  22; 
the  township  S3rstem  exists  in,  44 ;  one  trustee  manages  a  township  in,  44 ;  teacher's 
tenure  longer  than  in  Michigan,  47;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Indians,  money  set  aside  for  schools  for,  in  New  York,  36. 

Industries  and  Commerce,  study  of  the  commercial  side  of  farm  life,  159. 

Institutes,  assistance  rendered  rural  schools  by,  a  topic  of  inquiry,  9 ;  not  forgotten  in 
the  investigation,  17*,  in  Manitoba,  199;  normal,  as  organized  in  the  West,  81  ; 
exert  an  influence  for  good,  81 ;  when  of  one-day  duration,  81 ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
204 ;  county  superintendent  in  charge,  204 ;  considerations  that  secure  attendance, 
205  ;  professional  spirit  of  teachers  intensified,  205  ;  quality  of  teaching  improved, 
205 ;  interest  of  the  public  aroused,  205  ;  local  neighborhood  institutes,  205 ; 
subjects  relating  to  rural-school  work,  205. 

Instruction  and  Discipline,  subcommittee  appointed  to  consider  subject,  10 ;  line  of 
'  inquiry  to  be  pursued,  10  ;  order  in  which  to  appear  in  report,  1 1 ;  report  embraces 
important  suggestions,  17  ;  report  of  Subcommittee  on,  94 ;  one-half  the  teachers  in 
United  States  teach  ungraded  schools,  94 ;  small  attendance  in  ungraded  schools,  95  ; 
attempts  to  instruct  where  there  is  a  year's  difference  in  advancement,  95 ;  classifi- 
cation, should  not  be  expected  in  rural  schools,  96 ;  eminent  men  have  come  from 
rural  schools,  97 ;  the  ideal  classified  school,  97  ;  skilled  teachers  secured  through 
wise  use  of  money,  98  ;  classification  of  pupils  in  different  degrees  of  advancement, 
99 ;  the  terms  grading  and  classification  defined,  100  ;  all  schools  understood  to  be 
graded  in  a  certain  sense,  loi ;  course  of  study  should  be  substantially  the  same  in 
rural  as  in  city  schools,  10 1 ;  what  the  child  should  be  taught,  loi ;  geography  of 
the  environments,  102 ;  means  by  which  that  which  is  useful  is  procured  m>m 
nature,  102 ;  manner  of  study,  102,  103;  relation  of  course  of  study  to  grading  and 
classification,  105;  promotion  defined,  105*,  there  should  be  much  written  work  in 
school,  106;  divisions  of  the  course  of  study,  106;  discipline  should  be  strict  in 
rural  schools,  106;  many  evils  of  the  rural  schools  due  to  nonsocial  character,  106  ; 
transportation  to  centrsd  schools,  107 ;  collection  of  pupils  Jinto  larger  units  than 
the  district  schools,  107;  transportation  of  pupils  often  not  feasible  by  reason  of 
poor  roads,  107;  special  appropriations  to  secure  skilled  teachers,  107;  concen- 
tration of  higher  grades  of  pupils,  107  ;  small  ungraded  schools  should  often  meet 
at  town  centers,  108;  competitive  examinations,  108;  promotion  of  home  reading 
recommended,  108;  reviewing  studies,  108;  school  extension,  I  ID;  Lancasterian 
or  monitorial  plan  reviewed,  1 10  ;  Chautauquan  plan,  excellence  of,  109 ;  assistance 
rendered  teacher  by  advanced  pupils,  no  ;  supplemental  statement  by  A.  B.  Pol- 
and, 112;  believes  report  exaggerates  difficulties  of  classification,  112;  con- 
clusions of  entire  report  too  general,  112;  teachers  should  not  be  discouraged  from 
attempting  classification  where  practicable,  112  ;  supplemental  statement  Iw  L.  E. 
Wolfe,  112 ;  present  condition  and  trend  of  rural-school  grading  and  classification, 
113 ;  instruction  in  the  same  class,  of  pupils  who  are  more  than  one  year  apart  in 
advancement,  113;  underlying  pedagogic  principles,  114;  objections  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  report,  116. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Education,  206;  aim,  attainment,  and  end  of,  206;  pupil  must 
be  led  to  observe,  judge,  and  reason  for  himself,  206;  designs  of  moral  education, 
207;  special  work  of  teachers  in,  207  ;  moral  sense  and  conscience  must  be  strength- 
ened, 207;  teachers  should  be  examples  of  what  they  teach,  207;  should  have  as 
much  care  for  development  of  character  as  of  intellect,  207. 

Iowa,  qualifications  required  of  school  superintendents  in,  67;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Isolation  of  Rural  Schools,  conclusions  by  subcommittee,  19. 

Jackman,  W.  S.,  Illinois,  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on  agricultural  environments,  114 
reports  from  special  committee  on  enrichment  of  rural-school  courses,  142. 

Kansas,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Kentucky,  levies  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  33;  how  state  school  fund  is  distributed,  36; 
qualJficatioDS  required  of  school  superintendents  in,  67;  salaries  paid  teachers 
in,  IS. 
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KiBHLB,  D.  L.,  Minnesota,  made  member  committee  to  investigate  rural-school  probl 
7;  made  member  committee  to  formulate  plan  of  work,  8;  made  member  Subc 
mittee  on  Supply  of  Teachers,  9;  reports  from  committee  to  investigate  rural-scl 
problem,  5;  reports  from  Subcommittee  on  Supply  of  Teachers,  77;  assistance  : 
dered  committee  in  selecting  books,  189. 

King,  F.  H.,  Wisconsin,  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on  agricultural  environments, 
reports  from  special  committee  on  enrichment  of  rural  school  courses,  142;  asi 
ance  rendered  committee  in  selecting. books,  189. 

KiNGSViLLB,  Ohio,  experiment  at,  in  transportation  to  central  districts,  107,  137. 

Lancastbrian,  or  monitorial  plan,  comments  on  by  subcommittee,  no. 

Landscapb,  studies  upon  the  surrounding,  143;  nature,  origin,  and  meaning  of  suri 
features,  143;  books  of  reference,  144,  146;  the  study  of  streams,  144;  the  stud 
soils,  145;  application  of  landscape  studies,  146;  location  of  homes,  146;  of  roi 
146;  of  towns  and  villages,  146;  development  of  the  refirion,  as  affected  by  e 
ronments,  146;  social  and  civil  life  of  the  people,  as  affected  by  surrounding  pi 
ical  features,  146;  distribution  of  vegetation  as  influenced  by  surface  features, 

Languagb,  plan  of  a  course  of  study  in,  174;  programme  of  study,  167,  170,  184. 

Libraries,  improvement  of  teachers  by,  topic  of  inquiry,  9:  supervisor  should  be  abl 
select,  67;  a  boy  taught  to  love,  will  possess  library  when  a  man,  74;  are  establis 
through  intelligent  supervision,  61;  comments  on  establishment  of,  20;  in  cou: 
tO¥ais,  82;  teacher  and  school  helped  by,  82;  as  property  of  the  school,  a  neces: 
82;  professional,  for  use  of  teachers,  82;  farmers  should  be  interested  in  sch 
having,  169;  New  York  state  school,  189;  character  of  books  selected,  189;  lis 
books  for  rural  schools  and  communities,  189;  in  agriculture,  189;  horticulture, 
botany,  190;  science,  191;  animal  life,  191;  nature  study,  191;  miscellaneous  bo 
192;  m  Norway,  202. 

Louisiana,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  1 5. 

LuCB,  N.  A.,  Maine,  average  state  enrollment,  47. 

Mains,  law  creating  county  superintendency  enacted,  21;  raises  half  its  school  mone^ 
state  taxation,  27;  prospective  policy  as  to  school  money,  40;  manner  of  distri' 
ing  income  from  public-land  endowment,  35;  cost  of  town  and  district  system 
cussed  by  W.  W.  Stetson,  134;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15;  money  is  wa 
through  unbusinesslike  methods,  53;  average  population  per  square  mile,  35; 
district  system  has  been  swept  away,  44 ;  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
47;  adopts  plan  of  collecting  pupils  in  large  units,  107;  paper  relating  to  J 
Bradbury,  188;  early  training  schools  for  teachers  opened  in,  188. 

Manitoba,  model-school  system,  institutes,  199;  subcommittee  acknowledges  aid  f 
79;  review  of  school  systems  in,  199. 

Mann,  Horace,  Massachusetts,  purpose  of,  in  first  normal  school,  84. 

Manual  Training,  advantages  of,  on  the  farm,  158 ;  demand  for  scientific  skill  requ 
study  of,  ISO. 

Marble,  A.  P.,  New  York,  paper  on  hygiene  and  health  in  public  schools,  193. 

Maryland,  qualifications  required  of  school  superintendents  in,  67  ;  salaries  paid  te; 
ers  in,  15. 

BiASSACHUSBTTS,  adds  to  the  school  fund  by  taxation,  25 ;  old  plan  of  taxation  for  ; 
port  of  schools,  26 ;  per  cent,  derived  from  local  school  taxes,  28  ;  levies  no  s 
school  tax,  32 ;  manner  of  apportioning  school  fund,  36 ;  manner  of  apportioi 
school  money  in,  commended  by  subcommittee,  39 ;  amount  expended  for  scl 
purposes  in  cities,  29;  led  the  way  in  developing  district  system,  48;  raises  mc 
by  local  taxation  for  transportation  of  pupils,  48 ;  sum  paid  by  Quincy  for  tr 
portation  of  pupils,  107;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15;  law  for  better  remun 
tion  of  rural  teachers,  108;  secures  skilled  teachers  by  wise  use  of  money,  ] 
▼aloe  of  real  estate,  by  state  and  counties,  31 ;  local  authorities  called  school  c 
mittees  in,  22 ;  school  committee  consists  of  three,  or  a  multiple  of  three,  44  ; 
district  system  has  been  swept  away,  44 ;  combination  of  towns  into  superv 
districts,  61;  town  and  district  plan  discussed  by  F.  A.  Hill,  134;  pupils  1 
attend  high  school  in  places  other  than  their  residence,  41;  population  gov( 
nMinteiiance  of  high  schools,  41;  superior  school  law  enacted  by  general  courts 
tenure  of  teachers  in,  longer  than  in  Michigan,  47 ;  re^rV.  as  lo  xxw^ivA^^  ^0 
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and  attendance.  95 ;  purpose  of  Horace  Mann  in  opening  first  normal  school,  84 ; 
early  graded  schools  opened  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  84;  school  garden  in  George 
Putnam  School,  awarded  prizes,  89 ;  arguments  by  A.  W.  Edson  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation, 135;  consolidation  of  schools  at  Concord,  107;  report  from  Crane 
school,  (Juincy,  as  to  transportation,  143. 

Mathematics,  demand  for  scientific  skill  requires  study  of,  150 ;  as  applied  to  farm 
life,  157;  course  of  study  in,  177;  programme,  167,  170,  184;  its  study  in  rural 
schools,  150. 

McIntyrk,  Daniel,  Manitoba,  paper  on  county  model  schools,  198. 

Mechanics,  demand  for  scientific  skill  requires  study  of,  150. 

Meteorology,  course  of  study  in  rural  schools,  151 ;  study  of,  would  come  through  the 
seasons,  155. 

Michigan,  levies  a  one-mill  tax  for  school  purposes  in  townships,  33 ;  distribution  of 
school  tax,  37;  how  state  fund  is  distnbuted,  36 ;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15; 
II.  K.  Gass  reports  ratio  of  teachers  re(iuired  as  to  number  employed,  47;  Con- 
gress gave  public  lands  for  school  purposes,  35 ;  township  system  permissible  in, 
44 ;  ratio  of  illiteracy  considered,  48 ;  tenure  of  teachers  shorter  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 47  ;  length  of  school  term  in,  51;  qualifications  required  of  school  super- 
intendents in,  66. 

Mineralogy,  child  should  be  taught  from  surroundings,  152;  as  a  branch  of  study  in 
rural  schools,  15 1;  demand  for  scientific  skill  requires  study  of,  150. 

Minnesota,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15;  distribution  of  local  one-mill  school  tax,  37; 
township  system  permissible  in,  44 ;  Winona  normal-school  plan,  continuous  ses- 
sions, 207. 

Mississippi,  qualifications  rec^uired  of  school  superintendents  in,  66 ;  contribution  per 
taxpayer,  125. 

Missouri,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Monitorial  System,  reviewed  by  subcommittee,  no. 

Montana,  c(mtribution  per  taxpayer,  amount  of,  125;  qualifications  required  of  school 
superintendents  in,  66;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Morals  and  Civics,  plan  of  course  of  study  in.  182. 

Moral  Instruction,  comments  on.  19;  programme,  167,  184. 

Morrison,  F.  E.,  Ohio,  extracts  from  report  of,  on  consolidation  and  transportation, 

137. 

National  Council  of  Kducation,  meetings  of,  7 ;  report  to,  on  rural-school  problem, 
by  Henry  Sabin,  7 ;  C.  C.  Rounds,  President,  urged  immediate  action,  7 ;  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  moved  a  committee  of  five  to  submit  plan  for  further  investigation,  7 ; 
committee  reported,  7  ;  Committee  of  Nine  appointed,  7  ;  committee  empowered  to 
enlarge  its  number  to  twelve  and  to  till  vacancies,  8 ;  directors  of  general  associa- 
tion authorized  appropriations  for  use  of  committee,  8 ;  committee  makes  final 
report  to,  5. 

Nature  Study,  love  of,  fostered,  203 ;  list  of  books  adapted  to,  191. 

Nkkraska,  excellent  features  in  law  governing  distribution  of  school  money,  41 ;  raises  a 
school  fund  through  tines  and  penalties,  33;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Ntt'.RO  Teachers  and  Scju>ols,  paper  by  J.  H.  Phillips,  185;  review  of  progress  made, 
185 ;  the  negro  a^  a  dependent,  186 ;  white  teachers  cannot  realize  the  ideal  rela- 
tion between  teacher  and  negro  pupil,  180 ;  potent  reason  for  employing  negro 
teachers  to  teach  negro  schools,  186;  co-ordination  of  teacher  with  the  child, 
187  ;  summary  of  reasons  for  employment  of  negro  teachers  for  negro  schools,  187. 

Nkvada,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

Nkw  BKrNswicK,  school  year  in,  216  days,  79;  review  of  school  system  in,  199;  sub- 
committee acknowledges  aid  from,  79. 

Nkw  Hampsiiikk,  law  creating  county  superintendency  enacted,  21;  manner  of  appor- 
tioning state-tax  income,  36;  training  school  for  teachers  opened  at  Effingham, 
b4  ;  J  eachers'  Seminary,  extracts  from  early  catalogue  of,  188 ;  percent,  of  colored 
population,  123;  adopts  p\an  oi  coV\ecV\T\?,  puyils  into  larger  units,  107;  district 
system  swept  away,  44;  sc\\oo\  gaiTdetvs  '\tv  ^\.?\t  nomi'A  vgA  Vcaiiodn^  icbpolf 
success,  89  ;  salaries  paid  Icacheis  'in,  iS« 
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New  Jersey,  adds  to  school  revenue  through  income  from  certain  riparian  rights,  25 ; 
extract  from  report  on  supervision  of  schools,  63 ;  school  boards  consist  of  three, 
five,  or  nine  members,  44 ;  district  system  has  been  swept  away,  44 ;  certain  exami- 
nations in  use  twenty  years,  108 ;  secures  skilled  teachers  by  wise  use  of  money, 
98 ;  manner  of  raising  state  school  tax,  32 ;  law  for  better  remuneration  of  rural 
teachers,  108;  adopts  plan  of  collecting  pupils  into  larger  units,  107. 

Nbw  York,  raises  state  school  tax  annually,  32 ;  manner  of  apportioning  school-tax 
income,  10,  36;  amount  of  general  school  tax  paid  annually,  40;  tax  levy  upon 
railroads  in,  40;  derives  small  revenue  from  permanent  school  fund,  25 ;  per-capita 
value  of  real  estate  in,  state  and  by  counties,  31 ;  expenditure  of  revenue,  1894-95, 
24;  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  cities,  29;  manner  of  distributing 
school  money  in,  commended,  38 ;  taxes  in  districts  vary,  30 ;  number  of  teachers' 
training  classes  in,  87;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15;  law  for  better  remuneration 
of  rural  teachers  in,  108;  report  as  to  ungraded  schools  and  attendance,  95  ;  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  pupils,  47 ;  few  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  are  from 
normal  schools,  83;  need  of  consolidation  urged  by  C.  R.  Skinner,  135;  extracts 
from  paper  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  on  agricultural  extension  work,  202. 

New  York  School  Library,  act  creating,  189;  character  of  books  selected,  189. 

Normal  Institutes,  assistance  rendered  rural  schools  by,  a  topic  of  inquiry,  9 ;  not 
forgotten  in  the  investigation,  17;  in  Manitoba,  199;  normal,  as  organized  in  the 
West,  81 ;  exert  an  influence  for  good,  81 ;  when  of  one-day  duration,  81 ;  in 
Pennsylvania,  204;  county  superintendent  in  charge,  204;  considerations  that 
secure  attendance,  205;  professional  spirit  of  teachers  intensified,  205;  quality  of 
teaching  improved,  205 ;  interest  of  the  public  aroused,  205 ;  local  neighborhood 
institutes,  205 ;  subjects  relating  to  rural-school  work,  taught  in,  205. 

Normal  Schools,  as  a  topic  of  iniquiry,  9 ;  assistance  rendered  rural  schools,  9 ;  teachers 
from,  number  lamentably  small  in  rural  schools,  61;  farm  set  apart  for,  in  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  89;  school  garden  in  New  Hampshire  Training  School,  a  success,  89 ; 
do  not  fully  prepare  teachers  for  rural  schools,  83;  result  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
83 ;  rural  teachers  are  seldom  from  normal  schools,  83 ;  proportion  of  trained 
teachers  in  rural  schools,  83 ;  normal  schools  were  first  devised  for  rural  teachers, 
83;  a  normal  school  was  opened  by  S.  K.  Hall,  83;  other  early  training  schools, 
84;  purpose  of  Horace  Mann  in  opening  Hrst  normal  school  in  Massachusetts,  84, 
standard  often  too  far  removed  from  teachers  in  rural  schools,  84 ;  an  intermediate 
agency  desirable,  85;  rural  teachers  often  cannot  afford  time  and  expense  of 
extended  normal  course,  85 ;  distance  between  normal  school  and  home,  a  factor, 
85 ;  subcommittee's  idea  of  a  needed  normal  school,  85 ;  practice  in  teaching 
should  be  provided  for,  86  ;  membership  of  the  training  classes  should  be  limited,  86; 
French  law  limits  number  of  students  to  each  school,  86 ;  certificate  of  elementary 
grade,  from  county  normal,  86 ;  a  summer  term  for  rural  teachers,  suggested,  86 ; 
cost  of  a  normal  school  plant,  86  ;  a  normal-school  extension  shtjuld  be  or>(ani/L'cl 
in  every  state,  87 ;  city  and  training  schools,  87 ;  normal  schools  cannot  be  sup- 
planted by  training  classes,  88;  what  the  course  of  study  in,  should  reco^Mii/.e, 
88;  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  recommended,  8q  ;  details  of  each 
course  in,  89;  whatever  goes  into  the  common  schools  should  be  tau^'ht  in  the 
normal  schools,  90 ;  instruction  in  normal  scho<jls,  90 ;  stress  laid  upon  classifica- 
tion and  grading  by,  100;  institutions  in  Ontario  for  teachers,  198;  admission  to, 
in  Manitoba,  199;  paper  by  Irwin  Shepard  on  continuous  sessions  in,  207;  the 
Winona  plan,  207 ;  advantages  of  the  plan,  208 ;  new  classes  be^'in  each  quarter, 
208 ;  extensive  normal-school  equipments  thus  utilized  to  full  extent,  208  ;  the  tend- 
ency will  be  to  direct  a  supply  of  graduates  into  rural -school  work,  208. 

North  Atlantic  States,  per  cents,  of  moneys  raised  by  state  and  local  taxation,  27. 

North  Carolina,  state  and  local  tax,  per  cent,  of,  for  schools,  27;  shows  largest  per- 
centage of  school  tax,  35. 

North  Central  States,  per  cents,  of  moneys  raised  by  state  and  local  taxation,  27. 

Norway,  review  of  school  work  in,  200;  branches  taught  in  schools,  20 1;  high  schools 
in,  202 ;  paper  on  school  system  in,  by  Oscar  Gundersen,  200. 

fi OVA  Scotia,  a  farm  has  been  set  apart  for  instruction  alTiMio'^oiTcvaX '5i^c><A,%^" 
length  of  school  year  in  Nova  Scotia,  79;  subcoxnm\Uee  acV.Tvo>w\e.%t^  ^\^VtQ>\Kv,T 
hmd  get  apart  for  school  garden  in,  89. 
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Occupations,  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  principal,  in  the  United  States,  88. 

Ohio,  constitution  empowers  legislature  to  provide  taxation  for  school  purposes,  27;  levies 
a  tax  for  school  purposes,  33 ;  derives  but  small  revenue  from  permanent  school 
fund,  25 ;  distribution  of  tax  levied  upon  telephones,  telegraphs,  and  railways  in, 
40 ;  receipts  from  the  one-mill  tax,  39 ;  how  one-mill  tax  is  apportioned,  36 ;  Con- 
gress gave  public  land  to,  for  school  use,  on  admission  to  Union,  35;  amount 
expended  for  school  purposes  in  cities  in,  29 ;  adopts  plan  of  collecting  pupils  into 
larger  units,  107*,  experiments  in  consolidation  in  137;  report  by  F.  £.  Morrison  on 
consolidation  and  transportation,  137;  report  by  J.  R.  Adams  on  consolidation  and 
transportation,  138 ;  report  by  T.  J.  Clapp  on  consolidation  and  transportation, 
140;  operation  of  the  Box  well  law  in,  108;  drivers  of  transportation  omnibusses, 
carry  the  mail,  51 ;  number  of  teachers  and  school  directors  in,  45;  average  size  of 
schools,  twenty  years  ago,  1 23 ;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15;  schools  in  Western 
Reserve  dwindled  to  insignificant  size,  48;  school  boards  consist  of  members 
elected  by  subdistricts,  44 ;  local  authority  called  a  board  of  education  in,  22 ;  high 
schools  compulsory  in,  41;  pupils  may  attend  high  schools  in  places  other  than 
their  residence,  41;  the  subdistrict  and  its  history,  22;  the  township  system 
exists,  44 ;  paper  by  E.  E.  White  of,  on  the  country-school  problem,  i6l. 

Ontario,  school  year  in,  is  212  days,  79;  review  of  school  systems  in,  198;  district 
training  schools  analogous  to  model  schools  of,  86. 

Organization  and  Administration,  included  in  index  under  subject  of  school  main- 
tenance. 

OsWE(;o,  New  York,  returns  from,  show  nine-tenths  of  pupils  from  the  country,  not  one 
tenth  teach  in  rural  schools,  83. 

Parker,  F.  W.,  Illinois,  paper  by,  ordered  printed  in  appendix,  1 1  ;  paper  by,  the  farm 
the  center  of  interest,  152;  assistance  rendered  committee  in  selecting  list  of 
books,  189. 

Pennsylvania,  raises  school  appropriation  by  tax  on  money  loaned  by  citizens,  33; 
legislative  appropriation  for  use  of  schools,  32 ;  derives  no  revenue  from  perma- 
nent school  fund,  25 ;  how  state  school  fund  is  distributed,  36 ;  distribution  of 
railroad  tax,  48 ;  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  cities,  29 ;  per-capita 
value  of  real  estate,  state  and  by  counties,  3 1 ;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15;  the 
township  system  exists  in,  44 ;  qualifications  required  of  school  superintendents  in, 
66 ;  institutes  in,  204  ;  county  superintendent  in  charge  of  institu|«,  204 ;  consid- 
erations that  secure  attendance  at  institute,  205  ;  professional  spirit  of  teachers 
intensified,  205  ;  quality  of  teaching  improved,  205  ;  interest  of  the  public  aroused, 
205 ;  local  neighborhood  institutes,  205 ;  subjects  relating  to  rural-school  work 
taught  at  institutes  in,  205. 

Permanent  School  Funds,  and  receipts  of  school  moneys,  126;  working  of  common- 
school  fund  in  Connecticut,  126  ;  Texas  school-fund  lands,  126 ;  grazing  and  min- 
ing lands,  127  ;  remedy  for  evils  of  depreciaton,  127;  receipts  of  school  money  in, 
United  States,  128. 

Phillips,  J.  H.,  Alabama,  made  member  committee  to  investigate  rural-school  problem 
8  ;  made  member  Subcommittee  on  Supply  of  Teachers,  9  ;  reports  from  Subcom- 
mittee on  Supply  of  Teachers,  77;  reports  from  committee  to  investigate  rural-school 
problem,  5  ;  paper  by,  on  negro  schools  and  negro  teachers,  185. 

Physiology,  as  now  taught  in  schools,  183 ;  programme  for  teaching,  167,  170. 

Plant  Life,  study  of  chemical  elements  entering  into,  151  ;  study  of,  147,  156;  growth 
from  the  seed,  147  ;  growth  from  the  bud  148  ;  books  of  reference  on,  ^49. 

Poland,  A.  B.,  New  Jersey,  made  member  committee  to  investigate  rural-school  problem, 
7,  8;  member  Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  10 ;  reports  from  Sub- 
committee on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  94 ;  reports  from  committee  on  rural- 
school  problem,  5 ;  makes  additional  statement  to  report  on  instruction  and 
discipline,  112;  believes  report  of  subcommittee  exaggerates  difficulties  of  classi- 
fication, 112;  conclusions  of  the  report  too  general,  112;  teachers  should  not  be 
discouraged  from  attempting  classification  where  practicable,  112. 

Powers  of  Government,  as  related  to  education,  considered,  20. 

Preston,  J.  R.,  Mississippif  reports  from  committee  on  plan  to  investigate  mral-tchool 
problem,  7. 
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OGRAMME,  three-grade,  for  school  work,  167,  170,  184. 

BUG  Instruction,  any  system  of,  involves  sociological  factors,  20. 

'AUFICATIONS,  required  of  school  supervisors  in  different  states,  67. 

'EBBC,  teachers*  training  class  in,  88 ;  district  training  classes  analogous  to  training 
schools  in,  86. 

JLROADs,  distribution  of  taxes  levied  upon,  40. 

FADING,  plan  of  a  course  of  study  in,  172 ;  suggestions  regarding,  157  ;  programme,  167, 
170,  184. 

x:eipts  of  School  Money,  statistics  of,  by  states,  42. 

tPORTS  OF  Committees,  on  state  school  systems,  7 ;  on  plan  for  improving  condition  of 
rural  schools,  7  ;  on  investigation  of  rural -school  problem,  5  ;  special,  on  plan  of 
work,  8 ;  Subcommittee  on  School  Maintenance,  20 ;  on  School  Supervision,  55 ; 
on  Supply  of  Teachers,  77  ;  on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  94. 

VENUE,  schools  included  in  index  under  subject  of  school  maintenance. 

ode  Island,  legal  term  of  office  of  state  superintendent  in,  56  ;  levies  no  state  school 
tax  direct,  32  ;  manner  of  distributing  school-tax  income,  37  ;  comments  on  by  sub- 
committee, 39 ;  reports  as  to  ungraded  schools  and  attendance,  95  ;  the  town  and 
district  systems  exist  in,  44 ;  some  districts  pay  heavier  taxes  than  others,  30 ; 
secures  skilled  teachers  through  wise  use  of  money,  94 ;  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous state  relatively,  yet  never  led  in  common  schools,  126;  adopts  plan  of  collect- 
ing pupils  into  larger  units,  107  ;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

E>s,  a  helpful  element  of  consolidation,  51,  107. 

^<VDs,  C.  C,  New  Hampshire,  President  of  the  Council,  7 ;  made  member  committee 
to  investigate  the  rural-school  problem,  7,  8  ;  made  member  Subcommittee  on  Sup- 
ply of  Teachers,  9;  reports  from  Subcommittee  on  Supply  of  Teachers,  77  ;  reports 
from  committee  to  investii^ate  rural  school  problem,  5. 

^L  ScHOOLS,committee  on  rural-school  problem  appointed  by  National  Council,submits 
report,  7 ;    appointment  of  committee  on  rural-school   problem  recommended,  7; 
names  of  committee  appointed,  7, 8  ;  appropriation  to  pay  expense  of  investigation, 
urged,  8 ;  committee  to  report  in  two  years,  8  ;  power  to  enlarge  or  fill  vacancies,  8 ; 
held  its  first  meeting,  8 ;  number  members  increased  to  twelve,  8;  names  of  members 
added,  8 ;  committee  as  finally  constituted,  8  ;  special  committee  to  formulate  plan 
of  work,  8 ;  meeting  of  special  committee,  8 ;  plan  of  work  adopted,  8 ;  meeting 
a.t  Jacksonville,  10;  Buffalo  meeting,  10 ;  experts  invited  to  meet  with  committee, 
10;  Chicago  meeting,  10 ;   names  of  distinguished  visitors,  10  ;  preliminary  reports 
of  subcommittees  considered,  1 1 ;  printing  intrusted  to  chairman,  1 1 ;  date  of  publi- 
cation fixed,  12;  members  to  send  out  typewritten  copies  of  report,  12;  order  in 
Vrhich  reports  are  to  be  printed,  1 1 ;  conditions  make  slight  difference  in  systems 
necessary,  12  ;  review  by  chairman  of  reports  of  subcommittee  as  to  consolidation  of 
schools,   13;  as  to  transportation  of  pupils  to  school,  13;  as  to  revenues,  13,  19; 
«is  to  school  supervision,  13;  as  to  relation  of  school,  home,  and  farm,  14  ;  as  to 
supply  of  teachers,  14;  as  to  qualifications  of  teachers,  15;  as  to  course  of  study 
for  one  year,  16;  as  to  instruction  and  discipline,  17  ;  as  to  competitive  examina- 
tions, 18;  as  to  home  reading,  18;  conclusion  of  introduction  by  chairman,  19; 
summary  of  introduction  by  chairman,  19  ;  revenues  for,  23  ;  distribution  of  reve- 
nues for,  34  ;  organization  of,  42  ;  supervision  of,  55  ;  trained  teachers  needed  in, 
^l  ;  work   of  supervision  in,   63 ;  home    in   connection  with,  69 ;  visitation  and 
inspection  of,  72;  schoolhouses  and  furniture  for,  73;  teachers  for,  77;   school 
year  in,  78 ;  libraries  in,  82  ;  instruction  and  discipline  in,  94  ;  course  of  study  in, 
lOl ;  remedies  for  the  evils  of,  107  ;  extension  work  in,  202;  plan  of  visitation,  202; 
love  of  or  antipathy  for   farm,  engendered  at  an   early   day,  203 ;  future   of  rural 
schools  and  agriculture,  203 ;  best  work  cannot  be  done  where  the  attendance  is 
small,  203 ;  an  attempt  to  discover  best  method  of  teaching  agriculture  in,  203. 

""^^^  Henry,  Iowa,  makes  report  to  National  Council  of  Education  on  the  rural-school 
problem,  7  ;  made  member  committee  on  investigation  of  the  rural -school  problem, 
7 ;  made  chairman  of  committee,  8 ;  member  Subcommittee  on  School  Supervision, 
9;  reports  from  Subcommittee  on  School  Supervision,  55 ;  reports  with  committee 
on  rural-school  problem,  5 ;  as  chairman  of  committee,  makes  introduction  to  and 
vusaasay  of  reports,  7. 
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Salaries,  new  buildings  often  an  excuse  for  low  salaries,  40 ;  state  fund  often  applied 
to  payment  of,  40 ;  table  of,  paid  teachers  by  states,  15;  paid  state  superintend- 
ents, 56 ;  paid  county  superintendents,  65 ;  a  good  superintendent  earns  more 
than  his  salary,  65  ;  do  not  remunerate  for  expense  of  instruction  in  normal  school, 
85  ;  teachers  in  rural  schools  receive  small,  98. 

Science,  elements  of,  course  of  study  in,  t8o  ;  list  of  books  on  subjects  of,  191. 

School  Extension,  comments  on,  no. 

School  Gardens,  are  common  in  Europe,  89 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  a  source  of  interest, 
89 ;  in  George  Putnam  School,  awarded  prizes,  89 ;  land  set  apart  for,  at  Truro 
Normal  School,  Nova  Scotia,  89  ;  other  countries  lead  us  in  taking  advantage  of,  89. 

SCHOOLHOUSKS,  relation  of  supervisor  to,  9 ;  new  ones  often  an  excuse  for  low  salaries, 
40  ;  when  likely  to  be  built,  42 ;  undistricted  towns  provide  all  schoolhouses  from 
a  common  fund,  43 ;  a  good  house  in  an  undistricted  town  creates  a  demand  for 
other  good  buildings,  43 ;  poor  houses  often  continue  in  use  long  after  ceasing  to 
be  tenantable,  44  ;  under  county  system,  sometimes  four  miles  apart,  46  ;  number 
of,  could  be  diminished  by  consolidation,  47,  54  ;  towns  empowered  to  build 
in  Massachusetts,  48;  local  communities  should  provide,  53;  supervisor  should  have 
controlling  voice  in  planning,  73 ;  comfort  of  pupils  should  be  observed,  73 ; 
cleanliness  should  be  promoted,  73 ;  advantages  of,  when  well  arranged,  73 ; 
beautiful  environments  should  be  created,  74;  an  appeal  for  classical  art  and 
music  in  the  schoolroom,  73,  74,  75 ;  as  to  character  and  purpose  of  the  rural 
schools,  supervision  is  to  improve  the  condition  of,  75 ;  better  houses  a  result  of 
intelligent  supervision,  76;  location  of,  in  Georgia,  132;  impure  air,  bad  light, 
and  unsuitable  furniture  in,  193 ;  evils  of  unsanitary  schoolrooms,  193 ;  relation  of 
water-closets  or  lavatories  to,  194 ;  how  water-closets  or  lavatories  should  be 
constructed,  194;  the  architecture  of  churches  and  schoolhouses  compared,  194; 
plan  and  details  of  an  ideal  schoolhouse,  195. 

School  Maintenance,  subcommittee  appointed  to  consider  subject  of,  8;  line  of 
inquir>'  to  be  pursued,  8  ;  unit  system  discussed,  12  ;  consolidation  of  schools,  12  ; 
report  of  Subcommittee  on,  20 ;  town-  and  township-unit  system,  22 ;  district 
system  explained,  23;  revenue  for,  raised  and  distributed,  13;  revenue  the  first 
essential  to  improvement,  23 ;  endowments  for,  24 ;  wild-lands  endowment,  24  ; 
endowments  sometimes  harmful,  24  ;  schools  have  outgrown  endowments,  25 ; 
Texas,  great  possibilities  from  lands,  25  ;  gifts  to  popular  education,  25  ;  New  York 
and  Ohio  derive  small  income  from  permanent  fund,  25 ;  Connecticut  a  non-public 
land  state,  24 ;  interest  in  creation  of  permanent  school  fund  began  a  century  ago, 
24  ;  great  resource  of  public  schools  is  some  form  of  public  taxation,  26 ;  a  liberal 
provision  of  funds  from  state  treasury  is  indispensable,  26;  per  cent,  of  school 
money  raised  by  state  and  local  taxes  in  the  United  States,  27 ;  in  states  where  the 
county  is  the  sole  unit  of  taxation,  28 ;  special  districts,  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
as  units  of  taxation,  29 ;  property  assessed  per  scholar,  29 ;  result  if  personal 
property  was  included,  31 ;  distribution  of  school  funds,  34;  assistance  that  large 
political  units  render  to  smaller  ones,  34 ;  distribution  of  funds  raised  by  large 
taxing  units,  35  ;  other  rules  follow,  36 ;  distribution  of  funds  according  to  school 
census,  38 ;  relation  of  organiziition  and  administration  to,  42 ;  township-unit 
system  a  substitute  for  district  system,  42  ;  when  schoolhouses  are  likely  to  be 
built,  42  ;  equality  of  provision  for  schools  more  fully  secured,  42 ;  simplicity  of 
administration  facilitated,  42 ;  tendency  to  employ  teacher  for  longer  term,  42  ; 
strife  prevented,  42 ;  transfer  of  pupils  made  easy,  42  ;  the  town-unit  system,  early 
history',  43 ;  schools  in  undistricted  towns  superior,  43 ;  districted  and  undistricted 
towns  compared,  43 ;  district  system  at  one  time  universal,  44 ;  in  Indiana,  one 
trustee  man.iges  the  schools  of  the  township,  44 ;  the  district  system  in  many 
states,  44  ;  superiority  of  the  township  system,  44  ;  the  community  system  of  Texas, 
45 ;  the  county  system  in  the  South  and  West,  45 ;  the  county  the  unit  area  of 
organization,  46 ;  the  county  as  a  unit  of  organization  has  a  great  future,  46 ; 
rural  schools  should  be  consolidated,  46 ;  teachers  changed  too  frequently 
under  the  district  system.  47  ;  number  of  small  schools  not  confined  to  poor 
districts,  47  ;  a  small  school  usually  a  poor  one,  48 ;  cities  are  considered  great 
hives  of  illiteracy,  48 ;  better  teachers,  better  schools,  through  consolidation,  49  ; 
that  which  promotes  ease  of  administration  promotes  good  instruction,  49 ;  great 
possibilities  of  improvement  attained  through  consolidation,  50;  consolidation 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  50 ;  consolidation  in  the  North  depends  upon  the 
township-unit  system,  50 ;  good  roads  an  element  of  consolidation,  50 :  elements 
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essential  to  a  good  school,  51  ;  reports  should  by  law  be  made  to  state  educational 
department,  51  ;  how  to  enforce  such  law,  51 ;  difHculty  with  parents  when  school 
attendance  is  compulsory,  52 ;  temptation  of  farmer  to  keep  his  boys  out  of  school, 
52 ;  waste  of  money  through  unbusinesslike  methods,  52  ;  local  communities  should 
be  responsible  for  providing  school  buildings,  53 ;  as  to  revenue  and  taxation, 
53 ;  as  to  distribution  of  revenue,  53 ;  where  town  or  township  system  should  be 
substituted  for  the  district  system,  54 ;  number  of  schools,  schoolhouses,  and 
teachers,  diminished  by  consolidation,  54 ;  time  that  rural  schools  are  in  session 
each  year  should  be  lengthened,  54 ;  general  laws  governing,  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  54 ;  how  suggestions  of  subcommittee  may  be  made  practicable,  54  ;  the 
county  as  the  unit  of  organization,  132  ;  the  system  in  Richmond  county,  Ga., 
132 ;  large  amount  of  money  paid  by  cities  spent  in  rural  districts,  132  ;  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  133 ;  treatment  of  teachers,  133  ;  schools  operated  nine  calendar 
months,  133;  in  regard  to  schoolhouses,  133;  superintendent  has  charge  of  all 
schools,  133. 

OOL  Systems,  review  of,  Ontario,  198;  New  Brunswick,  199;  Manitoba,  199; 
France,  200 ;  Norway,  200 ;  supervisors  must  hold  tirst-class  certiHcates  in  Ontario, 
198;  admission  to  normal  or  training  schools  in  Manitoba,  199;  salaries  in  New 
Brunswick,  199;  salaries  in  Manitoba,  199  ;  how  teachers  are  chosen  in  Manitoba, 
199;  review  of  school  work  in  France,  200  ;  review  of  school  work  in  Norway,  200; 
branches  taught  in  Norway,  201;  high  schools  in  Norway,  202;  libraries  in  Nor- 
way, 202. 

(OOL  Term,  average  length  of,  materially  lengthened,  51;  length. of,  in  East  and  West, 

51. 
TLAND,  not  SO  rich  as  England,  but  superior  in  education,  126. 

^PARD,  Irwin,  Minnesota,  paper  by,  on  continuous  sessions  in  normal  schools,  207. 

NNER,  C.  R.,  New  York,  member  committee  to  investigate  rural -school  prol)leni.  8  ; 
made  member  Subcommittee  on  Supervision,  9  ;  reports  from  committee  to  investi- 
gate rural-school  problem,  5  ;  reports  from  Subcommittee  on  Supervision,  55  ;  urines 
need  of  consultation  of  schools,  135. 

rioLOGiCAL  Factors  in  Rural  Education,  paper  on,  123. 

LS,  study  of,  145 ;  chemical  elements  entering  into,  151. 

JTU  Atlantic  States,  moneys  raised  by  state  and  local  taxation,  27. 

L7TH  Carolina,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15;  qualificati(»ns  re()uired  of  school  super- 
intendents :n,  66;  per  cent,  of  colored  population,  123. 

UTH  Dakota,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

ELLING,  suggestions  relating  to  teaching,  158  ;  plan  of  course  of  study  in,  172  ;  pro- 
gramme, 167,  170,  184. 

RUSTICS,  of  salaries  paid  teachers,  by  states,  15  ;  of  expenditures  for  schools  in  I'liited 
States,  23;  enrollment  of  children  in  cities,  24 ;  ratio  of  cost  of  sciioolin^  children 
in  city  and  country  24;  income  from  endowments.  24;  ratio  of  revenue  derived 
from  taxes  and  permanent  fund,  26  ;  per  cents,  of  school  moneys  raised  l>y  state 
and  local  taxation,  27;  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  cities,  2() ;  amount  ol 
assessed  property  per  scholar,  29  ;  per-capita  value  of  real  estate,  state  and  counl\. 
29;  state  tax  for  school  purposes  in  several  states,  iz  ;  disiril)uiion  of  school  moiiev 
in  several  states,  36 ;  comparative  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  .^^( ; 
population  governing  compulsory  maintenance  of  high  schools  in  Massachusetts. 
4I;  number  of  teachers  in  common  schools  of  Ohio.  45  ;  as  to  scholars  attending 
in  isolated  or  detached  schools,  46;  average  daily  attendance  in  New  York,  \'cr- 
mont,  Maine,  47;  ratio  of  illiteracy  in  Michigan  considered,  48  ;  money  paid  for 
transportation  for  several  years,  49  ;  salaries  paid  state  superintendents,  56  ;  time 
put  in  by  state  superintendents,  5O  ;  supervist)rs  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  50  ; 
state  aid  to  districts  in  Massachusetts,  59;  supervisor's  salary  in  many  states,  64; 
length  of  school  year  in  several  localities,  78;  comparatively  few  rural  teachers  are 
from  normal  schools,  83  ;  percentage  of  trained  te.ichcrs,  83  ;  of  teachers'  training 
classes  in  New  York,  87;  area  occupied  by  people  interested  in  grazing,  88;  number 
engaged  in  the  principal  occu[)ations  in  I'nited  States,  88  ;  inhabitants  per  square 
miles,  95;  ungraded  rural  schools  and  attendance,  05;  as  tt)  people  living  in 
towns  at  beginning  of  century,  97  ;  sums  paid  for  transportaticm  of  pupils,  and 
towns  using  the  plan,  107  ;  cost  of  tuition  reduced  by  c(msolidatiun  system.  107; 
average  size  of  schools  and  enrollment  in  Ohio  twenty  years  ago,  123;  maximum 
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and  minimum  of  population,  123;  per  cent,  of  white  and  colored  population  in 
United  States,  124;  per-capita  wealth  of  population  in  United  States,  125;  amount 
of  contribution  per  taxpayer,  125  ;  expenditure  per  pupil, and  percent,  of  illiteracy, 
126;  receipts  of  school  moneys  in  the  United  States,  128;  revenue  from  various 
funds  in  California,  130;  school  census  and  facts,  California,  130;  school  popula- 
tion in  New  York,  135 ;  expenditures  in  Kingsville,  O.,  138 ;  cost  of  transportation 
of  pupils  to  township  school,  140. 

Stetson,  W.  W.,  Maine,  defines  prospective  policy  as  to  school  money  raised,  40 ;  says 
money  is  wasted  through  unbusinesslike  methods,  53  ;  discusses  cost  of  town  and 
district  S3rstems,  134. 

Streams,  the  study  of,  134. 

Subcommittees,  Subcommittee  on  School  Maintenance  appointed,  8 ;  its  report,  20 ;  Sub- 
committee on  Supervision  appointed,  9 ;  its  report,  55  ;  Subcommittee  on  Supply 
of  Teachers  appointed,  9 ;  its  report,  77 ;  Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Disci- 
pline appointed,  10 ;  its  report,  94. 

Summer  School,  purpose  of,  80;  when  held  in  connection  with  colleges,  80;  should  be 
one  in  every  county,  80 ;  sometimes  called  institutes,  81. 

Superintendents,  manner  of  electing,  and  qualifications  for,  state,  a  topic  of  inquiry,  9; 
relation  to  school  officers,  9;  distribution  of  school  tax  by,  in  California,  38;  salaries 
paid  to,  56;  time  devoted  by  state  superintendents,  $6;  influence  of,  57;  work  of, 
should  be  more  effective,  57;  work  in  his  office,  57;  his  relation  to  superintendents 
of  subdivisions,  57;  should  have  power  to  withhold  state  appropriations,  57;  main 
duties  of,  57;  he  should  be  able  to  control  legislation,  58;  should  not  be  put  into 
office  through  political  affiliations,  58;  manner  of  electing,  and  qualifications  for, 
county  and  district  superintendents,  a  topic  of  inquiry,  9;  relation  to  school  officers 
and  the  public,  9;  relation  to  school  building,  9;  may  deal  easily  with  township 
boards,  42;  is  in  charge  of  institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  204;  most  competent,  have 
best  schools,  55;  have  done  much  for  improvement  of  school , system,  55;  qualifica- 
tions essential  for,  56;  word  supervisor  defined,  58;  operation  of  the  two  methods 
of  supervisor,  58;  combination  of  towns  for  supervisory  purposes,  59;  combination 
applicable  to  small  districts,  59;  worth  of  county  superintendent  ackowledged,  60;* 
the  county  too  large  for  one  supervisor,  60;  county  superintendents  should  have 
deputies,  60;  plan  where  county  contains  large  city,  60;  where  one  looks  after  both 
city  and  rural  schools,  60;  supervision  a  vital  need  of  rural  schools,  61 ;  a  capable 
supervisor  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  61;  a  supervisor  should  be  an  expert,  62; 
the  term  defined,  62;  what  should  be  expected  of  a  supervisor,  62;  he  should  bring 
teachers  into  contact  for  exchange  of  thought,  62;  sufficient  care  not  usually  given 
to  his  selection,  62;  an  expert  supervisor  will  instinctively  distinguish  good 
teachers, 63;  a  good  superintendent  earns  his  salary,  63;  money  spent  for  good  super- 
vision is  well  spent,  63;  visit  of  superintendent  to  schools,  64;  salary  of,  in  many 
states,  64;  an  unqualified  supervisor  pays  only  perfunctory  visits  to  schools,  64; 
supervisor  must  have  time  at  his  disposal,  64;  relation  of  supervisor  to  teachers* 
meetings  and  institutes,  66;  a  standard  of  qualification  should  be  established  for 
supervisors,  64;  a  supervisor  should  be  as  well  educated  as  the  better  teachers,  67; 
qualifications  recommended  by  committee,  67;  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  his  district,  68;  must  gain  the  confidence  of  parents,  69;  can 
exert  an  influence  in  support  of  teacher  by  parents,  69;  the  county  newspaper 
should  contain  items  from  his  pen,  69;  he  should  have  control  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  69;  should  be  slow  to  condemn  a  teacher,  70;  selection  of  text-books 
should  be  left  to,  70;  relation  existing  between  school  officers  and  supervisor  should 
be  well  defined,  70;  should  meet  the  directors  at  certain  times  for  consultation,  71 ; 
supervisor's  method  of  visiting  schools  considered,  72;  moral  atmosphere  of  school 
to  be  observed,  72;  supervisor  should  keep  private  register,  73;  should  have  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  erection  of  schoolhouses,  73;  should  be  observant  of  comfort  of 
pupils,  73;  should  regard  the  condition  of  surroundings,  73;  conclusions  of  com- 
mittee as  to  character  of  supervisor,  selection,  scholarship,  morals,  professional 
spirit,  75;  results  expected  of  intelligent  supervision,  such  as  better  teachers,  better 
methods,  establishment  of  libraries,  76 ;  authority  which  examines  should  not 
employ  teachers,  78;  small  ungraded  school  should  meet  often  at  town  centers 
under  direction  of,  108;  supervisor  will  have  a  record  of  advanced  pupils,  109; 
should  encourage  school  extension,  iio;  has  charge  of  all  the  schools  in  a  county 
in  Georgia,  132. 
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PULVISION,  subject  of  inquiry,  9 ;  subcommittee  to  investigate,  9 ;  subject  discussed, 
13 ;  report  of  Subcommittee  on,  55  ;  territory  investigated,  55  ;  professional  super- 
vision regarded  an  essential  factor,  55 ;  result  of  expert  supervision,  55  ;  super- 
intendency  bas  done  mucb  for  the  school  system,  55 ;  qualitications  essential  for 
stale  superintendent,  56 ;  salaries  paid  state  superintendents,  56 ;  time  devoted  by 
state  superintendents,  56 ;  influence  of  state  superintendents,  57 ;  work  of  state 
superintendents  should  be  more  effective,  57  ;  should  have  power  to  withhold  state 
appropriation,  57 ;  his  main  duties,  57  ;  he  should  be  able  to  control  legislation,  58 ; 
states  having  county  superintendents,  also  township  or  district  supervision,  58 ; 
operation  of  the  two  methods  of  supervision,  58 ;  combination  of  towns  for  super- 
visory purposes,  59 ;  combination  applicable  to  small  districts,  59 ;  a  county 
too  large  for  one  superintendent,  60 ;  county  superintendents  should  have 
deputies,  60;  plan  of  supervision  in  counties  containing  large  cities,  60;  one 
school  fund  raised  by  entire  county,  60 ;  superintendent  looks  after  city  and  rural 
teachers,  60;  taxes  raised  on  city  property  distributed  to  rural  schools,  61 ;  super- 
vision a  vital  need  of  rural  schools,  61  ;  number  of  normal-school  graduates 
lamentably  small,  61 ;  rural  schools  suffer  for  want  of  trained  teachers,  61  ; 
skilled  supervision  necessary,  62  ;  money  spent  for  good  supervision  is  well  spent, 
62 ;  standard  of  qualification  for  supervisor  in  seventeen  states,  66 ;  qualifications 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee,  67  ;  home  and  schools  should  be  harmonious, 
69 ;  county  newspaper  should  contain  items  from  pen  of  supervisor,  69 ;  he 
should  control  the  selection  of  teachers,  70;  selection  of  text -books  should  be 
left  largely  with  supervisor,  70 ;  close  relation  should  exist  between  supervisor 
and  directors,  71 ;  directors  and  supervisors  should  meet  for  consultation,  71; 
methods  of  supervisor  considered,  72;  moral  atmosphere  of  school  should  be 
observed,  72 ;  teacher's  register  should  be  inspected,  72 ;  supervisor  should  have 
controlling  voice  in  the  erection  of  schoolhouses,  73;  teacher  and  supervisor 
should  be  observant  of  comfort  of  pupils,  73  ;  cleanliness  should  be  promoted,  73 ; 
advantages  of  a  well-arranged  schoolhouse,  73 ;  beautiful  environments  should 
be  created,  73 ;  appeal  for  classical  art  and  music  in  the  schools,  74 ;  as  to 
purpose  of  rural-school  supervision,  inspires  the  teacher,  stimulates  the  pupils, 
and  improves  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse,  75 ;  teacher  should  l>e 
engaged  by  the  year,  78  ;  school  year  lengthened  to  a  full  year,  78  ;  school  year 
in  several  localities,  79 ;  obstacles  set  by  incompetent  supervision  in  employment 
of  teachers,  79 ;  more  definite  tests  of  fitness  for  supervision  recjuired,  79 ;  asso- 
ciations in  most  of  the  states,  80 ;  local  associations  of  rural  teachers,  80 ;  summer 
schools,  80 ;  what  they  should  be,  80 ;  institutes  as  organized  in  the  West,  8 1  ; 
county  institutes  exert  an  influence  for  good,  81 ;  reading  circles  may  be  made 
very  efficient,  81;  libraries  in  country  towns,  82;  belonging  to  the  school  a 
necessity,  82 ;  professional  libraries  for  use  of  teachers  recommended,  82  ;  normal 
schools  do  not  fully  prepare  teachers  for  rural  schools,  83  ;  proportion  of  trained 
teachers  in  rural  schools,  83 ;  early  normal  schools,  83 ;  the  subcommittee's  idea 
of  needed  normal  schools,  85 ;  teachers'  training  classes  cannot  take  the  place 
of  tnuning  schools,  88 ;  school-garden  system  fully  explained,  89 ;  scope  and 
character  of  examination  of  teachers  discussed,  90 ;  school  year  must  be  length- 
ened, 93 ;  existing  agencies  for  supply  of  rural  teachers  do  not  suffice,  93. 

PPLY  OF  Teachers,  subcommittee  to  consider  subject,  9 ;  line  of  inquiry  to  be  pursued, 
9;  subject  discussed,  ii;  report  of  subcommittee,  77;  that  schools  may  be  supplied 
with  better  teachers,  conditions  must  change,  77;  distinction  between  teachers  is 
seldom  made,  77;  must  be  engaged  for  school  year,  78 ;  obstacles  set  in  way  of 
employment  by  supervision.  79 ;  recognized  agencies  for  improvement  of,  80 ; 
reading  circles,  their  object,  81;  teachers  helped  by  libraries,  82  ;  the  normal  school 
was  first  devised  by  rural  teachers,  83 ;  the  normal -school  standard  is  often  too  far 
removed  from  rural  teachers,  84  ;  an  intermediate  agency  desirable,  85  ;  rural 
teachers  often  cannot  afford  time  and  expense  of  extended  normal  course,  85  ;  a 
Summer  normal  term  suggested  for  rural  teachers,  86;  two  possible  agencies  in 
preparation  of  rural  teachers,  87;  training  classes  an  effective  auxiliary,  87;  cannot 
take  the  place  of  training  schools,  88 ;  teachers  of  rural  schools  are  largely  without 
professional  preparation,  93  ;  one-half  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  teach  in  the 
ungraded  school,  94. 

TTON,  W.  S.,  Texas,  made  member  committee  to  submit  plan  for  lnvtsU^-aXvYi^  VVir. 
Tural'School  problem,  7;  member  of  committee  to  \t\vesV\ga\.e  t>m«\-%^^oc\  "^\0?iv«s!k.^ 
7;  member  Subcommittee  on  School  Maintenance,^  -,  repons  lioTa%vx\>cci\scrovV\fc^  ^'^ 
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School  Maintenance,  20 ;  re(>orts  from  commiltee  on  rural-school  problem,  5  ;  paper 
by,  on  work  of  Thomas  Arnold,  205. 

Taxation,  Massachusetts  adds  to  school  fund  by,  25  ;  New  Jersey  adds  by  income  from 
certain  riparian  rights,  25  ;  schools  must  depend  on  some  form  of,  26  ;  percentage 
derived  from,  compared  with  permanent  fund,  26 ;  funds  from  state  treasury  indis- 
pensable, 26;  old  plan  in  Massachusetts,  26;  local  units  are  often  too  poor  to 
carry  the  burdens,  27;  legislature  in  Ohio  may  make  provision  for,  27;  country 
divided  between  two  or  more  units,  27;  percentage  raised  by  local,  27;  political  and 
economical  conditions  often  govern,  27;  per  cents,  raised  by  state  and  local,  by 
divisions  of  states,  27*,  large  per  cent,  of  total  revenue  comes  from  local,  28; 
grounds  and  buildings  should  be  purchased  by  local,  28 ;  where  towns  and  town- 
ships are  a  large  taxing  unit,  27;  local  taxes  in  New  England,  27;  incorporated 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  are  units  of,  29 ;  special  districts  as  a  taxing  unit,  29 ; 
dwellers  in  cities  better  able  to  pay  than  those  in  the  country,  29 ;  varies  in  many 
states,  30  ;  state  tax  for  school  purposes  in  several  states,  32  ;  division  of,  between 
state  and  local  communities,  34  ;  how  distributed  in  several  states,  35  ;  distribution 
of  railroad,  telephone,  and  telegraph  tax,  40  ;  superiority  of  town  or  township  tax 
as  a  taxing  unit,  42  ;  one-third  of  money  should  be  by  local,  52  ;  a  county  tax  in 
all  the  county  systems,  53;  a  town  or  township  tax,  53  ;  larger  units  must  help 
smaller  ones,  54 ;  taxes  raised  on  city  property  distributed  among  rural  schools, 
61 ;  a  supplemental  aid,  127  ;  poll  tax  in  California  applied  to  school  revenue,  13a 

Teachers,  electing,  employing,  paying,  and  improvement  of,  through  meetings,  topics 
of   inquiry,   9;  supply  for  rural   schools  discussed,  14;  essential  qualities,  15; 
table  of  salaries  by  states,  15  ;  ability  and  characte  ishould  be  secured,  conditions 
governing,  43 ;  tendency  to  employ  for  longer  term,    42 ;   employment  of,   in 
undistricted  towns,  43 ;  number  in  common  schools  of  Ohio,  44 ;  are  treated  and 
paid  alike  under  county  system,  46 ;  number  of,  would  be  diminished  by  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  46 ;  ratio  of  the  number  required  to  number  employed,  47 ; 
changes  frequent  under  district  system.  47  ;  better  teachers  attained  through  con- 
solidation of  schools,  49;   towns  receiving  aid  should  employ  teachers  holding 
state  certificates,  53 ;  needed  legislation  as  to  supply  of,  54  ;  where  the  number  is 
too   large   for  one   supervisor,  59;   demand   for  normal   graduates  makes  high 
salaries,  61  ;  rural  schools  suffer  through  want  of  trained  teachers,  61  ;  teaching 
an  art,  62  ;  duty  of  the  expert  supervisor,  62  ;  teaching  defined,  t  * ;  fewer  teacheis 
and  better  qualifications,  63 ;  relation  of  supervisor  to,  65 ;  mecang  of  teachers 
should  be   arranged   for,  67 ;  supervisor  can   exert   an   influence  in  support  of 
teacher  by   parents,  69  ;  as  to  questions  for  examination,  70 ;  directors  contnct 
with,  70 ;  teacher  should  observe  the  comfort  of  pupils,  73 ;  good  teacher  is  not 
satisfied  with  a  nienioriter  recitation,  97  ;   five  teachers  can  teach  one  hundred 
pu}Mls   in  a  union  school,  98;   receive  small  salaries  in  rural  schools, 98;  whit 
the  teacher  should  have  the  pupil  understand  as  to  his  habitat,  103  ;  special  appro- 
priation to  secure  skilled  teachers,  107  ;   should   seldom  employ   a  monitor,  in; 
assistance  rendered  by  advanced  pupils,  in  ;   teachers   and  children  need  the 
inspiration   of   numbers,    123;    same    qualification   demanded   for  rural  as  city 
schools,  133 ;  sui^gestions  to  rural  teachers  on  enrichment  of  course  of  study,  142; 
should  secure  from  Weather  Bureau  copy  of  weather  maps,  147 ;  negro  teachers 
for  ne^ro  schools,   185;    institutions  for    preparation  of,    in    Ontario,   198;  66 
per  cent,  are  trained  in   Manitoba,    199;  teachers  in   Norway,  201 ;  qualities  of 
improved,    205 ;    benefits   derived   through    agricultural   extension,  204 ;   special 
provisions  for,  in  continuous  sessions  of  normal  schools,  207  ;  speciaJ  work  in 
moral  training,  207 :  should  be  an  example  of  what   he  is  to  teach,  207 ;  shoold 
have  as  much  care  for  developmeni  of  character  as  of  the  intellect,  207. 

Telegraphs,  distribution  of  taxes  levied  upon,  40. 

Telephones,  distribution  of  taxes  levied  upon,  40. 

Tennessee,  qualifications  required  of  school  superintendents  in,  66, 

Texas,  magnificent  possibilities  of  permanent  fund,  25  ;  distribution  of  tax  levied  upon 
telephones,  telegraphs,  and  railroads,  40;  the  community  system  defined,  45; 
qualifications  re(iuired  of  school  superintendents  in,  66;  working  of  scbod-fiiiid 
system,  126. 

Town-  or  7'oivnship-Unit  System,  defined  and  explained,  22 ;  Ohio  law  historict],  23; 
comparative  relations,  22;    when  a  Urge  laxux^i^  utvW,  ^^\  coQgiessionAl  eodov^ 
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ment  of  public  lands,  35 ;  superiority  of,  as  a  taxing  unit,  with  reasons,  42 ;  rela- 
tion of  township-unit  system  to  consolidation,  42 ;  adoption  of  the  unit  system 
followed  by  other  reforms,  42;  town -unit  system  an  early  idea,  43;  benefits 
resulting  from  an  undistricted  town,  43 ;  one  trustee  manages  the  schools  of  a 
township  in  Indiana,  44 ;  superiority  of  township  system,  44 ;  great  possibilities 
for  improvement  through  consolidation  in,  49 ;  ^rst  step  taken  in  consolidation 
where  township-unit  system  exists,  50 ;  there  should  be  only  one  school  in  a  town- 
ship or  town,  50 ;  consolidation  must  depend  upon  local  factors,  50;  consolida- 
tion depends  upon  township-unit  system  in  the  North,  50 ;  good  roads  a  helpful 
element  of  consolidation,  50;  a  town  or  township  tax  urged,  53  ;  system  in  use  in 
New  England,  58  ;  operation  of  the  two  methods  of  supervision,  58 ;  combination 
of  towns  for  supervisory  purposes,  59;  township  or  county  the  proper  unit  of 
organization,  132;  comparative  cost  of  township  and  district  systems,  133;  argu- 
ments for  consolidation  and  transportation  considered,  135. 

MNING  Classes,  an  effective  auxiliary  in  preparing  teachers,  87  ;  details  relating  to, 
88 ;  cannot  take  the  place  of  training  schools,  88. 

iNSPORTATiON  OF  PupiLS,  discussed,  13,  19;  where  rural  schools  are  consolidated, 
46;  the  reform  should  not  be  misunderstood,  50 ;  to  central  districts,  108;  collec- 
tion of  pupils  into  larger  units  than  the  district  school,  108;  contentration  of 
higher  grades  of  pupils,  108 ;  township  system  the  probable  solution,  135 ;  arguments 
by  A.  W.  Edson  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  transportation,  135;  arguments  in 
favor  of,  136;  good  results  of  the  transportation  system,  136;  notice  to  bidders 
for  transportation  of  pupils,  139;  cost  of  transportation,  140 ;  results  in  Crane 
School,  Quincy,  Mass.,  141. 

ON  Schools,  none  better  than,  135. 

T  of  Organization,  remarks  on,  12 ;  terms  town  and  township  explained,  22;  Ohio 
law  historical,  22 ;  superiority  of  township  system,  44 ;  when  town  or  township  sys- 
tem should  be  substituted  for  district  system,  54. 

lH,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15;  qualifications  required  of  school  superintendents  in, 
17  ;  Congress  gave  public  lands  for  school  fund,  35. 

LMONT,  normal  school  opened  at  Concord,  by  S.  R.  Hall,  83 ;  adopts  plan  of  collecting 
pupils  \\,^J  larger  units,  107;  law  enacted  creating  county  superintendents,  21; 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in,  47  ;  report  as  to  ungraded  school  attendance 
in,  95 ;  manner  of  apportioning  school -tax  income,  36  ;  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 

GINIA,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15  ;  visitation  of  schools,  supervisor's  methods  con- 
sidered, 72  ;  moral  atmosphere  should  be  observed,  72  ;  teacher's  register  should 
be  inspected,  72;  teacher  should  pursue  usual  routine,  72  ;  private  register  should 
be  kept  by  supervisor,  72  ;  inspection  of  school  by  supervisor,  73. 

GES,  tables  of,  paid  rural  teachers,  by  states,  1 5. 

LLS,  O.  E.,  Wisconsin,  as  to  amount  of  property  assessed  for  schools,  30 ;  reports 
small  attendance  in  isolated  and  detached  schools,  46. 

STERN  States,  per  cents,  of  moneys  raised  by  state  and  local  taxation,  27. 

5T  Virginia,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15  ;  qualifications  required  of  school  superin- 
tendents in,  6^ 

ITE,  E.  E.,  Ohio,  views  of  classification,  99;  facts  that  enter  into  the  problem,  161; 
common  method  of  grading  the  country  schools,  163  ;  feasible  modifications,  164  ; 
the  three-grade  solution,  165;  course  of  study.  165;  three-grade  programme,  166; 
nopeful  improvement  lies  in  simpler  grading.  168;  advantages  of  dividing  course 
of  study  into  three  groups,  168;  a  needed  reduction  of  class  exercises,  168;  a  work- 
able programme,  169;  provision  made  for  individual  progress,  170;  graphic  illus- 
tration of  an  ideal  one-teacher  school,  170. 

s^ONA,  plan  of  continuous  sessions  of  normal  school,  207. 

;coNSiN,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  1 5 ;  statement  as  to  amount  of  property  assessed 
per  scholar,  29 ;  township  system  permissible  in,  44 ;  laws  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  to  enable  consolidation.  50 ;  qualifications  re(|uired  of  school  superintend- 
ents in,  66. 
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Wolfe,  L.  E.,  Missouri,  made  member  committee  to  investigate  rural-school  probtem,  7» 
8  ;  member  Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  lo;  reports  from  SobcoHi- 
mittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  94 ;  statement  by,  supplementary  to  report, 
113;  present  condition  and  trend  of  rural-school  grading  and  classification  in  the 
United  States,  113;  instruction  in  the  same  class  of  pupils  more  than  one  year  apart 
in  advancement,  113;  objection  to  doctrine  of  the  report,  116 ;  reports  from  com- 
mittee to  investigate  rural-school  problem,  5. 

Writing,  suggestions  relating  to  teaching,  158;  programme  for,  167,  170,  184;  plan  of  a 
course  of  study  in,  172 ;  there  should  l>e  much  written  work  provided  for  tbe  rural 
schools,  106. 

Wyoming,  salaries  paid  teachers  in,  15. 
ZodLOGY,  study  of  domestic  animals,  156. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE 

The  origin  and  preparation  of  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen  have  been  stated  by  its  chairman  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  report  on  pages  7-18. 

The  PRELIMINARY  REPORTS  of  the  three  sub-committees — 
On  the  Training  of  Teachers^  On  the  Correlation  of  Studies  in 
Elementary  Education,  On  the  Organization  of  City  School 
Systems — were  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, at  Cleveland,  and  discussed.  These  preliminary  reports 
have  been  published  in  educational  periodicals. 

During  the  session  of  the  committee,  at  Cleveland,  instruc- 
tions were  given  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  report, 
including  important   extracts  from    letters  by  distinguished 

educators  to  the  sub-committees,  which  make  substantial  and 

* 

valuable  additions  to  the  reports.  The  final,  report,  thus 
completed,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
publication,  under  the  control  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  permanent  form,  at 
a  nominal  cost,  as  the  oflficial  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen. 

After  correspondence  was  had  with  Hon.  William  T.  Har- 
ris, United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  others,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  as  a  companion  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  thus  cover  the  entire  course  of 
instruction  from  the  primary  school  through  a  preparation  for 
college.  Favorable  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its 
publication  in  this  manner ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  any  profit  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  this  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
will  be  credited  to  the  "  Emergency  Fund  "  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  the  conditions  and  purposes  of 
which  fund  are  stated  in  the  resolution  adoijt^d  vjVv^w.  \\.^^ 
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established ;  viz.,  ''  Said  fund  shall  be  subject  to  expenditure 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  accordance  with  votes  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  any  regularly  called  meeting;  and  it 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  deficiencies  of 
income  of  the  Association,  and  for  such  additional  investig^ 
tions  and  publications  as  may  be  determined  by  said  Board 
of  Directors." 

The  permanent  value  of  the  report,  and  its  convenience  for 
ready  reference,  are  greatly  enhanced  by  a  full  index. 

N.  A,  Calkins, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

The  National  Educational  Associatum. 
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COMMITTEE    OF    FIFTEEN 


INTRODUCTION 

To  THE  Department  of  Superintendence 

OF  THE  National  Educational  Association: 

The  undersigned,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  February,  1893,  would  respect^ 
fully  report : 

On  February  22,  1893,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  on  motion 
of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  Ten  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  to  investigate  the  organization  of  school 
systems,  the  coordination  of  studies  in  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  the  training  of  teachers,  with  power  to  organize  sub- 
conterences  on  such  subdivisions  of  these  subjects  as  may  seem 
appropriate,  and  to  report  the  results  of  their  investigations  and 
deliberations  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence. 

Resolved^  That  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
be,  and  hereby  are,  directed  to  make  application  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  an  appro- 
priation of  twenty- five  hundred  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of  the  conferences  which  that  com- 
mittee is  empowered  to  appoint. 

On  February  23  the  Committee  on  Nominations  ap- 
pointed the  following  Committee  of  Ten  : 

Superintendent  William   H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn^  N,  Y,^ 
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chairman  ;  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education ;  Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet,  of 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  Superintendent  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of 
Peoria,  111. ;  Superintendent  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Superintendent  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Superin- 
tendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  State  Super- 
intendent  A.  B.  Poland,  of  New  Jersey ;  Superintendent 
Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations  were  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  so  that  the  committee  became  one  of  fifteen. 
The  names  thus  added  to  the  committee  were  the  following : 
President  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois; 
Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston.  Mass. ;  Superinten- 
dent A.  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  Superintendent  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Superintendent  Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
of  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  application  for  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  committee  was  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  that  body  until  July,  1894,  during  the 
meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  when  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  committee  had  not  been 
idle.  Individual  members  had  been  collecting  information 
and  exchanging  views  by  correspondence.  During  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  held  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  February,  1894,  the  committee  held  two  pro- 
tracted sessions.  At  these  sessions  the  plan  of  work  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  discussed  and  determined.  The  chairman 
was  authorized  to  divide  the  members  of  the  committee  into 
three  sub-committees — one  on  the  training  of  teachers,  one  on 
the  correlation  of  studies  in  elementary  education,  and  one 
on  the  organization  of  city  school  systems. 
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The  sub-committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

The  Training  of  Teachers. — Horace  S.  Tarbell  (chairman), 
Edward  Brooks,  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Newton  C.  Dougherty, 
and  Oscar  H.  Cooper. 

The  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elementary  Education. — Wil- 
liam T.  Harris  (chairman),  James  M.  Greenwood,  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  Lewis  H.  Jones,  and  William  H.  Maxwell. 

The  Organization  of  City  School  Systems. — Andrew  S. 
Draper  (chairman),  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Albert  G.  Lane,  Addi- 
son B.  Poland,  and  W.  B.  Powell. 

The  committee  next  adopted  the  following  lists  of  ques- 
tions, which  the  members  were  directed  to  submit  to  all 
persons  throughout  the  country  whose  opinions  might  be 
considered  as  of  value : 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

1.  What  should  be  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  should  be 
permitted  to  undertake  a  course  of  professional  work  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  requirements  for  scholarship  to  enter  on 
such  a  course  ? 

(d)  English — Grammar,  Historical  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Literature. 

(b)  Mathematics — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

(c)  Botany  and  Zo6logy. 

(d)  Drawing. 

(e)  Music. 
(/)  History. 
ig)  Geography. 
(A)  Physics. 

({)    Chemistry. 

(j)  Foreign  languages — French,  German,  Latin,  Greek. 

{k)   Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

(/)   Mineralogy. 

3.  Should  scholarships  be  determined  by  an  examination,  or 
should  a  high-school  diploma  be  accepted  as  evidence  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter, should  a  four  years'  course  be  required  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  duration  of  the  training-school  course  ? 

5.  What  proportion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  stud3ring 
principles  and  methods  of  education  ?  What  proportion,  to  the 
practice  of  teaching  ? 
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6.  To  what  extent  should  psychology  be  studied,  and  in  what 
way? 

7.  Along  what  lines  should  the  observation  of  children  be  pur- 
sued? 

8.  What  measurements  of  children  should  be  made,  and  what 
apparatus  should  be  required  for  the  purpose? 

9.  In  what  way  should  principles  of  education  be  derived  from 
psychology  and  allied  sciences  ? 

10.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  history  of  education  be 
studied  ?  In  what  way  may  the  history  of  education  be  made  of 
practical  use  to  teachers  ? 

11.  In  what  way  should  the  training  in  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects of  the  common-school  curriculum  be  pursued  ? 

(a)  By  writing  outlines  of  lessons  ? 

(d)  By  giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil  teachers  ? 

(r)  By  the  study  of  books  or  periodicals  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  ? 

(</)  By  lectures  ? 

12.  In  a  model  school,  should  there  be  a  model-teacher  placed 
over  each  class  ?  Or,  should  there  be  a  model-teacher  placed  over 
every  two  classes  ?  Or,  should  the  pupil-teachers  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  teaching  of  all  classes,  under  the  direction  of  a  critic- 
teacher? 

13.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  observing  the  work  of  model- 
teachers  ? 

14.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  criticising  the  practice  work 
of  pupil-teachers  ? 

15.  Should  the  criticism  be  made  by  the  teachers  of  methodology, 
or  by  critic-teachers  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the 
model-teachers  ? 

16.  Should  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  other  than  psychology, 
principles,  methods,  and  history  of  education,  form  any  part  of  the 
work  of  a  normal  or  training  school  ? 

17.  How  should  a  pupil-teacher's  efficiency  be  tested  in  a  train- 
ing school  ? 

18.  On  what  grounds  should  the  diploma  of  a  training  school  be 
issued  ? 

CORRELATION   OF   STUDIES 

I.  Should  the  elementary  course  be  eight  years  and  the  secon- 
dary course  four  years,  as  at  present  ?    Or,  should  the  elementary 
course  be  six  years  and  the  secondary  co\3ii^^  %\y.  ^eats  ? 
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2.  Has  each  of  the  grammar  school  studies — language  (including 
reading,  spelling,  grammar,  composition),  mathematics  (arithmetic, 
algebra,  plane  geometry),  geography,  history,  natural  science  (bot- 
any, zoology,  mineralogy),  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  a  distinct 
pedagogical  value  ?    If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

3.  Should  other  subjects  than  those  enumerated  in  the  second 
question,  such  as  manual  training  (including  sloyd,  sewing,  and 
cooking),  physical  culture,  physics,  music,  physiology  (including  the 
effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics),  Latin,  or  a  modern  language, 
be  taught  in  the  elementary  school  course  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

4.  Should  the  sequence  of  topics  be  determined  by  the  logical 
development  of  the  subject,  or  by  the  child's  power  to  apperceive 
new  ideas  ?  Or,  to  any  extent  by  the  evolutionary  steps  manifested 
by  the  race  ?  If  so,  by  the  evolution  of  the  race  to  which  the  child 
belongs,  or  that  of  the  human  race  ? 

5.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  close  correlation 
of  studies  ? 

(a)    To  prevent  duplication,  eliminate  non-essentials,  and  save  time  and  effort  ? 
{d)    To  develop  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind  ? 
(c)    To  develop  character, — a  purely  ethical  purpose? 

6.  Is  it  possible  on  any  basis  to  correlate  or  unify  all  the  studies 
of  the  elementary  school  ? 

7.  If  not,  may  they  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups,  those  of 
each  group  being  correlated  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  way  of  correlating  the  results  of  work  in  all  the 
groups  ? 

9.  What  should  be  the  length  of  recitation  periods  in  each  year 
of  the  elementary  school  course  ?  What  considerations  should 
determine  the  length  ? 

10.  In  what  year  of  the  course  should  each  of  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  questions  2  and  3  be  introduced,  if  introduced  at  all  ? 

11.  In  making  a  programme,  should  time  be  assigned  for  each 
subject,  or  only  for  the  groups  of  subjects  suggested  in  question  7  ? 

12.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be 
devoted  to  each  subject,  or  each  group  of  subjects  ? 

1 3.  What  topics  may  be  covered  in  each  subject,  or  each  group 
of  subjects  ? 

14.  Should  any  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  be  treated  differ- 
ently for  pupils  who  leave  school  at  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  high  school  ? 

15.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching 
each  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  throughout  the  school  course  ? 
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1 6.  What  considerations  should  determine  the  point  at  which  the 
specialization  of  the  work  of  teachers  should  begin  ? 

17.  On  what  principle  should  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade 
to  grade  be  determined  ?    Who  should  make  the  determination  ? 

CITY   SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

1.  Should  there  be  a  board  of  education,  or  a  commissioner  with 
an  advisory  council  ? 

2.  If  a  commissioner,  should  he  be  elected  by  the  people,  or 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  or  selected  in  some  other  way  ? 

3.  What  should  be  his  powers  and  duties  ? 

4.  If  a  board  of  education,  of  how  many  members  should  it  consist  ? 

5.  Should  the  members  be  elected  or  appointed  ?  From  the  city 
at  large  or  to  represent  districts  ? 

6.  Should  the  members  be  elected  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  great  political  parties,  or  can  any  other  device  be  suggested  to 
eliminate  politics  from  school  administration  ? 

7.  By  what  authority  should  the  superintendent  of  schools  be 
elected  or  appointed  ?  and  for  what  term  ? 

8.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  city  superintendent  €3i 
schools  ? 

9.  Should  the  city  superintendent  owe  his  appointment  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  State  educational  authorities,  and  be  responsible 
to  them  rather  than  to  the  local  authorities  ? 

10.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  authority  to  license  teachers  ? 
To  cancel  licenses  for  cause  ? 

11.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  power  to  appoint  teachers? 
In  whom  the  power  to  discharge  teachers  ? 

12.  Supposing  teachers  appointed  to  a  school,  who  should  have 
'the  power  to  assign  them  to  grades  or  classes  ? 

13.  Should  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  be  intro- 
duced in  determining  promotions  to  positions  of  greater  responsi- 
bility or  emolument  ? 

14.  How  should  the  duties  of  superintendents  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  principals  on  the  other,  in  the  supervision  of  methods  and  o£ 
teaching,  be  defined  ? 

15.  By  whom  should  the  course  of  study  be  made  ? 

16.  By  whom  should  text-books  be  selected  ? 

17.  By  whom  should  promotions  be  made  ? 

18.  By  whom  should  disputes  between  parents  and  the  teaching 
force  be  settled  ? 

ig.  By  whom  should  a  compulsory  ed\3ic»xXoxi\vw  Vi^  ^tvforced  ? 
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It  was  further  decided  that  all  papers  written  in  answer  to 
these  lists  of  questions  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  sub-committees  not  later  than  November  i, 
1894,  and  that  the  chairmen  should  prepare  reports  to  be 
submitted  to  the  full  committee  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
December  of  that  year. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  July  9, 
1894,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  during  the  session  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  that  place.  It  was 
there  determined  that  each  of  the  sub-committee  chairmen 
should  present  the  report  of  his  sub-committee  to  the  De- 
partment  of  Superintendence  at  the  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  February,  1895.  Other  details  were 
arranged,  and  progress  was  reported  in  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing opinions  from  the  experts  invited  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions formulated  by  the  committee. 

On  the  loth  of  December,  1894,  the  committee  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  continued  in  session  four  days,  hold- 
ing three  sessions  each  day.  During  a  small  fraction  of  this 
time  the  sub-committees  met  separately ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  subject  matter  of  each  report  was  discussed  by  the 
full  committee.  All  the  members  were  present  except  Super- 
intendent Powell,  who  was  unfortunately  absent  through 
severe  illness. 

President  Draper  presented  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
organization  of  city  school  systems,  and  Superintendent 
Tarbell  one  on  the  training  of  teachers.  Superintendent  Tar- 
bell's  report  was  adopted  by  the  full  committee  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  President  Draper's  report  also  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  committee,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  School 
Director.  Seven  votes  were  recorded  in  favor  of  that  recom- 
mendation. No  votes  were  recorded  against  it,  though 
several  members  refrained  from  voting.  Subsequently, 
when   the  report  was  submitted  in  its  tvt\^\  s\id.^^>  ?^RNtXi 
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members  signified  their  approval  of  the  entire  report,  and 
signed  it. 

With  regard  to  the  correlation  of  studies,  important  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  developed  in  the  consideration  of 
the  various  propositions  submitted  by  Dr.  Harris  and  by 
other  members  of  the  committee.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
time  the  committee  was  in  session  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  propositions.  While  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  intensity  of  this  discussion  cannot  now  be  conveyed  to 
any  one  who  was  not  present,  a  brief  r/sum/  of  the  leading 
propositions  presented  will  give  some  idea  of  its  scope. 

The  following  propositions  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  full  committee : 

The  civilization  of  the  age — the  environment  into  which  the 
child  is  born — should  determine  the  selection  of  the  objects 
of  study,  to  the  end  that  the  child  may  gain  an  insight  into 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  a  command  over  its  resources 
such  as  is  obtained  by  a  helpful  cooperation  with  his  fellows. 

Psychology  should  determine  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  topics  within  each  branch,  so  as  to  afford  the 
best  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  secure  the 
unfolding  of  those  faculties  in  their  natural  order. 

Language,  as  a  subject  of  study,  has  a  distinct  and  definite 
relation  to  the  introduction  of  the  child  into  the  civilization 
of  his  time,  and  has,  therefore,  a  distinct  pedagogical  value, 
forming  the  true  basis  of  correlating  the  elementary  studies. 

In  correlating  geography  and  history,  the  former  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  latter. 

Instruction  in  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  to  be  taught  at  all  in  the  elementary  school, 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  higher  grades,  but  should  be 
given  in  all  grades  in  connection  with  topics  in  physiology 
and  physical  geography. 

Elementary  geography  should  not  be  taught  as  a  special 
study,  but  the  topics  usually  \ue\uded  utvA^x  \Jcvv&  c^^W^xw  \w 
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the  course  of  study  should  be  incorporated  into  the  course 
of  form  and  nature  study. 
^  The   use   of  good    English,  including  the   correct  use  of 

■*-  technical  terms,  should  be  required  in  all  studies;  all  use 
of  bad  English,  caused  by,  or  significant  of,  confusion  of 
thought,  should  be  corrected  by  securing  the  elucidation 
of  the  thought ;  the  child's  best  efforts  in  speech  should  be 
required  in  all  recitations,  oral  or  written ;  but  solecisms 
should  for  the  most  part  be  corrected  in  the  regular  lan- 
guage lessons. 

The  study  of  English  grammar  should  be  made  subordi- 
nate and  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  English  literature. 
;  Writing,  as  a  special  branch,  should  be  taught  only  through 

the  sixth  year  of  the  course. 

Manual  training  in  wood  and  metals  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  course  for  boys  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years ;  and  sewing  and  cooking  should  be  taught  to  girls — 
the  former  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  the  latter  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

Music  should  be  taught  throughout  the  elementary  course, 
and  the  sight  reading  of  music  should  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  study. 

With  regard  to  the  following  propositions,  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arose: 

Algebra  should,  take  thf  place  of  arithmetic  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  elementary  course.     Rejected. 

Algebra  (not  to  the  exclusion  of  arithmetic)  should  be 
taught  during  one-half  of  the  last  year  of  the  course. 
Adopted  by  a  majority. 
^  Latin  should  be  studied  during  the  eighth  year  instead  of 
English  grammar;  and  English  grammar  should  be  studied 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  years.  Adopted  by  a  majority. 
I  In  the  eighth  year,  an  option  should  be  given  between  Latin 
and  a  modern  language.     Rejected. 

United  States  history  should  be  taken  up  dwivtv^  \>cv^  €\^>Jcv 
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year,  and  should  be  studied  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.     Rejected. 

United  States  history  should  be  studied  for  one  and  a  half 
years.     Adopted  by  a  majority. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  studied 
for  ten  weeks  during  the  last  year  of  the  course.  Adopted 
by  a  majority, 
y  If  the  community  is  at  one  on  the  course  of  study,  all 
pupils  should  take  the  same  branches  of  study,  without  any 
omission.     Adopted  by  a  majority. 

The  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  should  admit 
optional  studies  on  educational  grounds  for  the  good  of  the 
pupil.     Rejected. 
M  Reading  should  be  both  silent  and  oral.     There  should  be 

at  least  four  lines  of  connected  reading,  embracing  literature, 
history,  geography,  and  nature  studies.  Furthermore,  prose 
and  poetry,  of  an  appropriate  character,  should  be  read  to  the 
classes  throughout  the  grades  in  which  pupils  are  too  young 
to  read  such  literature  themselves.     Adopted  by  a  majority. 

Concrete  geometry  should  be  taught  under  the  head  of 
drawing,  and  also  under  the  head  of  mensuration  in  arith- 
metic.    Rejected. 

During  an  eight-year  course  (beginning  with  the  sixth  year 
of  age)  the  following  subjects  should  be  required  from  all 
pupils :  English,  mathematics.  United  States  history  and  Con- 
stitution, drawing,  and  music.  Not  more  than  one  of  the 
following  subjects  should  be  pursued,  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated  above :  Latin,  a  modern  language,  natural  sci- 
ence, manual  training,  or  concrete  geometry.     Rejected. 

Not  more  than  sixty  minutes  of  outside  study  should  be 
required  of  any  elementary  school  pupil.  Adopted  by  a 
majority. 

The  propositions   stated   above  were   discussed   at   great 

length ;  and  Dr.  Harris  was   requested,  in  drawing  up  his 

report,  to  give  expression  to  the  v\tvis  ol  xYve  tcv^YitSX^f  ^\  ^ofc 
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committee  as  gathered  from  these  discussions,  to  discuss  edu- 
cational values,  to  elucidate  various  phases  of  correlation,  and 
to  arrange  a  tabular  view  of  the  elementary  course  of  study 
showing  the  location  of  each  subject  and  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  it. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  Cleveland, 
O.,  on  February  i8,  1895,  when  the  reports  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees were  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

With  regard  to  the  presentation  of  the  reports  to  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  and  with  regard  to  its  pub- 
lication, the  committee,  having  no  publication  fund  at  its 
disposal,  and  wishing  to  spread  the  report  before  the  public 
at  once,  at  its  Washington  meeting  adopted  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  reports  of  the  three  sub-committees  be  read 
by  their  respective  chairmen  before  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence at  Cleveland,  in  February,  1895,  and  published  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  March,  1895  ;  provided  that  the  publishers 
of  the  Review  agree  to  furnish  to  each  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  and  also  to  each  person  appointed  to  discuss  the  report 
before  the  Cleveland  meeting,  a  printed  copy  of  the  report ;  and 
immediately  after  the  meeting  to  send  to  each  educational  journal 
desiring  it  such  a  printed  copy,  with  the  request  that  it  be  pub- 
lished in  as  nearly  complete  a  form  as  possible. 

The  terms  of  this  resolution  were  conveyed  to  the  editor  and 
publishers  of  the  Educational  Review^  and  were  accepted  by 
them.  The  reports  were  read  by  the  three  chairmen  of 
sub-committees  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
at  Cleveland  on  February  19,  20,  and  21,  1895.  The  reports 
were  printed  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Educational  Review. 
Printed  copies  were  furnished  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  and  to  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  dis- 
cuss the  report.  A  copy  was  sent  to  every  educational 
journal  desiring  it,  and  also  to  every  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment who  responded  to  the  public  invitation  to  furnish  his 
name  and  address  lor  the  purpose. 
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As  soon  as  the  reports  were  presented  to  the  Depart* 
ment,  they  became  the  property  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  on  February  21 : 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  the  great  value  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  in  setting  forth  standards,  defining  educa- 
tional values,  and  furnishing  broad  grounds  for  intelligent  deliber- 
ation and  discussion  in  the  future ;  and  that  the  committee  be, 
and  hereby  are,  authorized  to  put  the  report  and  such  dissenting 
opinions  as  they  may  see  fit  to  use  into  form  satisfactory  to  them* 
selves,  and  to  print  the  same  ;  and  that  the  committee  having  per- 
formed this  duty  be  discharged. 

Upon  the  same  subject  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  at  its 
meeting  in  Washington,  on  December  11,  1894,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-committees,  acting  io 
conjunction  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  are 
hereby  authorized  to^^c^ublish  such  papers  as  are  deemed  necessary, 
as  appendices  to  the  general  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  these  two  resolutions  that  the 
present  edition  is  prepared.  In  addition  to  this  historical 
statement,  and  to  the  original  reports  of  the  three  sub-com* 
mittees,  it  contains,  as  appendices,  such  papers  and  parts  of 
papers,  submitted  to  the  sub-committees,  as  were  selected  for 
publication. 

It  is  found  impossible  to  print  all  the  papers  submitted  to 
the  committee.  In  making  selections,  the  design  has  been, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  eliminate  repetitions  and  to  preserve 
all  valuable  ideas. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  Chairman. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  iftqs- 


REPORT  OF  THE 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON   THE  TRAINING  OF 

TEACHERS 

This  report  treats  of  the  training  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  considering  first  that  training  which  should  precede 
teaching  in  elementary  schools.  By  elementary  schools  are 
meant  the  primary  and  grammar  departments  of  graded 
schools,  and  ungraded  or  rural  schools.  5 

That  teachers  are  **  bom,  not  made,"  has  been  so  fully  the 
world's  thought  until  the  present  century  that  a  study  of  sub- 
jects without  any  study  of  principles  or '  \ethods  of  teaching 
has  been  deemed  quite  sufficient.  Modem  educational  thought 
and  modem  practice,  in  all  sections  where  excellent  schools  are  lo 
found,  confirm  the  belief  that  there  is  a  profound  philosophy  on 
which  educational  methods  are  based,  and  that  careful  study  of 
this  philosophy  and  its  application  under  expert  guidance  are 
essential  to  making  fit  the  man  bom  to  teach. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING — ^AGE  AND 

ATTAINMENTS 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  doctrine,  to  which  the  customs  of  15 
our  best  schools  conform,  that  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
should  have  a  secondary  or  high-school  education,  and  that 
teachers  of  high  schools  should  have  a  collegiate  education. 
Your  committee  believe  that  these  are  the  minimum  acquire- 
ments that  can  generally  be  accepted,  that  the  scholarship,  cul-30 
ture,  and  power  gained  by  four  years  oi  sluAy  \xv  ^An^xvsl^  A 
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the  pupils  are  not  too  much  to  be  rightfully  demanded,  and 
that  as  a  rule  no  one  ought  to  become  a  teacher  who  has  not 
the  age  and  attainments  presupposed  in  the  possessor  of  a  high- 
school  diploma.  There  are  differences  in  high  schools,  it  is 
5  true,  and  a  high  school  diploma  is  not  a  fixed  standard  of 
attainment ;  but  in  these  United  States  it  is  one  of  the  most 
definite  and  uniform  standards  that  we  possess,  and  varies  less 
than  college  degrees  vary  or  than  elementary  schools  and  local 
standards  of  culture  vary. 

ID  It  is  of  course  implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  high 
school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  is  known  to  be  a  repu- 
table school,  and  that  its  diploma  is  proof  of  the  completion  of 
a  good  four-years'  course  in  a  creditable  manner.  If  these  con- 
ditions do  not  exist,  careful  examination  is  the  only  recourse. 

15  If  this  condition,  high-school  graduation  or  proof  by  exam- 
ination of  equivalent  scholarship,  be  accepted,  the  questions  of 
the  age  and  attainment  to  be  reached  before  entering  upon 
professional  study  and  training  are  already  settled.  But  if  a 
more  definite  statement  be  desired,  then  it  may  be  said  that 

20  the  candidate  for  admission  to  a  normal  or  training  school 
should  be  eighteen  years  of  age  and  should  have  studied 
English,  mathematics,  and  science  to  the  extent  usually  pur- 
sued in  high  schpols,  should  be  able  to  write  readily,  correctly, 
and  methodically  upon  topics  within  the  teacher's  necessary 

25  range  of  thought  and  conversation,  and  should  have  studied, 
for  two  or  more  years,  at  least  one  language  beside  English. 
Skill  in  music  and  drawing  is  desirable,  particularly  ability  to 
sketch  readily  and  effectively. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  training  of  teachers  may  be  done  in  normal  schools, 
30  normal  classes  in  academies  and  high  schools,  and  in  city  train- 
ing schools.  To  all  these  the  general  term  "  training  schools" 
will  be  applied.  Those  instructed  in  these  schools  will,  be 
called  pupils  while  engaged  in  professional  study,  and  pupil- 
teachers  or  teachers-in-training  while  in  practice-teaching  pre- 
SSpsLratory  to  graduation.    TeacYvets  viViosfc  >no\Vl  \s  to  be  observed 
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by  pupil-teachers  will  be  called  model-teachers ;  teachers  in 
charge  of  pupil-teachers  during  their  practice  work  will  be 
called  critic-teachers.  In  some  institutions  model-teachers 
and  critic-teachers  are  the  same  persons.  The  studies  usu- 
ally pursued  in  academies  and  high  schools  will  be  termed  5 
academic,  and  those  post-academic  studies  to  be  pursued  be- 
fore or  during  practice-teaching  as  a  preparation  therefor  will 
be  termed  orofessional. 

ACADEMIC  STUDIES 

Whether  academic  studies  have  any  legitimate  place  in  a 
normal  or  training  school  is  a  question  much  debated.  It  can- 10 
not  be  supposed  that  your  committee  can  settle  in  a  paragraph 
a  question  upon  which  many  essays  have  been  written,  many 
speeches  delivered,  and  over  which  much  controversy  has 
been  waged.  . 

If  training  schools  are  to  be  distinguished  from  other  sec- 15 
ondary  schools  they  must  do  a  work  not  done  in  other  schools. 
So  far  as  they  teach  common  branches  of  study  they  are  doing 
what  other  schools  are  doing,  and  have  small  excuse  for  ex- 
istence ;  but  it  may  be  granted  that  methods  can  practically  be 
taught  only  as  to  subjects,  that  the  study  done  in  professional  20 
schools  may  so  treat  of  the  subjects  of  study,  not  as  objects 
to  be  acquired,  but  as  objects  to  be  presented,  that  their  treat- 
ment shall  be  wholly  professional. 

One  who  is  to  teach  a  subject  needs  to  know  it  as  a  whole 
made  up  of  related  and  subordinate  parts,  and  hence  must  25 
study  it  by  a  method  that  will  give  this  knowledge.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  press  the  argument  that  many  pupils  enter  normal 
and  training  schools  with  such  slight  preparation  as  to  require 
instruction  in  academic  subjects.  The  college  with  a  prepara- 
tory department  is,  as  a  rule,  an  institution  of  distinctly  lower  30 
grade  than  one  without  such  a  department.  Academic  work 
in  normal  schools  that  is  of  the  nature  of  preparation  for 
professional  work,  lowers  the  standard  and  perhaps  the  useful- 
ness of  such  a  school ;  but  academic  work  done  as  a  means  of 
illustrating  or  enforcing  professional  truth  has  its  i^lac^  vw.  'd.Vk 
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professional  school  as  in  effect  a  part  of  the  professional  work. 
Professional  study  differs  widely  from  academic  study.  In 
the  one,  a  science  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  studying 
mind  ;  in  the  other,  in  reference  to  its  principles  and  applica;- 
5  tions.  The  aim  of  one  kind  of  study  is  power  to  apply ;  of  the 
other,  power  to  present.  The  tendency  of  the  one  is  to  bring 
the  learner  into  sympathy  with  the  natural  world,  of  the  other 
with  the  child  world.  How  much  broader  becomes  the  teacher 
who  takes  both  the  academic  and  the  professional  view !     He 

ID  who  learns  that  he  may  know  and  he  who  learns  that  he  may 
teach  are  standing  in  quite  different  mental  attitudes.  One 
works  for  knowledge  of  subject-matter;  the  other  that  his 
knowledge  may  have  due  organization,  that  he  may  bring  to 
consciousness  the  apperceiving  ideas  by  means  of  which  matter 

15  and  method  may  be  suitably  conjoined. 

How  to  study  is  knowledge  indispensable  to  knowing  how 
to  teach.  The  method  of  teaching  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
teaching.  The  attitude  of  a  pupil  in  a  training  school  must 
be  that  of  a  learner  whose  mental  stores  are  expanding,  who 

20  faces  the  great  world  of  knowledge  with  the  purpose  to  survey 
a  portion  of  it.  If  we  insist  upon  a  sufficient  preparation  for 
admission,  the  question  of  what  studies  to  pursue  and  espe- 
cially the  controversy  between  professional  and  academic  work 
will  be  mainly  settled. 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

35  Professional  training  comprises  two  parts :  {a)  The  science 
of  teaching,  and  (b)  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  the  science  of  teaching dive  included:    (i)  Psychology  as 

a  basis  for  principles  and  methods ;   (2)  Methodology  as  a 

guide  to  instruction ;  (3)  School  economy,  which  adjusts  the 

30 conditions  of  work;  and  (4)  History  of  education,  which  g^iyes 

breadth  of  view. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  best  gained:  (i)  by  observation  of 
good  teaching ;  (2)  by  practice-teaching  under  criticism. 

RELATIVE  TIME 

The  existence  and  impottaxve^  oi  tajcVi  o(  these  elements  in 
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the  training  of  teachers  are  generally  acknowledged.  Their 
order  and  proportionate  treatment  give  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion.  Some  would  omit  the  practice  work  entirely,  launch- 
ing the  young  teacher  upon  independent  work  directly  from 
her  pupilage  in  theory.  Others,  and  much  the  greater  number,  5 
advise  some  preparation  in  the  form  of  guided  experience  be- 
fore the  training  be  considered  complete.  These  vary  greatly 
in  their  estimate  of  the  proportionate  time  to  be  g^iven  to 
practice  during  training.  The  answers  to  the  question,  "  What 
proportion  ?  "  which  your  committee  has  received,  range  from  10 
one-sixteenth  to  two-thirds  as  the  proportion  of  time  to  be 
given  to  practice.  The  greater  number,  however,  advocate  a 
division  of  time  about  equal  between  theory  and  practice. 

The  normal  schools  incline  to  the  smallest  proportion  for 
practice-teaching,  the  city  training-schools  to  the  largest.     It  15 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  city  training-schools 
are  a  close  continuation,  usually,  of  high  schools,  and  that  the 
high-school  courses  give  a  more  uniform  and  probably  a  more 
adequate  preparation  than  the  students  entering  normal  schools 
have  usually  had.   Their  facilities  for  practice-teaching  are  much  20 
greater  than  normal  schools  can  secure,  and  for  this  reason  also 
practice  is  made  relatively  more  important.     As  to  the  relative 
merits  of  city  training-schools  and  normal  schools,  your  com- 
mittee does  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion ;  the  conditions  of 
education  demand  the  existence  of  both,  and  both  are  necessities  25 
of  educational  advancement.     It  is  important  to  add,  however, 
that  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  not  less  than  half  of 
the  time  spent  under  training  by  the  apprentice-teacher  should 
be  griven  to  observation  and  practice,  and  that  this  practice  in 
its  conditions  should  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  the  work  she  50 
will  later  be  required  to  do  independently. 

SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING — PSYCHOLOGY 

The  laws  of  apperception  teach  that  one  is  ready  to  appre- 
hend new  truth  most  readily  when  he  has  already  established 
a  considerable  and  well-arranged  body  of  ideas  thereon. 

Suggestion,  observation,  and  reflection  are  each  most  fruit- ^s 
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ful  when  a  foundation  of  antecedent  knowledge  has  been  pro- 
vided. Hence  your  committee  recommends  that  early  in  their 
course  of  study  teachers  in  training  assume  as  true  the  well- 
known  facts  of  psychology  and  the  essential  principles  of 
5  education,  and  make  their  later  study  and  practice  in  the  light 
of  these  principles.  These  principles  thus  become  the  norm 
of  educational  thought,  and  their  truth  is  continually  demon- 
strated by  subsequent  experience.  From  this  time  theory 
and   practice    should    proceed  together  in  mutual  aid  and 

lo  support. 

Most  fundamental  and  important  of  the  professional  studies 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  one  intending  to  teach  is  psy- 
chology. This  study  should  be  pursued  at  two  periods  of  the 
training-school  course,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  its 

15  principles  should  be  appealed  to  daily  when  not  formally 
studied.  The  method  of  study  should  be  both  deductive  and 
inductive.  The  terminology  should  be  early  learned  from 
a  suitable  text-book,  and  significance  given  to  the  terms  by 
introspection,  observation,  and  analysis.     Power  of  introspec- 

2otion  should  be  gained,  guidance  in  observation  should  be 
given,  and  confirmation  of  psychological  principles  should  be 
sought  on  every  hand.  The  habit  of  thinking  analytically  and 
psychologically  should  be  formed  by  every  teacher.  At  the 
close  of  the  course  a  more  profound  and  more  completely 

25  inductive  study  of  physiological  psychology  should  be  made. 
In  this  way,  a  tendency  to  investigate  should  be  encouraged  or 
created. 

STUDY  OF  CHILDREN 

Modem  educational  thought  emphasizes  the  opinion  that 
the  child,  not  the  subject  of  study,  is  the  guide  to  the  teacher's 

30 efforts.  To  know  the  child  is  of  paramount  importance.  How 
to  know  the  child  must  be  an  important  item  of  instruction  to 
the  teacher  in  training.  The  child  must  be  studied  as  to  his 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition.  Is  he  in  good  health  ? 
Are  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  normal,  or  in  what  degree 

3S abnormal  ?    What  is  his  temperament  ?    Which  of  his  faculties 
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seem  weak  or  dormant?  Is  he  eye-minded  or  ear-minded? 
What  are  his  powers  of  attention  ?  What  are  his  likes  and 
dislikes?  How  far  is  his  moral  nature  developed,  and  what 
are  its  tendencies?  By  what  tests  can  the  degree  of  difference 
between  bright  and  dull  children  be  estimated  ?  5 

To  study  effectively  and  observingly  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions respecting  children,  is  a  high  art.  No  common-sense 
power  of  discerning  human  nature  is  sufficient ;  though 
common  sense  and  sympathy  go  a  long  way  in  such  study. 
Weighing,  measuring,  elaborate  investigation  requiring  appa-  lo 
ratus  and  laboratory  methods,  are  for  experts,  not  teachers 
in  training.  Above  all,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the 
child  is  to  be  studied  as  a  personality  and  not  as  an  object  to 
be  weighed  or  analyzed. 

METHODOLOGY 

A  part  of  the  work  under  this  head  must  be  a  study  of  the  15 
mental  and  moral  effects  of  different  methods  of  teaching  and 
examination,  the  relative  value  of  individual  and  class  instruc- 
tion at  different  periods  of  school  life  and  in  the  study  of  dif- 
ferent branches.    The  art  of  questioning  is  to  be  studied  in  its 
foundation   principles  and   by  the   illustration   of    the    best  20 
examples.     Some   review  of  the   branches  which  are  to  be 
taught  may  be  made,  making  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  them 
ready  and  distinct  as  to  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
subject  to  one  another  and  of  the  whole  to  kindred  subjects. 
These  and  many  such  subjects  should  be  discussed  in  the  class  25 
in  pedagogy,  investigation  should  be  begun,  and  the  lines  on 
which  it  can  be  followed  should  be  distinctly  laid  down. 

The  laws  of  psychology,  or  the  capabilities  and  methods  of 
mind-activity,  are  themselves  the  fundamental  laws  of  teach- 
ing, which  is  the  act  of  exciting  normal  and  profitable  mind- 30 
action.  Beyond  these  fundamental  laws,  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation are  to  be  derived  inductively.  These  inductions  when 
brought  to  test  will  be  found  to  be  rational  inferences  from 
psychological  laws  and  thus  founded  upon  and  explained  by 
them*  «e 
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SCHOOL  ECONOMY 

School  economy,  though  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the 
teacher's  training,  can  be  best  studied  by  the  teacher  of  some 
maturity  and  experience,  and  is  of  more  value  in  the  equipment 
of  secondary  than  of  elementary  teachers.  Only  its  outlines 
S  and  fundamental  principles  should  be  studied  in  the  ordinary 
training-school. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Breadth  of  mind  consists  in  the  power  to  view  facts  and 

.  opinions  from  the  standpoints  of  others.  It  is  this  truth  which 
makes  the  study  of  history  in  a  full,  appreciative  way  so  influ- 

loential  in  giving  mental  breadth.  This  general  advantage  the 
history  of  education  has  in  still  larger  degree,  because  our  in- 
terest  in  the  views  and  experiences  of  those  engaged  like  us  in 
training  the  young,  enables  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  their 
thoughts  and  purposes  than  we  could  into  those  of  the  warrior 

15  or  ruler.  From  the  efforts  of  the  man  we  imagine  his  surround- 
ings, which  we  contrast  with  our  own.  To  the  abstract  element 
of  theoretical  truth  is  added  the  warm  human  interest  we  feel 
in  the  hero,  the  generous  partisan  of  truth.  The  history  of 
education  is  particularly  full  of  examples  of  noble  purpose,  ad- 

2ovanced  thought,  and  moral  heroism.  It  is  inspiring  to  fill  our 
minds  with  these  human  ideals.  We  read  in  the  success  of  the 
unpractical  Pestalozzi  the  award  made  to  self-sacrifice,  sym- 
pathy, and  enthusiasm  expended  in  giving  application  to  a  vital 
truth. 

35  But  with  enthusiasm  for  ideals  history  gives  us  caution, 
warns  us  against  the  moving  of  the  pendulum,  and  gives  us 
points  of  departure  from  which  to  measure  progress.  It  gives 
us  courage  to  attack  difficult  problems.  It  shows  which  the 
abiding  problems  are — those  that  can  be  solved  only  by  wait- 

3oing,  and  not  tossed  aside  by  a  supreme  effort.  It  shows  us  the 
progress  of  the  race,  the  changing  ideals  of  the  perfect  man, 
and  the  means  by  which  men  have  sought  to  realize  these 
ideals.  We  can  from  its  study  better  answer  the  question, 
What  is  education,  what  may  \t  accomplish,  and  how  may  its 
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ideals  be  realized  ?  It  gives  the  evolution  of  the  present  and 
explains  anomalies  in  our  work.  And  yet  the  history  of  edu- 
cation is  not  a  subject  to  be  treated  extensively  in  a  training 
school.  All  but  the  outlines  may  better  be  reserved  for  later 
professional  reading.  5 

TRAINING  IN  TEACHING 

Training  to  teach  requires  (i)  schools  for  observation,  and 
(2)  schools  for  practice. 

Of  necessity,  these  schools  must  be  separate  in  purpose  and 
in  organization.  A  practice  school  cannot  be  a  model  school. 
The  pupil-teachers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  10 
best  models  of  the  teaching  art ;  and  the  manner,  methods,  and 
devices  of  the  model-teacher  should  be  noted,  discussed,  and 
referred  to  the  foundation  principles  on  which  they  rest. 
Allowable  modifications  of  this  observed  work  may  be  sug- 
gested  by  the  pupil-teacher  and  approved  by  the  teacher  in  15 
charge. 

There  should  be  selected  certain  of  the  best  teachers  in  reg- 
ular school  work  whom  the  pupil-teachers  may  be  sent  to 
observe.  The  pupil-teachers  should  take  no  part  in  the  school 
work  nor  cause  any  change  therein.  They  should,  however,  20 
be  told  in  advance  by  the  teacher  what  purpose  she  seeks  to 
accomplish.  This  excites  expectation  and  brings  into  con- 
sciousness the  apperceiving  ideas  by  which  the  suggestions  of 
the  exercise,  as  they  develop,  may  be  seized  and  assimilated. 

At  first  these  visits  should  .be  made  in  company  with  their  25 
teacher  of  methods,  and  the  work  of  a  single  class  in  one  sub- 
ject should  be  first  observed.  After  such  visits  the  teacher  of 
methods  in  the  given  subject  should  discuss  with  the  pupil- 
teachers  the  work  observed.  The  pupil-teachers  should  first 
describe  the  work  they  have  seen  and  specify  the  excellences  30 
noted,  and  tell  why  these  things  are  commendable  and  upon 
what  laws  of  teaching  they  are  based.  Next  the  pupil-teachers 
should  question  the  teacher  of  methods  as  to  the  cause,  pur- 
pose, or  influence  of  things  noted,  and  matters  of  doubtful 
propriety— if  there  be  such — should   be   considered.     Thenar 
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the  teacher  in  turn  should  question  her  pupil-teachers  as  to 
matters  that  seem  to  have  escaped  their  notice,  as  to  the 
motive  of  the  ijiodel-teacher,  as  to  the  reason  for  the  order  of 
treatment,  or  form  of  question,  wherein  lay  the  merit  of  her 
5  method,  the  secret  of  her  power.  When  pupil-teachers  have 
made  such  observations  several  times,  with  several  teachers  and 
in  several  subjects,  the  broader  investigation  maybe  made  as  to 
the  organization  of  one  of  the  model  rooms,  its  daily  programme 
of  recitations  and  of  study,  the  methods  of  discipline,  the  relar 

lotions  between  pupils  and  teacher,  the  "school  spirit,"  the 
school  movements,  and  class  progress.  This  work  should  be 
done  before  teaching  groups  or  classes  of  pupils  is  attempted, 
and  should  form  an  occasional  exercise  during  the  period  of 
practice-teaching  as  a  matter  of  relief  and  inspiration.     If  an 

15  artist  requires  the  suggestive  help  of  a  good  example  that  stirs 
his  own  originality,  why  should  not  a  teacher  ? 

THE   PRACTICE-SCHOOL 

During  the  course  in  methodology  certain  steps  closely  pre- 
paratory to  practice-teaching  may  be  taken,  i.  The  pupil- 
teacher  may  analyze  the  topic  to  be  taught,  noting  essentials 

20  and  incidentals,  seeking  the  connections  of  the  subject  with 
the  mental  possessions  of  the  pupils  to  be  considered  and  the 
sequences  from  these  points  of  contact  to  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  under  instruction.  2.  Next,  plans  of  lessons  may  be 
prepared  and  series  of  questions  for  teaching  the  given  sub- 

25Ject.  3.  Giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil-teachers  leads  to 
familiarity  with  the  mechanism  of  class  work,  such  as  calling, 
directing,  and  dismissing  classes,  gives  the  beginner  ease  and 
self-confidence,  leads  to  careful  preparation  of  lessons,  gives 
skill  in  asking  questions  and  in  the  use  of  apparatus. 

30  The  practice-teaching  should  be  in  another  school,  prefera- 
bly in  a  different  building,  and  should  commence  with  group- 
teaching  in  a  recitation  room  apart  from  the  schoolroom. 
Actual  teaching  of  small  groups  of  children  gives  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  the  child-mind  in  its  efforts  at  reception  and 
JS  assimilation  of  new  ideas,  and  s\\o\vs  \\\^  tcvodv^c'a.tvous  in  lesson 
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plans  that  must  be  made  to  adapt  the  subject  matter  to  the 
child's  tastes  and  activities.  But  the  independent  charge  for 
a  considerable  time  of  a  schoolroom  with  a  full  quota  of 
pupils,  the  pupil-teacher  and  the  children  being  much  of  the 
time  the  sole  occupants  of  the  room — in  short,  the  realization  5 
of  ordinary  school  conditions,  with  the  opportunity  to  go  for 
advice  to  a  friendly  critic,  is  the  most  valuable  practice ;  and 
no  practice  short  of  this  can  be  considered  of  great  value 
except  as  preparation  for  this  chief  form  of  preparatory 
practice.  All  this  work  should  have  its  due  proportion  only,  10 
or  evil  may  result.  For  example,  lesson  plans  tend  to  formal- 
ism, to  self-conceit,  to  work  in  few  and  narrow  lines,  to  study 
of  subjects  rather  than  of  pupils ;  lessons  to  fellow-pupils 
make  one  self-conscious,  hinder  the  growth  of  enthusiasm  in 
work,  and  are  entirety  barren  if  carried  beyond  a  very  fewi$ 
exercises;  teaching  groups  of  children  for  considerable  time 
unfits  the  teacher  for  the  double  burden  of  discipline  and 
instruction,  to  bear  both  of  which  simultaneously  and  easily  is 
the  teacher's  greatest  difficulty  and  most  essential  power. 

A  critic-teacher  should  be  appointed  to  the  oversight  ofao 
two  such  pupil-teachers,  each  in  charge  of  a  schoolroom.     The 
critic  may  also  supervise  one  or  more  teachers  practicing  for 
brief  periods  daily  with  groups  of  children. 

The   pupil-teachers  are  now  to  emphasize  practice  rather 
than  theory,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  one  who  regards  25 
the  interests  of  the  children  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the 
teacher-in-training.     The  critic  must  admit  the  principles  of 
education  and   general   methods  taught  by  the   teacher  of 
methodology,  but  she  may  have  her  own  devices  and  even 
special  methods  that  need  not  be  those  of  the  teacher  of  30 
methodology.     No  harm  will  come  to  the  teachers-in-training 
if  they  learn  that  principles  must  be  assented  to  by  all,  but 
that  methods  may  bear  the  stamp  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher ;  that  all  things  must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  ^ 
view  of  their  effect  upon  the  pupils ;  the  critic  maintaining  the  3S 
claims  of  the  children,  the  teacher  of  methods  conforming  to 
the  laws  of  mind  and  the  science  of  the  subjects  taught.    T\v^ 
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critics  must  teach  for  their  pupil-teachers  and  show  in  action 
the  justness  of  their  suggestions.    In  this  sense  they  are  model- 
teachers  as  well  as  critics. 
The  critic  should  at  the  close  of  school  meet  her  pupil- 
5  teachers  for  a  report  of  their  experiences  through  the  day : 
What  they  have  attempted,  how  they  have  tried  to  do  it,  why 
they  did  so,  and  what  success  they  gained.    Advice  as  to 
overcoming  difficulties,  encouragement  under  trial,  caution  if 
need  be,  help  for  the  work  of  to-morrow,  occupy  the  hour, 
lo  Above  all,  the  critic  should  be  a  true  friend,  a  womanly 
and  cultivated  woman,  and  an  inspiring  companion,  whose 
presence  is  helpful  to  work  and  improving  to  personality. 

LENGTH  OF  TRAINING-SCHOOL  COURSE 

There  are  three  elements  which  determine  the  time  to  be 
spent  in  a  training  school — the  time  given  to  academic  studies, 

15  the  time  given  to  professional  studies,  and  the  time  given  to 
practice.  The  sum  of  these  periods  will  be  the  time  required 
for  the  training  course.  Taking  these  in  the  inverse  order,  let 
us  consider  how  much  time  is  required  for  practice  work  with 
pupils.    The  time  given  to  lesson  outlines  and  practice  with 

20  fellow  pupil-teachers  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  profes- 
sional study  rather  than  of  practice-teaching.  The  period  of 
practice  with  pupils  must  not  be  too  short,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  pupils  or  of  the  teachers-in-training. 
An  effort  is  usually  made  to  counteract  the  effect  upon  the 

25  children  of  a  succession  of  crude  efforts  of  teachers  beginning 
practice  by  strengthening  the  teaching  and  supervision  through 
the  employment  of  a  considerable  number  of  model  and  super- 
visory teachers,  and  by  dividing  the  pupils  into  small  groups 
so  that  much  individual  work  can  be  done.    These  arrange- 

30  ments,  while  useful  for  their  purpose,  destroy  to  a  considerable 

degree  the  usual  conditions  under  which  school  work  is  to  be 

done  and  tend  to  render  the  teachers-in-training  formal  and 

imitative. 

The  practice  room  should  be,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ordinaiy 

3S  school,  with  the  difficulties  and  TesipoTvs\\AV\\\^%llv^.t  will  be  met 
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later.  The  responsibility  for  order,  discipline,  progress,  records, 
reports,  communication  with  parents  and  school  authorities, 
must  fall  fully  upon  the  young  teacher,  who  has  a  friendly  as- 
sistant to  whom  she  can  go  for  advice  in  the  person  of  a  wise 
and  experienced  critic,  not  constantly  at  hand,  but  constantly  $ 
within  reach. 

Between  the  critic  and  the  teacher-in-training  there  should 
exist  the  most  cordial  and  familiar  relations.  These  relations 
are  based  on  the  one  hand  upon  an  appreciation  of  wisdom  and 
kindness,  on  the  other,  upon  an  appreciation  of  sincerity  and  10 
effort.  The  growth  of  such  relations,  and  the  fruitage  which 
follows  their  growth,  require  time.  A  half-year  is  not  too 
long  to  be  allotted  for  them.  During  this  half-year  experience, 
self-confidence  and  growth  in  power  have  been  gained ;  but  the 
pupil-teacher  is  still  not  ready  to  be  set  aside  to  work  out  her  15 
own  destiny.  At  this  point  she  is  just  ready  for  marked  ad- 
vance, which  should  be  helped  and  guided.  To  remain  longer 
with  her  critic  friend  may  cause  imitation  rather  than  inde- 
pendence, may  lead  to  contentment  and  cessation  of  growth. 
She  should  now  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  a  second  critic  of  ao 
a  different  personality,  but  of  equal  merit.  The  new  critic  is 
bound  by  her  duty  and  her  ambition  to  see  that  the  first  half 
year's  advancement  is  maintained  in  the  second.  The  pupil- 
teacher  finds  that  excellence  is  not  all  upon  one  model.  The 
value  of  individuality  impresses  her.  She  gains  a  view  of  solid  2$ 
principles  wrapped  in  diverse  characteristics.  Her  own  indi- 
viduality rises  to  new  importance,  and  the  elements  of  a 
growth  not  at  once  to  be  checked  start  up  within  her.  For 
the  care  of  the  second  critic  a  second  half  year  must  be  allowed, 
which  extends  the  practice  work  with  pupils  through  an  entire  30 
school  year.  For  the  theoretical  work  a  year  is  by  general 
experience  proven  sufficient.  The  ideal  training  course  is, 
then,  one  of  two  years*  length. 

Provision  for  the  extended  practice  which  is  here  recom- 
mended  can  be  made  only  by  city  training-schools  and  by  35 
iiormal  schools  having  connection  with  the  schools  of  a  city. 
To  set  apart  a  building  of  several  rooms  as  a  school  o(^t^.ct^Ki^ 
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will  answer  the  purpose  only  when  there  are  very  few  teachers 
in  training.  In  order  to  give  each  pupil-teacher  a  year  of 
practice  the  number  of  practice  rooms  must  equal  the  number 
of  teachers  to  be  graduated  annually  from  the  training  school, 
5  be  the  number  ten,  or  fifty,  or  five  hundred.  In  any  con- 
siderable city  a  school  for  practice  will  not  suffice ;  many 
schools  for  practice  must  be  secured.  This  can  be  done  by 
selecting  one  excellent  teacher  in  each  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  school  buildings,  and  making  her  a  critic-teacher,  giving  her 

lo  charge  of  two  schoolrooms,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  pupil- 
teacher  for  training. 

This  insures  that  the  teaching  shall  be  done  as  nearly  as 
may  be  under  ordinary  conditions,  brings  the  pupil-teachers  at 
once  into  the  general  body  of  teachers,  makes  the  corps  of 

15  critics  a  leaven  of  zeal,  and  good  teaching  scattered  among 
the  schools.  This  body  of  critics  will  uplift  the  schools. 
More  capable  in  the  beginning  than  the  average  teacher,  led 
to  professional  study,  ambitious  for  the  best  things,  they  make 
greater  progress  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  are  suffi- 

locient  in  themselves  to  inspire  the  general  body  of  teachers. 
For  the  sake  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and  the  children,  too,  this 
plan  is  best.  Its  economy  also  will  readily  be  apparent.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  for  several  years  in  the  schools  of  Provi- 
dence,  with  results  fully  equal  to  those  herein  claimed. 

TESTS  OF  SUCCESS 

25  The  tests  of  success  in  practice-teaching  are  in  the  main 
those  to  be  applied  to  all  teaching.  Do  her  pupils  grow  more 
honest,  industrious,  polite?  Do  they  admire  their  teacher? 
Does  she  secure  obedience  and  industry  only  while  demanding 
it,  or  has  she  influence  that  reaches  beyond  her  presence  ?     Do 

30 her  pupils  think  well  and  talk  well?  As  to  the  teacher  her- 
self :  Has  she  sympathy  and  tact,  self-reliance  and  originality, 
breadth  and  intensity?  Is  she  systematic,  direct,  and  business- 
like ?  Is  she  courteous,  neat  in  person  and  in  work  ?  Has  she 
discernment  of  character  and  a  just  standard  of  requirement 
3$  and  attainment  ? 
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These  are  some  of  the  questions  one  must  answer  before  he 
pronounces  any  teacher  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Admission  to  a  training  school  assumes  that  the  pupil  has 
good  health,  good  scholarship,  good  sense,  good  ability,  and 
devotion  to  the  work  of  teaching.     If  all  these  continue  to  be  5 
exhibited  in  satisfactory  degree  and  the  pupil  goes  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  and  practice,  the  diploma  of  the 
school  should  naturally  mark  the  completion  of  this  work.     If 
it  appears  on  acquaintance  that  a  serious  mistake  has  been 
made  in  estimating  any  of  these  elements,  then,  so  soon  as  the  10 
mistake  is  fairly  apparent  and  is  probably  a  permanent  condi- 
tion, the  pupil  should  be  requested  to  withdraw  from  the  work. 
This  is  not  a  case  where  the  wheat  and  the  tares  should  grow 
together  until  the  harvest  at  graduation  day  or  the  examination 
preceding  it.     With  such  a  foundation  continually  maintained,  15 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  conquer  success  for  each  pupil. 

Teaching  does  not  require  genius.  Indeed  genius,  in  the 
sense  of  erratic  ability,  is  out  of  place  in  the  teacher's  chair. 
Most  good  teachers  at  this  cl6se  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
made,  not  born;  made  from  good  material  well  fashioned. ao 
There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  some  idiosyncrasy  of  char- 
acter, not  readily  discovered  until  the  test  is  made,  may  rise 
between  the  prospective  teacher  and  her  pupils,  making  her 
influence  over  them  small  or  harmful.  Such  a  defect,  if  it 
exist,  will  appear  during  the  practice-teaching,  and  the  critic  25 
will  discover  it.  This  defect,  on  its  first  discovery,  should  be 
plainly  pointed  out  to  the  teacher-in-training  and  her  efforts 
should  be  joined  with  those  of  the  critic  in  its  removal. 

If  this  effort  be  a  failure  and  the  defect  be  one  likely  to 
liarm  the  pupils  hereafter  to  be  taught,  then  the  teacher-in- 30 
training  should  be  informed  and  requested  to  withdraw  from 
the  school.  There  should  be  no  test  at  the  close  of  the  school 
course  to  determine  fitness  for  graduation.  Graduation  should 
find,  the  teacher  serious  in  view  of  her  responsibilities,  hopeful 
because  she  has  learned  how  success  is  to  be  attained,  inspired  35 
with  the  belief  that  growth  in  herself  and  in  her  pupils  is  the 
great  demand  and  the  great  reward. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Perhaps   one-sixth    of   the    great    body  of  public   school 

teachers  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  secondary  work 

and  in  supervision.     These  arc  the  leading  teachers.     They 

give  educational  tone  to  communities,  as  well  as  inspiration  to 

5  the  body  of  teachers. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  they  be  imbued  with  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  springing  from  sound  professional  culture.  The 
very  difficult  and  responsible  positions  that  they  fill  demand 
ripe  scholarship,  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  an  intimate 
lo  knowledge  of  the  period  of  adolescence,  which  Rousseau  so 
aptly  styles  the  second  birth. 

The  elementary  schools  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
masses.  Our  secondary  schools  educate  our  social  and  busi- 
ness  leaders.  The  careers  of  our  college  graduates  who  mainly 
IS  fill  the  important  places  in  professional  and  political  life  are 
determined  largely  by  the  years  of  secondary  training.  The 
college  or  university  gives  expansion  and  finish,  the  secondary 
school  gives  character  and  direction. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  superintendents  of  public 

20  schools  are  largely  taken  from  the  ranks  of  secondary  teachers, 

and  that  the  scholarship,  qualities,  and  training  required  for 

the  one  class  are  nearly  equivalent  to  that  demanded  for  the 

other. 

Our  high  schools,  too,  are  the  source  of  supply  for  teachers 
25  in  elementary  schools.     Hence  the  pedagogic  influences  ex- 
erted in  the  high  school  should  lead  to  excellence  in  elemen- 
tary teaching. 

The  superintendent  who  with  long  foresight  looks  to  the 
improvement  of  his  schools  will  labor  earnestly  to  improve 
30  and  especially  to  professionalize  the  teaching  in  his  high 
school.  The  management  which  makes  the  high  school  an 
independent  portion  of  the  school  system,  merely  attached 
and  loftily  superior,  which  limits  the  supervision  and  influence 
of  the  superintendent  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  is 
55  short-sighted  and  destruclwe. 
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There  ought  also  to  be  a  place  and  a  plan  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  normal  schools.  The  great  body  of  normal 
and  training  schools  in  the  United  States  are  secondary 
schools.  Those  who  are  to  teach  in  these  schools  need  broad 
scholarship,  thorough  understanding  of  educational  problems,  5 
and  trained  experience.  To  put  into  these  schools  teachers 
whose  scholarship  is  that  of  the  secondary  school  and  whose 
training  is  that  of  the  elementary  is  to  narrow  and  depress 
rather  than  broaden  and  elevate. 

If  college  graduates  are  put  directly  into  teaching  without  10 
special  study  and  training,  they  will  teach  as  they  have  been 
taught.    The   methods  of  college  professors  are  not  in  all 
cases  the  best,  and,  if  they  were,  high  school  pupils  are  not  to 
he  taught  nor  disciplined  as  college  students  are.    High  school 
teaching  and  discipline  can  be  that  neither  of  the  grammar  15 
school  nor  of  the  college,  but  is  sui generis.    To  recognize  this 
truth   and   the   special  differences  is  vital  to  success.     This 
recognition  comes  only  from  much  experience  at  great  loss 
and  partial  failure,  or  by  happy  intuition  not  usually  to  be 
expected,  or  by  definite   instruction  and   directed   practice.  20 
Success  in  teaching  depends  upon  conformity  to  principles, 
and  these  principles  are  not  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of 
every  educated  person. 

These  considerations  and  others  are  the  occasion  of  a  grow- 
ing  conviction,  widespread  in  this  land,  that  secondary  teachers  25 
should  be  trained  for  their  work  even  more  carefully  than  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  trained.  This  conviction  is  manifested 
in  the  efforts  to  secure  normal  schools  adapted  to  training 
teachers  for  secondary  schools,  notably  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  and  in  the  numerous  professorships  of  pedagogy  30 
established  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  in  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  in  several 
essential  respects  the  same  as  that  for  teachers  of  elementary 
schools.     Both  demand  scholarship,  theory,  and  practice.    The  35 
degree  of  scholarship  required  for  secondary  teachers  is  by 
common  consent  fixed  at  a  collegiate  education,    ^o  Qt\&-^— 
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with  rare  exceptions — should  be  employed  to  teach  in  a  high 
school  who  has  not  this  fundamental  preparation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  work  of  theo- 
retical instruction  for  secondary  teachers.    The  able  men  at  the 
5  head  of  institutions  and  departments  designed  for  such  work 
neither  need  nor  desire  advice  upon  this  matter.    And  yet  for 
the  purposes  of  this  report  it  may  be  allowable  to  point  out  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  a  secondary  training  school. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  two  essentials  have  been  found  in 
10  one  locality,  (i)  a  college  or  university  having  a  department  of 
pedagogy  and  a  department  of  post-graduate  work ;  (2)  a  high 
school,  academy,  or  preparatory  school  whose  managers  are 
willing  to  employ  and  pay  a  number  of  graduate  students  to 
teach  under  direction  for  a  portion  of  each  day.    These  two 
15  conditions  b«ing  met,  we  will  suppose  that  pedagogy  is  offered 
as  an  elective  to  the  college  seniors. 

Two  years  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
are  to  be  provided ;  one,  mostly  theory  with  some  practice, 
elective  during  the  senior  year ;  the  other,  mostly  practice  with 
20  some  theory,  elective  for  one  year  as  post-graduate  work. 
During  the  senior  year  is  to  be  studied  : 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING 

The  elements  of  this  science  are: 

I.    Psychology  in  its  physiological,  apperceptive,  and  experi- 
mental features.    The  period  of  adolescence  here  assumes  the 
25  prominence  that  childhood  has  in  the  psychological  study  pre- 
paratory to  teaching  in  lower  schools.    This  is  the  period  of 
beginnings,  the  beginning  of  a  more  ambitious  and  generous 
life,  a  life  having  the  future  wrapped  up  in  it ;  a  transition 
period,  of  mental  storm  and  stress,  in  which  egoism  gives  way 
30  to  altruism,  romance  has  charm,  and  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  feelings  bud  and  bloom.    To  guide  youth  at  this 
formative  stage,  in  which  an  active  fermentation  occurs  that 
may  give  wine  or  vinegar  according  to  conditions,  requires  a 
deep  and  sympathetic  nature,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  chang' 
55  ing  life  which  supplies  gmdaxvet  ms^  ^.tv^  ^^^q^^1«« 
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II.  Methodology :  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  educar 
tion  and  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  studies  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools. 

III.  School  Economy  should  be  studied  in  a  much  wider 
and   more   thorough   way  than    is  required    for  elementary  5 
teachers.     The  school  systems  of  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  the  leading  systems  of  the  United  States  should  also  be 
studied. 

IV.  History  of  education,  the  tracing  of  modem  doctrine 
back  to  its  sources ;  those  streams  of  influence  now  flowing  lo 
and  those  that  have  disappeared  in  the  sands  of  the  centuries. 

V.  The  philosophy  of  education  as  a  division  of  an  all- 
involving  philosophy  of  life  and  thought  in  which  unity  is 
found. 

THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 

This  includes  observation  and  practice.  The  observation  15 
should  include  the  work  of  different  grades  and  of  different 
localities,  with  minute  and  searching  comparison  and  reports 
upon  special  topics.  How  does  excellent  primary  work  differ 
from  excellent  grammar-grade  work?  How  do  the  standards 
of  excellence  differ  between  grammar  grades  and  high-school  20 
grades  ?  between  high-school  and  college  work  ?  What  are  the 
arguments  for  and  against  coeducation  in  secondary  schools 
as  determined  by  experience  ?  What  are  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  secondary  education  as  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  pupil's  effort  ?  25 

In  the  college  class  in  pedagogy  much  more  than  in  the 
elementary  normal  school  can  the  class  itself  be  made  to  afford 
a  means  of  practice  to  its  members.  Quizzes  may  be  con- 
ducted by  students  upon  the  chapters  of  the  books  read  or  the 
lectures  of  the  professors.  These  exercises  may  have  for  their  30 
object  review,  or  improved  statement,  or  enlarged  inference 
and  application,  and  they  afford  an  ample  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  questioning,  skill  in  which  is  the  teacher's 
most  essential  accomplishment. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  >n\\V  ol  ^q>\\^^'^ 
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present  the  essential  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  heads  of 
other  departments  may  lecture  on  methods  pertaining  to  their 
subject  of  study  ;  or  secondary  teachers  of  known  success  may 
still  better  present  the  methods  now  approved  in  the  several 
5  departments  of  secondary  work. 

POST-GRADUATE    YEAR 

To  those  graduates  who  have  elected  pedagogy  in  their 
senior  year  may  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  further  study  in 
this  department,  with  such  other  post-graduate  work  as  taste 
and    opportunity  permit.      From   those  selecting  advanced 

lowork  in  pedagogy  the  board  in  charge  of  the  affiliated  second- 
ary school  should  elect  as  many  teachers  for  its  school  as  are 
needed,  employing  them  for  two-thirds  time  at  one-half  the 
usual  pay  for  teachers  without  experience.  Under  the  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  of  the  college,  the  principal,  and  the  heads 

15  of  departments  of  the  school  these  student-teachers  should  do 
their  work,  receiving  advice,  criticism,  and  illustration  as  occa- 
sion requires.  The  time  for  which  they  are  employed  would 
provide  for  two  hours  of  class  work  and  about  one  hour  of 
clerical  work  or  study  while  in  charge  of  a  schoolroom.     These 

20  student-teachers  should  be  given  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  charge  of  pupils  while  reciting  or  studying,  at  recess  and 
dismissals,  and  should  have  all  the  responsibilities  of  members 
of  the  faculty  of  this  £chool.  Their  work  should  be  inspected 
as  frequently  as  may  be  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in 

25  which  they  teach,  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  by  the 

professor  of  pedagogy.    These  appointments  would  be  virtually 

fellowships  with  an  opportunity  for  most  profitable  experience. 

In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  these  students  should  at*^end 

to  college  work  and  especially   to   instruction  from  the  pro- 

3ofessor  in  pedagogy,  who  could  meet  them  occasionally  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  under  whose  direction  they  are 
working. 

On  Saturdays  a  seminary  of  two  hours*  duration  might  be  held, 

conducted  by  the  professor  of  pedagogy  and  attended  by  the 
55  student-teachers  and  tV\e  uvote  aLm\i\\Ao\\s  \.^^x}^^\^  of  experi 
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encc  in  the  vicinity.  These  seminaries  would  doubtless  be  of 
great  profit  to  both  classes  of  participants  and  the  greater  to 
each  because  of  the  other.  [Such  a  training  school  for  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  connection  with  Brown  University  and  the 
Providence  High  School  is  contemplated  for  the  coming  year.]  5 

It  will  not  be  needful  to  specify  further  the  advantages  to 
the  student-teachers.  The  arrangement  likewise  affords  advan- 
tage to  the  affiliated  school,  especially  in  the  breadth  of  view 
this  work  would  afford  to  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
intense  desire  it  would  beget  in  them  for  professional  skill,  the  10 
number  of  perplexing  problems  which  it  would  force  them  to 
attempt  the  solution  of. 

The  visits  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy,  and  the  constant 
comparison  he  would  make  between  actual  and  ideal  conditions, 
would  lead  him  to  seek  the  improvement  not  only  of  the  stu- 15 
dents  in  practice  but  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

When  several  earnest  and  capable  people  unite  in  a  mutual 
effort  to  improve  themselves  and  their  work  all  the  essential 
conditions  of  progress  are  present. 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Chairman,  20 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Edward  Brooks, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.     25 

Newton  C.  Dougherty, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria,  111. 

Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston,  Tex. 


II 

REPORT   OF   THE 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   THE   CORRELATION    OF 
STUDIES   IN  ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION 

The   undersigned    Committee  agrees  upon  the    following 

report,  each  member  reserving  for  himself  the  expression  of 

his  individual  divergence  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 

by  a  statement  appended  to  his  signature,  enumerating  the 

5  points  to  which  exception  is  taken  and  the  grounds  for  them. 

I.  CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES 

Vour  Committee  understands  by  correlation  of  studies: 

/.  Logical  order  of  topics  and  branclus 

First,  the  arrangement  of  topics  in  proper  sequence  in  the 
course  of  study,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  branch  develops  in 
an  order  suited  to  the  natural  and  easy  progress  of  the  child, 
ID  and  so  that  each  step  is  taken  at  the  proper  time  to  help  his 
advance  to  the  next  step  in  the  same  branch,  or  to  the  next 
steps  in  other  related  branches  of  the  course  of  study. 

2,  Symmetrical  whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  human 

learning 

Second,  the  adjustment  of  the  branches  of  study  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  course  at  any  given  time  represents  all 

15  the  great  divisions  of  human  learning,  as  far  as  is  possible  at 
the  stage  of  maturity  at  which  the  pupil  has  arrived,  and  that 
each  allied  group  of  studies  is  represented  by  some  one  of 
its  branches  best  adapted  for  the  epoch  in  question ;  it  being 
implied  that  there  is  an  equivalence  of  studies  to  a  greater  or 

20  less  degree  within  each  group,  and  that  each  branch  of  human 

/earn/ng  should  be  represented  by  some  equivalent  study ;  so 

that,  while  no  great  d\v\s\otv  \s  \elV  wxvx^^x^^^tvV^d^  tio  ^oup 
40 
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shall   have   superfluous    representatives  and    thereby    debar 
other  groups  from  a  proper  representation. 

J,  Psycfiological  symmetry — the  whole  mind 

Third,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  and 
topics  within  each  branch  considered  psychologically  with 
a  view  to  afford  the  best  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  5 
mind,  and  to  secure  the  unfolding  of  those  faculties  in  their 
natural  order,  so  that  no  one  faculty  is  so  overcultivated 
or  so  neglected  as  to  produce  abnormal  or  one-sided  mental 
development. 

4..  Correlation  of  pupil's  course  of  study  with  the  world  in 
which  he  lives — his  spiritual  and  natural  environment 

Fourth  and  chiefly,  your  Committee  understands  by  corre- 10 
lation  of  studies   the  selection  and  arrangement  in   orderly 
sequence  of  such  objects  of  study  as  shall  give  the  child  an 
insight  into  the  world  that  he  lives  in,  and  a  command  over  its 
resources  such  as  is  obtained  by  a  helpful  co-operation  with 
one's  fellows.     In  a  word,  the  chief  consideration  to  which  all  15 
others  are  to  be  subordinated,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, is  this  requirement  of  the  civilization  into  which  the 
child  is  born,  as  determining  not  only  what  he  shall  study  in 
school,  but  what  habits  and  customs  he  shall  be  taught  in  the 
family  before  the  school  age  arrives ;  as  well  as  that  he  shall  20 
acquire  a  skilled  acquaintance  with   some  one   of  a  definite 
series  of  trades,  professions,  or  vocations  in  the  years  that  fol- 
low school ;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  pupil  to  his  civilization  determines  what  political  duties 
he  shall  assume  and  what  religious  faith  or  spiritual  aspirations  25 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

To  make  more  clear  their  reasons  for  the  preference  here 
expressed  for  the  objective  and  practical  basis  of  selection  of 
topics  for  the  course  of  study,  rather  than  the  subjective  basis 
so  long  favored  by  educational  writers,  your  Committee  would  30 
describe  the  psychological  basis,  already  mentioned,  as  being 
merely  formal  in  its  character,  relating  only  to  the  exercise  of 
the  so-called  mental  faculties. 
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It  would  furnish  a  training  of  spiritual  powers  analogous  to 
the  gymnastic  training  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Gym- 
nastics may  develop  strength  and  agility  without  leading  to 
any  skill  in  trades  or  useful   employment.     So  an   abstract 

5  psychological  training  may  develop  the  will,  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  or  the  memory,  but  without  leading  to  an  exer- 
cise of  acquired  power  in  the  interests  of  civilization.  The 
game  of  chess  would  furnish  a  good  course  of  study  for  the 
discipline  of  the  powers  of  attention  and  calculation  of  abstract 

lo  combinations,  but  it  would  give  its  possessor  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  man  or  nature.  The  psychological  ideal  which 
has  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  in  education  has  in  the  old 
phrenology,  and  in  the  recent  studies  in  physiological  psy- 
chology, sometimes  given  place  to  a  biological  ideal.     Instead 

15  of  the  view  of  mind  as  made  up  of  faculties  like  will,  intel- 
lect, imagination  and  emotion,  conceived  to  be  all  necessary 
to  the  soul  if  developed  in  harmony  with  one  another,  the 
concept  of  nerves  or  brain-tracts  is  used  as  the  ultimate  regu- 
lative principle  to  determine  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 

20  studies.  Each  part  of  the  brain  is  supposed  to  have  its  claim 
on  the  attention  of  the  educator,  and  that  study  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  valuable  which  employs  normally  the  larger  num- 
ber of  brain-tracts.  This  view  reaches  an  extreme  in  the 
direction  of  formal  as  opposed  to  objective  or  practical  grounds 

25  for  selecting  a  course  of  study.  While  the  old  psychology  with 
its  mental  faculties  concentrated  its  attention  on  the  mental 
processes  and  neglected  the  world  of  existing  objects  and  rela- 
tions upon  which  those  processes  were  directed,  physiological 
psychology  tends  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  physical  part 

30  of  the  process,  the  organic  changes  in  the  brain  cells  and  their 
functions. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  psychology  of  both 
kinds,  physiological  and  introspective,  can  hold  only  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  settlement  of  questions  relating  to  the 

35  correlation  of  studies.     The  branches  to  be  studied,  and  the 

extent  to  which  they  are  studied,  will  be  determined  mainly 

by  the  demands  of  one's  c\v\\\xaX\ow,    TYv^^^  >n\VI  prescribe 
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what  is  most  useful  to  make  the  individual  acquainted  with 
physical  nature  and  with  human  nature  so  as  to  fit  him  as  an 
individual  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  several  institutions — 
family,  civil  society,  the  state,  and  the  Church.  But  next  after 
this,  psychology  will  furnish  important  considerations  that  5 
will  largely  determine  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  order  of 
taking  up  the  several  topics  so  as  to  adapt  the  school  work  to 
the  growth  of  the  pupil's  capacity,  and  the  amount  of  work  so 

• 

as  not  to  overtax  his  powers  by  too  much  or  arrest  the  devel- 
opment of  strength  by  too  little.  A  vast  number  of  subor-  lo 
dinate  details  belonging  to  the  pathology  of  education,  such 
as  the  hygienic  features  of  school  architecture  and  furniture, 
programmes,  the  length  of  study  hours  and  of  class  exercises, 
recreation,  and  bodily  reactions  against  mental  effort,  will  be 
finally  settled  by  scientific  experiment  in  the  department  of  15 
physiological  psychology. 

Inasmuch  as  your  Committee  is  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  the  correlation  of  studies  in  the  elementary  school,  it  has 
considered  the  question  of  the  course  of  study  in  general  only 
in  so  far  as  this  has  been  found  necessary  in  discussing  the  20 
grounds  for  the  selection  of  studies  for  the  period  of  school 
education  occupying  the  eight  years  from  six  to  fourteen  years, 
or  the  school  period  between  the  kindergarten  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  secondary  school  on  the  other.  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  avoid  some  inquiry  into  the  true  distinction  between  25 
secondary  and  elementary  studies,  since  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  forced  upon  the  attention  of  your  Committee 
is  that  of  the  abridgment  of  the  elementary  course  of  study 
from  eight  or  more  years  to  seven  or  even  six  years,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  the  time  devoted  to  studies  usually  30 
assigned  to  the  high  school  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
secondary  course  of  study  for  some  intrinsic  reason. 

II.  THE  COOrSE  of  study— educational  VALUES 

Your  Committee  would  report  that  it  has  discussed  in  de- 
tail the  several  branches  of  study  that  have  found  a  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schooU  with  a  M\e>N  tc^  dx'^v-^s 
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cover  their  educational  value  for  developing  and  training  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  more  especially  for  correlating  the 
pupil  with  his  spiritual  and  natural  environment  in  the  world 
in  which  he  lives. 

A,  Language  studies 

There  is  first  to  be  noted  the  prominent  place  of  language 
study  that  takes  the  form  of  reading,  penmanship,  and 
grammar  in  the  first  eight  years*  work  of  the  school.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  partiality  shown  to  these  studies  that  it  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  language  is  the  instrument  that  makes 

lo  possible  human  social  organization.  It  enables  each  person  to 
communicate  his  individual  experience  to  his  fellows  and  thus 
permits  each  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  all.  The  written 
and  printed  forms  of  speech  preserve  human  knowledge  and 
make   progress  in   civilization   possible.     The  conclusion  is 

15  reached  that  learning  to  read  and  write  should  be  the  leading 
study  of  the  pupil  in  his  first  four  years  of  school.  Reading 
and  writing  are  not  so  much  ends  in  themselves  as  means  for 
the  acquirement  of  all  other  human  learning.  This  considera- 
tion alone  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  actual  place  in 

20  the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  But  these  branches 
require  of  the  learner  a  difficult  process  of  analysis.  The  pupil 
must  identify  the  separate  words  in  the  sentence  he  uses,  and 
in  the  next  place  must  recognize  the  separate  sounds  in  each 
word.     It  requires  a  considerable  effort  for  the  child  or  the 

25  savage  to  analyze  his  sentence  into  its  constituent  words,  and 
a  still  greater  effort  to  discriminate  its  elementary  sounds. 
Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  in  their  most  elementary  form, 
therefore,  constitute  a  severe  training  in  mental  analysis  for 
the  child  of  six  to  ten  years  of  age.     We  are  told  that  it  is  far 

30 more  disciplinary  to  the  mind  than  any  species  of  observation 
of  differences  among  material  things,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  word  has  a  twofold  character — addressed  to  external  sense 
as  spoken  sound  to  the  ear,  or  as  written  and  printed  words 
to  the  eye — but  containing  a  meaning  or  sense  addressed  to 
35 the   understanding  and   otv\y  to  \>^  s»e\TQ.d  V^^  vtvtrospection. 
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The  pupil  must  call  up  the  corresponding  idea  by  thought, 
memory,  and  imagination,  or  else  the  word  will  cease  to  be  a 
word  and  remain  only  a  sound  or  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  observation  of  things  and  movements 
does  not  necessarily  involve  this  twofold  act  of  analysis,  intro-  5 
spective  and   objective,   but   only  the  latter — the  objective 
analysis.     It  is  granted  that  we  all  have  frequent  occasion  to 
condemn  poor  methods  of  instruction  as  teaching  words  rather 
than  things.     But  we  admit  that  we  mean  empty  sounds  or 
characters  rather  than  true  words.     Our  suggestions  for  the  10^ 
correct  method  of  teaching  amount  in  this  case  simply  to  lay- 
ing stress  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  setting  the 
teaching  process  on  the  road  of  analysis  of  content  rather  than 
form.     In  the  case  of  words  used  to  store  up  external  observa- 
tion the  teacher  is  told  to  repeat  and  make  alive  again  the  act  15 
of  observation  by  which  the  word  obtained  its  original  mean- 
ing.    In  the  case  of  a  word  expressing  a  relation  between  facts 
or  events,  the  pupil  is  to  be  taken  step  by  step  through  the 
process  of  reflection  by  which  the  idea  was  built  up.     Since 
the  word,  spoken  and  written,  is  the  sole  instrument  by  which  ao 
reason  can  fix,  preserve,  and  communicate  both  the  data  of 
sense  and   the  relations  discovered  between   them  by  reflec- 
tion, no  new  method  in  education  has  been  able  to  supplant  in 
the  school  the  branches,  reading  and  penmanship.     But  the 
real  improvements  in  method  have  led  teachers  to  lay  greater  25 
and  greater  stress  on  the  internal  factor  of  the  word,  on  its 
meaning,  and  have  in  manifold  ways  shown  how  to  repeat  the 
original  experiences  that  gave  the  meaning  to  concrete  words, 
and  the  original  comparisons  and  logical  deductions  by  which 
the  ideas  of  relations  and  causal  processes  arose  in  the  mind  30 
and  required  abstract  words  to  preserve  and  communicate  them. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  first  a 
basis  of  knowledge  of  things,  and  secondarily  and  subsequently 
a  knowledge  of  words.  But  it  has  been  replied  to  this,  that 
*the  progress  of  the  child  in  learning  to  talk  indicates  his  ascent  35 
out  of  mere  impressions  into  the  possession  of  true  knowledge. 
For  he  names  objects  only  after  he  has  made  some  synthesis 
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of  his  impressions  and  has  formed  general  ideas.  He  recog- 
nizes  the  same  object  under  diflferent  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  and  also  recognizes  other  objects  belonging  to  the 
same  class  by  and  with  names.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word 
5  indicates  a  higher  degree  of  self-activity — the  stage  of  mere 
impressions  without  words  or  signs  being  a  comparatively  pas- 
sive state  of  mind.  What  we  mean  by  things  first  and  words 
afterward,  is  therefore  not  the  apprehension  of  objects  by  pas- 
sive impressions  so  much  as  the  active  investigation  and  ex- 

loperimenting  which  come  after  words  are  used  and  the  higher 
forms  of  analysis  are  called  into  being  by  that  invention  of  rea- 
son known  as  language,  which,  as  before  said,  is  a  synthesis 
of  thing  and  thought,  of  outward  sign  and  inward  signification. 
Rational  investigation  cannot  precede  the  invention  of  lan- 

'Sguage  any  more  than  blacksmithing  can  precede  the  invention 
of  hammers,  anvils,  and  pincers.     For  language  is  the  neces- 
sary tool  of  thought  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  investigation. 
Your  Committee  would  sum  up  these  considerations  by  say- 

2oing  that  language  rightfully  forms  the  center  of  instruction  in 
the  elementary  school,  but  that  progress  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing is  to  be  made,  as  hitherto,  chiefly  by  laying  more  stress  on 
the  internal  side  of  the  word,  its  meaning;  using  better  graded 
steps  to  build  up  the  chain  of  experience  or  the  train  of 

25  thought  that  the  word  expresses. 

The  first  three  years'  work  of  the  child  is  occupied  mainly 
with  the  mastery  of  the  printed  and  written  forms  of  the 
words  of  his  colloquial  vocabulary;  words  that  he  is  already 
familiar  enough  with  as  sounds  addressed  to  the  ear.     He  has  to 

30  become  familiar  with  the  new  forms  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  it 
would  be  an  unwise  method  to  require  him  to  learn  many  new 
words  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  to  recognize  his  old 
words  in  their  new  shape.  But  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired 
some  facility  in  reading  what  is  printed  in  the  colloquial  style, 

35  he   may  go  on  to    selections   from   standard   authors.    The 

literary  selections  should  be  graded,  and  are  graded  in  almost 

all  series  of  readers  used  \t\  out  eXetcv^ivV^x^  ^clvools^  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  bring  those  containing  the  fewest  words  outside 
of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  into  the  lower  books  of  the  series, 
and  increasing  the  difficulties  step  by  step  as  the  pupil  grows 
in  maturity.  'The  selections  are  literary  works  of  art  possess- 
ing the  required  organic  unity  and  a  proper  reflection  of  this  5 
unity  in  the  details,  as  good  works  of  art  must  do.  But  they 
portray  situations  of  the  soul,  or  scenes  of  life,  or^  elaborated 
reflections,«of  which  the  child  can  obtain  some  grasp  through 
his  capacity  to  feel  and  think,  although  in  scope  and  com- 
pass  they  far  surpass  his  range.  They  are  adapted  therefore  to  10 
lead  him  out  of  and  beyond  himself,  as  spiritual  guides. 

Literary  style  employs,  besides  words  common  to  the  collo- 
quial vocabulary,  words  used  in  a  semi-technical  sense  expres- 
sive of  fine  shades  of  thought  and  emotion.  The  literary  work 
of  art  furnishes  a  happy  expression  for  some  situation  of  the  15 
soul,  or  some  train  of  reflection  hitherto  unutterable  in  an 
adequate  manner.  If  the  pupil  learns  this  literary  production, 
he  finds  himself  powerfully  helped  to  understand  both  himself 
and  his  fellow-men.  The  most  practical  knowledge  of  all,  it 
will  be  admitted,  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature — a  knowl-ao 
edge  that  enables  one  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men  and  to 
share  with  them  the  physical  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  race. 
Of  this  high  character  as  humanizing  or  civilizing,  are  the 
favorite  works  of  literature  found  in  the  school  readers,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  English  and  American  writers  being  25 
drawn  upon  for  the  material.  Such  are  Shakspere's  speeches 
of  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony,  Hamlet's  and  Macbeth's  solilo- 
quies, Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Gray's  Elegy, 
Tennyson's  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Byron's  Waterloo,  Irving's  30 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  The  trial  of 
Knapp,  and  Bunker  Hill  oration,  Scott's  Lochinvar,  Marmion, 
and  Roderick  Dhu,  Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  Longfellow's  Psalm 
of  Life,  Paul  Revere,  and  The  Bridge,  O'Hara's  Bivouac  of 
the  Dead,  Campbell's  Hohenlinden,  Collins*  How  Sleep  the  35 
Brave,  Wolfe's  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  other  fine  prose 
and   poetry  from  Addison,    Emerson,  Franklin,  The    Bible^ 
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Hawthorne,  Walter  Scott,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Swift, 
Milton,  Cooper,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  the  rest.  The  read- 
ing and  study  of  fine  selections  in  prose  and  verse  furnish  the 
chief  aesthetic  training  of  the  elementary  school.     But  this 

5  should  be  re-enforced  by  some  study  of  photographic  or  other 
reproductions  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces  of  architec- 
ture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The  frequent  sight  of  these 
reproductions  is  good;  the  attempt  to  copy  or  sketch  them 
with  the  pencil  is  better;  best  of  all  is  an  aesthetic  lesson  on 

ID  their  composition,  attempting  to  describe  in  words  the  idea  of 
the  whole  that  gives  the  work  its  organic  unity,  and  the 
devices  adopted  by  the  artist  to  reflect  this  idea  in  the  details 
and  re-enforce  its  strength.  The  aesthetic  taste  of  teacher  and 
pupil  can  be  cultivated  by  such  exercises,  and  once  set  on  the 

15  road  of  development  this  taste  may  improve  through  life. 

A  third  phase  of  language  study  in  the  elementary  school 
IS  formal  grammar.  The  works  of  literary  art  in  the  readers, 
re-enforced  as  they  ought  to  be  by  supplementary  reading  at 
home  of  the  whole  works  from  which  the  selections  for  the 

90  school  readers  are  made,  will  educate  the  child  in  the  use  of  a 
higher  and  better  English  style.  Technical  grammar  never  can 
do  this.  Only  familiarity  with  fine  English  works  will  insure 
one  a  good  and  correct  style.  But  grammar  is  the  science  of 
language,  and  as  the  first  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  it  has  long 

25  held  sway  in  school  as  the  disciplinary  study  par  excellence.  A 
survey  of  its  educational  value,  subjective  and  objective,  usually 
produces  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  retain  the  first  place  in  the 
future.  Its  chief  objective  advantage  is  that  it  shows  the 
structure  of  language,  and  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predi- 

3ocate,  and  modifier,  thus  revealing  the  essential  nature  of 
thought  itself,  the  most  important  of  all  objects  because  it  is 
self-object.  On  the  subjective  or  psychological  side,  grammar 
demonstrates  its  title  to  the  first  place  by  its  use  as  a  disci- 
pline in  subtle  analysis,  in  logical  division  and  classification, 

3S  in  the  art  of  questioning,  and  in  the  mental  accomplishment  of 

making  exact  definitions.     Nor  is  this  an  empty,  formal  disci- 

py/ne,  lov  its  subject  tnaUet,  Yatv^w^^e,  is  a  product  of  the 
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reason  of  a  people  not  as  individuals  but  as  a  social  whole,  and 
the  vocabulary  holds  in  its  store  of  words  the  generalized 
experience  of  that  people,  including  sensuous  observation  and 
reflection,  feeling  and  emotion,  instinct  and  volition. 

No  formal  labor  on  a  great  objective  field  is  ever  lost  wholly,  5 
since  at  the  very  least  it  has  the  merit  of  familiarizing  the 
pupil  with  the  contents  of  some  one  extensive  province  that 
borders  on  his  life,  and  with  which  he  must  come  into  correla- 
tion ;  but  it  is  easy  for  any  special  formal  discipline,  when  con- 
tinued too  long,  to  paralyze  or  arrest  growth  at  that  stage.  15 
The  overcultivation  of  the  verbal  memory  tends  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  critical  attention  and  reflection.     Memory  of  acces- 
sory details  too,  so  much  prized  in  the  school,  is  also  cultivated 
often  at  the  expense  of  an  insight  into  the  organizing  principle 
of  the  whole  and  the  causal  nexus  that  binds  the  parts.    So  10 
too  the  study  of  quantity,  if  carried  to  excess,  may  warp  the  • 
mind  into  a  habit  of  neglecting  quality  in  its  observation  and 
reflection.    As  there  is  no  subsumption  in  the  quantitative 
judgment  but  only  dead  equality  or  inequality  (A  is  equal  to  or 
greater  or  less  than  B),  there  is  a  tendency  to  atrophy  in  the  fac-  20 
ulty  of  concrete  syllogistic  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  person 
devoted  exclusively  to  mathematics.    For  the  normal  syllogism 
uses  judgments  wherein  the  subject  is  subsumed  under  the  pred- 
icate (This  is  a  rose — the  individual  rose  is  subsumed  under 
the  class  rose;  Socrates  is  a  man,  etc.).     Such  reasoning  con- 25 
cerns  individuals  in  two  aspects,  first  as  concrete  wholes  and 
secondly  as  members  of  higher  totalities  or  classes — species 
and  genera.    Thus,  too,  grammar,  rich  as  it  is  in  its  contents, 
is  only  a  formal  discipline  as  respects  the  scientific,  historic,  or 
literary  contents  of  language,  and  is  indifferent  to  them.     Ay> 
training  for  four  or  five  years  in  parsing  and  grammatical  anal- 
ysis practiced  on  literary  works  of  art  (Milton,  Shakspere, 
Tennyson,  Scott)  is  a  training  of  the  pupil  into  habits  of 
indifference  toward  and  neglect  of  the  genius  displayed  in  the 
literary  work  of  art,  and  into  habits  of  impertinent  and  trifling  35 
attention  to  elements  employed  as  material  or  texture,  and  a 
corresponding  neglect  of  the  structural  form  which  alone  is 
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the  work  of  the  artist.  A  parallel  to  this  would  be  the  mason's 
habit  of  noticing  only  the  brick  and  mortar,  or  the  stone  and 
cement,  in  his  inspection  of  the  architecture,  say  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  A  child  overtrained  to  analyze  and  classify 
5  shades  of  color — examples  of  this  one  finds  occasionally  in  a 
primary  school  whose  specialty  is  * 'objective  teaching" — might 
in  later  life  visit  an  art  gallery  and  make  an  inventory  of  colors 
without  getting  even  a  glimpse  of  a  painting  as  a  work  of  art. 
Such  overstudy  and  misuse  of  grammar  as  one  finds  in  the 

lo elementary  school,  it  is  feared,  exists  to  some  extent  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  even  in  colleges,  in  the  work  of  mastering 
the  classic  authors. 

Your  Committee  is  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  formal 
grammar  should   not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  a 

15  study  of  the  literary  work  of  art  in  accordance  with  literary 
method.  The  child  can  be  gradually  trained  to  see  the 
technical  "motives"  of  a  poem  or  prose  work  of  art  and  to 
enjoy  the  aesthetic  inventions  of  the  artist.  The  analysis  ot  a 
work  of  art  should  discover  the  idea  that  gives  it  organic  unity; 

90 the  collision  and  the  complication  resulting;  the  solution  and 
denouement.  Of  course  these  things  must  be  reached  in  the 
elementary  school  without  even  a  mention  of  their  technical 
terms.  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  brought  out ;  its  reflection 
in  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  place  to  heighten  interest  by 

25  showing  its  importance ;  its  second  and  stronger  reflection  in 
the  several  details  of , its  conflict  and  struggle;  its  reflection  in 
the  denouement  wherein  its  struggle  ends  in  victory  or  defeat 
and  the  ethical  or  rational  interests  are  vindicated, — and  the 
results  move  outward,  returning  to  the  environment  again  in 

30  ever-widening  circles, — something  resembling  this  is  to  be  found 
in  every  work  of  art,  and  there  are  salient  features  which  can 
be  briefly  but  profitably  made  subject  of  comment  in  familiar 
language  with  even  the  youngest  pupils.  There  is  an  ethical 
and  an  aesthetical  content  to  each  work  of  art.     It  is  profitable 

35  to  point  out  both  of  these  in  the  interest  of  the  child's  growing 

insight  into  human  nature.     The  ethical  should,  however,  L>e 

kept  in  subordination  to  t\ve  ^slVv^Vvc^l, but  for  the  sake  of  the 
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supreme  interests  of  the  ethical  itself.  Otherwise  the  study  of 
a  work  of  art  degenerates  into  a  goody-goody  performance, 
and  its  effects  on  the  child  are  to  cause  a  reaction  against  the 
moral.  The  child  protects  his  inner  individuality  against 
effacement  through  external  authority  by  taking  an  attitude  5 
of  rebellion  against  stories  with  an  appended  moral.  Herein 
the  superiority  of  the  aesthetical  in  literary  art  is  to  be  seen. 
For  the  ethical  motive  is  concealed  by  the  poet,  and  the  hero 
is  painted  with  all  his  brittle  individualism  and  self-seeking.  His 
passions  and  his  selfishness,  gilded  by  fine  traits  of  bravery  and  10 
noble  manners,  interest  the  youth,  interest  us  all.  The  estab- 
lished social  and  moral  order  seems  to  the  ambitious  hero  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  unfolding  of  the  charms  of  individuality. 
The  deed  of  violence  gets  done,  and  the  Nemesis  is  aroused. 
Now -his  deed  comes  back  on  the  individual  doer,  and  our  sym- 15 
pathy  turns  against  him  and  we  rejoice  in  his  fall.  Thus  the 
aesthetical  unity  contains  within  it  the  ethical  unity.  The 
lesson  of  the  great  poet  or  novelist  is  taken  to  heart,  whereas 
the  ethical  announcement  by  itself  might  have  failed,  especially 
with  the  most  self-active  and  aspiring  of  the  pupils.  '  Aristotle  20 
pointed  out  in  his  Poetics  this  advantage  of  the  aesthetic  unity, 
which  Plato  in  his  Republic  seems  to  have  missed.  Tragedy 
purges  us  of  our  passions,  to  use  Aristotle's  expression,  because 
we  identify  our  own  wrong  inclinations  with  those  of  the  hero, 
and  by  sympathy  we  suffer  with  him  and  see  our  intended  deed  25 
returned  upon  us  with  tragic  effect,  and  are  thereby  cured. 

Your  Committee  has  dwelt  upon  the  aesthetic  side  of  liter- 
ature in  this  explicit  manner  because  they  believe  that  the 
general  tendency  in  elementary  schools  is  to  neglect  the 
literary  art  for  the  literary  formalities  which  concern  the  30 
mechanical  material  rather  than  the  spiritual  form.  Those 
formal  studies  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  subordinated  to 
the  higher  study  of  literature. 

Your  Committee  reserves  the  subject  of  language  lessons, 
composition  writing,  and  what  relates  to  the  child's  expression  35 
of   ideas  in  writing,  for  consideration  under  Part  3  of  this 
Report,  treating  of  programme. 
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B.  Arithmetic 

Side  by  side  with  language  study  is  the  study  of  mathematics 
in  th^  schools,  claiming  the  second  place  in  importance  of  all 
studies.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  mathematics  concerns 
the  laws  of  time  and  space — their  structural  form,  so  to  speak — 
Sand  hence  that  it  formulates  the  logical-conditions  of  all  matter 
both  in  rest  and  in  motion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  high  posi- 
tion of  mathematics  as  the  science  of  all  quantity  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  elementary  branch  of  mathematics  is  arith- 
metic, and  this  is  studied  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools 

lofrom  six  to  eight  years,  or  even  longer.  The  relation  of  arith- 
metic to  the  whole  field  of  mathematics  has  been  stated  (by 
Comte,  Howison,  and  others)  to  be  that  of  the  final  step  in  a 
process  of  calculation  in  which  results  are  stated  numerically. 
There  are  branches  that  develop  or  derive  quantitative  func- 

15  tions :  say  geometry  for  spatial  forms,  and  mechanics  for  move- 
ment and  rest  and  the  forces  producing  them.  Other  branches 
transform  these  quantitative  functions  into  such  forms  as  may 
be  calculated  in  actual  numbers ;  namely,  algebra  in  its  common 
or  lower  form,  and  in  its  higher  form  as  the  differential  and 

20  integral  calculus,  and  the  calculus  of  variations.  Arithmetic 
evaluates  or  finds  the  numerical  value  for  the  functions  thus 
deduced  and  transformed.  The  educational  value  of  arith- 
metic is  thus  indicated  both  as  concerns  its  psychological  side 
and  its  objective  practical  uses  in  correlating  man  with  the 

25  world  of  nature.  In  this  latter  respect  as  furnishing  the  key 
to  the  outer  world  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  the  latter  are  a 
matter  of  direct  enumeration, — capable  of  being  counted, — it  is 
the  first  great  step  in  the  conquest  of  nature.  It  is  the  first 
tool  of  thought  that  man  invents  in  the  work  of  emancipating 

30 himself  from  thraldom  to  external  forces.  For  by  the  com- 
mand of  number  he  learns  to  divide  and  conquer.  He  can 
proportion  one  force  to  another,  and  concentrate  against  an 
obstacle  precisely  what  is  needed  to  overcome  it.  Number  also 
makes  possible  all  the  other  sciences  of  nature  which  depend  on 
55  exact  measurement  and  exact,  t^eotd  o(  phenomena  as  to  the 
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following  items:  order  of  succession,  date,  duration,  locality, 
environment,  extent  of  sphere  of  influence,  number  of  mani- 
festations, number  of  cases  of  intermittence.  All  these  can  be 
defined  accurately  only  by  means  of  number.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  a  branch  of  study  that  furnishes  the  indispen-  $ 
sable  first  step  toward  all  science  of  nature  is  obvious.  But 
psychologically  its  importance  further  appears  in  this,  that 
it  begins  with  an  important  step  in  analysis;  namely,  the 
detachment  of  the  idea  of  quantity  from  the  concrete  whole 
which  includes  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  To  count,  one  lo 
drops  the  qualitative  and  considers  only  the  quantitative 
aspect.  So  long  as  the  individual  differences  (which  are  quali- 
tative in  so  far  as  they  distinguish  one  object  from  another)  are 
considered,  the  objects  cannot  be  counted  together.  When 
counted,  the  distinctions  are  dropped  out  of  sight  as  indif-15 
ferent.  As  counting  is  the  fundamental  operation  of  arith- 
metic, and  all  other  arithmetical  operations  are  simply  devices 
for  speed  by  using  remembered  countings  instead  of  going 
through  the  detailed  work  again  each  time,  the  hint  is  furnished 
the  teacher  for  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic.  This  hint  20 
has  been  generally  followed  out  and  the  child  set  at  work  at 
first  upon  the  counting  of  objects  so  much  alike  that  the 
qualitative  difference  is  not  suggested  to  him.  He  constructs 
gradually  his  tables  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplica- 
tion, and  fixes  them  in  his  memory.  Then  he  takes  his  next  25 
higher  step,  namely  the  apprehension  of  the  fraction.  This  is 
an  expressed  ratio  of  two  numbers,  and  therefore  a  much  more 
complex  thought  than  he  has  met  with  in  dealing  with  the 
simple  numbers.  In  thinking  five-sixths  he  first  thinks  five 
and  then  six,  and  holding  these  two  in  mind  thinks  the  result  30 
of  the  first  modified  by  the  second.  Here  are  three  steps 
instead  of  one,  and  the  result  is  not  a  simple  number  but  an 
inference  resting  on  an  unperformed  operation.  This  psycho- 
logical analysis  shows  the  reason  for  the  embarrassment  of  the 
child  on  his  entrance  upon  the  study  of  fractions  and  the  other  35 
operations  that  imply  ratio.  The  teacher  finds  all  his  resources 
in  the  way  of  method  drawn  upon  to  invetvt  s\.e^^^xvd\vaJ&%\.^'^^^ 
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to  aid  the  pupil  to  make  continuous  progress  here.  All  these 
devices  of  method  consist  in  steps  by  which  the  pupil 
descends  to  the  simple  number  and  returns  to  the  complex. 
He  turns  one  of  the  terms  into  a  qualitative  unit  and  thus  is 
5  enabled  to  use  the  other  as  a  simple  number.  The  pupil  takes 
the  denominator,  for  example,  and  makes  clear  his  conception 
of  one-sixth  as  his  qualitative  unit,  then  five-sixths  is  as  clear 
to  him  as  five  oxen.  But  he  has  to  repeat  this  return  from 
ratio  to  simple  numbers  in  each  of  the  elementary  operations — 

10  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  in  the 
reduction  of  fractions — and  finds  the  road  long  and  tedious  at 
best.  In  the  case  of  decimal  fractions  the  psychological  process 
is  more  complex  still ;  for  the  pupil  has  given  him  one  of  the 
terms,  the  numerator,  from  which  he  must  mentally  deduce 

15  the  denominator  from  the  position  of  the  decimal  point.    This 

doubles  the  work  of  reading  and  recognizing  the   fractional 

•  number.     But  it  makes  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 

nearly  as  easy  as  that  of  simple  numbers  and  assists  also  in 

multiplication   of  fractions.     But   division   of   decimals   is  a 

20  much  more  complex  operation  than  that  of  common  fractions. 

The  want  of  a  psychological  analysis  of  these  processes  has 

led  many  good  teachers  to  attempt  decimal  fractions  with 

their  pupils  before  taking  Up  common  fractions.     In  the  end 

they  have  been  forced  to  make  introductory  steps  to  aid  the 

25  pupil  and  in  these  steps  to  introduce  the  theory  of  the  com- 
mon fraction.     They  have  by  this  refuted  their  own  theory. 

Besides  {a)  simple  numbers  and  the  four  operations  with 
them,  {b)  fractions  common  and  decimal,  there  is  {c)  a  third 
step  in  number,  namely  the  theory  of  powers  and  roots.     It  is 

30a  further  step  in  ratio,  namely  the  relation  of  a  simple  number 
to  itself  as  power  and  root.  The  mass  of  material  which  fills 
the  arithmetic  used  in  the  elementary  school  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  examples,  first,  those  wherein  there  is  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  simple  numbers,  fractions,  and  powers,  and  secondly 

35  the  class  of  examples  involving  operations  in  reaching  numer- 
ical  solutions  through  indirect  data  and  consequently  involv- 
ings more  or  less  transiormalVotv  ol  IwtvcWotv^,    ^l  \Jrv&  character 
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is  most  of  the  so-called  higher  arithmetic  and  such  problems 
in  the  text-book  used  in  the  elementary  schools  as  have,  not 
inappropriately,  been  called  (by  General  Francis  A.  Walker  in 
his  criticism  on  common-school  arithmetic)  numerical  "conun- 
drums."    Their  difficulty  is  not  found   in  the  strictly  arith-  5 
metical  part  of  the  process  of  the  solution  (the  third  phase 
above  described),  but  rather  in  the  transformation  of  the  quan- 
titative function  given  into  the  function  that  can  readily  be 
calculated    numerically.     The    transformation     of    functions 
belongs  strictly  to  algebra.     Teachers  who  love  arithmetic,  lo 
and  who  have  themselves  success  in  working  out  the  so-called 
numerical  conundrums,  defend  with  much  earnestness  the  cur- 
rent practice  which  uses  so  much  time  for  arithmetic.    They 
see  in  it  a  valuable  training  for  ingenuity  and  logical  analysis, 
and  believe  that  the   industry  which  discovers  arithmetical  15 
ways  of  transforming  the  functions  given  in  such  problems 
into  plain  numerical  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  multi- 
plying»  or  dividing  is  well  bestowed.     On  the  other  hand  the 
critics  of  this  practice  contend  that  there  should  be  no  merely 
formal  drill  in  school  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  there  should  20 
be,  always,  a  substantial  content  to  be  gained.    They  contend 
that  the  Wbrk  of  the  pupil  in  transforming  quantitatfve  func- 
tions by  arithmetical  methods  is  wasted,  because  the  pupil 
needs  a  more  adequate  expression  than  number  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  that  this  has  been  discovered  in  algebra,  which  enables  25 
him  to  perform  with  ease  such  quantitative  transformations 
as  puzzle  the   pupil   in    arithmetic.      They  hold,  therefore, 
that   arithmetic   pure  and  simple   should    be    abridged   and 
elementary  algebra  introduced  after  the  numerical  operations 
in  powers,  fractions,  and  simple  numbers  have  been  mastered,  30 
together  with  their  applications  to  the  tables  of  weights  and 
measures  and  to  percentage  and  interest.     In  the  seventh  year 
of  the  elementary  course  there  would  be  taught  equations  of 
the  first  degree  and  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems  that 
fall  under  proportion  or  the  so-called  "rule  of  three,"  together  35 
with  other  problems  containing  complicated  conditions — those 
in  partnership   for  example.     In  the  eighth  v^ax  o^^jdx-aX.VK. 
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equations  could  be  learned,  and  other  problems  of  higher  arith- 
metic solved  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  by  numerical 
methods.  It  is  contended  that  this  earlier  introduction  of 
algebra,  with  a  sparing  use  of  letters  for  known  quantities, 

5  would  secure  far  more  mathematical  progress  than  is  obtained 
at  present  on  the  part  of  all  pupils,  and  that  it  would  enable 
many  pupils  to  go  on  into  secondary  and  higher  education 
who  are  now  kept  back  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  preparation  in 
arithmetic,  the  real  difficulty  in  many  cases  being  a  lack  of 

lo  ability  to  solve  algebraic  problems  by  an  inferior  method. 

Your  Committee  would  report  that  the  practice  of  teaching 
two  lessons  daily  in  arithmetic,  one  styled  "mental"  or  "intel- 
lectual" and  the  other  "written**  arithmetic  (because  its  exer- 
cises are  written  out  with  pencil  or  pen)  is  still  continued  in 

15  many  schools.  By  this  device  the  pupil  is  made  to  give  twice 
as  much  time  to  arithmetic  as  to  any  other  branch.  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  opponents  of  this  practice,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  two  lessons  a  day  in  the  study  of  quantity  have  a 
tendency  to  give  the  mind  a  bent  or  set  in  the  direction  of 

so  thinking  quantitatively  with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the 
power  to  observe,  and  to  reflect  upon,  qualitative  and  causal 
aspects.  For  mathematics  does  not  take  account  of  causes, 
but  only  of  equality  and  difference  in  magnitude.  It  is  fur- 
ther  objected  that  the  attempt  to  secure  what  is  called  thor- 

25oughness  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
often  carried  too  far;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
arrested  development  (a  sort  of  mental  paralysis)  in  the 
mechanical  and  formal  stages  of  growth.  The  mind  in  that 
case  loses  its  appetite  for  higher  methods  and  wider  general- 

Soizations.  The  law  of  apperception,  we  are  told,  proves  that 
temporary  methods  of  solving  problems  should  not  be  so  thor- 
oughly mastered  as  to  be  used  involuntarily  or  as  a  matter  of 
unconscious  habit,  for  the  reason  that  a  higher  and  a  more 
adequate  method  of  solution  will  then  be  found  more  difficult 

35  to  acquire.     The  more  thoroughly  a  method  is   learned,  the 
more  it  becomes  part  of  the  mind  and  the  greater  the  repug- 
nance of  the  mind  toward  a  tve>N  m^>L\vod.    "^c^x  iVvU  reason 
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parents  and  teachers  discourage  young  children  from  the  prac- 
tice of  counting  on  the  fingers,  believing  that  it  will  cause 
much  trouble  later  to  root  out  this  vicious  habit  and  replace 
it  by  purely  mental  processes.     Teachers  should  be  careful, 
especially  with  precocious  children,  not  to  continue  too  long  5 
in  the  use  of  a  process  that  is  becoming  mechanical ;  for  it  is 
already  growing  into  a  second  nature,  and  becoming  a  part  of 
the  unconscious  apperceptive  process  by  which  the  mind  reacts 
against  the  environment,  recognizes  its  presence,  and  explains 
it  to  itself.     The  child  that  has  been  overtrained  in  arithmetic  10 
reacts  apperceptively  against  his  environment  chiefly  by  notic- 
ing its  numerical  relations — he  counts  and   adds;  his  other 
apperceptive  reactions  being  feeble,  he  neglects  qualities  and 
causal  relations.     Another  child  who  has  been  drilled  in  recog- 
nizing colors  apperceives  the  shades  of  color  to  the  neglect  of  15 
all  else.    A  third  child,  excessively  trained  in  form  studies  by 
the  constant  use  of  geometric  solids  and  much  practice  in 
looking  for  the  fundamental  geometric  forms  lying  at    the 
basis  of  the  multifarious  objects  that  exist  in  the  world,  will  as 
a  matter  of  course  apperceive  geometric  forms,  ignoring  the  20 
other  phases  of  objects. 

It  is,  certainly,  an  advance  on  immediate  sense-perception  to 
be  able  to  separate  or  analyze  the  concrete,  whole  impression, 
and  consider  the  quantity  apart  by  itself.  But  if  arrested 
mental  growth  takes  place  here  the  result  is  deplorable.  That  25 
such  arrest  may  be  caused  by  too  exclusive  training  in  recog- 
nizing numerical  relations  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Your  Committee  believes  that,  with  the  right  methods, 
and  a  wise  use  of  time  in  preparing  the  arithmetic  lesson 
in  and  out  of  school,  five  years  are  sufficient  for  the  study  30 
of  mere  arithmetic — the  five  years  beginning  with  the  sec- 
ond school  year  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the  sixth  year; 
and  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  should  be  given  to  the 
algebraic  method  of  dealing  with  those  problems  that  involve 
difficulties  in  the  transformation  of  quantitative  indirect  func-35 
tions  into  numerical  or  direct  quantitative  data. 

Your  Committee,  however,  does  not  wish  to  b^  \rcvd^x^\.c>c>^ 
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as  recommending  the  transfer  of  algebra,  as  it  is  understood 
and  taught  in  most  secondary  schools,  to  the  seventh  year  or 
even  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  school.  The  algebra 
course  in  the  secondary  school,  as  taught  to  pupils  in  their 
5  fifteenth  year  of  age,  very  properly  begins  with  severe  exer- 
cises with  a  view  to  discipline  the  pupil  in  analyzing  complex 
literate  expressions  at  sight  and  to  make  him  able  to  recog^nize 
at  once  the  factors  that  are  contained  in  such  combinations  of 
quantities.     The   proposed   seventh-grade  algebra  must  use 

lo letters  for  the  unknown  quantities  and  retain  the  numerical 
form  of  the  known  quantities,  using  letters  for  these  very 
rarely,  except  to  exhibit  the  general  form  of  solution  or  what, 
if  stated  in  words,  becomes  a  so-called  "rule"  in  arithmetic. 
This  species  of  algebra  has  the  character  of  an  introduction  or 

15  transitional  step  to  algebra  proper.  The  latter  should  be 
taught  thoroughly  in  the  secondary  school.  Formerly  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  teach  elementary  algebra  of  this  sort  in 
the  preparatory  schools  and  reserve  for  the  college  a  study  of 
algebra  proper.     But  in  this  case  there  was  often  a  neglect  of 

20  sufficient  practice  in  factoring  literate  quantities,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  pupil  suffered  embarrassment  in  his  more  advanced 
mathematics,  for  example  in  analytical  geometry,  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  and  mechanics.  The  proposition  of  your 
Committee    is   intended   to   remedy  the  two  evils    already 

25 named:  first  to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  to 
solve,  by  a  higher  method,  the  more  difficult  problems  that 
now  find  place  in  advanced  arithmetic ;  and  secondly,  to  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  a  thorough  course  in  pure  algebra  in  the 
secondary  school. 

30  Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  so-called  mental 
arithmetic  should  be  made  to  alternate  with  written  arithmetic 
for  two  years  and  that  there  should  not  be  two  daily  lessons 
in  this  subject. 

C  Geography 

The  leading  branch  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  was  grammar, 
35  being  the  first  of  the  Trmum<^g,t^mm^x,t>ftfc\.oTvc^atid  Ic^'c). 
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Arithmetic,  however,  led   the   second   division,  the   Quadru 
vium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy).    We  have 
glanced  at  the  reasons  for  the  place  of  grammar  as  leading 
the  humane  studies  as  well  as  for  the  place  of  arithmetic  as 
leading  the  nature  studies.     Following  arithmetic  as  the  second  5 
study  in  importance  among  the  branches  that  correlate  man  to 
nature  is  geography.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  old 
quadrivium  of  the  Middle  Ages  included  geography,  under  the 
title  of  geometry,  as  the  branch  following  arithmetic  in  the  enu- 
meration ;  the  subject  matter  of  their  so-called  **geometry*'being  lo 
chiefly  an  abridgment  of  Pliny's  geography,  to  which  were 
added  a  few  definitions  of  geometric  forms,  something  like  the 
primary  course  in  geometric  solids  in  our  elementary  schools. 
So  long  as  there  has  been  elementary  education  there  has  been 
something  of  geography  included.    The  Greek  education  laid  15 
stress  on  teaching  the  second  book  of  Homer  containing  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Ships  and  a  brief  mention  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  all  the  Greek  tribes  that  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
War.      History   remains    unseparated   from    geography   anc}    " 
geometry  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Geography  has  preserved  this  20 
comprehensiveness  of  meaning  as  a  branch  of  the  study  in  the 
elementary  schools  down  to  the  present  day.     After  arith- 
metic, which  treats  of  the  abstract  or  general  conditions  of 
material  existence,  comes  geography  with  a  practical  study  of 
man's  material  habitat  and  its  relations  to  him.     It  is  not  a  2$ 
simple  science  by  itself,  like  botany  or  geology  or  astronomy, 
but  a  collection  of  sciences  levied  upon  to  describe  the  earth  as 
the  dwelling  place  of  man  and  to  explain  something  of  its  more 
prominent  features.     About  one-fourth  of  the  material  relates 
strictly  to  the  geography,  about  one-half  to  the  inhabitants,  30 
their   manners,  customs,  institutions,  industries,  productions, 
and  the  remaining  one-fourth  to  items  drawn  from  the  sciences 
of  mineralogy,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and  astronomy. 
This  predominance  of  the  human  feature  in  a  study  ostensibly 
relating  to  physical  nature,  your  Committee  considers  necessary  35 
and  entirely  justifiable.     The  child  commences  with  what  is 
nearest  to  his  interests,  and  proceeds  gradually  towatd  niV^a.^.  v^ 
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remote  and  to  be  studied  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  therefore  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  phase  of  geography  presented 
to  the  child  should  be  the  process  of  continent  formation.  He 
must  begin  with  the  natural  differences  of  climate  and  lands 

sand  waters  and  obstacles  that  separate  peoples,  and  study  the 
methods  by  which  man  strives  to  equalize  or  overcome  these 
differences  by  industry  and  commerce,  to  unite  all  places  and  all 
people,  and  make  it  possible  for  each  to  share  in  the  productions 
of  all.     The  industrial  and  commercial  idea  is  therefore  the 

lo  first  central  idea  in  the  study  of  geography  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  leads  directly  to  the  natural  elements  of  difference 
in  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  and  also  to  those  in  race, 
religion,  political  status,  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  a   view  to   explain   the   grounds   and   reasons   for   this 

15  counter-process  of  civilization  which  struggles  to  ov^fcome  the 
differences.  Next  comes  the  deeper  inquiry  into  the  process 
of  continent  formation,  the  physical  struggle  between  the 
process  of  upheaving  or  upbuilding  of  continents  and  that  of 
their  obliteration  by  air  and  water;  the  explanation  of  the 

20 mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  islands,  volcanic  action,  the 
winds,  the  rain-distribution.  But  the  study  of  cities,  their 
location,  the  purposes  they  serve  as  collecting,  manufacturing, 
and  distributing  centers,  leads  most  directly  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school.     From  this 

25  beginning,  and  holding  to  it  as  a  permanent  interest,  the 
inquiry  into  causes  and  conditions  proceeds  concentrically  to 
the  sources  of  the  raw  materials,  the  methods  of  their  produc- 
tion and  the  climatic,  geologic,  and  other  reasons  that  explain 
their  location  and  their  growth. 

30  In  recent  years,  especially  through  the  scientific  study  of 
physical  geography,  the  processes  that  go  to  the  formation  of 
climate,  soil,  and  general  configuration  of  land  masses  have 
been  accurately  determined,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  so 
simplified  that  it  is  possible  to  lead  out  from  the  central  idea 

35  mentioned  to  the  physical  explanations  of  the  elements  of 
g^eographical  difference  quite  early  in  the  course  of  study. 
Setting  out  from  the  idea  ol  VVve  ms^  m^^^  ol  \3Rfc  ^arth  by 
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civilization,  the  pupil  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  his  schooling 
(at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve)  may  extend  his  inquiries  quite 
profitably  as  far  as  the  physical  explanations  of  land-shapes 
and  climates.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  of  school  much 
more  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  But  it  is  believed  that  5 
the  distinctively  human  interest  connected  with  geography  in 
the  first  years  of  its  study  should  not  yield  to  the  purely 
scientific  one  of  physical  processes  until  the  pupil  has  taken 
up  the  study  of  history. 

The  educational  value  of  geography,  as  it  is  and  has  been  in  10 
elementary  schools,  is  obviously  very  great.     It  makes  possible 
something  like  accuracy  in  the  picturing  of  distant  places  and 
events  and  removes  a  large  tract  of    mere  superstition  from 
the  mind.     In  the  days  of  newspaper  reading  one's  stock  of 
geographical  information  is  in  constant  requisition.     A  war  on  15 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  is  followed  with  more  interest 
in  this  year  than  a  war  near  our  own  borders  before  the  era  of 
the  telegraph.     The  general  knowledge  of  the  locations  and 
boundaries  of  nations,  of  their  status  in  civilization  and  their 
natural  advantages  for  contributing  to  the  world  market,  is  ao 
of  great  use  to  the  citizen  in  forming  correct  ideas  from  his 
daily  reading. 

The  educational  value  of  geography  is  even  more  apparent 
if  we  admit  the  claims  of  those  who  argue  that  the  present 
epoch  is  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  public  opinion  is  25 
organized  into  a  ruling  force  by  the  agency  of  periodicals  and 
books.  Certainly  neither  the  newspaper  nor  the  book  can 
influence  an  illiterate  people:  they  can  do  little  to  form 
opinions  where  the  readers  have  no  knowledge  of  geography. 

As  to  the  psychological  value  of  geography  little  need  be  30 
said.  It  exercises  in  manifold  ways  the  memory  of  forms  and 
the  imagination ;  it  brings  into  exercise  the  thinking  power  in 
^tracing  back  toward  unity  the  various  series  of  causes.  What 
educative  value  there  is  in  geology,  meteorology,  zoology, 
ethnology,  economics,  history,  and  politics  is  to  be  found  in  35 
the  more  profound  study  of  geography,  and,  to  a  proportionate 
extent,  in  the  study  of  its  merest  elements. 
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Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  this  branch 
in  recent  years,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  geographical  soci- 
eties of  this  and  other  countries.  At  first  there  prevailed 
5  what  might  be  named  sailor  geography.  The  pupil  was  com- 
pelled to  memorize  all  the  capes  and  headlands,  bays  and  har- 
bors, mouths  of  rivers,  islands,  sounds,  and  straits  around  the 
world.  He  enlivened  this  to  some  extent  by  brief  mention  of 
the  curiosities  and  oddities  in  the  way  of  cataracts,  water-gaps, 

loCc^ves,  strange  animals,  public  buildings,  picturesque  costumes, 
national  exaggerations,  and  such  matters  as  would  furnish 
good  themes  for  sailors'  yarns.  Little  or  nothing  was  taught  to 
give  unity  to  the  isolated  details  furnished  in  endless  number. 
It  was  an  improvement  on  this  when  the  method  of  memoriz- 

15  ins^  capital  cities  and  political  boundaries  succeeded.  With 
this  came  the  era  of  map  drawing.  The  study  of  watersheds 
aim  commercial  routes,  of  industrial  productions  and  centers 
of'manufacture  and  commerce,  has  been  adopted  in  the  better 
class  of  schools.     Instruction  in  geography  is  growing  better 

aoby  the  constant  introduction  of  new  devices  to  make  plain 
and  intelligible  the  determining  influence  of  physical  causes  in 
producing  the  elements  of  difference  and  the  counter-process 
of  industry  and  commerce  by  which  each  difference  is  rendered 
of  use  to  the  whole  world  and  each  locality  made  a  partici- 

25  pator  in  the  productions  of  all. 

D,  History 

The  next  study,  ranked  in  order  of  value,  for  the  elementary 
school  is  History.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  the  value  of  history, 
both  practically  and  psychologically,  is  less  in  the  beginning 
and  greater  at  the  end  than  geography.     For  it  relates  to  the 

50  institutions  of  men,  and  especially  to  the  political  state  and  its 
evolution.  While  biography  narrates  the  career  of  the  indi-^ 
vidual,  civil  history  records  the  careers  of  nations.  The 
nation  has  been  compared  to  the  individual  by  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  value  of  history.     Man  has  two  selves^ 

35  they  say,  the  individual  seU,^t\d  the  collective  self  of  the 
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organized  state  or  nation.  The  study  of  history  is,  then,  the 
study  of  this  larger,  corporate,  social,  and  civil  self.  The 
importance  of  this  idea  is  thus  brought  out  more  clearly  in  its 
educational  significance.  For  to  learn  this  civil  self  is  to  learn 
the  substantial  condition  which  makes  possible  the  existence  5 
of  civilized  man  in  all  his  other  social  combinations — the 
family,  the  Church,  and  the  manifold  associated  activities  of 
civil  society.  For  the  state  protects  these  combinations  from 
destruction  by  violence.  It  defines  the  limits  of  individual 
and  associated  effort,  within  which  each  endeavor  re-enforces  10 
the  endeavors  of  all,  and  it  uses  the  strength  of  the  whole 
nation  to  prevent  such  actions  as  pass  beyond  these  safe 
limits  and  tend  to  collision  with  the  normal  action  of  the  other 
individuals  and  social  units.  Hobbes  called  the  state  a  Levi- 
athan, to  emphasize  its  stupendous  individuality  and  organized  15 
self-activity.  Without  this,  he  said,  man  lives  in  a  state  of 
* 'constant  war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  ignorance,  and  wretched- 
ness; within  the  state  dwell  peace,  security,  riches,  science, 
and  happiness."  The  state  is  the  collective  man  who  "makes 
possible  the  rational  development  of  the  individual  man,  like  20 
a  mortal  God,  subduing  his  caprice  and  passion  and  compelling 
obedience  to  law,  developing  the  ideas  of  justice,  virtue,  and 
religion,  creating  property  and  ownership,  nurture  and  educa- 
tion." The  education  of  the  child  into  a  knowledge  of  this 
higher  self  begins  early  within  the  nurture  of  the  family.  2$ 
The  child  sees  a  policeman  or  some  town  officer,  some  public 
building,  a  court  house  or  a  jail;  he  sees  or  hears  of  an  act  of 
violence,  a  case  of  robbery  or  murder  followed  by  arrest  of  the 
guilty.  The  omnipresent  higher  self,  which  has  been  invisible 
hitherto,  now  becomes  visible  to  him  in  its  symbols  and  still  30 
more  in  its  acts. 

History  in  school,  it  is  contended,  should  be  the  special 
branch  for  education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  is 
ground  for  this  claim.  History  gives  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  higher  social  unity  which  possesses  the  right  of  absolute  3S 
control  over  person  and  property  in  the  interest  of  the  safety 
of  the  whole.     This,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  citizenship;  th^ 
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individual  must  feel  this  or  see  this  solidarity  of  the  state  and 
recognize  its  supreme  authority.  But  history  shows  the  colli- 
sions of  nations,  and  the  victory  of  one  political  ideal  accom- 
panied by  the  defeat  of  another.  History  reveals  an  evolution 
5  of  forms  of  government  that  are  better  and  better  adapted  to 
permit  individual  freedom,  and  the  participation  of  all  citizens 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  itself. 

People  who  make  their  own  government  have  a    special 
interest  in  the  spectacle  of  political  evolution  as  exhibited  in 

ID  history.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  evolution  has  not 
been  well  presented  by  popular  historians.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  familiar  example  of  old-time  pedagogy,  wherein  the  Roman 
republic  was  conceived  as  a  freer  government  than  the  Roman 
empire  that   followed   it,  by  persons  apparently   misled   by 

15  the  ideas  of  representative  self-government  associated  with  th^ 
word  republic.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  when  this 
illusion  was  dispelled,  and  the  college  student  became  aware 
of  the  true  Roman  meaning  of  republic,  namely,  the  supremacy 
of  an  oligarchy  on  the  Tiber  that  ruled  distant  provinces  in 

20  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Germany,  and  Africa,  for  its  selfish 
ends  and  with  an  ever-increasing  arrogance.  The  people  at 
home  in  Rome,  not  having  a  share  in  the  campaigns  on  the 
borderland,  did  not  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the  great  leaders 
who,  like  Caesar,  subdued  the  nations  by  forbearance,  mag- 

25nanimity,  trust,  and  the  recognition  of  a  sphere  of  freedom 
secured  to  the  conquered  by  the  Roman  civil  laws,  which  were 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  conqueror,  as  much  as  by  the  violence  of 
arms.  The  change  from  republic  to  empire  meant  the  final  sub- 
ordination of  this  tyrannical  Roman  oligarchy,  and  the  recog- 

5onition  of  the  rights  of  the  provinces  to  Roman  freedom.  This 
illustration  shows  how  easily  a  poor  teaching  of  history  may 
pervert  its  good  influence  or  purpose  into  a  bad  one.  For  the 
Roman  monarchy  under  the  empire  secured  a  degree  of  freedom 
never  before  attained  under  the  republic,  in  spite  of  the  election 

35  of  such  tyrants  as  Nero  and  Caligula  to  the  imperial  purple. 

The  civil  service  went  on  as  usual  administering  the  affairs  of 

distdint  countries,  educat\T\g  tVvtm  m  Roman  jurisprudence,  and 
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cultivating  a  love  for  accumulating  private  property.  Those 
countries  had  before  lived  communistically  after  the  style  of 
the  tribe  or  at  best  of  the  village  community.  Roman  private 
property  in  land  gave  an  impulse  to  the  development  of  free 
individuality  such  as  had  always  been  impossible  under  the  5 
social  stage  of  development  known  as  the  village  community. 

To  teach  history  properly  is  to  dispel  this  shallow  illusion 
which  flatters  individualism,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupil 
to  the  true  nature  of  freedom,  namely  the  freedom  through 
obedience  to  just  laws  enforced  by  a  strong  government.  10 

Your  Committee  has  made  this  apparent  digression  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  explicit  statement  of  its  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  teaching  history  in  a  diflferent  spirit  from  that 
of  abstract  freedom,  which  sometimes  means  anarchy,  although 
they  admit  the  possibility  of  an  opposite  extreme,  the  danger  15 
of  too  little  stress  on  the  progressive  element  in  the  growth 
of  nations  and  its  manifestation  in  new  and  better  political 
devices  for  representing  all  citizens  without  weakening  the 
central  power. 

That  the  history  of  one's  own  nation  is  to  be  taught  in  the  20 
elementary  school  seems  fixed  by  common  consent.     United 
States  history  includes  first  a  sketch  of  the  epoch  of  discoveries 
and  next  of  the  epoch  of  colonization.     This  fortunately  suits 
the  pedagogic  requirements.     For  the  child  loves  to  approach 
the  stem  realities  of  a  firmly  established  civilization  through  25 
its  stages  of  growth  by  means  of  individual  enterprise.     Here 
is  the  use  of  biography  as  introduction  to  history.     It  treats 
of  exceptional  individuals  whose  lives  bring  them  in  one  way  or 
another  into  national  or  even  world-historical  relations.    They 
throw  light  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  governments,  and  30 
are-in  turn  illuminated  by  the  light  thrown  back  on  them  by 
the  institutions  which  they  promote  or  hinder.     The  era  of 
semi-private  adventure  with  which  American  history  begins  is 
admirably  adapted  for  study  by  the  pupil  in  the  elementary 
stage  of  his  education.     So  too  the  next  epoch,  that  of  coloni-35 
zation.    The  pioneer  is  a  degree  nearer  to  civilization  than  is 
the  explorer  and  discoverer.     In  the  colonial  histotv  tVvt  ^\^^\V 
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interests  himself  in  the  enterprise  of  aspiring  individualities,  in 
their  conquest  over  obstacles  of  climate  and  soil ;  their  con- 
flicts with  the  aboriginal  population ;  their  choice  of  land  for 
settlement;  the  growth  of  their  cities;  above  all,  their  several 
5  attempts  and  final  success  in  forming  a  constitution  securing 
local  self-government.  An  epoch  of  growing  interrelation  of 
the  colonies  succeeds,  a  tendency  to  union  on  a  large  scale 
due  to  the  effect  of  European  wars  which  involved  England, 
France,  and  other  countries,  and  affected  the  relations  of  their 

lo  colonies  in  America.  This  epoch  too  abounds  in  heroic  per- 
sonalities,  like  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and  Washington,  and  perilous 
adventures,  especially  in  the  Indian  warfare. 

The  fourth  epoch  is  the  Revolution,  by  which  the  Colonies 
through  joint  effort  secured  their  independence  and  afterward 

15  their  union  in  a  nation.  The  subject  grows  rapidly  more  com- 
plex and  tasks  severely  the  powers  of  the  pupils  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  elementary  school.  The  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  a  brief  study  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Con- 
stitution  itself,  conclude   the   study   of   the   portion   of   the 

20  history  of  the  United  States  that  is  sufficiently  remDt^-t6 
be  treated  after  the  manner  of  an  ediicational  classic.  Every- 
thing up  to  this  point  stands  out  in  strong  individual  out- 
lines and  is  admirably  fitted  for  that  elementary  course  of 
study.     Beyond  this  point,  the  War  of  18 12  and  the  War  of 

25  the  Rebellion,  together  with  the  political  events  that  led  to  it, 
are  matters  of  memory  with  the  present  generation  of  parents 
and  grandparents,  and  are  consequently  not  so  well  fitted  for 
intensive  study  in  school  as  the  already  classic  period  of  our 
history.     But  these  later  and  latest  epochs  may  be  and  will  be 

30  read  at  home  not  only  in  the  text-book  on  history  used  in  the 
schools,  but  also  in  the  numerous  sketches  that  appear  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  in  more  pretentious  shapes.  In  the 
intensive  study  which  should  be  undertaken  of  the  classic 
period  of  our  history,  the  pupil  may  be  taught  the  method 

35  appropriate  to  historical  investigation,  the  many  points  of  view 

from  which  each  event  ought  to  be  considered.     He  should 

learn  to  discriminate  belweetvVYve  Ocve^Xxve^^Vvo^  o(  events  and 
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the  solid  influences  that  move  underneath  as  ethical  causes. 
Although  he  is  too  imnnature  for  very  far-reaching  reflections, 
he  must  be  helped  to  see  the  causal  processes  of  history. 
Armed  with  this  discipline  in  historic  methods,  the  pupil  will 
do  all  of  his  miscellaneous  reading  and  thinking  in  this  province  S 
with  more  adequate  intellectual  reaction  than  was  possible 
before  the  intensive  study  carried  on  in  school. 

The  study  of  the  outlines  of  the  Constitution,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  weeks  in  the  final  year  of  the  elementary  school,  has 
been  found  of  great  educational  value.  Properly  taught,  it  10 
fixes  the  idea  of  the  essential  threefoldness  of  the  constitution 
of  a  free  government  and  the  necessary  independence  of  each 
constituent  power,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive. 
This  and  some  idea  of  the  manner  and  mode  of  filling  the 
official  places  in  these  three  departments,  and  of  the  character  15 
of  the  duties  with  which  each  department  is  charged,  lay  foun- 
dations for  an  intelligent  citizenship. 

Besides  this  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  your  Committee  would 
recommend  oral  lessons  on  the  salient  points  of  general  history,  20 
taking  a  full  hour  of  sixty  minutes  weekly — and  preferably  all 
at  one  time — for  the  sake  of  the  more  systematic  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  the  deeper  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

E.  Other  branches 

Your  Committee  has  reviewed  the  staple  branches  of  the  25 
elementary  course  of  study  in  the  light  of  their  educational 
scope  and  significance.  Grammar,  literature,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  history  are  the  five  branches  upon  which  the  dis- 
ciplinary work  of  the  elementary  school  is  concentrated.  Inas- 
much as  reading  is  the  first  of  the  scholastic  arts,  it  is  interesting  30 
to  note  that  the  whole  elementary  course  may  be  described  as 
an  extension  of  the  process  of  learning  the  art  of  reading. 
First  comes  the  mastering  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  in  printed 
and  script  forms.  Next  come  five  incursions  into  the  special 
vocabularies  required  {d)  in  literature  to  express  the  fvtv^sAsaAft.'^'j^ 
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of  emotion  and  the  more  subtle  distinctions  of  thought,  {b)  the 
technique  of  arithmetic,  {c)  of  geography,  {d)  of  grammar,  {e) 
of  history. 

In  the  serious  work  of  mastering  theise  several  technical 
5  vocabularies  the  pupil  is  assigned  daily  tasks  that  he  must  pre- 
pare by  independent  study.  The  class  exercise  or  recitation  is 
taken  up  with  examining  and  criticising  the  pupil's  oral  state- 
ments of  what  he  has  learned,  especial  care  being  taken  to 
secure  the  pupil's  explanation  of  it  in  his  own  words.     This 

ID  requires  paraphrases  and  definitions  of  the  new  words  and 
phrases  used  in  technical  and  literary  senses,  with  a  view  to 
insure  the  addition  to  the  mind  of  the  new  ideas  corresponding 
to  the  new  words.  The  misunderstandings  are  corrected  and 
the  pupil  set  on  the  way  to  use  more  critical  alertness  in  the 

15  preparation  of  his  succeeding  lessons.  The  pupil  learns  as 
much  by  the  recitations  of  his  fellow-pupils  as  he  learns  from 
the  teacher,  but  not  the  same  things.  He  sees  in  the  imperfect 
statements  of  his  classmates  that  they  apprehended  the  lesson 
with   different    presuppositions  and  consequently  have   seen 

20 some  phases  of  the  subject  that  escaped  his  observation,  while 
they  in  turn  have  missed  points  which  he  had  noticed  quite 
readily.  These  different  points  of  view  become  more  or  less 
his  own,  and  he  may  be  said  to  grow  by  adding  to  his  own 
mind  the  minds  of  others. 

25     It  is  clear  that  there  are  other  branches  of  instruction  that 
may.  lay  claim  to  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  elemen- 
tary school ;  for  example  the  various  branches  of  natural  science, 
vocal  music,  manual  training,  physical  culture,  drawing,  etc. 
Here  the  question  of  another  method  of  instruction  is  sug- 

30gested.  There  are  lessons  that  require  previous  preparation 
by  the  pupil  himself — there  are  also  lessons  that  may  be 
taken  up  without  such  preparation  and  conducted  by  the  teacher, 
who  leads  the  exercise  and  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  learned,  enlisting  the  aid  of  members  of  the  class  for 

35  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  new  material  to  their  actual  ex- 
perience. Besides  these  there  are  mechanical  exercises  for  pur- 
poses of  training,  sucV\  as  dTaV\x\^,^eTvm^T\j^v^^^xvd  calisthenics. 
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In  the  first  place  there  is  industrial  and  aesthetic  drawing, 
which  should  have  a  place  in  all  elementary  school  work.  By 
it  is  secured  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  Then,  too, 
drawing  helps  in  all  the  other  branches  that  require  illustra- 
tion. Moreover,  if  used  in  the  study  of  the  great  works  of  art  5 
in  the  way  hereinbefore  mentioned,  it  helps  to  cultivate  the 
taste  and  prepares  the  future  workman  for  a  more  useful  and 
lucrative  career,  inasmuch  as  superior  taste  commands  higher 
wages  in  the  finishing  of  all  goods. 

Natural  science  claims  a  place  in  the  elementary  school  not  10 
so  much  as  a  disciplinary  study  side  by  side  with  grammar, 
arithmetic,  ^nd  history,  as  a  training  in  habits  of  observation 
and  in  the  use  of  the  technique  by  which  such  sciences  are 
expounded.     With  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  terms  and 
some  training  in  the  methods  of  original  investigation  employed  15 
in  the  sciences,  the  pupil  broadens  his  views  of  the  world  and 
greatly  increases  his  capacity  to  acquire  new  knowledge.     For 
the  pupil  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  technique  of  science 
has  to  pass  without  mental  profit   the   numerous  scientific 
allusions  and   items  of  information   which   more  and   more  20 
abound  in  all  our  literature,  whether  of  an  ephemeral  or  a 
permanent  character.     In  an  age  whose  proudest  boast  is  the 
progress  of  science  in  all  domains,  there  should  be  in   the 
elementary  school,  from  the  first,  a  course  in  the  elements  of 
the  sciences.    And  this  is  quite  possible;    for  each  science 25 
possesses  some  phases  that  lie  very  near  to  the  child's  life. 
These  familiar  topics  furnish  the  doors  through  which  the  child 
enters  the  various  special  departments.     Science,*  it  is  claimed, 
is  nothing  if  not  systematic.     Indeed,  science  itself  may  be 
defined  as  the  interpretation  of  each  fact  through  all  other  30 
facts  of  a  kindred  nature.     Admitting  that  this  is  so,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  pedagogic  method  begins  with  the  fragmentary 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  pupil  and  proceeds  to  organize  it 
and  build  it  out  systematically  in  all  directions.     Hence  any 
science  may  be  taken  up  best  on  the  side  nearest  the  experience  35 
of  the  pupil  and  the  investigation  continued  until  the  other 
parts  are  reached.     Thus  the  pedagogical  order  is  tvot  ^Lh^-vj^ 
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the  logical  or  scientific  order.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with 
the  order  of  discovery,  which  is  usually  something  quite 
different  from  the  logical  order,  for  that  is  the  last  thing  dis- 
covered. The  natural  sciences  have  two  general  divisions :  one 
5  relating  to  inorganic  matter,  as  physics  and  chemistry,  and  one 
relating  to  organic,  as  botany  and  zoology.  There  should  be  a 
spiral  course  in  natural  science,  commencing  each  branch  with 
the  most  interesting  phases  to  the  child.  A  first  course 
should  be  given  in  botany,  zoology,  and  physics,  so  as  to  treat 

loof  the  structure  and  uses  of  familiar  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  as  seen  in  the  child's 
playthings,  domestic  machines,  etc.  A  second  course  covering 
the  same  subjects,  but  laying  more  stress  on  classification  and 
functions,  will  build  on  to  the  knowledge  already  acquired  from 

15  the  former  lessons  and  from  his  recently  acquired  experience. 
A  third  course  of  weekly  lessons,  conducted  by  the  teacher  as 
before  in  a  conversational  style,  with  experiments  and  with  a 
comparison  of  the  facts  of  observation  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  children,will  go  far  to  helping  them  to  an  acquisition  of  the 

20  results  of  natural  science.    Those  of  the  children  specially  gifted 

for  observation  in  someone  or  more  departments  of  nature  will 

be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  their  gifts. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  there  should  be  set  apart 

a  full  hour  each  week  for  drawing  and  the  same  amount  for 

25  oral  lessons  in  natural  science. 

The  oral  lessons  in  history  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  spiral  course,  found  useful  in  natural  science  because  of 
the  rapid  change  in  capacity  of  comprehension  by  the  pupil 
from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  will  also  be  best  for  the 

30  history  course,  which  will  begin  with  biographical  adventures 
of  interest  to  the  child,  and  possessing  an  important  historical 
bearing.  These  will  proceed  from  the  native  land  first  to  Eng- 
land, the  parent  country,  and  then  to  the  classic  civilizations 
(Greece  and  Rome  being,  so  to  speak,  the  grandparent  coun* 

35  tries  of  the  American  colonies).     These  successive  courses  of 

oral  lessons  adapted  respectively  to  the  child's  capacity  will  do 

mucii  to  make  the  c\\\\d  >Ne\\  \t\lo\vcvtd  oyv  this  topic.    Oral 
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lessons  should  never  be  mere  lectures,  but  more  like  Socratic 
dialogues,  building  up  a  systematic  knowledge  partly  from 
what  is  already  known,  partly  by  new  investigations,  and  partly 
by  comparison  of  authorities. 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  weekly  oral  lessons  in  natural  5 
science  and  general  history  is  the  actual  experiences  of  teachers 
who  have  for  some  time  used  the  plan.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  lessons  in  botany,  zoology,  and  physics  give  the  pupil 
much  aid  in  learning  his  geography  and  other  lessons  relating 
to  nature,  while  the  history  lessons  assist  very  much  his  com- 10 
prehension  of  literature,  and  add  interest  to  geography. 

It  is  understood  by  your  Committee  that  the  lessons  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  (with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics)  required  by  State  laws  should 
be  included  in  this  oral  course  in  natural  science.  Manual  15 
training,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  use  of  the  tools  for  working 
in  wood  and  iron  are  concerned,  has  just  claims  on  the  elemen- 
tary school  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  admits  natural 
science.  From  science  have  proceeded  useful  inventions  for 
the  aid  of  all  manner  of  manufactures  and  transportation.  20 
The  child  of  to-day  lives  in  a  world  where  machinery  is  con- 
stantly at  his  hand.  A  course  of  training  in  wood-  and  iron- 
work, together  with  experimental  knowledge  of  physics  or 
natural  philosophy,  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  learn  the  manage- 
ment of  such  machines.  Sewing  and  cookery  have  not  the  25 
same  but  stronger  claims  for  a  place  in  school.  One-half  day 
in  each  week  for  one-half  a  year  each  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  will  suffice  for  manual  training,  the  sewing  and  cookery 
being  studied  by  the  girls,  and  the  wood- and  iron-work  by  the 
boys.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  advocates  30 
of  manual  training  irf  iron-and  wood-work  recommend  these 
branches  for  secondary  schools,  because  of  the  greater  maturity 
of  body,  and  the  less  likelihood  to  acquire  wrong  habits  of 
manipulation,  in  the  third  period  of  four  years  of  school. 

Vocal  music  has  long  since  obtained  a  well-established  place  35 
in  all  elementary  schools.     The  labors  of  two  generations  of 
special  teachers  have  reduced  the  steps  of  instruction  to  such 
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simplicity  that  whole  classes  may  make  as  regular  progress  in 
reading  music  as  in  reading  literature. 

In  regard  to  physical  culture  your  Committee  is  agreed 
that  there  should  be  some  form  of  special  daily  exercises 
5  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hour  each  week,  the  same  to 
include  the  main  features  of  calisthenics,  and  German,  Swedish, 
or  American  systems  of  physical  training,  but  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  recess  estab- 
lished to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  pupils  in  the  open  air. 

lo  Systematic  physical  training  has  for  its  object  rather  the  will 
training  than  recreation,  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten.  To 
go  from  a  hard  lesson  to  a  series  of  calisthenic  exercises  is  to 
go  from  one  kind  of  will  training  to  another.  Exhaustion  of 
the  will  should  be  followed  by  the  caprice  and  wild  freedom 

15  of  the  recess.  But  systematic  physical  exercise  has  its  suffi- 
cient reason  in  its  aid  to  a  graceful  use  of  the  limbs,  its 
development  of  muscles  that  are  left  unused  or  rudimentary 
unless  called  forth  by  special  training,  and  for  the  help  it  gives 
to  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  school  discipline. 

20  Your  Committee  would  mention  in  this  connection  instruc- 
tion in  morals  and  manners,  which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  brief 
series  of  lessons  each  year  with  a  view  to  build  up  in  the  mind 
a  theory  of  the  conventionalities  of  polite  and  pure-minded 
society.     If  these  lessons  are  made  too  long  or  too  numerous, 

25  they  are  apt  to  become  offensive  to  the  child's  mind.  It  is  of 
course  understood  by  your  Committee  that  the  substantial 
moral  training  of  the  school  is  performed  by  the  discipline 
rather  than  by  the  instruction  in  ethical  theory.  The  child  is 
trained  to  be  regular  and  punctual,  and  to  restrain  his  desire  to 

30  talk  and  whisper — in  these  things  gaining  self-control  day  by 
day.  The  essence  of  moral  behavior  is  self-control.  The  school 
teaches  good  behavior.  The  intercourse  of  a  pupil  with  his 
fellows  without  evil  words  or  violent  actions  is  insisted  on  and 
secured.    The  higher  moral  qualities  of  truth-telling  and  sin- 

35  cerity  are  taught  in  every  class  exercise  that  lays  stress  on 
accuracy  of  statement. 
Your  Committee  has  a\re3Ld7  d\SkCMssed  the  importance  of 
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teaching  something  of  algebraic  processes  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  with  the  view  to  obtaining  better  methods  of 
solving  problems  in  advanced  arithmetic ;  a  majority  of  your 
Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  formal  English  grammar 
should  be  discontinued  in  the  eighth  year,  and  the  study  of  5 
some  foreign  language,  preferably  that  of  Latin,  substituted. 
The  educational  effect  on  an  English-speaking  pupil  of  taking 
up  a  language  which,  like  Latin,  uses  inflections  instead  of 
prepositions,  and  which  further  differs  from  English  by  the 
order  in  which  its  words  are  arranged  in  the  sentence,  is  quite  lo 
marked,  and  a  year  of  Latin  places  a  pupil  by  a  wide  interval 
out  of  the  range  of  the  pupil  who  has  continued  English 
grammar  without  taking  up  Latin.  But  the  effect  of  the 
year's  study  of  Latin  increases  the  youth's  power  of  appercep- 
tion in  very  many  directions  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so  15 
much  of  the  English  vocabulary  used  in  technical  vocabularies, 
like  those  of  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  literature,  is 
from  a  Latin  source,  and  besides  there  are  so  many  traces  in 
the  form  and  substance  of  human  learning  of  the  hundreds  of 
years  when  Latin  was  the  only  tongue  in  which  observation  20 
and  reflection  could  be  expressed. 

Your  Committee  refers  to  the  programme  given  later  in  this 
report  for  the  details  of  co-ordinating  these  several  branches 
already  recommended. 

The  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary  studies 

In  recommending  the  introduction  of  algebraic  processes  in  25 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years — as  well  as  in  the  recommenda- 
tion just  now  made  to  introduce  Latin  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  elementary  course — your  Committee  has  come  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  the  intrinsic  difference  between 
elementary  and  secondary  studies.  *  30 

Custom  has  placed  algebra,  geometry,  the  history  of  English 
literature,  and  Latin  in  the  rank  of  secondary  studies;  also 
general  history,  physical  geography,  and  the  elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  In  a  secondary  course  of  four  years 
trigonometry   may  be   added. to   the  mathematics;  some   of 35 
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the  sciences  whose  elements  are  used  in  physical  geography 
may  be  taken  up  separately  in  special  treatises,  as  geology, 
botany,  and  physiology.  There  may  be  also  a  study  of  whole 
works  of  English  authors,  as  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Scott. 
5  Greek  is  also  begun  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the 
secondary  course.  This  is  the  custom  in  most  public  high 
schools.  But  in  private  secondary  schools  Latin  is  begun 
earlier,  and  so,  too,  Greek,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Sometimes 
geometry   is  taken  up   before  algebra,  as  is  the  custom   in 

lo  German  schools.  These  arrangements  are  based  partly  on 
tradition,  partly  on  the  requirements  of  higher  institutions  for 
admission,  and  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  intrinsic  difficul- 
ties in  these  studies  have  fixed  their  places  in  the  course  of 
study.     Of  those  who  claim  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  reason 

15  for  the  selection  and  order  of  these  studies,  some  base  their 
conclusions  on  experience  in  conducting  pupils  through  them, 
others  on  psychological  grounds.  The  latter  contend,  for 
example,  that  algebra  deals  with  general  forms  of  calculation, 
while  arithmetic  deals  with  the  particular  instances  of  calcula- 

2otion.  Whatever  deals  with  the  particular  instance  is  relatively 
elementary,  whatever  deals  with  the  general  form  is  relatively 
secondary.  In  the  expression  a  +  b=c  algebra  indicates  the 
form  of  all  addition.  This  arithmetic  cannot  do,  except  in  the 
form  of  a  verbal  rule  describing  the  steps  of  the  operation :  its 

25  examples  are  all  special  instances  falling  under  the  general 
form  given  in  algebra.  If,  therefore,  arithmetic  is  an  elemen- 
tary branch,  algebra  is  relatively  to  it  a  secondary'  branch. 
So,  too,  geometry,  though  not  directly  based  on  arithmetic, 
has  to  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  it  when  it  reduces 

30 spatial  functions  into  numerical  forms,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  radius,  and  of  the  hypot- 
enuse to  the  two  other  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle. 
Geometry,  moreover,  deals  with  necessary  relations;  its  demon- 

35strations  reach  universal  and  necessary  conclusions,  holding 
good  not  merely  in  such  material  shapes  as  we  have  met  with 
in  actual  experience,  but  \v\l\v  ^\\  txaim^les  possible,  past, 
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present,  or  future.  Such  knowledge  transcending  experience  is 
intrinsically  secondary  as  compared  with  the  first  acquaintance 
with  geometric  shapes  in  concrete  examples. 

In  the  case  of  geometry  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  what  is 
called  "inventional  geometry"  may  be  properly  introduced  into   5 
the  elementary  grades.     By  this  some  mean  the  practice  with 
blocks  in   the  shape  of   geometric  solids   and  the   construc- 
tion of   different   figures  from  the   same;    others   mean   the 
rediscovery  by  the  pupil  for  himself  of  the  necessary  relations 
demonstrated  by  Euclid.     The  former — exercises  of  construe- 10 
tion  with  blocks — are  well  enough  in  the  kindergarten,  where 
they  assist  in  learning  number,  as  well  as  in  the  analysis  of 
material  forms.     But  its  educational  value  is  small  for  pupils 
advanced  into  the  use  of  books.     The  original  discovery  of 
Euclid's  demonstrations,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  more  prop- 15 
erly  to  higher  education  than  to  elementary.  ,In  the  geometrical 
text-books  recently  introduced  into  secondary  schools  there  is 
so  much  of  original  demonstration  required  that  the  teacher  is 
greatly  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  differences  in  native 
capacity  for  mathematics  that  develop  among  the  pupils  of  the  20 
same  class  in  solving  the  problems  of  invention.     A  few  gifted 
pupils  delight  in  the  inventions,  and  develop  rapidly  in  power, 
while  the  majority  of  the  class  use  too  much  time  over  them, 
and  thus  rob  the  other  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  or  else 
fall  into  the  bad  practice  of  getting  help  from  others  in   the  25 
preparation  of  their  lessons.     A  few  in  every  class  fall  hope- 
lessly behind  and  are  discouraged.     The  result  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  correct  the  evil  by  requiring  a  more 
thorough  training  in  the  mathematical  studies  preceding,  and 
the  consequent  delay  of  secondary  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  30 
the  course  in  order  to  bring  up  their  "inventional  geometry." 
Many,  discouraged,  fail  to  go  on;  many  more  fail  to  reach, 
higher  studies  because  unable  to  get  over  the  barrier  unneces- 
sarily placed  before  them  by  teachers  who  desire  that  no  pupils 
except  natural  geometricians  shall  enter  into  higher  studies.  35 

Physical  geography  in    its  scientific  form  is  very  properly 
made  a  part  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.     The  pupil  in 
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his  ninth  year  of  work  can  profitably  acquire  the  scientific 
technique  of  geology,  botany,  zoology,  meteorology,  and 
ethnology,  and  in  the  following  years  take  up  those  sciences 
separately  and  push  them  further,  using  the  method  of  actual 
5  investigation.  The  subject-matter  of  physical  geography  is  of 
very  high  interest  to  the  pupil  who  has  studied  geography  in 
the  elementary  grades  after  an  approved  method.  It  takes  up 
the  proximate  grounds  and  causes  for  the  elements  of  differ- 
ence  on  the  earth's  surface,  already  become  familiar  to  him 

lo  through  his  elementary  studies,  and  pushes  them  back  into 
deeper,  simpler,  and  more  satisfactory  principles.  This  study 
performs  the  work  also  of  correlating  the  sciences  that  relate  to 
organic  nature  by  showing  their  respective  uses  to  man.  From 
the  glimpses  which  the  pupil  gets  of  mineralogy,  geology, 

15  botany,  zoology,  ethnology,  and  meteorology  in  their  necessary 
connection  as  geographic  conditions  he  sees  the  scope  and 
grand  significance  of  those  separate  inquiries.  A  thirst  is 
aroused  in  him  to  pursue  his  researches  into  their  domains. 
He  sees,  too,  the  borderlands  in  which  new  discoveries  may  be 

20  made  by  the  enterprising  explorer. 

Physics,  including  what  was  called  until  recently  "natural 
philosophy,"  after  Newton's  Principia  {PhilosophuB  naturalis 
principia  fnathematica\  implies  more  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics for  its  thorough  discussion  than  the  secondary  pupil  is 

25  likely  to  possess.  In  fact,  the  study  of  this  branch  in  college 
thirty  years  ago  was  crippled  by  the  same  cause.  It  should 
follow  the  completion  of  analytical  geometry.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  a  very  profitable  study  of  this  subject  may  be  made 
in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  or  preparatory  school, 

3oalthough  the  formulas  can  then  be  understood  in  so  far  as  they 
imply  elementary  algebra  only.  The  pupil  does  not  get  the 
most  exact  notions  of  the  quantitative  laws  that  rule  matter  in 
its  states  of  motion  and  equilibrium,  but  he  does  see  the  action 
of  forces  as  qualitative  elements  of  phenomena,  and  understand 

35  quite  well  the  mechanical  inventions  by  which  men  subdue  them 

for  his  use  and  safety.     Even  in  the  elementary  grades  the  pupil 

can  seize  very  many  of  t\\ese  quaYvt^Xw^  ^s»^ects  and  learn  the 
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explanation   of   the  mechanical   phenomena   of    nature,  and 
other  applications  of  the  same  principles  in  invention,  as  for 
example,  gravitation  in  falling  bodies:  its  measurement  by  the 
scales;  the  part  it  plays  in  the  pump,  the  barometer,  the  pen- 
dulum ;  cohesion  in  mud,  clay,  glue,  paste,  mortar,  cement,  etc. ;  5 
capillary  attraction  in  lamp-wicks,  sponges,  sugar,  the  sap  in 
plants;  the  applications  of  lifting  by  the  lever,  pulley,  inclined 
plane,  wedge,  and  screw;  heat  in  the  sun,  combustion,  fric-' 
tion,  steam,  thermometer,  conduction,  clothing,  cooking,  etc. : 
the    phenomena  of  light,    electricity,    magnetism,   and    the  10 
explanation   of  such   mechanical   devices  as  spectacles,  tele- 
scopes, microscopes,  prisms,  photographic   cameras,   electric 
tension  in  bodies,  lightning,  mariner's  compass,  horseshoe  mag- 
net, the  telegraph,  the   dynamo.     This  partially  qualitative 
study  of  forces  and  mechanical  inventions  has  the  educational  15 
effect  of  enlightening  the  pupil,  and  emancipating  him  from 
the  network  of  superstition  that  surrounds  him  in  the  child 
world,  partly  of  necessity  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  illiterate 
adults  that  he  sometimes  meets  with  in  the  persons  of  nurses, 
servants,    and   tradespeople,   whose   occupations  have   more  20 
attraction  for  him  than  those  of  cultured  people.    The  fairy 
world  is  a  world  of  magic,    of  immediate  interventions   of 
supernatural  spiritual  beings,  and  while  this  is  proper  enough 
for  the  child  up  to  the  time  of  the  school,  and  in  a  lessening 
degree  for  some  time  after,  it  is  only  negative  and  harmful  in  25 
adult  manhood  and  womanhood.     It  produces  arrested  devel- 
opment of  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  in  reference  to 
phenomena,  and  stops  the  growth  of  the  soul  at  the  infantine 
stage   of  development.      Neither  is  this   infantine   stage  of 
wonder  and  magic  more  religious  than  the  stage  of  disillusion  30 
through  the  study  of  mathematics  and  physics.      It  is  the 
arrest  of  religious  development  also,  at  the  stage  of  fetichism. 
The  highest  religion,  that  of  pure  Christianity,  sees  in  the 
world  infinite  mediations,  all  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
independent  individuality;  the  perfection  of  human  souls  not 35 
only  in  one  kind  of  piety,  namely  that  of  the  heart,  but  in  the 
piety  of  the  intellect  that  beholds  truth,  the  piety  of  the  will 
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that  does  good  deeds  wisely,  the  piety  of  the  senses  that  sees 
the  beautiful  and  realizes  it  in  works  of  art.  This  is  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  divine  Providence  as  contrasted  with  the  heathen 
idea  of  that  "Providence,  and  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
5  is  an  essential  educational  requisite  in  its  attainment,  although 
a  negative  means.  Of  course  there  is  danger  of  replacing  the 
spiritual  idea  of  the  divine  by  the  dynamical  or  mechanical 
idea  and  thus  arresting  the  mind  at  the  stage  of  pantheism 
instead  of  fetichism.    But  this  danger  can  be  avoided  by  further 

lo education  through  secondary  into  higher  education,  whose 
entire  spirit  and  method  are  comparative  and  philosophical  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  For  higher  education  seems  to 
have  as  its  province  the  correlation  of  the  several  branches  of 
human  learning  in  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  view  furnished  by 

15  religion  to  our  civilization.  By  it  one  learns  to  see  each  branch, 
each  science  or  art  or  discipline,  in  the  light  of  all  the  others. 
This  higher  or  comparative  view  is  essential  to  any  complete- 
ness of  education,  for  it  alone  prevents  the  one-sidedness  of 
hobbies,  or  "fads"  as  they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the  day. 

m 

2D  It  prevents  also  the  bad  effects  that  flow  from  the  influence 
of  what  are  termed  "self-educated  men,"  who  for  the  most  part 
carry  up  with  them  elementary  methods  of  study,  or  at  best, 
secondary  methods,  which  accentuate  the  facts  and  relations 
of  natural  and  spiritual  phenomena,  but  do  not  deal  with  their 

25  higher  correlations.  The  comparative  method  cannot,  in  fact, 
be  well  introduced  until  the  student  is  somewhat  advanced, 
and  has  already  completed  his  elementary  course  of  study 
dealing  with  the  immediate  aspects  of  the  world,  and  his 
secondary  course  dealing  with  the  separate  formal  and  dynam- 

3oical  aspects  that  lie  next  in  order  behind  the  facts  of  first 
observation.  Higher  education  in  a  measure  unifies  these  separ- 
ate formal  and  dynamic  aspects,  corrects  their  one-sidedness, 
and  prevents  the  danger  of  what  is  so  often  noted  in  the  self- 
educated  men  who  unduly  exaggerate  some  one  of  the  subordi- 

35  nate  aspects  of  the  world  and  make  it  a  sort  of  first  principle. 

Here  your  Committee  finds  in  its  way  the  question  of  the 

use  of  the  full  scientific  metVvoA  m  \\v^  \.^^cVv\w^  of  science  in 
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the  elementary  school.  The  true  method  has  been  called  the 
method  of  investigation,  but  that  method  as  used  by  the  child 
is  only  a  sad  caricature  of  the  method  used  by  the  mature 
scientific  man,  who  has  long  since  passed  through  the  fragmen- 
tary observation  and  reflection  that  prevail  in  the  period  of  5 
childhood,  as  well  as  the  tendencies  to  exaggeration  of  the 
importance  of  one  or  another  branch  of  knowledge  at  the 
expense  of  the  higher  unity  that  correlates  all;  an  exaggeration 
that  manifests  itself  in  the  possession  and  use  of  a  hobby. 
The  ideal  scientific  man  has  freed  himself  from  obstacles  of  10 
this  kind,  whether  psychological  or  objective.  What  astronom- 
ical observers  call  the  subjective  coefficient  must  be  ascer- 
tained and  eliminated  from  the  record  that  shows  beginnings, 
endings,  and  rates.  There  is  a  possibility  of  perfect  speciali- 
zation in  a  scientific  observer  only  after  the  elementary  and  15 
secondary  attitudes  of  mind  have  been  outgrown.  An  attempt 
to  force  the  child  into  the  full  scientific  method  by  specializa- 
tion would  cause  an  arrest  of  his  development  in  the  other 
branches  of  human  learning  outside  of  his  specialty.  He  could 
not  properly  inventory  the  data  of  his  own  special  sphere  unless  20 
he  knew  how  to  recognize  the  defining  limits  or  boundaries 
that  separate  his  province  from  its  neighbors.  The  early  days 
of  science  abounded  in  examples  of  confusion  of  provinces  in 
the  inventories  of  their  data.  It  is  difficult,  even  now,  to  decide 
where  physics  and  chemistry  leave  off,  and  biology  begins.        25 

Your  Committee  does  not  attempt  to  state  the  exact  propor- 
tion in  which  the  child,  at  his  various  degrees  of  advancement, 
may  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  guiding  influence  of  teacher 
and  text-book  in  his  investigations,  but  they  protest  strongly 
against  the  illusion  under  which  certain  zealous  advocates  of  30 
the  early  introduction  of  scientific  method  seem  to  labor. 
They  ignore  in  their  zeal  the  deduction  that  is  to  be  made  for 
the  guiding  hand  of  the  teacher,  who  silently  furnishes  to  the 
child  the  experience  that  he  lacks,  and  quietly  directs  his 
special  attention  to  this  or  to  that  phase,  and  prevents  him  35 
from  hasty  or  false  generalization  as  well  as  from  undue  exag- 
geration of  single  facts  or  principles.     Here  the  teacher  adds 
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the  needed  scientiiic  outlook  which  the  child  lacks,  but  which 
the  mature  scientist  possesses  for  himself. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  is 
adapted  only  to  science,  but  not  to  art,  literature,  and  religion, 
5 which  have  something  essential  that  science  does  not  reach; 
not  because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  sciences  themselves, 
but  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  mind  assumed  in  the  obser- 
vation of  nature.  In  analytic  investigation  there  is  isolation  of 
parts  one  from  another,  with  a  view  to  find  the  sources  of  the 

lo  influences  which  produce  the  phenomena  shown  in  the  object. 

The  mind  brings  everything  to  the  test  of  this  idea.     Every 

phenomenon  that  exists  comes  from  beyond  itself,  and  analysis 

will  be  able  to  trace  the  source. 

Now,  this  frame  of  mind,  which  insists  on  a  foreign  origin  of 

1 5  all  that  goes  to  constitute  an  object,  debars  itself  in  advance 
from  the  province  of  religion,  art,  and  literature  as  well  as  of 
philosophy.  For  self-determination,  personal  activity,  is  the 
first  principle  assumed  by  religion,  and  it  is  tacitly  assumed  by 
art  and  literature,  Classic  and  Christian.    The  very  definition 

20  of  philosophy  implies  this,  for  it  is  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
world  by  the  assumption  of  a  first  principle,  and  to  show  that 
all  classes  of  objects  imply  that  principle  as  ultimate  presuppo- 
sition. According  to  this  view  it  is  important  not  to  attempt 
to  hasten  the  use  of  a  strictly  scientific  method  on  the  part  of 

25  the  child.  In  his  first  years  he  is  acquiring  the  results  of 
civilization  rather  as  an  outfit  of  habits,  usages,  and  traditions 
than  as  a  scientific  discovery.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  stand 
over  against  the  culture  of  his  time,  and  challenge  one  and  all 
of  its  conventionalities  to  justify  themselves  before  his  reason. 

30  His  reason  is  too  weak.  He  is  rather  in  the  imitation  stage 
of  mind  than  in  that  of  criticism.  He  will  not  reach  the  com- 
parative or  critical  method  until  the  era  of  higher  education. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  educational  value 
of  science  and  its  method  is  a  very  important  question,  and 

35  that   on   it  depends  the  settlement  of   the  question  where 

specialization  may  begin.    To  commence  the  use  of  the  real 

scientific  method  wou\d  \mp\v  ^.  t^A\c^\  cVv^tv^e  also  in  methods 
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from  the  beginning.  This  may  be  realized  by  considering  the 
hold  which  even  the  kindergarten  retains  upon  symbolism 
and  upon  art  and  literature.  But  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  your  Committee  natural  science  itself  should  be  approached, 
in  the  earliest  years  of  the  elementary  school,  rather  in  the  5 
form  of  results  with  glimpses  into  the  methods  by  which  these 
results  were  reached.  In  the  last  two  years  (the  seventh  and 
eighth)  there  may  be  some  strictness  of  scientific  form  and 
an  exhibition  of  the  method  of  discovery.  The  pupil,  too, 
may  to  some  extent  put  this  method  in  practice  himself.  In  10 
the  secondary  school  there  should  be  some  laboratory  work. 
But  the  pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  acquire  for  himself  fully 
the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  nature  until  the  second 
part  of  higher  education — its  post-graduate  work.  Neverthe- 
less this  good  should  be  kept  in  view  from  the  first  year  of  the  1$ 
elementary  school,  and  there  should  be  a  gradual  and  con- 
tinual approach  to  it. 

In  the  study  of  general  history  appears  another  branch  of 
the  secondary  course.     History  of  the  native  land  is  assumed 
to  be  an  elementary  study.     History  of  the  world  is  certainly  20 
a  step  further  away  from  the  experience  of  the  child.     It  is  * 
held  by  some  teachers  to  be  in  accordance  with  proper  method 
to  begin  with  the  foreign  relations  of  one's  native  land  and 
to  work  outward  to  the  world-history.     The  European  relations 
involved  in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America  furnish  25 
the  only  explanation  to  a  multitude  of  questions  that  the  pupil 
has  started  in  the  elementary  school.     He  should  move  out- 
ward from  what  he  has  already  learned,  by  the  study  of  a  new 
concentric  circle  of  grounds  and  reasons,  according  to  this  view. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  usual  course  taken.     On  beginning  30 
secondary  history  the  pupil  is  set  back  face  to  face  with  the 
period  of  tradition,  juat  when  historic  traces   first  make  their 
appearance.     He  is  by  this  arrangement  broken  off  from  the 
part  of  history  that  he  has  become  acquainted  with  and  made  to 
grapple  with  that  period  which  has  no  relation  to  his  previous  35 
investigations.     It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  general  history 
lays  stress  on  the  religious  thread  of  connection,  thougJ\  l^s^s^tvow 
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than  formerly.  The  world  history  is  a  conception  of  the  great 
Christian  thinker,  St.  Augustine,  who  held  that  the  world 
and  its  history  is  a  sort  of  antiphonic  hymn  in  which  God 
reads  his  counsels,  and  the  earth  and  man  read  the  responses. 
5  He  induced  Orosius,  his  pupil,  to  sketch  a  general  history  in 
the  spirit  of  his  view.  It  was  natural  that  the  Old  Testament 
histories,  and  especially  the  chapters  of  Genesis,  should  furnish 
the  most  striking  part  of  its  contents.  This  general  history 
was    connected    with    religion    and    brought    closer    to   the 

lo  experience  of  the  individual  than  the  history  of  his  own 
people.  To  commence  history  with  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the 
Fall  of  Man,  and  the  Noachian  Deluge  was  to  begin  with  what 
was  most  familiar  to  all  minds,  and  most  instructive,  because  it 
concerned  most  nearly  the  conduct  of  life.    Thus  religion  fur- 

15  nished  the  apperceptive  material  by  which  the  early  portions  of 

history  were  recognized,  classified,  and  made  a  part  of  experience. 

Now  that  studies  in  archaeology,  especially  those  in  the  Nile 

and  Euphrates  valleys,  are  changing  the  chronologies  and  the 

records  of  early  times  and  adding  new  records  of  the  past, 

20  bringing  to  light  national  movements  and  collisions  of  peoples, 
together  with  data  by  which  to  determine  the  status  of  their 
industrial  civilization,  their  religious  ideas,  and  the  form  of 
their  literature  and  art,  the  concentric  arrangement  of  all  this 
material  around  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  as  a  nucleus 

25  is  no  longer  possible.  The  question  has  arisen,  therefore, 
whether  general  history  should  not  be  rearranged  for  the 
secondary  school,  and  made  to  connect  with  American  history 
for  apperceptive  material  rather  than  with  Old  Testament 
history.     To  this  it  has  been  replied  with  force  that  the  idea 

30  of  a  world  history,  as  St.  Augustine  conceived  it,  is  the  noblest 
educative  ideal  ever  connected  with  the  subject  of  history. 
Future  versions  of  general  history  will  not  desert  this  stand- 
point, we  are  told,  even  if  they  take  as  their  basis  that  of 
ethnology  and  anthropology,  for  these,  too,  will  exhibit  a  plan 

35  in  human  history — an  educative  principle  that  leads  nations 

toward  freedom  and  science,   because  the  Creator  of  nature 

iias  made  it,  in  its  luudameT\ta\  coxvs\a\.w\\otv^  ^a  evolution  or 
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progressive  development  of  individuality.  Thus  the  idea  of 
divine  Providence  is  retained,  though  made  more  comprehen- 
sive by  bringing  the  whole  content  of  natural  laws  within  his 
will  as  his  method  of  work. 

These  considerations,  we  are  reminded  by  the  partisans  of  5 
humanity  studies,  point  back  to  the  educative  value  of  history 
as  corrective  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  method  of  science. 
Science  seeks  explanation  in  the  mechanical  conditions  of,  and 
impulses  received  from,  the  environment,  while  history  keeps 
its  gaze  fixed  on  human  purposes,  and  studies  the  genesis  of  10 
national  actions  through  the  previous  stages  of  feelings,  con- 
victions, and  conscious  ideas.  In  history  the  pupil  has  for  his 
object  self-activity,  reaction  against  environment,  instead  of 
mechanism,  or  activity  through  another. 

The  history  of  English  literature  is  another  study  of  the  15 
secondary  school.     It  is  very  properly  placed  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary  school,    for    as    taught    it    consists  largely  of  the 
biographies  of  men  of  letters.     The  pupils  who  have  not  yet 
learned  any  great  work  of  literature  should  not  be  pestered 
with  literary  biography,  for  at  that  stage  the  greatness  of  the  20 
men  of  letters  cannot  be  seen.     Plutarch  makes  great  biogra- 
phies because  he  shows  heroic  struggles  and  great  deeds.    The 
heroism  of  artists  and  poets  consists  in  sacrificing  all  for  the 
sake  of  their  creations.     The  majority  of  them  come  off  sadly 
at  the  hands  of  the  biographer,  for  the  reason  that  the  very  25 
sides  of  their  lives  are  described  which  they  had  slighted  and 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  Muses.     The  prophets  of  Israel 
did  not  live  in  city  palaces,  but  in  caves ;  they  did  not  wear 
fine  raiment,  nor  feed  sumptuously,  nor  conform  to  the  codes  of 
polite  society.    They  were  no  courtiers  when  they  approached  30 
the  king.     They  neglected  all  the  other  institutions — family, 
productive  industry,  and  state — for  the  sake  of  one,  the  Church, 
and  even  that  not  the  established  ceremonial  of  the  people, 
but  a  higher  and  more  direct  communing  with  Jehovah.     So 
with  artists  and  men  of  letters  it  is  more  or  less  the  case  that  35 
the  institutional  side  of  their  lives  is  neglected,  or  unsymmet- 
rical,  or  if  this  is  not  the  case  it  will  be  found  prosaic  axvd 
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uneventful,  throwing  no  light  on  their    matchless    produc- 
tions. 

For  these  reasons  should  not  the  present  use  of  literary 
biography  as  it  exists  in  secondary  schools,  and  is  gradually 
5  making  its  way  into  elementary  schools,  be  discouraged,  and 
the  time  now  given  to  it  devoted  to  the  study  of  literary  works 
of  art  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  exposure  of  the  foibles 
of  artists  has  an  immoral  tendency  on  youth :  for  example, 
one  affects  to  be  a  poet,  and  justifies  laxity  and  self-indulgence 
ID  through  the  example  of  Byron.  Those  who  support  this  view 
hold  that  we  should  not  dignify  the  immoral  and  defective 
side  of  life  by  making  it  a  branch  of  study  in  school. 

Correlation  by  synthesis  of  studies 

Your  Committee  would  mention  another  sense  in  which  the 
expression  correlation  of  studies  is  sometimes  used.    It  is  held 

IS  by  advocates  of  an  artificial  center  of  the  course  of  study. 
They  use,  for  example,  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  a  reading 
exercise,  and  connect  with  it  the  lessons  in  geography  and 
arithmetic.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  critics  of  this  method 
that  there  is  always  danger  of  covering  up  the  literary  features 

20  of  the  reading  matter  under  accessories  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  If  the  material  for  other  branches  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  connection  with  the  literary  exercise,  it  will  dis- 
tract the  attention  from  the  poetic  unity.  On  the  other  hand, 
arithmetic  and  geography  cannot  be  unfolded  freely  and  com- 

25  prehensively  if  they  are  to  wait  on  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  a  poem  or  novel  for  their  development.  A  correlation  of 
this  kind,  instead  of  being  a  deeper  correlation  such  as  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  human  learning  by  the  studies  of  the  college  and 
university,  is  rather  a  shallow  and  uninteresting  kind  of  corre- 

3olation  that  reminds  one  of  the  system  of  mnemonics,  or  arti- 
ficial memory,  which  neglects  the  association  of  facts  and  events 
with  their  causes  and  the  history  of  their  evolution,  and  looks 
for  unessential  quips,  puns,  or  accidental  suggestions  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  memory.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
35  weaken  the  power  ol  sys\.emaX\c  \.Vv\xsk\tv^  which  deals  with 
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essential  relations,  and  substitute  for  it  a  chaotic  memory  that 
ties  together  things  through  false  and  seeming  relations,  not 
of  the  things  and  events,  but  of  the  words  that  denote  them. 

The   correlation  of  geography  and  arithmetic  and  history 
in  and  through  the  unity  of  a  work  of  fiction  is  at  best  an  5 
artificial  correlation,  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  true 
objective  correlation.     It  is  a  temporary  scaffolding  made  for 
school  purposes.     Instruction  should  avoid  such   temporary 
structures  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  used  they  should  be 
only  used  for  the  day,  and  not  for  the  year,  because  of  the  10 
danger  of  building  up  an  apperceptive  center  in  the  child's 
mind  that  will  not  harmonize  with  the  true  apperceptive  center 
required  by  the  civilization.     The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
has  intense  interest  to  the  child  as  a  lesson  in  sociology,  show- 
ing him  the  helplessness  of  isolated  man  and  the  re-enforce- 1% 
ment  that  comes  to  him  through  society.    It  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  the  division  of  labor.    All  children  should  read  this 
book  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  course,  and  a  few 
profitable  discussions  may  be  had  in  school  regarding  its  sig- 
nificance.   But  De  Foe  painted  in  it  only  the  side  of  adventure  20 
that  he  found  in  his  countrymen  in  his  epoch,  England  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  having  taken  up  a  career  of  con- 
quest on  the  seas,  ending  by  colonization  and  a  world  com- 
merce.    The  liking  for  adventure  continues  to  this  day  among 
all  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  beyond  other  nationalities  there  25 
is  in   English-speaking  populations  a  delight  in  building  up 
civilization  from  the  very  foundation.     This  is  only,  however, 
one  phase  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.     Consequently  the  his- 
tory of  Crusoe  is  not  a  proper  center  for  a  year's  study  in 
school.     It  omits  cities,  governments,  the  world  commerce,  30 
the  international  process,  the  Church,  the  newspaper  and  book 
from  view,  and  they  are  not  even  reflected  in  it. 

Your  Committee  would  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the 
importance  of  the  pedagogical  principle  of  analysis  and  isolation 
as  preceding  synthesis  and  correlation.     There  should  be  rigid  35 
isolation  of  the  elements  of  each  branch  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  clear  conception  of  what  is  individual  and  ^jeculv^kX  v\^   ;. 
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special  province  of  learning.  Otherwise  one  will  not  gain  from 
each  its  special  contribution  to  the  whole.  That  there  is  some 
danger  from  the  kind  of  correlation  that  essays  to  teach  all 
branches  in  each  will  be  apparent  from  this  point  of  view. 

III.  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME 

5  In  order  to  find  a  place  in  the  elementary  school  for  the 
several  branches  recommended  in  this  report,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  use  economically  the  time  allotted  for  the  school 
term,  which  is  about  two  hundred  days,  exclusive  of  vacations 
and  holidays.     Five  days  per  week  and  five  hours  of  actual 

ID  school  work  or  a  little  less  per  day,  after  excluding  recesses  for 
recreation,  give  about  twenty-five  hours  per  week.  There 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  alternation  of  study-hours  and 
recitations  (the  word  recitation  being  used  in  the  United 
States  for  class  exercise  or  lesson  conducted  by  the  teacher 

15  and  requiring  the  critical  attention  of  the  entire  class).  Those 
studies  requiring  the  clearest  thought  should  be  taken  up,  as  a 
usual  thing,  in  the  morning  session,  say  arithmetic  the  second 
half  hour  of  the  morning  and  grammar  the  half-hour  next 
succeeding  the  morning  recess  for  recreation  in  the  open  air. 

20  By  some  who  are  anxious  to  prevent  study  at  home,  or  at  least 
to  control  its  amount,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  place  the 
arithmetic  lesson  after  the  grammar  lesson,  so  that  the  study 
learned  at  home  will  be  grammar  instead  of  arithmetic.  It  is 
found  by  experience  that  if  mathematical  problems  are  taken 

25  home  for  solution  two  bad  habits  arise,  namely,  in  one  case,  the 
pupil  gets  assistance  from  his  parents  or  others,  and  thereby 
loses  to  some  extent  his  own  power  of  overcoming  difficulties 
by  brave  and  persistent  attacks  unaided  by  others ;  the  other 
evil  is  a  habit  of  consuming  long  hours  in  the  preparation  of  a 

30  lesson  that  should  be  prepared  in  thirty  minutes,  if  all  the 
powers  of  mind  are  fresh  and  at  command.  An  avers^e  child 
may  spend  three  hours  in  the  preparation  of  an  arithmetic 
lesson.  Indeed,  in  repeated  efforts  to  solve  one  of  the  so- 
caiJed  "conundrums,"  a  whole  family  may  spend  the  entire 
35  evening.     One  of  the  uupVeasatvV.  i^%\A\.'&  ol  the  next  day  is 
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that  the  teacher  who  conducts  the  lesson  never  knows  the 
exact  capacity  and  rate  of  progress  of  his  pupils;  in  the 
recitation  he  probes  the  knowledge  and  preparation  of  the 
pupil,  plus  an  unknown  amount  of  preparatory  work  borrowed 
from  parents  and  others.  He  even  increases  the  length  of  the  5 
lessons,  and  requires  more  work  at  home,  when  the  amount 
already  exceeds  the  unaided  capacity  of  the  pupil. 

The  lessons  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  bring  in  such  exer- 
cises as  furnish  relief  from  intellectual  tension  between  others 
that  make  large  demands  on  the  thinking  powers.  Such  exer- 10 
cises  as  singing  and  calisthenics,  writing  and  drawing,  also  read- 
ing, are  of  the  nature  of  a  relief  from  those  recitations  that  tax 
the  memory,  critical  alertness,  and  introspection,  Hke  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  and  history. 

Your  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  question  15 
whether  pupils  who  leave  school  early  should  have  a  course  of 
study  different  from  the  course  of  those  who  are  to  continue 
on  into  secondary  and  higher  work.     It  is  contended,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  those  who  leave  early  should  have  a  more  practi- 
cal course,  and  that  they  should  dispense  with  those  studies  20 
that  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  preparatory  work  for  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education.     Such  studies  as  algebra  and 
Latin,  for  example,  should  not  be  taken  up  unless  the  pupil 
expects  to  pursue  the  same  for  a  sufficient  time  to  complete 
the  secondary  course.     It  is  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  25 
is  best  to  have  one  course  for  all,  because  any  school  education 
is  at  best  but  an  initiation  for  the  pupil  into  the  art  of  learn- 
ing, and  that  wherever  he  leaves  off  in  his  school  course  he 
should  continue,  by  the  aid  of  the  public  library  and  home 
study,  in  the  work  of  mastering  science  and  literature.     It  is  30 
further  contended  that  a  brief  course  in  higher  studies,  like 
Latin  and  algebra,  instead  of  being  useless,  is  of  more  value 
than  any  elementary  studies  that  might  replace  them.     The 
first  ten  lessons  in  algebra  give  the  pupil  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  general  expression  of  arithmetical  solutions  by  means  35 
of  letters  and  other  symbols.     Six  months'  study  of  it  gives 
him  the  power  to  use  the  method  in  stating  the  manifold  con- 
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ditions  of  a  problem  in  partnership,  or  in  ascertaining  a  value 
that  depends  on  several  transformations  of  the  data  given.  It 
is  claimed,  indeed,  that  the  first  few  lessons  in  any  branch  are 
relatively  of  more  educational  value  than  an  equal  number  of 
5  subsequent  lessons,  because  the  fundamental  ideas  and  princi- 
ples of  the  new  study  are  placed  at  the  beginning.  In  Latin, 
for  instance,  the  pupil  learns  in  his  first  week's  study  the  to 
him  strange  phenomenon  of  a  language  that  performs  by 
inflections  what  his  own  language  performs  by  the  use  of  prep- 

loositions  and  auxiliaries.  He  is  still  more  surprised  to  find  that 
the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  altogether  different  in  Ro- 
man usage  from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  He  further 
begins  to  recognize  in  the  Latin  words  many  roots  or  stems 
which   are  employed  to  denote  immediate  sensuous  objects, 

15  while  they  have  been  adopted  into  his  English  tongue  to 
signify  fine  shades  of  distinction  in  thought  or  feeling.  By 
these  three  things  his  powers  of  observation  in  matters  of 
language  are  armed,  as  it  were,  with  new  faculties.  Nothing 
that  he  has  hitherto  learned  in  grammar  is  so  radical  and  far- 

20  reaching  as  what  he  learns  in  his  first  week's  study  of  Latin. 
The  Latin  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence  indicates  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  mental  arrangement  in  the  process  of  appre- 
hension and  expression  of  thought.  This  arrangement  is  ren- 
dered  possible   by  declensions.     This  amounts  to  attaching 

25  prepositions  to  the  ends  of  the  words,  which  they  thus  convert 
into  adjectival  or  adverbial  modifiers ;  whereas  the  separate 
prepositions  of  the  English  must  indicate  by  their  position  in 
the  sentence  their  grammatical  relation.  These  observations, 
and  the  new  insight  into  the  etymology  of  English  words  hav- 

joing  a  Latin  derivation,  are  of  the  nature  of  mental  seeds  which 
will  grow  and  bear  fruit  throughout  life  in  the  better  command 
of  one's  native  tongue.  All  this  will  come  from  a  very  brief 
time  devoted  to  Latin  in  school. 

Amount  of  time  for  each  branch 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  an  hour  of  sixty  minutes 
35  each  week  be  assigned  in  tYve  pio^i^imme  (or  each  of  the  f oU 
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lowing  subjects  throughout  the  eight  years :  physical  culture, 
vocal  music,  oral  lessons  in  natural  science  (hygiene  to  be 
included  among  the  topics  under  this  head),  oral  lessons  in 
biography  and  general  history,  and  that  the  same  amount  of 
time  each  week  shall  be  devoted  to  drawing  from  the  second  5 
year  to  the  eighth  inclusive;  to  manual  training  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  so  as  to  include  sewing  and  cookery 
for  the  girls,  and  work  in  wood  and  iron  for  the  boys. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  reading  be  given  at  least 
one  lesson  each  day  for  the  entire  eight  years,  it  being  under- 10 
stood,  however,  that  there  shall  be  two  or  more  lessons  each  day 
in  reading  in  the  first  and  second  years,  in  which  the  recitation 
is  necessarily  very  short,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  pupil  to 
give  continued  close  attention,  and  because  he  has  little  power 
of  applying  himself  to  the  work  of  preparing  lessons  by  him- 15 
self.     In  the  first  three  years  the  reading  should  be  limited  to 
pieces  in  the  colloquial  style,  but  selections  from  the  classics 
of  the  language  in  prose  and  in  poetry  shall  be  read  to  the 
pupil  from  time  to  time,  and  discussions  made  of  such  features 
of  the  selections  read  as  may  interest  the  pupils.     After  the  ao 
third  year  your  Committee  believes  that  the  reading  lesson 
should  be  given  to  selections  from  classic  authors  of  English, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  recitation  should  be  divided  between 
{a)  the  elocution,  {b)  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guage, including  spelling,  definitions,  syntactical  construction,  25 
punctuation,  and  figures  of  prosody,  and  {c)  the  literary  con- 
tents, including  the  main  and  accessory  ideas,  the  emotions 
painted,  the  deeds  described,  the  devices  of  style  to  produce  a 
strong  impression  on  the  reader.   Your  Committee  wishes  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  last  item, — that  of  literary  30 
study, — which  should  consume  more  and  more  of  the  time  of 
the  recitation  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  period  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  year.     In  the  fourth  year  and  previously  the  first 
item — that  of  elocution,  to  secure  distinct  enunciation  and 
correct   pronunciation — should   be   most   prominent.     In  the  35 
fifth  and  sixth  years  the  second  item — that  of  spelling,  defin- 
ing, and  punctuation — should,  predominate  slightly  over  the 
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Other  two  items.  In  the  years  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
there  should  be  some  reading  of  entire  stories,  such  as 
Gulliver's  Travels,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hiawatha,  and  similar  stories  adapted  in 
5  style  and  subject-matter  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  An 
hour  should  be  devoted  each  week  to  conversations  on  the 
salient  points  of  the  story,  its  literary  and  ethical  bearings. 

Your  Committee  agrees  in   the  opinion  that  in  teaching 
language  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupil  practices  much 

loin  writing  exercises  and  original  compositions.  At  first  the 
pupil  will  use  only  his  colloquial  vocabulary,  but  as  he  gains 
command  of  the  technical  vocabularies  of  geography,  arithme- 
tic, and  history,  and  learns  the  higher  literary  vocabulary  of  his 
language,  he  will  extend  his  use  of  words  accordingly.     Daily 

15  from  the  first  year  the  child  will  prepare  some  lesson  or  por- 
tion of  a  lesson  in  writing.  Your  Committee  has  included 
under  the  head  of  oral  grammar  (from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  year)  one  phase  of  this  written  work  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  literary  form  and  the  technicalities  of  composition 

20  in  such  exercises  as  letter  writing,  written  reviews  of  the 
several  branches  studied,  reports  of  the  oral  lessons  in  natural 
science  and  history,  paraphrases  of  the  poems  and  prose  litera- 
ture of  the  readers,  and  finally  compositions  or  written  essays 
on  suitable  themes  assigned  by  the  teacher,  but  selected  from 

35  the  fields  of  knowledge  studied  in  school.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  criticise  all  paraphrases  of  poetry  in  respect  to  the 
good  or  bad  taste  shown  in  the  choice  of  words ;  parodies 
should  never  be  permitted. 

It  is  thought  by  your  Committee  that  the  old  style  of  com- 

30  position  writing  was  too  formal.  It  was  kept  too  far  away 
from  the  other  work  of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  giving  a  written 
account  of  what  he  had  learned  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  and  natural  science,  the  pupil  attempted 
artificial    descriptions    and    reflections  on  such   subjects    as 

35  "  Spring,"   "  Happiness,"   "  Perseverance,"   "  Friendship,"   or 
something  else  outside  of  the  line  of  his  school  studies. 
Your  Committee  has  aYtead^  ^x^tessed   its  opinion  that 
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a  good  English  style  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of 
grammar  so  much  as  by  familiarity  with  great  masterpieces 
of  literature.  We  especially  recommend  that  pupils  who 
have  taken  up  the  fourth  and  fifth  readers,  containing  the 
selections  from  great  authors,  should  often  be  required  to  5 
make  written  paraphrases  of  prose  or  poetic  models  of  style, 
using  their  own  vocabulary  to  express  the  thoughts  so  far  as 
possible,  and  borrowing  the  recherche  words  and  phrases  of 
the  author,  where  their  own  resources  fail  them.  In  this  way 
the  pupil  learns  to  see  what  the  great  author  has  done  to  en- 10 
rich  the  language  and  to  furnish  adequate  means  of  expression 
for  what  could  not  be  presented  in  words  before,  or  at  least 
not  in  so  happy  a  manner. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  every  recitation  is,  in  one 
aspect  of  it,  an  attempt  to  express  the  thoughts  and  informa-15 
tion  of  the  lesson  in  the  pupil's  own  words,  and  thus  an  initial 
exercise  in  composition.  The  regular  weekly  written  review 
of  the  important  topics  in  the  several  branches  studied  is  a 
more  elaborate  exercise  in  composition,  the  pupil  endeavoring 
to  collect  what  he  knows  and  to  state  it  systematically  and  20 
in  proper  language.  The  punctuation,  spelling,  syntax,  pen- 
manship, choice  of  words,  and  style  should  not,  it  is  true,  be 
made  a  matter  of  criticism  in  connection  with  the  other  lessons, 
but  only  in  the  language  lesson  proper.  But  the  pupil  will  learn 
language,  all  the  same,  by  the  written  and  oral  recitations.  The  25 
oral  grammar  lessons  from  the  first  year  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  year,  should  deal  chiefly  with  the  use  of  language,  gradually 
introducing  the  grammatical  technique  as  it  is  needed  to  describe 
accurately  the  correct  forms  and  the  usages  violated. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  there  is  some  danger  of  wast-30 
ing  the  time  of  the  pupil  in  these  oral  and  written  language 
lessons  in  the  first  four  years  by  confining  the  work  of  the 
pupil  to  the  expression  of  ordinary  commonplace  ideas  not 
related  to  the  subjects  of  his  other  lessons,  especially  when  the 
expression  is  confined  to  the  colloquial  vocabulary.  Such  35 
training  has  been  severely  and  justly  condemned  as  teaching 
what  is  called  prating  or  gabbling,  rather  than  a  noble  use  of 
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English  speech.  It  is  clear  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  digni- 
fied and  worthy  subject  of  composition,  and  what  is  so  good 
for  his  purpose  as  the  themes  he  has  tried  to  master  in  his 
regular  lessons?  The  reading  lessons  ^ill  give  matter  for 
5  literary  style,  the  geography  for  scientific  style,  and  the  arith- 
metic for  a  business  style  ;  for  all  styles  should  be  learned. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  selected  lists  of  wprds 
difficult  to  spell  be  made  from  the  reading  lessons  and  mastered 
by  frequent  writing  and  oral  spelling  during  the  fourth,  fifth, 
loand  sixth  years. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  use  of  a  text-book  in 
grammar  begin  with  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  year,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  eighth 
grade,  and  that  one  daily  lesson  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  min- 
iSutes  be  devoted  to  it. 

For  Latin  we  recommend  one  daily  lesson  of  thirty  minutes 

for  the  eighth  year.     For  arithmetic  we  recommend  number 

work  from  the  first  year  to  the  eighth,  one  lesson  each  day,  but 

the  use  of  the  text-book  in  number  should  not,  in  our  opinion, 

20  begin  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  year.     We  recommend 

that  the  applications  of  elementary  algebra  to  arithmetic,  as 

hereinbefore  explained,  be  substituted  for  pure  arithmetic  in 

the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  a  daily  lesson  being  given. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  penmanship  as  a  separate 

25  branch  be  taught  in  the  first  six  years  at  least  three  lessons  per 

week. 

Geography,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  should  begin 

with  oral  lessons  in  the  second  year,  and  with  a  text-book  in  the 

third  quarter  of  the  third  year,  and  be  continued  to  the  close  of 

30  the  sixth  year  with  one  lesson  each  day,  and  irt  the  seventh  and 

eighth  years  with  three  lessons  per  week. 

History  of  the  United  States  with  the  use  of  a  text-book, 

your  Committee  recommends  for  the  seventh  and  the  first  half 

of  the  eighth  year,  one  lesson  each  day ;  the  Constitution  of 

35  the  United  States  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighth  year. 

The  following  schedule  will  show  the  number  of  lessons  per 

week  for  each  quarter  ot  eacVv  ye^x  \ 
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Reading.    Eight  years,  with  daily  lessons. 

Penmanship.    Six  years,  ten  lessons  per  week  for  first  two  <years,  five  for 
third  and  fourth,  and  three  for  fifth  and  sixth. 

Spelling  Lists.    Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  four  lessons  per  week. 

Grammar.    Oral,  with  composition  or  dictation,  first  year  to  middle  of  fifth   5 
year,  text-book  from  middle  of  fifth  year  to  close  of  seventh  year,  five 
lessons  per  week.     (Composition  writing  should  be  included  under  this 
head.     But  the  written  examinations  on  the  several  branches  should  be 
counted  under  the  head  of  composition  work.) 

Latin  or  French  or  German.     Eighth  year,  five  lessons  per  week.  >0 

Arithmetic.    Oral  first  and  second  year,  text-book  third  to  sixth  year,  five 
lessons  per  week. 

Algebra.     Seventh  and  eighth  year,  five  lessons  p?r  week. 

Geography.    Oral  lessons  second  year  to  middle  of  third  year,  text-book 
from  middle  of  third  year,  five  lessons  weekly  to  seventh  year,  and  three  ij 
lessons  to  close  of  eighth. 

Natural  Science  and  Hygiene.    Sixty  minutes  per  week,  eight  years. 

History  of  United  States.    Five  hours  per  week  seventh  year  and  first  hall 
of  eighth  year. 

Constitution  of  United  States.    Third  quarter  in  the  eighth  year.  20 

General  History  and  Biography.    Oral  lessons,  sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight 
years. 

Physical  Culture.     Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Vocal  Music.    Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 

Drawing.    Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years.  25 

Manual  Training.  Sewing  and  Cooking.    One-half  day  each  week  in  sev- 
enth and  eighth  years. 

Your  Committee  recommends  recitations  of  fifteen  minutes  in 
length  in  the  first  and  second  years,  of  twenty  minutes  in  length 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  of  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  fifth  30 
and  sixth  years,  and  of  thirty  minutes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

The  results  of  this  programme  show  for  the  first  and  second 
years  twenty  lessons  a  week  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  besides  seven 
other  exercises  occupying  an  average  of  twelve  minutes  apiece 
each  day ;  the  total  amount  of  time  occupied  in  the  continuous  35 
attention  of  the  recitation  or  class  exercises  being  twelve  hours, 
or  an  average  of  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  per  day. 

For  the  third  year  twenty  lessons  a  week  of  twenty  minutes 
each,  and  five  general  exercises  taking  up  five  hours  a  week  or  an 
average  of  one  hour  per  day,  giving  an  average  time  per  day  of  49 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  for  class  recitations  or  exercises. 

In  the  fourth   the  recitations   increase  to  twenty-four  (by 
reason  of  four  extra  lessons  in  spelling)  and  the  time  occupied 
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in  recitations  and  exercises  to  thirteen  hours  and  art  average 
per  day  of  two  hours  thirty-six  minutes. 
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In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the    number  of  recitations 
increases  to  twenty-seven  pei  weeV,  o^^|■\■a'J,  to  the  addition  of 
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formal  gfammar,  and  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for 
all  is  1 6^  per  week,  or  an  average  of  3^  per  day. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  number  of  lessons 
decreases  to  twenty-three,  history  being  added,  penmanship 
and  special  lessons  in  spelling  discontinued,  the  time  devoted  5 
to  geography  reduced  to  three  lessons  a  week.  But  the  reci- 
tation  is  increased  to  thirty  minutes  in  length.  Manual  train- 
ing occupies  a  half-day,  or  2j4  hours,  each  week.  The  total  is 
19  hours  per  week  or  3^  per  day. 

The  foregoing  tabular  exhibit  shows  all  of  these  particulars.  10 

IV.   METHODS  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Your  Comnjittee  is  agreed  that  the  time  devoted  to  the 
elementary  school  work  should  not  be  reduced  from  eight 
years,  but  they  have  recommended,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  a  modified  form  of  algebra  be 
introduced  in  place  of  advanced  arithmetic,  and  that  in  the  15 
eighth  year  English  grammar  yield  place  to  Latin.  This 
makes,  in  their  opinion,  a  proper  transition  to  the  studies  of 
the  secondary  school  and  is  calculated  to  assist  the  pupil 
materially  in  his  preparation  for  that  work.  Hitherto,  the 
change  from  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  too  20 
abrupt,  the  pupil  beginning  three  formal  studies  at  once, 
namely  algebra,  physical  geography,  and  Latin. 

Your  Committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  methods  of  teaching  in  numerous  instances,  while  con- 
sidering the  question  of  educational  values  and  programmes,  25 
because    the  value   and  time   of    beginning  of    the  several 
branches  depends  so  largely  on  the  method  of  teaching. 

The  following  recommendations,  however,  remain  for  this 
part  of  their  report : 

They  would  recommend  that  the  specialization  of  teachers*  30 
work  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year  of  the  elementary  school  and  in  not  more  than  one  or 
two  studies  then.  In  the  secondary  school  it  is  expected  that 
a  teacher  will  teach  one  or  at  most  two  branches.  In  the  ele- 
mentary school,  for  at  least  six  years,  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  35 
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to  have  each  teacher  instruct  his  pupils  in  all  the  branches  that 
they  study,  for  the  reason  that  only  in  this  way  can  he  hold  an  , 
even  pressure  on  the  requirements  of  work,  correlating  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  one  study  absorbs  undue  attention.  In  this 
5  way  the  pupils  prepare  all  their  lessons  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  same  teacher,  and  by  their  recitations  show  what 
defects  of  methods  of  study  there  have  been  in  the  preparation. 
The  ethical  training  is  much  more  successful  under  this  plan, 
because  the  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  is  much  greater 

10  when  he  or  she  knows  minutely  the  entire  scope  of  the  school 
work.  In  the  case  of  the  special  teacher  the  responsibility  is 
divided  and  the  opportunities  of  special  aquaintance  with  char- 
acter and  habits  diminished. 

With  one  teacher,  who  supervises  the  study  and  hears  all  the 

15  recitations,  there  is  a  much  better  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 
two  kinds  of  attention.  The  teacher  divides  his  pupils  into 
two  classes  and  hears  one  recite  while  the  other  class  prepares 
for  the  next  lesson.  The  pupils  reciting  are  required  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  one  of  their  number  who  is  explaining 

20  the  point  assigned  him  by  the  teacher — they  are  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  notice  any  mistakes  of  statement  or  omissions  of  im- 
portant data,  they  are  at  the  same  time  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  the  teacher.  This  is  one  kind  of  attention, 
which  may  be  called  associated  critical  attention.     The  pupils 

25  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  lesson  are  busy,  each 
one  by  himself,  studying  the  book  and  mastering  its  facts  and 
ideas,  and  comparing  them  one  with  another,  and  making  the 
eflfort  to  become  oblivious  of  their  fellow-pupils,  the  recitation 
going  on,  and  the  teacher.    This  is  another  kind  of  attention, 

30  which  is  not  associated,  but  an  individual  eflfort  to  master  for 
one's  self  without  aid  a  prescribed  task  and  to  resist  all  dis- 
tracting influences.  These  two  disciplines  in  attention  are  the 
best  formal  training  that  the  school  afifords. 

Your  Committee  has  already  mentioned  a  species  of  faulty 

35  correlation  wherein  the  attempt  is  made  to  study  all  branches 
in  each,  misapplying  Jacotot's  maxim,  "  all  is  in  all "  {tout  est 

dans  tout). 
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A  frequent  error  of  this  kind  is  the  practice  of  making  every 
recitation  a  language  lesson,  and  interrupting  the  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  literature,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  by  call- 
ing the  pupil's  attention  abruptly  to  something  in  his  forms  of 
expression,  his  pronunciation,  or  to  some  faulty  use  of  English  ;  5 
thus  turning  the  entire  system  of  school  work  into  a  series  of     > 
grammar  exercises  and  weakening  the   power  of  continuous 
thought  on  the  objective  contents  of  the  several  branches,  by 
creating  a  pernicious  habit  of  self-consciousness  in  the  matter  of 
verbal  expression.     While  your  Committee  would  not  venture  10 
to  say  that  there  should  not  be  some  degree  of  attention  to  the 
verbal  expression  in  all  lessons,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
be  limited  to  criticism  of  the  recitation  for  its  want  of  techni- 
cal accuracy.     The  technical  words  in  each  branch  should  be 
discussed  until  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  their  full  force.    The  15 
faulty  English  should  be  criticised  as  showing  confusion  of 
thought  or  memory,  and  should  be  corrected  in  this  sense. 
But  solecisms  of  speech  should  be  silently  noted  by  the  teacher 
for  discussion  in  the  regular  language  lesson. 

The  question  of  promotion  of  pupils  has  occupied  from  time  20 
to  time  very  much  attention.    Your  Committee  believes  that  in 
many  systems  of  elementary  schools,  there  is  injury  done  by 
too  much  formality  in  ascertaining  whether  the  pupils  of  a 
given  class  have  completed  the  work  up  to  a  given  arbitrarily 
fixed  point,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  the  next  apportionment  25 
of  the  work.     In  the  early  days  of  city  school  systems,  when 
the  office  of  superintendent  was  first  created,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  divide  up  the  graded  course  of  study  into  years 
of  work,  and  to  hold  stated  annual  examinations  to  ascertain 
how  many  pupils  could  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  or  30 
year's  work.    All  that  failed  at  this  examination  were  set  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work  to  spend  another  year  in 
reviewing  it.     This  was  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  super- 
intendent who,  it  was  said,  could  not  hold  examinations  to  suit 
the  wants  of  individuals  or  particular  classes.    From  this  arrange-  35 
ment  there  naturally  resulted  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
**  marking  time."     Pupils  who  had  nearly  completed  the  work  of 
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the  year  were  placed  with  pupils  who  had  been  till  now  a  year  s 
interval  below  them.  Discouragement  and  demoralization  at 
the  thought  of  taking  up  again  a  course  of  lessons  learned 
once  before  caused  many  pupils  to  leave  school  prematurely. 

5  This  evil  has  been  remedied  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cities 
by  promoting  pupils  whenever  they  have  completed  the  work 
of  a  grade.  The  constant  tendency  of  classification  to  become 
imperfect  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  rates  of  advancement 
of  the  several  pupils,  owing  to  disparity  m  ages,  degree  of 

10  maturity,  temperament,  and  health,  makes  frequent  reclassifica- 
tion necessary.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  promoting  the 
few  pupils  whp  distance  the  majority  of  their  classmates  into 
the  next  class  above,  separated  as  it  is  or  ought  to  be,  by  an 
interval  of  less  than  half  a  year.     The  bright  pupils  thus  pro- 

ismoted  have  to  struggle  to  make  up  the  ground  covered  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  classes,  but  they  are  nearly  always 
able  to  accomplish  this,  and  generally  will  in  two  years'  time 
need  another  promotion  from  class  to  class. 

The  Procrustean  character  of  the  old  city  systems  has  been 

20  removed  by  this  device. 

There  remain  for  mention  some  other  evils  besides  bad 
systems  of  promotion  due  to  defects  of  organization.  The 
school  buildings  are  often  with  superstitious  care  kept  apart 
exclusively  for  particular  grades  of  pupils.     The  central  build- 

25  ing  erected  for  high  school  purposes,  though  only  half  filled, 
is  not  made  to  relieve  the  neighboring  grammar  school, 
crowded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  receive  the  classes 
which  ought  to  be  promoted  from  the  primary  schools.  It 
has  happened  in  such  cases  that  this  superstition*  prevailed  so 

30  far  that  the  pupils  in  the  primary  school  building  were  kept  at 
work  on  studies  already  finished,  because  they  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  grammar  school. 

In  all  good  school  systems  the  pupils  take  "up  new  work 
when  they  have  completed  the  old,  and  the  bright  pupils  are 

}5  transferred  to  higher  classes  when  they  have  so  far  distanced 
their  fellows  that  the  amount  of  work  fixed  for  the  average 
ability  of  the  class  does  tvot  gwe  tVv^m  enough  to  do. 
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In  conclusion  your  Committee  would  state,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, that  it  has  been  led  into  many  digressions,  in  illus- 
trating the  details  of  its  recommendations  in  this  report, 
through  its  desire  to  make  clear  the  grounds  on  which  it 
has  based  its  conclusions  and  through  the  hope  that  such  5 
details  will  call  out  a  still  more  thorough-going  discussion  of 
the  educational  values  of  branches  proposed  for  elementary 
schools,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  those  branches  may  be 
successfully  taught. 

With  a  view  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  subject  your  10 
Committee  recommends  the  publication  of  selected  passages 
from  the  papers  sent  in  by  invited  auxiliary  committees  and 
by  volunteers,  many  of  these  containing  valuable  suggestions 
not  mentioned  in  this  report. 

William  T.  Harris,  Chairman 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I   dissent  from  the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  in  15 
regard  to  the  following  points : 

Arithmetic 

J.  As  to  fractions :  In  teaching  arithmetic  there  does  not 
exist  any  greater  difficulty  in  getting  small  children  to  grasp 
the  nature  of  the  fraction  as  such  than  in  getting  them  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  the  simpler  whole  numbers.     It  is  true  that  20 
the  fractions  ^,  ^,  J^^,  etc.,  as  symbols,  are  a  little  more  com- 
plex than  are  the  single  digits ;  but  as  to  the  real  meaning, 
when  once  the   fractional  idea  has  been  properly  developed 
by    the   teacher  and    the    significance    of    the    idea    appre- 
hended   by   the   pupil,   it    is    as    easily   understood    as    any  25 
other  simple   truth.     Children   get   the   idea   of  half,   third, 
or  quarter  of  many   things  long  before  they   enter  school, 
and   they   will  as  readily  learn   to   add,   subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  fractions  as  they  will  whole  numbers.     In  using 
fractions  they  will  draw  diagrams  and  pictures  representing  30 
the  processes  of  work  as  quickly  and  easily  as  they  illustrate. 
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similar  work  with  integers.  It  is  of  course  assumed  that 
the  teacher  knows  how  to  teach  arithmetic  to  children,  or 
rather,  how  to  teach  the  children  how  to  teach  themselves. 
There  is  really  no  valid  argument  why  children  in  the  second, 
5  third,  and  fourth  years  in  school  should  not  master  the  fun- 
damental operations  in  fractions.  Not  only  this,  they  will 
put  the  more  common  fractions  into  the  technique  of  per- 
centage, and  do  this  as  well  in  the  second  and  third  grades  as 
at  any  other  time  in  their  future  progress.    There  is  only  one 

lonew  idea  involved  in  this  operation,  and  that  consists  in  giving 
an  additional  term — per  cent. — to  the  fractional  symbol. 
When  one  number  is  a  part  of  another,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fractional  part  or  as  such  a  per  cent,  of  it.  A  great  deal  of 
percentage  is  thus  learned  by  the  pupils  early  in  the  course. 

15  Children  are  not  hurt  by  learning.  Standing  still  and  lost 
motion  kill. 

Every  recitation  should  reach  the  full  swing  of  the  learner's 
mind,  including  all  his  acquisitions  on  any  given  topic.  But 
if  the  teaching  of  fractions  be  deferred,  as  it  usually  is  in  most 

20  schools,  the  time  may  be  materially  shortened  by  teaching 
addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  together.  This  is  simple 
enough  if  different  fractions  having  common  denominators  are 
used  at  first,  such  as  f  +  f  =  ?,  and  |  —  |  =  ?  Then  the  next 
step,  after  sufficient  drill  on  this  case,  is  to  take  two  fractions 

25  (simple)  of  different  units  of  value,  as  i^  +  ^  =  ?,  and 
J^  —  J^  =  ?  Multiplication  and  division  may  be  treated 
similarly. 

In  decimals,  the  pupil  is  really  confronted  by  a  simpler  form 
of  fractions  than  the  varied  forms  of  common  fractions. 

30  Devices  and  illustrations  of  a  material  kind  are  necessary  to 
build  up  in  the  pupil's  mind  at  the  beginning  a  clear  concept 
of  a  tenth,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  to  show  that  one4enth  written 
as  a  decimal  is  only  a  shorthand  way  of  writing  i>o^  as  a  com* 
mon  fraction,  and  so  on.     He  sees  very  soon  that  the  deci- 

35mal  is  only  a  shorthand  common  fraction,  and  this  notion 
he  must  hold  to.  This  is  the  vital  point  in  decimals.  The 
idea  that  they  can  be  cVvatv^ed  \tv\.o  cotwovoxv  (tactions  and 
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the  reverse  at  will,  establishes  the  fact  in  the  pupil's  mind 
that  they  are  common  fractions  and  not  uncommon  ones. 
Fixing  the  decimal  point  will,  in  a  short  time,  take  care  of 
itself. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  the  steps  are:  (i)  developing  the  5 
subject  till  each  pupil  gets  a  clear  conception  of  it ;  (2) 
necessary  drill  to  fix  the  process;  (3)  connecting  the  sub- 
ject with  all  that  has  preceded  it ;  (4)  its  applications ;  (5) 
the  pupil's  ability  to  sum  up  clearly  and  concisely  what  he 
has  learned.  10 

2.  As  to  abridgment :  Under  this  head,  I  hold  that  a  course 
in  arithmetic,  including  simple  numbers,  fractions,  tables  of 
weights  and  measures,  percentage  and  interest,  and  numerical 
operations  in  powers,  does  not  fit  a  pupil  to  begin  the  study  of 
algebra.  That  while  he  may  carry  the  book  under  his  arm  to  15 
the  schoolroom,  he  is  too  poorly  equipped  to  make  headway 
on  this  subject,  and  instead  of  finishing  up  algebra  in  a  reason-  * 
able  length  of  time  he  is  kept  too  long  at  it,  with  a  strong 
probability  of  his  becoming  disgusted  with  it. 

There  are  subjects,  however,  in  the  common  school  arith- 20 
metic  that  may  be  dropped  out  with  great  advantage,  to  wit, 
all  but  the  simplest  exercises  in  compound  interest,  foreign 
exchange,  all  foreign  moneys  (except  reference  tables  of 
values),  annuities,  alligation,  progression ;  and  the  entire  sub- 
jects of  percentage  and  interest  should  be  condensed  into  25 
about  twenty  pages. 

Cancellation,  factoring,  proportion,  evolution,  and  involution 
should  be  retained.  Cancellation  and  factoring  should  be 
strongly  emphasized  owing  to  their  immense  value  in 
shortening  work  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  in  more  ad- 30 
vanced  subjects.  Some  drill  in  the  Metric  System  should 
not  be  omitted. 

J.  As  to  mental  arithmetic :  Till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
the  pupil  does  not  need  a  text-book  of  mental  arithmetic.     So 
far  his  work  in  arithmetic  should   be   about  equally  divided  35 
between  written  and  mental.     At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
year,  in  addition  to  his  written  arithmetic,  he  should  begin  a 
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mental  arithmetic  and  continue  it  three  years,  reciting  at  least 
four  mental  arithmetic  lessons  each  week.  The  length  of  the 
recitation  should  be  twenty  minutes.  A  pupil  well  drilled  in 
mental  arithmetic  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  if  the  school 
5  age  begins  at  six,  is  far  better  prepared  to  study  algebra  than  the 
one  who  has  not  had  such  a  drill.  There  are  a  few  problems  in 
arithmetic  that  can  be  solved  more  easily  by  algebra  than  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic,  but  there  are  many  numerical 
problems  in  equations  of  the  first  degree  that  can  be  more 
xo  easily  handled  by  mental  arithmetic  than  by  algebra.  To  attack 
arithmetical  problems  by  algebra  is  very  much  like  using  a 
tremendous  lever  to  lift  a  feather.  Those  who  have  found  a 
great  stumbling-block  in  arithmetical  "  conundrums,"  have,  if 
the  inside  facts  were  known,  been  looking  in  the  wrong  direc- 
ts tion.  A  deficiency  of  ''number-brain-cells"  will  afford  an 
adequate  explanation. 

^.  Rearrangement  of  subjects :  There  should  be  a  rearrang- 
ing of  the  topics  in  arithmetic  so  that  one  subject  naturally 
leads  up  to  the  next.  As  an  illustration,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
20 whole  numbers  and  fractions  can  be  treated  together,  and  that 
with  United  States  money,  when  the  dime  is  reached,  is  the 
proper  time  to  begin  decimals,  and  that  when  **  a  square  "  in 
surface  measure  first  comes  up,  the  next  step  is  the  square  of  a 
number  as  well  as  its  square  root,  and  that  solid  measure  logic 
25  ally  lands  the  learner  among  cubes  and  cube-roots.  When  he 
learns  that  1728  cubic  inches  make  one  cubic  foot  he  is  pre- 
pared to  find  the  edge  of  the  cube.  What  is  meant  here  is 
pointing  the  way  to  the  next  above.  All  depends  upon  the 
teacher's  ability  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  conditions  and  rela- 
30tions.  My  contention  is  that  truth,  so  far  as  one  is  capable  of 
taking  hold  of  it  when  it  is  properly  presented,  is  always  a 
simple  affair. 

5.  As  to  algebra  :  If  algebra  be  commenced  at  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  year,  let  the  pupil  go  at  it  in  earnest,  and  keep  at 
35  it  till  he  has  mastered  it.     Here  the  best  opportunities  will  be 
a/forded  him  to  connect  his  algebraic  knowledge  to  his  arith- 
metical knowledge.     He  bu\\ds»  \.\v^  o\\^  oyv  \.oi^  of  the  other. 
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The  skillful  teacher  always  insists  that  the  learner  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  this  relationship  between  the  two  subjects. 
To  switch  around  the  other  way  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same 
as  to  omit  certain  exercises  in  the  common  algebra,  because 
they  are  more  briefly  and  elegantly  treated  in  the  calculus.  It  5 
is  admitted  that  a  higher  branch  of  mathematics  often  throws 
much  light  on  the  lower  branches,  but  these  side-lights  should 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  learner  onward  to 
broader  generalizations.  Unless  one  sees  the  lower  clearly,  the 
higher  is  obscure.  Build  solidly  the  foundation  on  arith-io 
metic — written  and  mental — and  the  higher  branches  will  be 
more  easily  mastered  and  time  saved. 

History  of  the  United  States 

In  teaching  this  branch  in  the  public  schools,  there  does  not 
appear,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  substantial  reason  why  the 
pupils  should  not  study  and  recite  the  history  of  the  Rebel- 15 
lion  in  the  same  manner  that  they  do  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  pupils  discuss  the  late  war  and  the  causes  that  led  to  it 
with  an  impartiality  of  feeling  that  speaks  more  for  their  good 
sense  and  clear  judgment  than  any  other  way  by  which  their 
knowledge  can  be  tested.  They  may  not  get  hold  of  allao 
the  causes  involved  in  that  conflict,  but  they  get  enough  to 
understand  the  motives  which  caused  the  armies  to  fight  so 
heroically,  and  why  the  people,  both  North  and  South,  staked 
everything  on  the  issue.  Just  as  the  men  who  faced  each 
other  for  four  years  and  met  so  often  in  a  death  grapple  will  25 
sit  down  now  and  quietly  talk  over  their  trials,  sufferings,  and 
conflicts,  so  do  their  children  talk  over  these  same  stirring 
scenes.  They,  too,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  are 
singularly  free  from  bitterness  and  prejudice.  It  is  certainly 
a  period  of  history  that  they  should  study.  30 

T}ie  spelling-book 

In  addition  to  the   "spelling-lists,"   I   would  supplement 
with  a  good  spelling-book.     So  far,  no  "  word-list,"  however 
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well  selected,  has  supplied  the  place  of  a  spelling-book. 
All  those  schools  that  threw  out  the  spelling-book  and 
undertook  to  teach  spelling  incidentally  or  by  word-lists  failed, 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
sand  other  branches,  cannot  be  taught  incidentally  as  the  pupil 
or  the  class  reads  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  any  other  similar  work. 
It  is  an  independent  study  and  as  such  should  be  pursued. 

James  M.  Greenwood, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


While  afHxing  my  signature  to  the  report  of  this  Committee 
as  expressing  substantial  agreement  with  most  of  its  leading 

ID  propositions,  I  beg  leave  also  to  indicate  my  dissent  from  cer- 
tain  of  its  recommendations  and  to  suggest  certain  additions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  the  report  requires. 

I.  There  are  other  forms  of  true  correlation  which  should 
be  included  with  the  four  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the 

15  report  and  which  should  be  as  clearly  and  fully  treated  as  are 
these  four. 

The  first  is  that  form  of  correlation  which  is  popularly 
understood  by  the  name,  and  which  is  also  called  by  some 
writers,  concentration,  co-ordination,  unification,  and  alludes 

20  in  general  to  a  division  of  studies  into  content  and  form  ;  by 
content  meaning  that  upon  which  it  is  fitting  that  the  mind  of 
the  child  should  dwell,  and  by  form  the  means  or  modes  of 
expression  by  which  thoughts  are  communicated.  Or,  it  may 
be  thus  expressed  :  The  true  content  of  education  is,  (i),  phi- 

25  losophy  or  the  knowledge  of  man  as  to  his  motives  and  hidden 
springs  of  action  indicated  in  history  and  literature,  and  (2), 
science,  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  manifestations  and 
laws.  Its  form  is  art,  which  is  the  deliberate,  purposeful,  and 
eflfective  expression  to  others  of  that  which  has  been  produced 

30  within  man  by  contact  with  other  men  and  with  nature,  and  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  divided  into  various  arts,  such  as 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  making,  and  modeling.  The  relation 
of  content  and  form  is  that  ol  ^t\tvc\^V^  axvd  subordinate,  the 
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latter  receiving  its  chief  value  from  the  former.  In  a  true 
education  they  are  so  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  that 
he  instinctively  and  unconsciously  grasps  this  relation  and  is 
thereby  lifted  into  a  higher  plane  of  thinking  and  living  than 
if  the  various  arts  are  taught,  as  they  too  commonly  are,  with-  5 
out  reference  to  a  noble  content.  This  relation  of  form  to 
content  is  vaguely  referred  to  in  the  report,  but  nowhere 
definitely  treated.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  true  form  of 
correlation,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  and  definite  treat- 
ment. Moreover,  it  is  at  present  much  in  the  minds  of  the  10 
teachers  of  this  country,  often  in  foqjns  that  are  misleading 
and  harmful.  The  fact  that  it  adds  the  important  clement  of 
interest  to  the  dry  details  of  common  school  life  makes  it 
especially  attractive  to  progressive  and  earnest  teachers,  and 
this  Committee  should  recognize  its  importance  and  make  such  15 
an  utterance  upon  it  as  will  guide  the  average  teacher  to  a 
clear  comprehension  of  its  meaning  and  to  a  wise  use  of  it  in 
the  schoolroom. 

Second,  there  is  a  still  higher  form  of  correlation  which  is 
definitely  referred  to  later  in  the  report  as  that  **  of  the  several  ao 
branches  of  human  learning  in  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  view 
furnished  by  religion  to  our  civilization."     This  in  the  report 
is  assigned  absolutely  to  the  province  of  higher  education. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  dissenb  wholly  from  this  view,  since  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  this  higher  unity  cannot  be  comprehen-  25 
sively  stated  for  the  use  of  a  child,  yet  a  wise  teacher  can  so 
present  subjects  to  even  a  young  child  that  a  sense  of  the  unity 
of  all  knowledge  will,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  unconsciously 
developed  in  his  mind.     In   regard   to  certain  of  the  great 
divisions  of  human  knowledge,  this  relation  is  so  evident  that  30 
they  cannot  be  properly  presented  at  all  unless  the  relation  be 
made  clear.     Such  studies  are  history  and  geography. 

2.  The    recommendations    upon   the    subject   of   language 
should  be  broadened  to  cover  the  production  of  good  English 
by  the  child  himself,  with  the  suggestion  of  suitable  topics  and  35 
proper  methods.     This  report  confines  itself  to  the  absorptive 
side  of  education  and  ignores  that  development  of  power  over 
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nature,  man,  and  self,  which  comes  from  free  exercise  of  facul- 
ties and  free  expression  of  thought.  The  study  of  language 
as  something  for  the  child  to  use  himself,  the  great  means  by 
which  he  is  to  assert  his  place  in  civilization,  and  exert  his 
5  influence  for  good,  is  nowhere  referred  to  except  in  the  vaguest 
way.  This  statement  in  regard  to  language  applies  almost 
equally  well  to  drawing,  and  here  is  made  evident  the  impor- 
tance of  the  form  of  correlation  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
The  proper  material  for  the  training  of  the  child  in  expression 

lois  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  study  of  man  and  nature. 
His  mind  being  filled  with  high  themes,  he  asserts  his  individu- 
ality, expresses  himself  in  regard  to  them,  and  thereby  gains 
at  once  both  a  closer  and  clearer  comprehension  of  what  he 
has  studied,  and  also  the  power  by  which  he  may  become  a 

15  factor  in  his  generation. 

3.  I  would  wish  to  omit  the  word  **  weekly  "  where  it  occurs 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  general  history  and  science, 
unless  it  be  understood  to  mean  that  an  amount  of  time  in  the 
school  year  equivalent  to  sixty  minutes  weekly  be  given  to 

20 each  of  these  subjects.  It  is  often  better  to  condense  these 
studies  into  certain  portions  of  the  year,  giving  more  time  to 
them  each  week  and  using  them  as  the  basis,  to  a  certain 
degree,  of  language  work.  I  believe  that,  especially  with 
young  children,  clearer  concepts  are  produced  by  such  con- 

25  nected  study,  pursued  for  fewer  weeks,  than  by  lessons  seven 
days  apart. 

4.  In  my  judgment  manual  training  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  should  begin  in  the 
kindergarten  with  the  simple  study  of  form  from  objects  and 

30  the  reproduction  in  paper  of  the  objects  presented,  and  should 
extend,  in  a  series  of  carefully  graded  lessons,  through  all  the 
grades,  leaving,  however,  the  heavier  tools,  such  as  the  plane, 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  By  these  means  an  inter- 
est  is  kept  up  in  the  various  human  industries,  sympathy  for 

35 all  labor  is  created,  and  a  certain  degree  of  skill  is  developed; 
moreover  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  school  is  gjreatly 
enhanced.     Manual  tramvtvg  Vv^ls  olV^tv  v^oved  the  magnet  by 
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which  boys  at  the  restless  age  have  been  kept  in  school  instead 
of  leaving  for  some  gainful  occupation. 

5.  I  desire  to  suggest  that  geometry  may  be  so  taught  as  to 
be  a  better  mathematical  study  than  algebra  to  succeed  or  ac- 
company arithmetic  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  I  do  not  5 
refer  particularly  to  inventional  geometry,  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee accords  a  slighting  attention,  but  to  constructive  geom- 
etry and  the  simplest  propositions  in  demonstrative  geometry, 
thus  involving  the  comprehension  of  the  elementary  geometric 
forms  and  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  study  may  be  10 
made  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with  manual  training 
and  drawing,  while  it  presents  fewer  difficulties  to  the  imma- 
ture mind  than  the  abstractions  of  algebra,  since  it  connects 
more  directly  with  the  concrete,  by  which  its  presentation  may 
often  be  aided.  15 

6.  While  agreeing  fully  with  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
that  the  full  scientific  method  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
study  of  elementary  science  by  young  children,  yet  I  am  com- 
pelled to  favor  more  of  experimentation  and  observation  by 
the  child,  and  less  of  telling  by  the  teacher  than  the  report  20 
would  seem  to  favor. 

7.  I  would  go  farther  than  the  majority  of  the  Committee, 
and  insist  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  there  should  be  no  special- 
ization of  the  teaching  force  below  the  High  School,  and  that 
even  in  the  first  years  of  the  High  School,  so  far  as  possible,  25 
specialization  should  be  subordinated  to  a  general  care  of  the 
child's  welfare  and  oversight  of  his  methods  of  study,  which 
are  impossible  when  a  corps  of  teachers  give  instruction,  each 
in  one  subject,  and  see  the  student  only  during  the  hour  of 
recitation.  30 

8.  While  in  the  main  I  agree  with  the  bald  statements  under 
the  head  "  Correlation  by  synthesis  of  studies,"  since  reference 
is  made  to  only  a  very  artificial  mode  of  synthesis  not  at  all  in 
vogue  in  this  country,  I  must  dissent  emphatically  from  this 
portion  of  the  report  as  by  inference  condemning  a  most  im-  35 
portant  department  of  correlation,  to  which  I  have  referred 
earlier.     The  doctrine  of  concentration  is  not  necessarily  arti- 
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ficial ;  rather  it  refers  to  the  higher  unity,  of  which  this  Com- 
mittee has  spoken  in  glowing  terms  as  belonging  to  the  prov- 
ince of  higher  education.  It  also  includes  the  division  of  the 
school  curriculum  into  content  and  form,  which  this  Committee 
5  inf erentially  adopts  in  its  treatment  of  language.  I  do  not 
believe,  any  more  than  do  the  majority  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  entire  course  of  study  can  be  literally  and  exactly 
centered  about  a  single  subject,  nor  do  I  believe  in  any  arti- 
ficial correlation ;  but  there  is  a  natural  relation  of  all  knowl- 
lo  edges,  which  this  Committee  admits  in  various  places,  and 
which  is  the  basis  of  a  proper  synthesis  of  studies,  according 
to  the  psychological  principal  of  apperception. 

9.  If  by  the  term  "  oral,"  as  applied  to  lessons  in  biography 
and  in  natural  science,  the  Committee  means,  as  the  word  would 

15  imply,  that  the  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures by  the  teacher,  I  cannot  in  full  agree  with  the  Commit- 
tee's conclusions.  As  I  have  already  stated,  in  natural  science 
the  work  should  be  largely  that  of  observation,  and  in  history 
and  biography,  while  in  the  very  lowest  grades  the  teachers 

20  should  tell  the  children  stories,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  the 
desired  information  should  be  obtained  by  the  student  through 
reading.  To  this  end  the  reading  lesson  in  school  should  be 
properly  correlated  with  his  other  studies,  and  he  should  be 
advised   as  to    his    home    reading.      The  information   thus 

25  obtained  should  be  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  class, 
and  should  furnish  the  material  for  much  of  the  written  Ian- 
guage  work  of  the  children. 

10.  I  must  dissent  emphatically  and  entirely  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  report  which  recommends  that  a  text-book  in 

30  grammar  be  introduced  into  the  fifth  year  of  the  child's  school 
life.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  if  the  text-book  were  not  introduced  into  the  grades 
below  the  High  School  at  all.  Certainly  it  should  not  appear 
before  the  seventh  year.     Such  knowledge  of  grammar  as  wfll 

35  familiarize  the  child  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  the 
basis  of  all  language,  and  as  will  enable  him  to  use  correctly 
forms  of  speech  wKicVv  \\\e  xvec^s^Vd^^  o(  ex^ressioji  require, 
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should  be  given  orally  by  the  teacher  in  connection  with  the 
child*s  written  work,  when  needed  ;  but  against  the  introduction 
of  a  text-book  upon  grammar,  the  most  abstruse  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  school  curriculum,  when  the  pupil  is  not  more  than 
ten   years  old,  I  must  protest.     Instead   of  that  the   child  5 
should  devote  much  time,  some  every  day,  to  writing  upon 
proper  themes  in  the  best  English  he  can  command,  furnish 
ing  occasion  to  the  teacher  to  correct  such  errors  as  he  may 
make,  and  acquiring  by  use  acquaintance  with  the  correct 
forms  of  grammar.     If,  as  will  doubtless  be  the  case  in  most  10 
cities,  local  conditions  render  the  introduction  of  Latin  into 
the  eighth  grade  inadvisable,  this  study  of  grammar  may  be 
made  in  that  grade  somewhat  more  intensive. 

II.  If  by  a  text-book  in  geography  is  meant  that  which  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  term,  and  not  simply  geographi-15 
cal  reading  matter,  in  my  judgment,  it  should  not  be  intro- 
duced earlier  than  the  fifth  year. 

These  suggestions  and  expressions  of  dissent,  if  approved 
by  the  Committee,  would  necessitate  some  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme submitted,  the  most  important  of  which  would  be  the  20 
making  room  for  the  production  of  English  in  the  grades. 
This  could  be  provided  in  the  first  and  second  grades  by  tak- 
ing some  of  the  time  devoted  to  penmanship  and  doing  the 
work  partly  in  connection  with  the  reading  classes.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  it  should  take  some  of  the  time  25 
devoted  to  penmanship  and  should  be  studied  also  in  connec- 
tion with  geography  and  reading,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  it  should  take  all  of  the  time  given  to  grammar. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  express  dissent  upon  so  many 
points,  but  as  most  of  them  appear  to  me  vital  and  as  the  30 
differences  appear  to  be  not  merely  superficial  but  funda- 
mental, affecting  and  affected  by  one's  entire  educational  creed, 
I  cannot  do  otherwise.  To  most  of  the  report  I  most  gladly 
give  my  assent  and  approval. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Miniu 
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I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  main  features  of  the  fore- 
going report  of  the  sub-committee  on  correlation  of  studies 
It  is  so  admirable  in  its  analysis  of  subjects  and  in  its  state- 
ment of  comparative  education  values,  and  so  suggestive  in  its 
5  practical  applications  to  teaching,  that  I  regret  to  find  myself 
appearing  in  any  way  to  dissent  from  its  conclusions.  Indeed 
my  principal  objection  is  not  against  anything  contained  in  the 
report  (unless  it  be  against  a  possible  inference  which  might 
be  drawn  at  one  point),  but  it  refers  rather  to  what  seems  to 

ID  me  to  be  an  omission. 

In  addition  to  all  the  forms  of  correlation  recommended  in 
the  report,  it  seems  to  me  possible  to  make  a  correlation  of 
subjects  in  a  programme  in  such  way  that  the  selection  of  sub- 
ject-matter maybe  to  some  extent  from  all  fields  of  knowledge. 

15  These  selections  should  be  such  as  are  related  to  one  another 
so  as  to  be  mutually  helpful  in  acquisition.  They  should  be 
the  main  features  of  knowledge  in  the  different  departments. 

These  different  departments  from  which  the  chosen  sub- 
jects should  be  taken  must  be  fundamental  ones  and  must  be 

20  sufficiently  numerous  to  represent  universal  culture.  The 
report  itself  indicates  conclusively  what  these  are. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  various  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  correlate  subjects  of  study. 

A  very  just  criticism  is  made  upon  that  attempt  at  correlar 

25  tion  by  the  use  of  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  center  of 
correlation.  It  is  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  the 
experiences  of  Robinson  Crusoe  are  lacking  in  many  of  the 
elements  of  universal  culture,  and  in  many  elements  of  educa- 
tion needed  to  adjust  the  individual  properly  to  the  civiliza- 

30  tion  of  our  time  and  country.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
attempt  to  make  this  story  the  center  of  correlation  leads 
directly  to  trivial  exercises  in  other  subjects  in  order  to  make 
them  "  correlate  "  with  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  also  shown  in 
the  report  that  it  naturally  leads  to  fragmentary  knowledge 

35  of  many  subjects  very  much  inferior  to  that  clear,  logically 
connected  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  may  be  had  by  pur- 
suing it  without  reference  to  cotteV^Vvtv^  vt  with  all  others. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  in  my  judgment  a  wrong  inference 
is  permitted  by  the  report. 

It  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  follow  that,  because  correla- 
tion based  on  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  failure,  all  correlations 
having  the  same  general  purpose  will  necessarily  prove  5 
failures.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that  correlation 
needs  any  "  center,"  outside  the  child  and  its  natural  activi- 
ties. If,  however,  it  seems  wiser  to  give  special  prominence 
to  any  given  field  of  acquisition,  it  should,  in  my  judgment, 
be  accorded  to  language  and  its  closely  related  subjects — 10 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  composing,  study  of  literature,  etc., 
etc.  Indeed  language  as  a  mode  of  expression  is  organically 
related  to  thinking,  in  all  fields  of  knowledge,  as  form  is 
related  to  content.  A  "  system  "  or  "  programme  "  of  cor- 
relation on  this  basis  would  seek  for  fundamental  ideas  in  15 
all  the  leading  branches  and  make  them  themes  of  thought 
and  occasions  of  language  exercises.  The  selections  would 
omit  all  trivialities  in  all  subjects,  and  would  not  attempt  to 
correlate  for  the  mere  sake  of  correlation ;  but  would  seek  to 
correlate  wherever  by  such  correlation  kindred  themes  may  be  20 
made  to  illuminate  one  another.  To  illustrate,  concrete  prob- 
lems  in  arithmetic  would  be  sought  that  would  clearly 
develop  and  illustrate  mathematical  ideas  and  their  applica^ 
tion ;  but  in  a  secondary  way  these  problems  would  be  sought 
for  in  the  various  departments  of  concrete  knowledge — 25 
geography,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteor- 
ology, political,  industrial,  or  domestic  economy.  But  none  of 
these  themes  would  be  so  relied  upon  for  problems  as  to  com- 
pel one  to  choose  unreasonable  or  trivial  relations  on  which 
to  base  them.  The  problems  themselves  should  represent  30 
true  and  important  facts  and  relations  of  the  other  subjects 
as  surely  and  rigidly  as  they  should  involve  correct  mathe- 
matical principles;  and  all  such  exercises  should  be  rightly 
related  to  the  child's  education  in  language. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  child  is  engaged  in  nature  study  of  35 
a/iy  kmd,  some  valuable   problems  in   mathematics  may  be 
found  rightly  related  both  to  the  subject  directly  in  hand  and 
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the  child's  natural  progress  in  arithmetic.  Also  many  of  the 
lessons  in  nature  study  are  directly  related  to  some  of  the 
finest  literature  ever  produced,  in  which  analogies  of  nature 
are  made  the  means  of  expression  for  the  finest  and  most 

5  delicate  of  the  human  experiences.  When  the  child  has 
mastered  the  physical  facts  on  which  the  literary  inspiration  is 
based  is  the  true  time  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  study 
of  such  literature.  These  ideas  are  not  only  rightly  related 
to  one  another,  but  to  the  mind  itself.     It  is,  so  to  speak,  the 

lo  nascent  moment  when  the  mind  can  easily  and  fully  master 
what  might  else  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery ;  and  all  be- 
cause subjects  and  occasion  have  come  into  happy  conjunction. 
This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  attempt  any  elaboration 
of  such  a  system  of  correlation.     But  I  feel  that  its  absence 

15  from  the  report  may  make  many  persons  feel  that  the  latter. 

is  so  far  incomplete. 

L.  H.  Jones, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 


With  the  main  lines  of  thought  in  this  report  I  find  myself 
in  agreement.    With  many  of  its  details,  however,  I  am  not  in 
accord.     I  regret  to  have  to  express  my  dissent  from  its  con- 
ao elusions  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  report  makes  too  little  of  the  uses  of  grammar  as 
supplying  canons  of  criticism  which  enable  the  pupil  to  cor- 
rect his  own  English,  and  as  furnishing  a  key  (grammatical 
analysis)  that  gives  him  the  power  to  see  the  meaning  of 

25  obscure  or  involved  sentences. 

2.  For  the  study  of  literature,  complete  works  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  selections  found  in  school  readers. 

3.  That  species  of  language  exercise  known  as  paraphras- 
ing I  regard  as  harmful. 

30  4.  The  study  of  number  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  first 
year  in  school.  Practice  in  the  primary  operations  of  arith- 
metic should  not  be  omitted  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years.  The  quadratic  equation  should  be  reserved  for  tte 
High  School. 
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5.  The  foreign  language  introduced  into  the  elementary 
school  course  should  be  a  modern  language — French  or 
German.  Latin  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  master  its  lUtiature. 

6.  In  the  general  programme  of  studies,  the  school  day  is  \ 
cut  up  into  too  many  short  periods.    The  tendency  of  such  a 
programme  as  that  in  the  text  would  be  to  destroy  repose  of 
mind  and  render  reflection  almost  an  impossibility. 

7.  I  desire  to  express  my  agreement  with   the  opinions 
stated  in  Sections  2,  3,  6,  and  9  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  dissenting  xo 
opinion ;  and,  in  the  main,  with  what  Mr.  Jones  says  on  the 
correlation  of  studies. 

William  H.  Maxwell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

REPORT  OF  THE 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON   THE  ORGANIZATION   OF 

CITY   SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

It  is  understood  that  the  Committee  is  to  treat  of  city 
school  systems  which  are  so  large  that  persons  chosen  by  the 
people  to  manage  them,  and.  serving  without  pay,  cannot  be 
expected  to  transact  all  the  business  of  the  system  in  person, 
5  nor  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  all  business  transactions ;  and 
which  are  also  so  large  that  one  person  employed  to  supervise 
the  instruction  cannot  be  assumed  to  personally  manage  or 
direct  all  of  the  details  thereof;  but  must,  in  each  case,  act 
under  plans  of  organization  and  administration  established  by 

lolaw,  and  through  assistants  or  representatives. 

The  end  for  which  a  school  system  exists  is  the  instruction 
of  the  children,  the  word  instruction  being  used  with  the 
meaning  it  attains  in  the  mind  of  a  well-educated  person,  if  not 
in  the  mind  of  an  educational  expert. 

15  To  secure  this  end,  no  plan  of  organization  alone  will 
suffice.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  sincere  desire  for 
good  schools,  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  good  schools  arc 
and  of  what  will  make  them,  of  a  public  spirit  and  a  moral  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  are  spontaneous  or  which  can 

20  be  appealed  to  with  confidence.  Fortunately  the  interest 
which  the  people  have  in  their  own  children  is  so  large,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  community  for  public  order  and  security  is 
so  great,  that  public  sentiment  may  ordinarily  be  relied  upon, 
or  may  be  aroused  to  action,  to   choose   proper  representa- 

25tives  and  take  proper  measures  for  the  administration  of  the 

schools.     If,  in  any  case,  this  is  not  so,  there  is  little  hope  of 

efficient  schools.     Wherever  it  is  so,  it  alone  will  not  suffice; 

but  proper  organ\zal\oT\  m^vy  become  the  instrument  of  public 

114 
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sentiment  and   develop   schools  that_  will   be   equal   to  the 
needs  of  all  and  becon\e  the  safeguards  of  citizenship. 

Efficient  schools  can  be  secured  only  by  providing  suitable 
buildings  and  appliances  and  by  keeping  them  in  proper 
order,  on.  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  employ-  5 
ing,  organizing,  aiding,  and  directing  teachers  so  that  the 
instruction  shall  have  life  and  power  to  accomplish  the  great 
end  for  which  schools  are  maintained. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  naturally  and  quickly  separate 
the  duties  of  administration  into  two  great  departments :  one  10 
which  manages  the  business  affairs,  and  the  other  which  super- 
vises the  instruction.  The  business  affairs  of  the  school 
system  may  be  transacted  by  any  citizens  of  common  honesty, 
correct  purposes,  and  of  good  business  experience  and 
sagacity.  The  instruction  will  be  ineffective  and  abnormally  15 
expensive  unless  put  upon  a  scientific  educational  basis  and 
supervised  by  competent  educational  experts. 

There  will  be  a  waste  of  money  and  effort,  and  a  lack  of 
results,  unless  the  authorities  of  these  two  departments  are 
sympathetic  with  each  other ;  that  is,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  20 
the  business  management  is  sound,  is  appreciative  of  good 
teaching,  looks  upon  it  as  a  scientific  and  professional  employ- 
ment, and  is  alert  to  sustain  it ;  and  unless,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  instructors  are  competent  and  self-respecting,  know  what 
good  business  management  is,  are  glad  to  uphold  it,  and  are  25 
able  to  respect  those  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  it. 

To  secure  efficiency  in  these  departments,  there  must  be 
adequate  authority  and  quick  public  accountability.  The 
problem  is  not  merely  to  secure  some  good  schoolhouses,  but 
good  schoolhouses  wherever  needed,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  30 
all  houses  which  are  not  suitable;  it  is  not  to  get  some  good 
teaching,  but  to  prevent  all  bad  teaching  and  to  advance  all 
the  teaching  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  special  training, 
of  professional  spirit,  and  of  life-giving  power.  All  of  the 
business  matters  must  be  intrusted  to  competent  businesses 
hands  and  managed  upon  sound  business  principles;  and  all  ot 
the  instruction   must  be  put  upon  a  professional  basis,     lo 
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insure  this,  there  must  be  deliberation  and  wisdom  in  deter- 
mining  policy,  and  then  the  power  to  do  what  is  determined 
upon  must  be  present  and  capable  of  exercise,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power  must,  in  each 
5  case,  be  individual  and  immediate. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  discriminate  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  action  in  organizing  and  administering  the 
schools.  The  influences  which  enter  into  legislative  action 
looking  to  the  general  organization  and  work  of  the  schools 

lomust  necessarily  and  fundamentally  flow  directly  from  the 
people  and  be  widely  spread.  The  greater  the  number  of 
people,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  who  can  be  led 
to  take  a  positive  interest  and  an  active  part  in  securing  good 
schools  the  better  will  the  schools  be,  provided  the  people  can 

15  secure  the  complete  execution  of  their  purposes  and  plans. 
But  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  many  causes  inter- 
vene to  prevent  the  complete  execution  of  such  plans ;  that  all 
the  natural  enemies  of  sound  administration  scent  plenty  of 
plunder    and   are   especially   active   here;   that   good  school 

coadministration  requires  much  strength  of  character,  much 
business  experience,  much  technical  knowledge,  and  can  be 
measurably  satisfactory  only  when  the  responsibility  is  ade- 
quate and  the  penalties  for  maladministration  are  severe. 
Decentralization  in  making  the   plan  and  determining  what 

25  shall  be  done,  and  centralization  in  executing  the  plan  and  in 

doing  what  is  to  be  done,  are  perhaps  equally  important. 

—     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  character  of  the  school 

work  of  a  city  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  local  interest,  and  that 

the  maintenance  of  the  schools  does  not  rest  merely  or  mainly 

30  upon  local  authority.  The  people  of  the  municipality,  acting, 
and  ordinarily  glad  to  act,  but  in  any  event  being  required  to 
act,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  law  which  has  been  ordained 
by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  establish  and  maintain 
schools.     They  must  have  the  taxing  power  which  the  State 

35  alone  possseses  in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  at  alL 

i'hey  must  regard  the  directions  which  the  State  sees  fit  to 

f[iv^  as  to  the  essent\a\  c\v3LT?iC.\.eT  ol  \.\v^  ^c\vools^  when  it  exer* 
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cises  in  their  behalf,  or  when  it  delegates  to  them,  the  power 
of  taxation. 

The  plan  should  be  flexible  for  good  while  inflexible  for     j 
evil.     After  meeting  essential  requirements,  the  people  of  the 
municipality  may  and  should  be  empowered  to  proceed  as  much  5 
farther  as  they  will  in  elaborating  a  system  of  schools.     The 
higher  the  plane  of  average  intelligence,  and  the  more  generally 
and  the  more  directly  the  people  act  in  deciding  what  shall 
be  done,  and  the  greater  the  facility  and  completeness  with 
which  the  intelligence  of  the  city  is  able  to  secure  the  proper  10 
execution  of  its  plans  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
the  more  elaborate  and  the  more  efficient  will  be  the  schools. 

It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  centering  executive  functions  is  un- 
wisely taking  power  away  from  the  people.     The  people  cannot 
execute  plans  themselves.     The  authority  to  do  so  must  neces- 15 
sarily  be  delegated.     The  question  simply  is :  Shall  it  be  given 
to  a  number  of  persons,  and,  if  so,  to  how  many?    Or,  to  only 
one?    This  question  is  to  be  decided  by  experience,  and  it  is 
of  course  true  that  experience  has  not  been  uniform.     But  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  general  experience  of  the  communi-20 
ties  of  the  country  has  shown  that  where  purely  executive 
functions  are  conferred  upon  a  number  of  persons,  jointly,  they 
yield  to   antagonistic  influences  and  shift   the  responsibility 
from  one  to  another;   and  that   centering  the  responsibility 
for  the   proper   discharge  of  executive  duties  upon  a  single  25 
person,  who  gets  the  credit  of  good  work  and  must  bear  the 
disgrace  or  penalty  of  bad  work,  and  who  can  quickly  be  held 
accountable  for  misdeeds  and  inefficiency,   has  secured  the 
fullest  execution  of  public  plans  and  the  largest  results.     To 
call  this  "centralization,"  with  the  meaning  which  commonly  30 
attaches  to  the  word,  is  inaccurate.     Instead  of  removing  the 
power  from  the  people,  it  is  keeping  the  power  closer  to  the 
people  and  making  it  possible  for  the  citizen,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  and  for  organized  bodies  of  citizens,  to  secure  the 
execution  of  plans  according  to  the  purpose  and  intent  with  35 
which  those  plans  were  made.     Indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  pre- 
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vent  the  frequent  thwarting  of  the  popular  will  and  the 
defiance  of  individuals  whose  interests  are  ignored  or  whose 
rights  are  invaded. 

So  much,  it  seems  to  us,  is  strongly  supported  both  by 

S  reason  and  by  experience,  and  is  clearly  manifest. 

But  all  the  people  of  a  city  whose  population  is  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  cannot  meet  in  a  legislative 
assemblage  to  formulate  plans  for  school  government,  any  more 
than  they  can  all  meet  to  make  plans  for  municipal  government. 

loThey  cannot  even  gather  in  mass  meetings,  and,  if  they  could, 

mass  meetings  cannot  deliberate.     Even  their  legislative  action 

must  flow  not  from  a  primary  but  from  a  representative  assembly. 

What  shall  such  a  representative  legislative  body  be  called? 

How  shall  it  be  chosen?    Of  how  many  members  shall  it  be 

IS  composed?  And  what  shall  be  its  powers?  These  and  other 
similar  questions  are  all-important  and  must  be  determined  by 
the  law-making  power  of  the  State.  The  sentiments  of  the 
city,  as  expressed  through  the  local  organizations  and  particu- 
larly through  the  newspapers,   must  of  course  have  much 

20  weight  with  the  legislature  if  there  is  anything  like  unanimity 
or  any  very  strong  preponderance  of  opinion  in  the  city ;  for 
the  plan  for  which  a  community  expresses  a  preference  will 
surely  be  likely  to  operate  most  effectually  in  that  community. 
But  the  local  sentiment  is  not  conclusive.     When  divided,  it 

25  is  no  guide  at  all.  The  legislature  is  to  take  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  take  the  world's  experience  for  its 
guide,  and,  acting  under  its  responsibilities,  it  must  exercise 
its  high  powers  in  ways  that  will  build  up  a  system  of  schools 
in  the  city  likely  to  articulate  with  the  State  educational 

30  system  and  become  the  effective  instrument  of  developing  the 
intelligence  and  training  the  character  of  the  children  of  the 
city  up  to  the  ideals  of  the  State. 

The  name  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  school  govern- 
ment is  not  material,  and  the  one  to  which  the  people  are 

35  accustomed  may  well  continue  to  be  employed.     There  is  no 
name  more  appropriate  than  the  "Board  of  Education." 
The  manner  ol  se\ect\tv^  \.\v^  m^tcJcitt^  <A  \3c5&  le^slative 
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body  may  turn  somewhat  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  city. 
We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  well-known 
difHcuIty  about  securing  the  attendance  of  the  most  inters^d 
and  intelligent  electors  at  school  elections,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  freeing  school  elections  from  5 
political  or  municipal  issues,  the  better  manner  of  selection  is 
by  2epm>intment. 

If  thelnenibers  of  the  board  are  appointed,  the  mayor  of  the 
city  is  likely  to  be  the  ofHcial  to  whom  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment may  most  safely  be  intrusted.     The  mayor  is  not  sug- 10 
gested  because  his  office  should  sustain  any  relations  to  the 
school  system,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  and 
should  not.    The  school  system  should  be  absolutely  emanci- 
pated from  partisan  politics  and  completely  dissociated  from 
municipal  business.     But  we  think  the  appointments  should  15 
be  made  by  some  one  person  rather  than  by  a  board.    The 
mayor  is  representative  of  the  whole  city  and  all  its  interests. 
While  not  chosen  with  any  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  he  may  be  assumed  to  have  information  as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  citizens  for  particular  responsibilities  and  to  be  desirous  20 
of  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.     If  he  is 
given  the  power  of  appointment,  he  should  be  particularly 
enjoined,  by  law,  to  consider  only  the  fitness  of  individuals 
and  to  pay  no  regard  to  party  affiliations/  unless  it  be  particu- 
larly to  see  to  it  that  no  one  political  party  has  an  overwhelm-  25 
ing  preponderance  in  the  board.     The  mayor  very  commonly 
feels  constrained,  under  the   pressure  of  party  expediency, 
to  make  so  many  questionable  appointments  that  he  is  only 
too  glad,  and  particularly  so  when   enjoined  by  the  law,  to 
make  very  acceptable   appointments  of  members  of  school  30 
boards,  in  order  that  he  may  gratify  the  better  sentiment  of 
the  city.    We  are  confident  that  the  problem  of  getting  a 
representative  board  of  education  is  not  so  difficult  as  many 
think,  if  the  board  is  not  permitted  to  make  patronage  of  work 
and  of  salaried  positions  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  school  35 
system.     Under  such  circumstances,  and  more  and  more  so  as 
we  have  approached  such  circumstances,  appointment  in  the 
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way  we  suggest  has  produced  the  best  school  boards  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country. 

Attempts  to  eliminate  partisanship  from  school  administra- 
tion, by  arraying  an  equal  number  of  partisans  against  each 
5  other  in  school  boards  do  not  at  least  aim  at  an  ideal*  At 
times  such  boards  have  worked  well  and  at  others  have  led  to 
mischievous  consequences.  The  true  course  is  to  insist  that 
ail  who  have  any  share  in  the  management  of  the  schools  shall 
divest  themselves  of  partisanship,  whether  political  or  religious, 

10  in  such  management,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  high 
interests  intrusted  to  them.  If  it  be  said  that  this  cannot  be 
realized,  it  may  be  answered,  without  admitting  it,  that  even 
if  that  were  so  it  would  be  no  reason  why  the  friends  of  the 
schools  should  not  assert  the  sound  principle  and  secure  its 

15  enforcement  as  far  as  possible.  We  must  certainly  give  no 
countenance  to  makeshifts  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
misleading  and  expensive.  The  right  must  prevail  in  the  end, 
and  the  earlier  and  more  strongly  it  is  contended  for  the 
sooner  it  will  prevail. 

20  The  members  of  school  boards  should  be  representative  of 
the  whole  population  and  of  all  their  common  educational 
interests,  and  should  not  be  chosen  to  represent  any  ward  or 
subdivision  of  the  territory  or  any  party  or  element  in  the 
political,  reh'gious,  or  social  life  thereof.     Where  this  principle 

25  is  not  enforced,  the  members  will  feel  bound  to  gain  what 
advantage  they  can  for  the  sub-district  or  special  interests  they 
represent ;  bitter  contests  will  ensue,  and  the  common  interests 
will  suffer. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  a  board  of  education  should 

3obe  small.  In  cities  of  less  than  500,000  inhabitants  it  should 
not  be  more  than  nine,  and  preferably  not  more  than  five.  In 
the  very  largest  cities  it  may  well  be  extended  to  fifteen. 

The  term  for  which  members  are  appointed  should  be  a 
long  one,  say  five  years. 

35  We  think  it  an  excellent  plan  to  provide  for  two  branches 
and  sets  of  powers  in  the  board  of  education ;  the  one  to  have 
the  veto  power,  or  at  \east  to  ^ct  2cs  ^  cVv^ck  ui^on  the  acts  of 
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the  Other.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  creating  the  office 
of  School  Director  and  charging  the  incumbent  with  execu- 
tive duties  on  the  business  side  of  the  administration,  and  by 
giving  him  the  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
board,  which  may  be  called  the  School  Council.  Beyond  5 
the  care  and  conservatism  which  are  insured  by  two  sets  of 
powers  acting  against  each  other,  this  plan  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  system  just  as  high 
and  good  a  title  as  that  of  members  of  the  board ;  it  is  likely 
to  secure  a  more  representative  man,  and  gives  him  larger  pre-  lo 
rogatives  in  the  discharge  of  his  executive  duties  and  better 
standing  among  the  people,  particularly  among  the  employees 
and  teachers  associated  with  the  public  school  system. 

If  this  plan   is  adopted,   the   school   director    should  be 
required  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  position  15 
and  be  properly  compensated  therefor.     He  should  be  the 
custodian  of  all  property  and   should  appoint  all  assistants, 
janitors,  and  workmen  authorized  by  the  board  for  the  care  of 
this  property.     He  should  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties 
and  penalties  for  the  faithful  and  proper  discharge  of  all  his  20 
duties.     He  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  expend  funds, 
within  a  fixed  limit,  for  repairs,  appliances,  and  help,  without 
the  action  of  the  board.     All  contracts  should  be  made  by 
him  and  should  run  in  his  name,  and  he  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  are  faithfully  and  25 
completely  executed.     All  contracts  involving  more  than  a 
limited  and  fixed  sum  of  money  should  be  let  upon  bids  to  be 
advertised  for  and  opened  in  public.     He  should  have  a  seat 
in  the  board  of  education,  should  not  vote  but  should  have 
the  power  to  veto,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  of  30 
the  acts  of  the  board  through  a  written  communication.     This 
officer  and  the  school  council  should  together  constitute  the 
board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  should  be  vested  only  with  legisla- 
tive functions  and  should  be  required  to  act  wholly  through  35 
formal  and  recorded   resolutions.     It  should  determine  and 
direct  the  general  policy  of  the  school  system.    Within  reason- 
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able  limits,  as  to  amount,  it  should  be  given  power,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  levy  whatever  moneys  may  be  needed  for  school 
purposes.  It  should  control  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys 
beyond  a  fixed  and  limited  amount,  which  may  safely  and 
5  advantageously  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  executive 
business  officer.  It  should  authorize,  by  general  resolutions, 
the  appointment  of  necessary  officers  and  employees  in  the 
business  department,  and  of  the  superintendent,  assistants,  and 
teachers  in  the  department  of  instruction,  but  it  should  be 

ID  allowed  to  make  no  appointments  other  than  its  own  clerk. 
With  this  necessary  exception,  single  officers  should  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  all  appointments. 

This  plan,  not  in  all  particulars,  but  in  the  essential  ones,  has 
been  on  trial  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  for  nearly  three  years, 

15  and  has  worked  with  very  general  acceptability.  If  this  plan 
is  adopted,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  system  is  already 
provided  for  and  his  duties  have  already  been  indicated. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  to  appoint  such 
an  officer.     In  that  event  the  law  should  declare  him  independ- 

2oent,  confer  upon  him  adequate  authority  for  the  performance 
of  executive  duties,  and  charge  him  with  responsibility.  But 
we  know  of  no  statutory  language  capable  of  making  an  officer 
appointed  by  a  board,  and  dependent  upon  the  same  board  for 
supplies,  independent  in  fact   of  the  personal  wishes   of  the 

25  members  of  that  board.  And  right  here  is  where  the  troubles 
rush  in  to  discredit  and  damage  the  school  system. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  paramount  importance  in 
making  a  plan  for  the  school  government  in  a  great  city, 
namely,  the  character  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  quality  of 

30 the  instruction.  A  city  school  system  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand some  abuses  on  the  business  side  of  its  administration 
and  continue  to  perform  its  function  with  measurable  success, 
but  wrongs  against  the  instruction  must,  in  a  little  time,  prove 
fatal.     The  strongest  language  is  none  too  strong  here.     The 

35  safety  of  the  Republic,  the  security  of  American  citizenship, 
are  at  stake.     Government  by  the  people  has  no  more  dan- 
gerous pitfall  in  its  toad  lYiatv  VYvx^A^^^'^'c^^^^^^^Hty  cities  of 
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the  land  the  comfortable  and  inteHigent  masses,  who  are  dis- 
criminating more  and  more  closely  about  the  education  of 
their  children,  shall  become  dissatisfied  with  the  social  status 
of  the  teachers  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  common 
schools.  In  that  event,  they  will  educate  their  children  at  5 
their  own  expense,  and  the  public  schools  will  become  only 
good  enough  for  those  who  can  afford  no  better.  The  only 
way  to  avert  this  is  by  maintaining  the  instruction  upon  a 
purely  scientific  and  professional  footing.  This  is  entirely 
practicable,  but  it  involves  much  care  and  expense  in  training  ib 
teachers,  the  absolute  elimination  of  favoritism  from  appoint- 
ments, the  security  of  the  right  to  advancement,  after  appoint- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  a  general  leadership  which  is 
kindly,  helpful,  and  stimulating  to  individuals,  which  can 
secure  harmonious  co-operation  from  all  the  members,  and  15 
which  lends  energy  and  inspiration  to  the  whole  body. 

This  cannot  be  secured  if  there  is  any  lack  of  authority,  and 
experience  amply  proves  that  it  will  not  be  secured  if  there  is 
any  division  of  responsibility.  The  whole  matter  of  instruction 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent  of  instruction,  20 
with  independent  powers  and  adequate  authority,  who  is 
charged  with  full  responsibility. 

The  danger  of  inconsiderate  or  improper  action  by  one 
vested  with  such  powers  is  of  course  possible,  but  it  is  remote. 
Regardless  of  the  legal  powers  with  which  he  may  be  indi-25 
vidually  vested,  he   is   in  fact  and  in  law  a  part  of  a  large 
system.     He  must  act  through  others  and  in  the  presence  of 
multitudes.     There   is  great    publicity   about   all    he   does. 
When  a  single  officer  carries  such  responsibility  he  is  at  the 
focus  of  all  eyes.     There  are  the  strongest  incentives  to  right  30 
action.    Without  discovery, *at  least  by  many  persons,  he  can- 
not act  wrongfully.     If  he  is  required  to  act  under  and  pur- 
suant to  a  plan,  the  details  of  which  have  been  announced, 
and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  moment,  a  wrongful  act  will 
be  known  to  the  world  and  he  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  35 
it,  and  the  danger  of  maladministration  is  almost  eliminated. 

Moreover,  we  must  consider  the  alternative.     It  is  not  in 
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doubt.  All  who  have  had  any  contact  with  the  subject  are 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  administration  by  boards  or  committees, 
the  members  of  which  are  not  competent  to  manage  profes- 
sional matters  and  develop  an  expert  teaching-force.  Yet 
5  they  assume,  and  in  most  cases  honestly,  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  experienced.  They  override  and  degrade  a 
superintendent,  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  until  he 
becomes  their  mere  factotum.  For  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
the  continuance  of  his  position  he  concedes,  surrenders,  and 

ID  acquiesces  in  their  acts,  while  the  continually  increasing  teach- 
ing-force becomes  weaker  and  weaker  and  the  work  poorer  and 
poorer.  If  he  refuses  to  do  this,  they  precipitate  an  open 
rupture  and  turn  him  out  of  his  position.  Then  they  cloud  the 
issues  and  shift  the  responsibility  from  one  to  another.     There 

15  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  they  do  not  change  the  rule. 
It  will  be  unprofitable  to  mince  words  about  this  all-impor- 
tant matter.     If  the  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of 
a  great  city  is  to  be  determined  by  laymen,  it  will  not  be 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  community.     If  teachers  are  to  be 

20  appointed  by  boards  or  committees,  the  members  of  which  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  desires  of  people  who  have  votes 
or  influence,  looseness  of  action  is  inevitable  and  unworthy 
considerations  will  frequently  prevail.  If  the  action  of  a 
board  or  committee  be  conditioned  upon  the  recommendation 

25  of  a  superintendent,  the  plan  will  not  suffice.  No  one  person 
is  stronger  than  the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Such  a  plan 
results  in  contests,  between  the  board  and  the  superintendent, 
and  such  a  contest  is  obviously  an  unequal  one.  There  is 
little    doubt   of   the   outcome.      In   recommending    for    the 

30  appointment  of  teachers,  the  personal  wishes  of  members  of 
the  board,  in  particular  cases,  will  have  to  be  acquiesced  in. 
If  a  teacher,  no  matter  how  unfit,  cannot  be  dropped  from  the 
list  without  the  approval  of  a  board  or  committee  after  they 
have  heard  from  her  friends  and  sympathizers,  she  will  remain 

35  indefinitely  in  the  service.  This  means  a  low  tone  in  the 
teaching  force  and  desolation  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  If 
the  superintendent  accepts  \.\ve  svVw^XXoxv.Vvfc  becomes  less  and 
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less  capable  of  developing  a  professional  teaching  service.  If 
he  refuses  to  accept  it,  he  is  very  likely  to  meet  humiliation . 
dismissal  is  inevitable  unless  he  is  strong  enough  to  make  him- 
self secure  by  doing  the  right  thing  and  going  directly  to  the 
people  and  winning  their  approval.  5 

The  superintendent  of  instruction  should  be  charged  with 
no  duty  save  the  supervision  of  the  instruction,  but  should 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  that  professional 
and  scientific,  and  should  be  given  the  position  and  authority 
to  accomplish  that  end.  lo 

If  the  board  of  education  is  constituted  upon  the  old  plan, 
he  must  be  chosen  by  the  board.  If  it  is  constituted  upon  the 
Cleveland  plan,  he  may  be  appointed  by  the  school  director 
with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  council. 
The  latter  plan  seems  preferable,  for  it  centralizes  the  main  15 
responsibility  of  this  important  appointment  in  a  s«ngle  indi- 
vidual. In  either  case,  the  law  and  the  sentiment  of  the  city 
should  direct  that  the  appointee  shall  be  a  person  liberally 
educated,  professionally  trained,  one  who  knows  what  good 
teaching  is,  but  is  also  experienced  in  administration,  in  touch  2c 
with  public  affairs  and  in  sympathy  with  popular  feeling. 

The  term  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction  should  be 
from  five  to  ten  years,  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed.  In 
our  judgment  it*  should  be  determinate  so  that  there  may  be  a 
time  of  public  examination,  but  it  should  be  sufficiently  long  25 
to  enable  one  to  lay  foundations  and  show  results  without 
being  carried  under  by  the  prejudices  which  always  follow  the 
first  operation  of  efficient  or  drastic  plans.  The  salary  should 
be  fixed  by  law  and  not  subject  to  change  in  the  middle  of  a 
term  or  except  by  law.  30 

For  reasons  already  suggested,  the  superintendent,  once 
appointed,  should  have  power  to  appoint  from  an  eligible  list 
all  assistants  and  teachers  authorized  by  the  board,  and 
unlimited  authority  to  assign  them  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions and  reassign  them  or  remove  them  from  the  force  at  his  35 
discretion. 

To  secure  a  position   upon   the   eligible   list  from   which 
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appointments  may  be  made,  a  candidate,  if  without  experience, 
should  be  required  to  complete  the  full  four  years'  course  of 
the  city  high  schools,  or  its  equivalent,  and  in  addition  thereto 
pass  the  examination  of  the  board  of  examiners,  and  complete 

sat  least  a  year's  course  of  professional  training  in  a  city  normal 
training  school  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  If 
the  candidate  has  had  say  three  years  of  successful  experience 
as  a  teacher,  he  should  be  eligible  to  appointment  by  passing 
an  examination  held  by  a  general  examining  board.    This 

lo  board  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  but  should 
examine  none  but  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  training 
school  unless  specially  requested  so  to  do  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  instruction.  The  number  admitted  to  the  training 
schools  should  be  limited,  and  the  examinations  should  be 

'5  gauged  to  the  prospective  needs  of  the  elementary  schools,  for 
new  teachers.  The  supply  of  new  teachers  may  well  be 
largely,  but  should  not  be  wholly,  drawn  from  this  local 
source.  The  force  will  gain  fresh  vitality  by  some  appoint- 
ments of  good  and  experienced  teachers  from  outside. 

20  The  work  of  putting  a  large  teaching  force  upon  a  profes- 
sional basis,  of  making  the  teaching  scientific  and  capable  of 
arousing  minds  to  action,  is  so  difficult  that  a  layman  can 
scarcely  appreciate  it.  It  has  hardly  been  commenced,  it  has 
been  made  possible  only  when  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the 

25  service  have  been  closed  against  the  unqualified  and  unworthy. 
After  that,  the  supervision  must  be  close  and  general  as  well 
as  sympathetic  and  decisive.  The  superintendent  must  have 
expert  assistants  enough  to  learn  the  characteristics  and 
measure  the  work  of  every  member  of  the  force.     They  must 

30 help  and  encourage,  advise  and  direct,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  The  work  must  be  reduced  to  a 
system  and  the  workers  brought  into  harmonious  relations. 
Each  room  must  show  neatness  and  life,  and  the  whole  force 
must  show  ardor  and  enthusiasm.     By  directing  the  reading, 

35  by  encouraging  an  interchange  of  visits,  by  organizing  clubs  for 
self-improvement,  by  frequent  class,  grade,  and  general  meet- 
ings, the  professional   spirit  must  be  aroused  and  the  work 
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energized.  Those  who  show  teaching  power,  versatility, 
amiabih'ty,  reliability,  steadiness,  and  growth,  must  be  re- 
warded with  the  highest  positions;  those  who  lack  fiber,  who 
have  no  energy,  who  are  incapable  of  enthusiasm,  who  will  not 
work  agreeably  with  their  associates,  must  go  upon  the  retired  5 
list.  Directness  and  openness  must  be  encouraged.  Attempts 
to  invoke  social,  political,  religious,  or  other  outside  influences 
to  secure  preferment  must  operate  to  close  the  door  to 
advancement.  In  general  and  in  particular,  bad  teaching  must 
be  prevented.  In  every  room,  a  firm  and  kindly  management  10 
must  prevail  and  good  teaching  must  be  apparent.  All  must 
work  along  common  lines  which  will  insure  general  and  essen- 
tial ends.  Until  a  teacher  can  do  this  and  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  it,  she  must  be  helped  and  directed ;  when  it  is  manifest 
she  cannot  or  will  not  do  it,  she  must  be  dismissed :  when  she  15 
shows  she  can  do  it  and  wants  to  do  it,  she  must  be  left  to 
exercise  her  own  judgment  and  originality  and  do  it  in  her 
own  way.  In  the  schoolroom,  the  teacher  must  be  secure 
against  interference.  In  all  the  affairs  of  the  school,  her  judg- 
ment must  be  trusted  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety.  Thenao 
judgment  will  strengthen  and  self-respect  and  public  respect 
will  grow.  The  qualities  which  develop  in  the  teacher  will 
develop  in  the  school.  To  develop  these  qualities  with  any 
degree  of  uniformity,  in  a  large  teaching  force,  requires  steady 
and  uniform  treatment  through  a  long  course  of  years  under  25 
superintendence  which  is  professional,  strong,  just,  and  cour- 
ageous ;  which  has  ample  assistance  and  authority ;  which  is 
worthy  of  public  confidence  and  knows  how  to  marshal  facts, 
present  arguments,  and  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  the  community  with  success.  30 

It  is  the  business  of  the  plan  of  organization  to  secure  such  ^ 
superintendence.  It  cannot  be  secured  through  an  ordinary 
board  of  education  operating  on  the  old  plan.  It  is  well 
known  what  the  influences  are  that  are  everywhere  prevalent 
and  must  inevitably  prevent  it.  It  may  be  secured  in  the  35 
law,  and  it  must  be  secured  there  or  it  will  not  be  secured 
at  all. 
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In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  report,  the  Committee 
indicates  briefly  the  principles  which  must  necessarily  be 
observed  in  framing  a  plan  of  organization  and  government  in 
a  large  city  school  system. 
5  First.  The  affairs  of  the  school  should  not  be  mixed  up 
with  partisan  contests  or  municipal  business. 

Second.  There  should  be  a  sharp  distinction  between  legis- 
lative functions  and  executive  duties. 

Third.  Legislative   functions  should    be   clearly   fixed   by 

lo  statute  and  be  exercised  by  a  comparatively  small  board, 
each  member  of  which  is  representative  of  the  whole  city. 
This  board,  within  statutory  limitations,  should  determine  the 
policy  of  the  system,  levy  taxes,  and  control  the  expenditures. 
It  should  make  no  appointments.     Every  act  should  be  by  a 

15  recorded  resolution.  It  seems  preferable  that  this  board  be 
created  by  appointment  rather  than  election,  and  that  it  be 
constituted  of  two  branches  acting  against  each  other. 

Fourth.  Administration  should  be  separated  into  two  great 
independent  departments,  one  of  which  manages  the  business 

20 interests  and  the  other  of  which  supervises  the  instruction. 

Each  of  these  should  be  wholly  directed  by  a  single  official 

who   is  vested  with  ample  authority  and    charged  with  full 

responsibility  for  sound  administration. 

Fifth.  The   chief  executive  officer   on   the    business  side 

25  should  be  charged  with  the  care  of  all  property  and  with  the 
duty  of  keeping  it  in  suitable  condition :  he  should  provide  all 
necessary  furnishings  and  appliances :  he  should  make  all  agree- 
ments and  see  that  they  are  properly  performed :  he  should 
appoint  all  assistants,  janitors,  and  workmen.     In  a  word,  he 

50 should  do  all  that  the  law  contemplates  and  all  that  the  board 
authorizes,  concerning  the  business  affairs  of  the  school  system, 
and  when  anything  goes  wrong  he  should  answer  for  it.  He 
may  be  appointed  by  the  board,  but  we  think  it  preferable 
that  he  be  chosen  in  the  same  way  the  members  of  the  board 

35  are  chosen,  and  be  given  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  board. 
Sixth,  The   chief  executive  officer  of  the    department  of 
instruction  should  be  given  a  long  term  and  may  be  appointed 
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by  the  board.  If  the  board  is  constituted  of  two  branches,  he 
should  be  nominated  by  the  business  executive  and  confirmed 
by  the  legislative  branch.  Once  appointed,  he  should  be 
independent.  He  should  appoint  all  authorized  assistants  and 
teachers  from  an  eligible  list  to  be  constituted  as  provided  by  5 
law.  He  should  assign  to  duties  and  discontinue  services  for 
cause,  at  his  discretion.  He  should  determine  all  matters 
relating  to  instruction.  He  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  professional  and  enthusiastic 
teaching  force  and  of  making  all  the  teaching  scientific  and  xo 
forceful.  He  must  perfect  the  organization  of  his  department 
and  make  and  carry  out  plans  to  accomplish  this.  If  he  can- 
not do  this  in  a  reasonable  time  he  should  be  superseded  by 
one  who  can. 

The  government  of  a  vast  city  school  system  comes  to  have  15 
an  autonomy  which  is  largely  its  own  and  almost  independent 
of  direction  or  restraint.     The  volume  of  business  which  this 
government  transacts  is  represented  only  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars :  it  calls  not  only  for  the  highest  sagacity  and  the  ripest 
experience,  but  also  for  much  special  information  relating  to  20 
school  property  and  school  affairs.      Even  more  important 
than  this  is  the  fact  that  this  government  controls  and  deter- 
mines the  educational  policy  of  the  city  and  carries  on  the 
instruction  of  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children.     This 
instruction  is  of  little  value,  and  perhaps  vicious,  unless  it  is  25 
professional  and  scientific.    This  government  is  representative. 
All.  citizens  are  compelled  to  support  it,  and  all  have  large 
interests  which  it  is  bound  to  promote.     Every  parent  has 
rights  which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  school  government  to  pro- 
tect and  enforce.     When  government  exacts  our  support  of  30 
public  education,  when  it  comes  into  our  homes  and  takes  our 
children  into  its  custody  and  instructs  them  according  to  its 
will,  we  acquire  a  right  which  is  as  exalted  as  any  right  of 
property,  or  of  person,  or  of  conscience,  can  be ;  aftd  that  is  the 
right  to  know  that  the  environment  is  healthful,  that  the  man- 35 
agement  is  kindly  and  ennobling,  and  that  the  instruction  is 
rational  and  scientific.     It  is  needless  to  say  to  what  extent 
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these  interests  are  impeded  or  blocked,  or  how  commonly 
these  rights  of  citizenship  and  of  parentage  are  denied  or 
defied,  or  how  helpless  the  individual  is  who  seeks  their 
enforcement  under  the  system  of  school  government  which 
5  has  heretofore  obtained  in  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
country.  This  is  not  surprising.  It  is  only  the  logical  result 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  of  a  marvelous  advance  in  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  needed  in  the  schools,  of  the  antagonism  of 
selfish  interests  by  which  all  public  administration  and  particu- 

lolarly  school  administration  is  encompassed,  and  of  the  lack  of 
plan  and  system,  the  confusion  of  powers,  the  absence  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  in  the  government  of  a  system  of  schools. 
By  the  census  of  1890  there  are  seven  cities  in  the  United 
States,  each  with  a  population  greater  than  any  one  of  sixteen 

15  States.  The  aggregate  population  of  twelve  cities  exceeds  the 
aggregate  population  of  twenty  States.  Government  for  edu- 
cation certainly  requires  as  strong  and  responsible  an  organiza- 
tion as  government  for  any  other  purpose.  These  great  centers 
of  population,  with  their  vast  and  complex  educational  prob- 

2olems,  have  passed  the  stage  when  government  by  the  time- 
honored  commission  will  suffice.  No  popular  government 
ever  determined  the  policy  and  administered  the  affairs  of  such 
large  bodies  of  people  successfully,  ever  transacted  such  a  vast 
volume  of  business  satisfactorily,  ever  promoted  high  and  benefi- 

25  cent  ends,  ever  afforded  protection  to  the  rights  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  great  multitude,  unless  in  its  plan  of  organization 
there  was  an  organic  separation  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  and  powers.  All  the  circumstances  or  the* 
case,  and  the  uniform  experience  of  the  world,  forbid  our  expect- 

3oing  any  substantial  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  considering 
until  it  is  well  settled  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  that  the 
school  systems  of  the  greatest  cities  are  only  a  part  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  States  of  which  these  cities  form  a  part,  and  are 
subject  to  tlfe  legislative  authority  thereof:  until  there  is  a 

35  plan  of  school  government  in  each  city  which  differentiates 
executive  acts  from  legislative  functions;  which  emancipates 
the  legislative  branch  oi  tViat  ^/^^j^txvm^xvVltom  the  influence  of 
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pelf-seekers;  which  fixes  upon  individuals  the  responsibility 
for  executive  acts,  either  performed  or  omitted ;  which  gives 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  community  the  power  to  influence 
legislation  and  exact  perfect  and  complete  execution ;  which 
affords  to  every  citizen  whose  interests  are  ignored,  or  whose  5 
rights  are  invaded,  a  place  for  complaint  and  redress;  and 
which  puts  the  business  interests  upon  a  business  footing,  the 
teaching  upon  an  expert  basis,  and  gives  to  the  instruction 
that  protection  and  encouragement  which  is  vital  to  the 
development  of  all  professional  and  scientific  work.  10 

We  have  undertaken  to  indicate  the  general  principles 
which  we  think  should  be  observed  in  setting  up  the  frame- 
work of  government  of  a  large  city  school  system.  While  we 
have  no  thought  that  any  precise  form  of  organization  which 
could  be  suggested,  would,  in  all  details,  be  imperative,  we  are  15 
confident  that  the  form  or  plan  of  organization  is  of  supreme 
consequence,  and  that  any  which  disregards  the  principles  we 
have  pointed  out  will  work  to  disadvantage  or  lead  to  disaster. 

Andrew  S.  Draper, 

President  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  Champaign,  111. 

W.  B.  Powell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Poland, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


I  find  myself  in  general  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
report.  There  is  only  one  feature  of  it  from  which  I  feel  20 
obliged  to  dissent,  and  that  is  an  important  though  not  neces- 
sarily a  vital  one.  I  refer  to  the  office  of  school  director.  I 
see  no  need  of  such  an  officer  elected  by  the  people,  and  I  do 
see  the  danger  of  his  becoming  a  part  of  the  political  organi- 
zation for  the  dispensation  of  patronage.  25 

All  power  and  authority  in  school  affairs  should  reside  ulti- 
mately in  the  board  of  education,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
eight  persons  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  to  hold 
office  four  years,  two  members  retiring  annually  and  eligible 
for  reappointment   once  and   no  more.     This  board   should^ 
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appoint  as  its  chief  officer  a  superintendent  of  instruction, 
whose  tenure  should  be  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency, 
and  whose  powers  and  duties  should  be  to  a  large  extent 
defined  by  statute  law,  and  not  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  regu- 

Slations  of .  the  board  of  education.  The  superintendent  of 
instruction  should  have  a  seat  and  voice  but  not  a  vote  in  the 
board  of  education.  The  board  of  education  should  also 
appoint  a  business  agent,  and  define  his  powers  and  duties  in 
relation  to  all  matters  of  buildings,  repairs,  and  supplies,  sub- 

lo  stantially  as  set  forth  in  the  report  in  relation  to  the  school 
director. 

All  teachers  should  be  appointed  and  annually  reappointed 
or  recommended  by  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  until 
after  a  sufficient  probation  they  are  appointed  on  a  tenure 

15  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

All  matters  relating  to  courses  of  study,  text-books,  and 
examinations  should  be  left  to  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistants,  constituting  a  body  of  professional  experts  who 
should   be  regarded  as  alone  competent  to  deal  with   such 

20  matters,  and   should    be    held   accountable   therefor  to   the 

board  of  education  only  in  a  general  way,  and  not  in  particular 

details. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Sub-committee  on  the 
Organization  of  City  School  Systems  as  summarized  inthecon- 

35  eluding  portion  of  the  report,  omitting  in  item  Thirds  the  words 
"  And  that  it  be  constituted  of  two  branches  acting  against 
each  other."  Omit  Fifth,  "  But  we  think  it  preferable  that  he 
be  chosen  in  the  same  way  that  members  of  the  board  are  chosen 
and  be  given   veto  power  upon   the  acts  of  the  board."    I 

30  recommend  that  the  veto  power  be  given  to  the  president  of 

the  Board. 

Albert  G.  Lane, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  IlL 
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APPENDIX   I 

OPINIONS  SUBMITTED  TO   THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Following  are  the  questions  in  answer  to  which  the  opin- 
ions were  written : 

1.  What  should  be  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  should 
be  permitted  to  undertake  a  course  of  professional  work? 

2.  What  should  be  the  requirements  for  scholarship  to  enter 
on  such  a  course  ? 

(a)  English — Grammar,  Historical  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Lit- 
erature. 
(d)   Mathematics — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry. 

(c)  Botany  and  Zoology. 

(d)  Drawing. 
(^)    Music. 
(/)  History. 
(g)  Geography. 
{A)   Physics. 

(/)    Chemistry. 

(j)  Foreign  languages — French,  German,  Latin,  Greek. 

(k)   Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

(/)    Mineralogy. 

3.  Should  scholarship  be  determined  by  an  examination, 
or  should  a  high-school  diploma  be  accepted  as  evidence?  If 
the  latter,  should  a  four-years'  course  be  required  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  duration  of  the  training-school 
course  ? 

5.  What  proportion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to 
studying  principles  and  methods  of  education?  What  pro- 
portion, to  the  practice  of  teaching  ? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  psychology  be  studied,  and  in 
what  way  ? 
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7.  Along  what  lines  should  the  observation  of  children  be 
pursued  ? 

8.  What  measurements  of  children  should  be  made,  and 
what  apparatus  should  be  required  for  the  purpose  ? 

9.  In  what  way  should  principles  of  education  be  derived 
from  psychology  and  allied  sciences  ? 

10.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  history  of  educa- 
tion be  studied?  In  what  way  may  the  history  of  education 
be  made  of  practical  use  to  teachers? 

11.  In  what  way  should  the  training  in  teaching  the  vari- 
ous subjects  of  the  common-school  curriculum  be  pursued  ? 

(a)  By  writing  outlines  of  lessons  ? 

(d)   By  giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil-teachers? 

(c)  By  the  study  of  books  or  periodicals  devoted  to  methods 

of  teaching? 

(d)  By  lectures  ? 

12.  In  a  model  school,  should  there  be  a  model-teacher 
placed  over  each  class?  Or,  should  there  be  a  model-teacher 
placed  over  every  two  classes  ?  Or,  should  the  pupil-teach- 
ers be  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  all  classes,  under 
the  direction  of  a  critic-teacher? 

13.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  observing  the  work  of 
model-teachers  ? 

14.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  criticising  the  prac- 
tice work  of  pupil-teachers? 

15.  Should  the  criticism  be  made  by  the  teachers  of  meth- 
odology, or  by  critic-teachers  appointed  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  by  the  model-teachers  ? 

16.  Should  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  other  than  psy- 
chology, principles,  methods,  and  history  of  education,  form 
any  part  of  the  work  of  a  normal  or  training  school? 

17.  How  should  a  pupil-teacher's  efficiency  be  tested  in  a 
training  school? 

18.  On  what  grounds  should  the  diploma  of  a  training 
school  be  issued  ? 
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Earl  Barnes,  Professor  of  Education, 

Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

The  training  of  teachers  seems  to  me  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  question  connected  with  our  work  in  America 
to-day,  and  I  am  glad  a  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to  gather 
information  bearing  on  it.  The  conditions  vary  so  widely  in  our 
country  that  no  one  statement  will  hold  for  the  whole  country. 
With  a  wage  in  country  schools  often  as  low  as  twelve  dollars  a 
month,  we  cannot  demand  age  nor  preparation  ;  while  in  Califor- 
nia, with  the  wage  almost  never  falling  below  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  we  can  demand  much  more.  In  answering  the  questions 
I  shall  therefore  have  in  mind  the  country  and  village  teachers  in 
a  part  of  our  country  which  pays  from  thirty  dollars  to  sixty  dol- 
lars a  month  for  such  work. 

7.  Studies  on  children  should  include  observation  of  physical 
development,  simple  measurements,  sense  tests,  recognition  of 
common  pathological  conditions ;  studies  in  mental  averages, 
peculiarities  in  mental  operations,  and  tests  for  correction  ;  aes- 
thetic averages  and  peculiarities ;  and  moral  activities,  with 
observational  studies  on  the  action  of  the  mind  of  a  child  in  deal- 
ing  with  each  of  the  common  subjects  of  study  in  elementary 
schools. 

8.  The  measurements  of  children  should  be  made  along  lines 
already  worked  over,  say  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Dr.  Boas  in 
gathering  data  for  Chicago^  -  An  inferior  line  of  measurements 
had  better  be  followed  if  it  alone  gives  materials  for  comparison. 
Scales,  measuring  rods,  and  a  pair  of  calipers  will  be  sufficient. 

10.  The  history  of  education  is  very  badly  taught  at  present. 
It  should  be  something  more  than  a  series  of  biographies,  or  else 
nothing.  I  believe  the  history  of  education  can  be  made  a  very 
valuable  study,  and  that,  if  well  taught,  it  would  take  place  next 
to  psychology  in  the  course.  Psychology  should  ask,  What  is 
the  mind  we  are  training?  History  of  education  should  ask,  How 
has  the  mind  become  what  it  is  ?  It  should  be  studied  from 
original  records,  as  in  literature  or  science,  and  it  should  ask  in 
successive  periods  of  human  development  :  i.  What  kind  of  men 
and  women  were  in  demand  at  this  time?     What  were  the  ideals? 

2.  What  influences,  conscious  or  unconscious,  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  young  through  religion,  arts,  literature,  schools, 
and    homes,  to    make   more   of   the    men   and   women    desired  ? 

3.  How  far  did  the  effort  to  perpetuate  or  to  realize  their  ideal 
succeed  ?  4.  If  it  failed,  why  ?  Coming  to  our  own  time  we  could 
ask.  What  kinds  of  men  and  women  are  in  demand?  Judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  how  can  we  go  to  work  to  make 
more  such  men  and  women  as  we  want  ?  The  manuals  of  school 
theory  and  personal  biography  can  well  be  crowded  into  a  brief 
informational  course. 

11.  Children  should  be  observed  and  studied  while  trying  to 
learn  the  common  subjects.     Then   by  class  discussion  general 
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principles  should  be  drawn  out.  The  students  should  draught  sam- 
ple lessons — these  should  be  discussed  and  corrected.  Then  the 
students  should  read  and  hear  lectures,  then  form  more  lessons 
and  teach  them. 

12.  Not  too  many  model-teachers — they  are  dangerous. 

13.  They  should  not  be  observed  as  models  before  trying  to 
teach. 

Mrs.  Sara  F.  Bliss,  Normal  Training  School^ 

Providence,  R.  I. 

2.  A  good  high-school  education,  including  a  large  part  of  the 
outline  laid  down  on  the  question  paper.  The  knowledge  obtained 
is  not  necessarily  called  into  requisition  in  any  or  every  department 
of  teaching,  but  the  discipline  derived  from  a  thorough  and  careful 
study  of  the  different  subjects  gives  a  wide  general  scope  and  pro- 
vides power.  "  Knowledge  **  (all  things  being  equal)  **  is  power." 
The  foreign  languages,  while  they  are  a  means  of  excellent  disci- 
pline and  culture,  are  not  essential  in  preparation  for  primary  or 
grammar  school  work. 

6.  Psychology  should  be  studied  as  a  science,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  the  study  of  individuals.  To  be  able  to  formulate  and 
detect  various  conditions  of  mental  power  and  action,  requires 
enlightenment  and  wise  direction,  also  capable  supervision  in  the 
application  of  the  science.  The  teacher  needs  to  study  children  or 
a  child  at  work,  at  play,  in  his  relation  to  others,  his  playmates,  his 
elders,  in  his  unconscious  moments,  when  left  to  himself,  when  he 
is  interested  in  his  own  devices,  when  indolent  and  inactive,  when 
he  is  being  instructed,  etc.  Is  it  possible  each  day  for  the  teacher 
to  arouse  the  activities  of  interest,  growth,  and  thought  ?  Such  is 
the  real  study  of  psychology. 

TO.  The  history  of  education  should  be  studied  not  simply  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  there  have  been  such  enlight- 
ened educators,  at  certain  periods,  and  what  they  thought,  but 
their  theories,  principles,  the  actual  schools  of  such  individuals,  their 
influence  upon  the  masses  or  upon  a  select  few.  The  most  useful 
feature,  however,  is  the  influence  upon  the  world  ;  how  far  reach- 
ing, to  what  extent,  we  are  affected  by  them.  Bacon's  theories 
mark  a  period  in  the  evolution  of  education  in  England. 

IT.  The  four  processes  mentioned  on  the  question  proper  are 
useful  in  their  respective  places.  The  actual  observation  and  prac- 
tice with  classes  of  children  to  whom  the  subjects  are  suited,  give 
far  more  enlightenment.  In  the  theory  class,  one  well-developed 
lesson  putting  into  practice  the  previous  study  is  of  greater  value 
than  the  other  four.  The  theory  is  by  no  means  sufficient :  unless 
the  teacher  in  practice  has  a  personality,  a  power  to  arouse,  stimu- 
late to  action,  all  the  study  and  preparation  in  the  world  will  prove 
a  failure. 

12.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  model-teacher  for  each  class. 
One  model-teacher  may  also  be  a  critic-teacher.  A  critic  should 
be  able  to  give  good  modd  \^?»^ot\^.    Ovv^  ^\\\.\c,  who  is  at  the 
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same  time  a  model-teacher,  may  direct  two  rooms.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, however,  to  secure  in  every  direction  as  good  results  as  one 
teacher  well  trained  may  get  by  consecutive  lessons  from  day  to 
day.  The  only  way  to  train  a  teacher  is  to  give  her  sufficient 
responsibility  and  practice  and  discipline  to  become  mistress  of  the 
situation.  She  should  be  held  responsible  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  allowance  should  be  made  for  inexperience.  The  critic 
should  see  to  it  that  the  children  under  the  charge  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  do  not  eventually  sufifer.  She  should  herself  be  able  to 
make  provisions  for  defects  to  some  extent. 

A.  C.  BOYDEN,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

1 1.  Outlines  of  lessons  by  pupil-teachers  lead  to  formalism,  to  a 
transfer  of  thought  from  the  individual  child  to  the  subject-matter 
in  its  mere  logical  relations. 

Giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil-teachers  is  valuable  as  a  training 
in  self-confidence,  in  directing  thought,  in  meeting  and  answering 
questions,  in  acquiring  skill,  in  putting  questions,  handling  appara- 
tus, etc. 

12.  Investigation  and  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint  with  a  live  teacher  is  the  best  preparation.  It  furnishes 
inspiration,  broader  views,  methods  of  arrangement  and  presenta- 
tion, and  suggestions  of  device,  which  books  and  lectures  fail  to 
give. 

Richard  G.  Boone,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

The  teachers  of  secondary  schools  differ,  obviously,  from  those 
doing  elementar}-  work,  in  that  the  scholastic  requirements  of  the 
former  are  both  absolutely  and  relatively  greater.  Absolutely 
greater,  as  the  work  done,  the  same  in  subject-matter, — science,  the 
humanities,  languages,  and  mathematics, — is  more  comprehensive, 
and  the  corresponding  processes  comparative  and  critical  rather 
than  individual  and  descriptive.  All  of  which  implies  in  the 
teacher  abundant  insights  and  habits  of  discrimmation,  re  enforced 
by  disciplined  powers  and  large  scholarship. 

But  if,  e.  ^.,  elementary  teaching  is  intelligent  only  with  a  good 
elementary  training  plus  a  secondary  education,  instruction  in  the 
secondary  school  equally  requires  of  the  teacher,  added  to  its  own 
richest  scholarship,  the  spirit  and  learning  of  the  university  and 
the  habits  and  temper  of  the  original  investigator. 

There  is  needed  also  a  training  in  some  school  upon  true  univer- 
sity foundations,  in  which  the  secondary  teacher  shall  have  proved 
his  claims  to  independent  research  and  his  resourcefulness  in  han- 
dling the  raw  materials  of  his  course.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  individual  teaching  and  investigative  devices  of  the  university 
are  to  be  of  necessity  introduced  into  the  secondary  school  ;  or 
that  the  time  here  shall  be  given  over  to  original  inquiry  and  labo- 
ratory research.  The  high  school  is  essentially  a  teaching  body. 
The  relative  immaturity  of  the  students,  the  accompanying  neces- 
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sity  of  dealing  with  generalizations  and  rules  and  verifications^  and 
the  fact  that  the  choice  of  a  life-work,  at  least  among  learned 
occupations,  is  yet  some  years  away,  make  instruction,  not  training 
or  individual  research,  to  be  the  chief  function  of  the  secondary 
school. 

As  the  student  grows  older  and  more  self-helpful  and  capable  of 
directing  his  own  studies  within  wide  limits,  as  in  the  later  college 
and  university  years,  one  may  allow  for  less  of  professional  insight 
and  skill,  and  more  for  scholarship. 

The  university  training,  or  a  course  grounded  upon  a  liberal 
culture  and  after  the  individual  methods  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
seminary,  may  be  made  to  contribute  more  than  any  inferior  school 
to  the  resourcefulness  of  teaching  and  to  an  independence  of  mere 
recipes  and  formulae.  This  elevation  of  the  plane  of  criticism  and 
guidance  through  the  possession  of  generous  standards  and  right 
habits  of  thinking  are  increasingly  needed  as  the  child  grows  older, 
until  he  reaches  years  of  something  like  self-helpfulness. 

It  is  most  needed  by  the  secondary  teacher,  inasmuch  as  the 
course  pursued  in  secondary  schools  covers  the  most  critical  because 
transition  period  in  the  individual's  life.  These  years  are  the  most 
important  in  an  educational  way,  not  because  the  most  fruitful,  for 
the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  a  child's  life  would  certainly  take  pre- 
cedence ;  not  because  of  the  introduction  of  any  new  means,  or  any 
new  standards  of  life ;  but  rather  because  of  the  confusion  and 
complexity  of  the  life  in  these  years,  and  yet  more  because  t-hey  are 
so  little  understood.  New  interests  are  springing  up  ;  new  motives 
prevail  ;  new  dangers  are  imminent ;  new  and  greater  prospects 
stretch  out  and  multiply.  To  direct  the  energies  into  and  through 
this  adolescent  period  demands  the  largest  heart  not  less  than  a 
well-filled  head  ;  an  understanding  of  the  conditioning  factors  in 
this  new  life,  and  how  to  use  them ;  a  trained  sympathy  with  its 
wants  and  waywardness.  To  say  that  these  may  not  be  given  to 
one  is  to  repeat  the  objection  used  against  normal  schools  so  indis- 
criminately fifty  and  forty  years  ago. 

To  concede  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  secondary  school  is 
education  and  not  training  or  cratn^  is  to  concede  at  once  that  the 
teachers  of  secondary  schools  have  need  of  a  complete  and  suitable 
preparation,  just  as  do  lower  class  teachers.  That  they  need  it 
more  than  do  many  other  teachers,  follows  from  the  complexity  and 
stubbornness  of  the  conditions. 

The  high  school,  though  of  the  highest  secondary  rank,  belongs 
in  its  interests  and  methods  to  the  common-school  system,  and  fits  its 
own  teaching  to  the  accomplished  results  of  the  elementary  school. 
To  do  the  work  of  the  one  well,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  other. 
Looked  at  from  this  side,  the  preparation  of  the  secondary  teacher 
should  include  professional  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  cur- 
riculum, and  children,  and  the  institutional  and  social  conditions, 
and  inner  working  of  elementary  schools. 

This  points  needs  emphasis  because  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  secondary  education,  >nV\cv\  \t.  has  been  undertaken  at  all,  has 
usually  been  from  the  po'ml  oi  Vv^^  ol  v\v^  to^vfc^'^  ^tA  <i£  scholar- 
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ship  as  satisfying  every  requirement.  High-school  teachers  should 
have  had  at  least  a  cadet  training  for  a  minimum  time  in  element- 
ary schools,  if  indeed  they  do  not  take  their  promotion  to  the 
higher  classes  from  the  lower. 

Summarizing  briefly  the  points  enumerated,  they  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  scholarship  of  secondary  teachers  should  be  relatively 
more  abundant  than  that  for  elementary  teachers,  and  is  equally 
urgent. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  secondary  school  is  a  teaching  body,  and  not 
an  organization  for  research,  emphasizes  the  need  of  professional 
training  in  its  teachers. 

3.  1  he  preparation  of  such  teachers  should  include,  also,  an  inti- 
mate and  patient  study  of  the  adolescent,  as  the  most  significant 
fact  in  the  secondary  period. 

4.  Because  the  secondary  school  is  often  wholly,  and  always  more 
or  less,  a  finishing  school,  the  training  of  its  teachers  should  include 
both  a  theoretical  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  under  classes. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  sometimes  a  fitting  school,  and  is  growing  in 
this  service,  the  training  of  its  teachers  should  include  an  equally 
efficient  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  and  culture  of  the 
superior  schools  depending  upon  it. 

This  implies  : 

(i)  The  scholarship  and  training  that  come  to  one  from  its  class- 
room3  ]and  laboratories  ;  and 

(2)  A  well-directed  professional  study  of  the  leading  educational 
and  administrative  problems  that  are  common  to  the  two  schools, 
and  those  especially  that  are  incident  to  the  period  of  youth. 

F.  B.  Gault,  President  of  the  University  of  Idaho^ 

Moscow,  Idaho. 

I  find  a  marked  weakness  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 
I  would  rather  place  a  young  girl,  granted  she  has  requisite  culture 
and  an  ambition  to  succeed,  in  a  school  with  an  able  teacher,  and 
let  her  assist  in  the  drudgery,  acting  as  a  cadet  or  helper,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  having  her  pass  through  a  training  school  with  critic- 
teacher  attachments. 

5.  If  the  course  is  one  year,  devote  all  the  time  to  study  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  True  professional  preparation  consists  of 
training  under  teaching,  not  by  teaching.  My  best  teachers  have 
always  come  from  the  best  schools.  I  think  that  practice-teaching 
in  the  model  or  training  school  is  of  little  benefit  to  any  one.  If 
the  school  does  good  teaching,  if  it  arouses  the  teaching  ideal  and 
teaching  spirit,  if  it  exemplifies  the  best  in  both  form  and  spirit  of 
teaching,  the  student  will  come  out  a  teacher,  even  though  there  is 
not  a  day  of  practice  work.  Critic-teachers,  expert  trainers,  et  al.^ 
maim  and  pervert  as  many  teachers  as  they  aid.  The  spirit  of  the 
training  or  professional  school  is  worth  more  than  training  in  con- 
ventional forms. 

9.  I  have  little  faith  in  professional  training  that  does  not  a^i^l^ 
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the  psychology  upon  the  scholastic  branches.  The  best  psychology 
must  accompany  the  best  daily  scholastic  work.  It  must  not  be  a 
top-dressing,  but  an  outgrowth  oif  the  daily  experience  of  the  teacher 
while  under  training.  Psychology  is  not  a  separate  and  detached 
study.     It  is  under,  above,  and  about  every  branch. 

1 1.  I  think  the  best  professional  training  will  come  only  with  scho- 
lastic training  as  the  basis,  under  masterful  teachers,  who  inspire 
students  with  a  desire  to  teach  and  to  teach  well,  and  who  are  able 
to  reveal  the  bearings  of  things.  With  some  well-fixed  scientific 
principles,  with  professional  enthusiasm,  with  something  of  an 
inventive  spirit  aroused,  the  young  teacher  may  safely  go  out  to 
conduct  a  model  school  for  himself,  with  his  own  ideals  as  critic- 
teacher,  and  succeed.  The  tendency  of  normal  training  is  to  bring 
the  teacher  to  a  full  stop  intellectually  and  professionally. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

5.  About  two-thirds  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  not  more  than 
one-third  to  practice-teaching.  Practice-teaching,  **  in  leading- 
strings,"  has  little  independent  educational  value. 

6.  Probably  the  best  way  for  a  beginner  to  take  up  psychology 
is  to  require  him  or  hef  to  analyze  a  mental  process,  such  as  reciting 
a  lesson,  or  solving  a  problem,  or  writing  a  letter,  and  to  place  each 
act  of  the  mind  during  the  process  where  it  belongs.  In  this  way 
the  learner  gets  the  technique  of  psychology  ;  but  the  real  study 
must  proceed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "  will  and  motives,"  All 
scientific  teaching  depends  upon  psychology  :  it  is  the  psychology 
which  fits  into  e very-day  work.  Much  of  it,  as  some  get  hold  of  it, 
is  of  such  an  intangible  nature  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  ordinary 
afifairs.  A  good  working  psychology^  derived  from  introspection  and 
observation,  is  what  the  average  teacher  needs. 

7.  As  a  general  thing,  I  would  not  advise  teachers  to  make  a 
critical  physical  examination  of  children.  To  find  out  whether 
they  hear  well  and  have  good  eyes,  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases. 
Mental  and  moral  traits  should  be .  carefully  noted  according  to  a 
scheme  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  A  blank,  not  too  elaborate, 
will  cover  all  necessary  traits — bodily,  mental,  and  moral. 

II.  (i)  By  analyzing  each  lesson;  (2)  by  selecting  the  salient 
points  for  the  recitation  ;  {3)  by  presenting  them  in  an  orderly 
manner,  provided  the  learners*  minds  have  been  properly  prepared  ; 
(4)  by  connecting  the  lesson  with  all  that  had  preceded  it ;  (5)  by 
having  it  reproduced  and  then  clinched  ;  (6)  by  having  it  prac- 
tically applied  ;  (7)  by  special  and  general  discussion.  The  teacher 
needs  to  be  trained  so  as  to  discriminate  sharply  between  the 
essentials  and  the  non-essentials  in  every  recitation. 

14.  Too  much  criticism  hampers.     The  first  thing  to  show  the 

beginner  is  what  I  call  "schoolroom  tactics,'*  which  includes  all 

class    movements    regulated  by  signals,  promptly  and   cheerfully 

obeyed.     The  critic-teachet  sV\oM\d  ^o  x^tvtoxx^  X-VsRisft  movements 
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first  and  in  the  presence  of  the  beginner.  As  soon  as  the  beginner 
has  the  room  well  in  hand,  instruction  in  the  branches  should 
begin.  Here,  again,  the  critic  must  know  whether  it  is  better  to  let 
the  beginner  flounder  for  awhile,  or  to  take  hold  and  "  straighten 
things  out."  It  depends  !  **  Heady  novices  '*  oftentimes  are  helped 
by  running  against  the  wall.  A  sympathetic  critic  —I  do  not  like 
the  word  **  critic  "  in  this  connection — can  watch  several  rooms  ;  but 
a  majority  of  the  critic-teachers  I  have  seen  at  work  were  pedantic 
hinderances  instead  of  helpers.  The  best  helpers  are  those  who  sit 
quietly  in  the  room,  and  then,  when  the  session  has  closed,  talk 
with  the  beginner  over  the  work,  asking  her  why  she  did  this  or 
that — approving  the  good,  and  suggesting  remedies  for  what  was 
poorly  done. 

B.  C.  Gregory,  Supervising  Principal,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

I.  If  pupils  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  who  have  not  completed 
a  high-school  course,  I  would  postpone  the  time  of  entering ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  maturity  will  come  earlier  if  the  development  is  aided  by 
the  high  school  than  if  it  is  not  thus  aided.  Thus  the  high-school 
requirement  naturally  leads  to  eighteen  as  an  average  age  of  en- 
trance ;  but  if  the  pupil  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  high-school 
course,  I  should  hesitate  to  conceiie  him  an  equal  maturity  for  two 
or  three  years  after  that  age.  But,  as  the  undergraduates  of  high 
schools  and  grammar  schools  who  enter  the  normal  schools  are  of 
less  age  than  the  high-school  graduate,  the  practice  of  normal 
schools  in  admitting  these  persons  is  to  reverse  the  action  of  the 
law  suggested  by  my  opinion  as  above.  If  my  position  is  correct, 
the  immaturity  of  many  normal-school  pupils  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  For,  if  a  girl  leaves  the  high  school  before  com- 
pleting the  course,  this  act  ought  not  to  hasten  her  entrance  into 
the  normal  school,  but  ought  the  rather  to  postpone  it  beyond  the 
time  when  she  would  have  graduated  from  the  high  school. 

5.  The  question  seems  to  imply  that  a  certain  section  of  the  year 
should  be  given  to  the  one  kind  of  training,  and  a  certain  section  to 
the  other.  In  my  judgment,  the  best  metiiod  is  found  in  carrying 
on  the  two  kinds  of  training  simultaneously.  If  possible,  I  would 
have  a  part  of  each  week  given  to  teaching,  and  a  part  to  principles, 
etc.  This  plan  enables  the  pupil-teacher  to  revise  her  theories  in 
the  light  of  experience  ;  it  gives  her  something  of  the  experience  of 
a  regular  teacher.  Much  of  the  instruction  in  principles  and  methods 
can  be  appropriated  only  if  put  to  the  test  of  trial.  It  is  the  old 
law  of  "  education  by  doing,"  which  applies  to  the  normal  pupil 
equally  with  the  primary  pupil.  But  if  the  instruction  in  theory  is 
given  in  a  lump,  and  the  practice  taken  in  the  same  way,  much  of 
the  theory  will  not  be  digested,  and  will  find  little  expression  in  the 
teaching.  In  the  work  of  the  regular  teacher,  progress  comes  from 
testing  a  theory,  which,  being  found  imperfect,  is  reconsidered  and 
retested.  The  normal-school  course  should  follow  this  hint.  I 
would,  therefore,  carry  the  practice  of  teaching  throughout  the  whole 
course,  giving  it  very  nearly  one-half  the  time. 
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6.  In  my  judgment,  much  of  the  time  spent  in  teaching  psychology 
in  normal  schools  is  lost.  I  do  not  think  that  too  much  time  is  s|>ent 
on  the  subject,  but  that  the  teaching  is  not  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  result  in  much  good ;  indeed,  1  would  spend  more  time  on  the 
subject  than  is  usually  given  to  it.  I  would  have  the  usual  course 
in  theoretical  psychology,  but  I  would  have  it  much  simpler  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Then  I  would  have  an  additional  course  in 
applied  psychology,  bringing  the  subject  into  actual  touch  with  the 
details  of  schoolroom  work  ;  this  is  generally  left  out ;  it  is  the  pa- 
thology of  the  subject.  To  be  effective,  this  course  must  be  constantly 
subjected  to  verification  through  the  experiences  of  the  classroom. 
My  distribution  of  the  time  allotted  respectively  to  the  principles 
and  to  the  practice  of  teaching  (see  5)  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
idea. 

10.  My  opinion  is  that  this  branch  of  pedagogy  requires  consid- 
erable maturity.  It  comes  properly  at  the  end  of  a  normal  course, 
when  the  pupil  has  been  trained  to  consider  principles  of  education 
rather  than  devices,  and  when  the  habit  of  psychological  thinking 
has  been  developed ;  then  the  student  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  principles  of  which  she  has  already  some 
practical  knowledge. 

14:  The  most  valuable  kind  of  criticism  is  given,  however,  in  the 
critic  class.  This  class  should  be  held  once  a  week,  and  should  be 
presided  over  by  the  critic-teacher  or  principal  of  the  training  school. 
The  criticisms  on  each  pupil-teacher  should  be  read  in  class.  At 
first  there  is  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil-teacher,  but  my 
experience  is  that,  where  the  matter  is  managed  wisely  and  kindly, 
this  feeling  disappears.  The  error  of  one  pupil-teacher  reported 
by  a  training  teacher  is  often  a  typical  error,  which  easily  might 
have  been  the  error  of  any  other  member  of  the  training  class.  The 
general  discussion  of  the  points  of  criticism  in  open  class  proves 
exceedingly  helpful  and  stimulating  to  all  present. 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art 
of  Teaching,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

2.  The  first  element  of  professional  training  for  secondary-school 
teachers  is  scholarship.  Without  a  full  and  ready  knowledge  of 
the  subject  he  has  to  teach — a  knowledge  which  extends  in  scope 
and  thoroughness  far  beyond  what  is  required  of  his  pupils — no 
teacher,  whatever  his  natural  or  acquired  teaching  power  may  be, 
can  become,  as  he  should,  the  trustworthy,  inspiring,  and  vigorous 
leader  of  his  pupils.  In  most  instances,  failure  to  attain  a  respect- 
able standard  of  achievement  even  as  a  mere  classroom  teacher  is 
due  more  to  the  want  of  scholarship  than  to  deficiency  in  teaching 
power.  Scholarship  is  therefore  fundamental.  Besides  being  com- 
prehensive in  scope  and  thorough  in  quality,  it  should  cover  special 
proficiency  in  that  one  subject  or  group  of  closely  related  subjects 
which  the  future  teacher  expects  to  teach.  Such  scholarship  is 
possessed  by  college  graduates  who  have  made  good  use  of  their 
opportunities.     Hence  only  such  college  graduates,  or  persons  who 
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give  evidence  of  attainments  in  scholarship  equal  to  those  of  such 
graduates,  should  be  considered  eligible  to  positions  as  teachers  in 
secondary  schools. 

But  scholarship,  though  fundamental,  is  not  enough.  The  future 
teacher  must  learn  how  to  use  his  knowledge  wisely  and  effectively 
as  a  teacher.  The  secondary-school  teacher  is  primarily  not  a  teacher 
of  subjects  at  all,  "  but  a  teacher  of  minds  by  means  of  subjects.*' 
To  teach  the  subject,  to  be  a  specialist  pure  and  simple,  that  is  the 
function  of  the  college  or  university  professor. 

The  secondary-school  teacher  must  learn  how  to  use  his  subject 
€ts  a  means  of  discovering  his  pupil  as  well  as  of  instructing  him. 
Before  he  can  develop  his  pupil's  interest  and  power,  he  must  know 
what  they  are  Having  discovered  his  pupil,  he  must  then  learn 
how,  with  the  help  of  instruction,  he  can  best  promote  the  pupil's 
development. 

The  well-trained  secondary-school  teacher  must  therefore  be 
more  than  a  classroom  teacher,  important  as  his  work  in  the  class- 
room is.  He  must  extend  his  horizon  beyond  his  own  subject  and 
his  own  immediate  duties.  He  must  see  his  subject  in  its  relation 
to  other  subjects.  He  must  study  it  so  as  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  its  educational  value.  He  must  see  the  relation  of  his  own  daily 
work  to  that  of  his  fellow-workers.  He  must  therefore  obtain  a 
clear  conception  of  the  aims  and  means  as  well  as  of  the  methods  of 
education,  in  order  that  he  may  develop  the  conscious  purposes  that 
should  determine  the  whole  nature  and  quality  of  his  work.  He 
must  also  learn  how  to  provide  for  his  pupils  the  most  salutary 
physical  environment,  and  how  he  can  best  promote  their  normal 
physical  development.  To  inculcate  such  a  conception  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  the  function  of  educational  theory.  The  second 
phase  of  professional  training  for  secondary-school  teachers  is, 
therefore,  educational  theory^  which  comprises  : 

i)  The  study  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  education, 
2)  The  study  oi  psychology  applied  to  teaching. 

Such  a  study,  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  psychology  as 
a  science,  and  means  such  a  further  study  of  the  mind  and  of  its 
development  as  will  enable  one  to  enter  into  the  mind'§  processes  in 
acquisition  and  to  realize  a  youth's  mental  life.  To  this  end*  the 
teacher  must  learn  that  he  now  studies  pyschology,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils  ;  that  he  is  not  to  attempt  new 
discoveries  in  psychology,  but  to  acquire  for  himself  a  new  mental 
attitude  ;  that  he  is  to  learn  how  to  trace  the  links  in  a  chain  of 
complex  mental  phenomena,  how  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  a  difficult  task,  how  to  promote  a  gain  in  will  power,  the  birth  of 
a  new  impulse,  or  the  development  of  a  new  afifection.  Such  a 
study  of  psyphology  should  aim  to  develop  in  the  future  teacher 
the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  observing  naturalist.  It  should  be 
begun  through  lectures,  supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  work 
of  the  most  inspiring  and  successful  teachers  in  their  classrooms:  but 
such  a  study  of  psychology  should  become  the  lifelong  habit  of 
the  teacher,  and  its  best  and  most  fruitful  results  are  not  attainable 
until  he  teaches  his  own  classes  in  his  own  school, 
10 


i: 
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(3)  The  study  of  (a)  educational  values  and  ifi)  of  the  correlation 
of  studies. 

{a)  This  means  an  attempt  to  make  clear  the  characteristic  effi- 
cacy of  the  several  subjects  in  promoting  the  realization  of  the  aim 
of  education,  and  to  determine  their  relative  values  in  this  regard. 
Such  study  gives  the  teacher  perspective.  While  it  dignifies  his 
own  subject,  it  enables  him  to  see  what  it  cannot  do  as  well  as  what 
it  can  do.  He  learns  its  specific  and  its  general  edtuational  values  ; 
I.  e.^  he  learns  to  what  extent  its  data  are  involved  in  other  subjects, 
and  how  far  its  method  is  applicable  to  other  subjects,  and  to  what 
extent  its  data  and  method  are  restricted  to  its  own  range. 

(b)  This  means  the  endeavor  to  find  and  provide  for  the  many 
natural  associations  between  the  different  subjects  of  instruction, 
so  that  the  pupil's  acquisitions  may  thereby  gain  in  significance  and 
permanence ;  and  also  that  the  development  by  the  pupils  of  the 
important  habit  of  seeking  and  holding  fast  the  relations  between 
all  their  acquisitions,  may  be  promoted. 

(4)  Some  study  of  the  general  principles  of  method.  Broad 
generalizations  only  are  desirable.  Method  is  best  studied  in  de- 
tail in  the  form  of  methods  of  teaching  individual  subjects  in  which 
general  principles  are  applied  and  illustrated. 

(5)  The  study  of  the  general  principles  of  discipline^  including 
moral  training. 

(6)  The  general  principles  of  school  hygiene^  including  {a)  the 
hygiene  of  buildings^  (b)  the  hygiene  of  pupils. 

(a)  Including  systems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  school 
furniture. 

(b)  Including  the  general  laws  of  health  and  physical  culture. 

3.  The  third  feature  of  professional  training  is  the  history  of  edu- 
cational theories  and  practice.  In  education,  as  in  all  other  human 
activities,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  lessons  of  past  experience. 
"  If  we  ignore  the  past,  we  cannot  understand  the  present  or  fore- 
cast the  future."  Hence  the  future  teacher  should  study  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  order  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  important  educational  classics,  and  thus  obtain  foundation  for 
the  criticism  of  present  theories  and  practices  in  the  light  of  their 
historical  evolution,  and  incidentally  acquire  many  rules  for  guid- 
ance in  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  Such  study  naturally  includes 
a  brief  consideration  of  education  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  middle 
ages.  Much  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  history  of  edu- 
cation and  teaching  since  the  Renaissance  in  Eumpe  (England, 
France,  and  Germany),  in  order  to  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  modern  ideals  and  practice,  and  to  the  history  of  education  and 
teaching  in  the  United  States.  Such  work,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
struction, should  require  much  reading  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  frequent  historical  and  critical  summaries  and  essays. 

4.  But  the  professional  student  cannot  be  content  with  scholar- 

ship,  educational  theory,  and  the  history  of  educational  theories 

and  practice.     He  must  study  the  organization  and  work  of  present 

sc/iool  systems  in  actual  operation;  he  must  know  the  constitution, 

poH'ers,  and  duties  of  scVvooX  comm\\Xee^\  Ve  tcivvsx  \i^  lMa\^\3ax  with 
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the  means  available  to  the  teacher  for  the  realization  of  his  ends ; 
he  must  know  some  of  the  practical  daily  problems  of  organization, 
management,  and  teaching,  and  must  learn  how  those  problems  are 
to  be  met. 

The  fourth  feature  of  professional  training  for  secondary-school 
teachers,  and  for  those  who  look  forward  to  the  higher  positions 
in  the  educational  field  generally,  is,  accordingly,  the  study  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  school  and  school  system^  including 
courses  of  study ^  supervision^  and  teaching. 

Such  study  should  enable  students  to  become  familiar  with-  and 
to  understand  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools  and 
school  systems  through  direct  observation  and  comparative  study. 
In  studying  the  school  systems  of  American  cities,  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  their  courses  of  study  should  be  undertaken,  and  the 
principles  on  which  any  course  of  study  should  be  based  should  be 
discussed.  The  duties  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers:  .  * 
should  be  considered.  Attention  should  be  given  to  details  of 
school  management,  such  as  the  management  of  classes,  examina- 
tions and  promotions,  discipline ;  and  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  subjects.  Students 
should  observe,  under  direction,  the  administration  and; work  of 
public  schools  and  school  systems,  and  of  academies  in  the  vi<^inity. 
Such  study  of  the  actual  work  of  teaching  and  administration 
should  be  pursued  regularly  and  persistently  ;  at  first  for  general 
impressions,  then  for  details.  Frequent  reports  of  the  visits  for 
such  study  should  be  made,  orally  and  in  writing,  and  these  reports 
should  give  rise  to  much  classroom  discussion.  In  this  way  each 
student  should  make  a  general  comparative  study  of  many  schools, 
and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  teaching  in  all  the  grades,  includ-; 
ing  the  high  school,  of  at  least  two  school  systems  in  his  vicinity, 
if  the  locality  affords  opportunity  for  such  study  ;  othierwise  this 
detailed  study  should  cover  the  teaching  in  all  the  grades  of  at  least 
two  schools  below  the  high  school,  and,  of  course,  the  high-school 
grades  as  well.  Students  should  also  be  required  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  any  supplementary  activities  of  the  schools  they  study, 
such  as  the  work  of  literary  or  scientific  societies  or  clubs.  Mean- 
while they  should  follow  a  prescribed  course  of  reading  on  admin- 
istration and  teaching,  and  the  instruction  they  receive  should  aim 
to  make  all  their  work  significant  and  serviceable.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  period  devoted  to  this  study  of  administration  and 
teaching  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  students  to  specialize  in 
the  direction  of  the  particular  subject  or  subjects  they  expect  to 
teach.  In  that  subject  (or  those  subjects)  the  student  should  % 
study  carefully  all  the  teaching  resources — text-books,  reference' 
books,  and  apparatus — and  present  critical  estimates  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  books  and  apparatus  he  finds  in  use,  or  which  he  him- 
self recommends  ;  and  he  should  study  with  special  care  the  teach- 
ing of  that  subject  (or  subjects)  from  the  beginning,  wherever  they 
may  be,  through  the  high  school. 

Finally,  each  student  should  be  required  to  submit  a  thesis  on  the 
organization  and  administration  oi  a  dl^  scVvoqV  %^s\.^\!Ci^\sv.V^\^ 
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special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  course  of  study,  together 
with  direction  for  its  rational  and  effective  administration.  In  this 
thesis  particular  attention  should,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  student's 
specialty,  for  which  all  the  details  of  the  course  of  study,  teaching 
resources,  and  methods  of  teaching  should  be  fully  treated. 

Also,  near  the  close  of  the  period  devoted  to  the  work  just 
described  (or  after  that  work  is  completed),  systematic  instruction 
in  methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjects  m  a  secondary  school 
course  of  study  should  be  given  by  college  instructors  and  by  the 
best  instructors  that  can  be  procured  from  the  secondary  school. 

Through  their  study  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools,  the  students 
have  learned  how  portions  of  the  different  subjects  are  taught  by 
individual  teachers.  Such  study  was  necessary  in  order  to  render 
a  systematic  presentation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  several 
subjects  significant.  They  still  need  a  systematic  presentation  of 
the  method  of  teaching  each  subject  for  the  sake  of  definiteness 
and  completeness.  Such  instruction  should  be  obligatory  for  each 
student  so  far  as  his  own  specialty  is  concerned.  It  should,  of 
course,  cover  the  planning  and  methods  of  conducting  class  work 
under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  public  schools  and  academies. 

When  this  work  has  been  completed,  two  or  three  State  school 
systems  and  two  or  three  European  systems — say  the  school  sjrs- 
tems  of  England,  France,  and  Germany — should  be  studied.  Every 
college  or  university  offering  opportunities  for  professional  study 
ought  also  to  provide  special  opportunities  for  teachers  already  in 
service  who  seek  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  study  of  their  pro- 
fession, or  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  particular  problems. 
Such  opportunities  many  teachers  will  find  in  the  work  already 
described  ;  but  for  the  most  advanced  students  a  pedagogical  semi- 
nary should  be  provided.  In  this  seminary,  topics  for  prolonged 
study  should  be  suggested  by  the  instructor  or  proposed  by  the 
students.  Each  man  having  selected  his  topic,  the  work  should 
proceed  by  the  usual  methods  of  university  study ;  namely,  inves- 
tigation and  discussion. 

A  model  school y  which  in  the  construction  and  complete  equip- 
ment of  its  building  should  exemplify  the  best  modem  ideals,  which 
should  comprise  all  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
secondary  school,  and  which  in  its  organization  and  work  "  should 
represent  the  finest  results  of  the  teaching  art,"  would  be  an  inval- 
uable aid  to  the  student  of  education  and  teaching.  Such  a  school 
should  exhibit  in  itself  all  the  best  features  of  all  the  schools  which 
the  students  have  studied.  It  could  never  render  unnecessary  the 
comparative  study  of  schools  and  school  systems  described  above  : 
for  the  students  need  breadth  of  view  ;  they  need  to  know  what  is 
as  well  as  7ifhaf  should  be^  and  what  the  conditions  are  under  which 
they  will  have  to  attempt  the  realization  of  their  ideals.  This 
breadth  of  view  and  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by  study- 
ing the  schools  as  they  are.  Such  a  model  school  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  professor  of  education  and  teaching,  and  it  should 
be  independent  of  all  conlto\  excepV  vWVol  \>cv^c^\\fi4^or  university 
authorities. 
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Such  a  school  would  be  a  model  school  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  ;  it  would  not  be  used  by  the  students  for  "  practice-teaching." 
No  school  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  both  a  model  school  and  a  prac- 
tice or  experimental  school.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory  practice- 
teaching — /.  ^.,  no  teaching  that  is  really  worthy  of  being  considered 
"  apprenticeship  teaching" — unless  the  students  carry,  for  a  sufficient 
time,  the  full  responsibilities  of  the  regular  teachers.  But  in  that 
case  the  school  would  manifestly  not  be  a  model  school.  A  school 
in  which  much  of  the  teaching  was  done  by  inexperienced  teachers 
could  not  exemplify  the  highest  teaching  art. 

Concerning  the  utility  of  practice  teaching,  in  general,  except 
that  of  an  enlightened  beginner  carrying  the  full  responsibility  of 
a  teacher  in  charge  of  his  first  school  or  class,  I  have  grave  doubts. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  best  preparation  for  shortening 
and  rationalizing  the  inevitable  period  of  experimentation  which 
every  inexperienced  teacher  undergoes  is  the  scholarship,  profes- 
sional insight,  and  enthusiasm,  provided  for  in  the  training  described 
above,  without  the  attempt  to  force  experience  in  teaching — an 
attempt  that  is  almost  sure  to  check  enthusiasm  and  spontaneity, 
and  may  substitute  mechanism  for  life  in  the  teacher's  work. 

Provision  for  such  professional  training  as  has  been  described 
should  be  made  by  every  college  and  university  the  location  of 
which  renders  the  actual  study  of  many  schools  possible.  When 
the  location  is  unfavorable  to  such  study,  so  much  of  this  training 
should  be  provided  as  can  be  profitably  undertaken.  College  men 
who  look  forward  to  teaching  in  secondary  schools  will  never  seek 
professional  training  at  the  existing  normal  schools,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  that  they  should.  The  difference  between  the  scholarship 
and  developed  intellectual  power  of  a  normal-school  student  and 
of  a  college  man  is  too  great  to  make  it  possible  or  desirable  to 
give  the  college  student  his  professional  training  at  the  normal 
school ;  and  the  college  education  is  a  fundamental  requisite  for 
the  secondary-school  teacher.  The  professional  training  of  the 
college  man  must,  therefore,  be  provided  by  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, if  at  all.  The  necessity  for  such  training  is  no  longer  in 
dispute.  It  only  remains  for  principals  of  secondary  schools  and 
superintendents  now  in  service  to  demand  professional  training 
for  all  teachers,  and  to  induce  their  school  committees  to  re-enforce 
this  demand  by  making  it  difficult  for  any  inexperienced  teacher, 
who  has  not  had  professional  training,  to  find  employment,  in 
order  to  cause  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  such  training.  The  duty  of  principals  and 
superintendents  to  the  profession  is  plain.     Will  they  do  it  ? 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

I.  If  normal  schools  or  training  schools  were  organized  on  the 
proper  basis,  as  sometimes  they  are,  I  should  say  the  minimum  age 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  eighteen  or  nineteen.  That  is  the  age  at 
which  the  average  high-school  pupil  finishes  his  high-school  course. 
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2.  With  the  qualification  inserted  in  the  first  answer,  I  should  say 
that  requirement  for  scholarship  in  all  the  branches  named  should 
be  equal  to  the  standard  attained  by  a  good  high-school  course. 

3.  High-school  diplomas  may  be  properly  accepted,  provided  the 
normal-school  authorities  have  examined  the  work  done  in  the  high 
school,  including  its  course  of  study,  and  have  found  ever3rthing 
satisfactory.  Four  years  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  cases  where 
the  elementary  grades  are  only  eight  in  number.  Pupils  coming 
from  inferior  high  schools,  or  from-  high  schools  with  which  the 
normal  school  is  not  in  touch,  should  be  examined. 

4.  If  a  preparation  equal  to  that  described  above  can  be  secured, 
then  a  two  or  three  years'  course  would  be  sufficient,  say  two  years 
upon  the  average  ;  but  if  the  normal  school  is  based  on  the  elemen- 
tary school,  as  is  so  often  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  then  the  normal- 
school  course  should  be  six  years,  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

5.  From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to 
study  and  discussion  of  the  principles  of  education,  etc. ;  the  re- 
mainder to  practice  and  to  criticism  of  practice. 

6.  A  text-book  in  psychology  as  extensive  as  Baldwin's  elemen- 
tary book  (J.  M.  Baldwin)  should  be  thoroughly  digested.  Pupils 
should  prepare  and  recite  lessons,  and  the  whole  subject  should  be 
illustrated  by  the  teacher  or  professor. 

7.  Along  all  the  great  lines  of  child  development,  physical,  men- 
tal, moral.  By  mental  I  mean  not  merely  intellectual,  but  the  whole 
range  and  compass  of  mental  activity. 

8.  I  have  no  expert  opinion  on  this  subject. 

9.  Principles  of  education  must  be  deduced  from  the  study  of 
the  mind,  and  from  the  study  of  the  world,  or  knowledge,  brought 
into  relation.  I  mean  knowledge  in  the  objective  sense.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  study  psychology  abstractly.  The  relation  of  various 
kinds  of  subject-matter  to  the  mind  must  also  be  included.  The 
method  may  be  inductive  or  deductive,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
The  latter  is  no  doubt  preferable.  Sometimes  principles  may  be 
deduced  from  facts,  but  it  is  equally  permissible  to  state  the  prin- 
ciples and  then  confirm  and  illustrate  them  by  facts. 

10.  The  main  lines  of  educational  thought  and  practice  should 
be  followed,  particularly  since  the  Renaissance.  If  the  subject  is 
followed  irttelligently,  it  will  have  large  culture  value.  It  may  be 
made  practical  by  criticism  of  false  or  imperfect  views,  and  of 
vicious  or  faulty  methods  of  teaching  and  government  and  of 
school  administration. 

11.  All  of  the  four  methods  suggested  should  be  combined  in 
judicious  measure.     Stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  practical  side. 

12.  I  think  the  plan  of  having  a  model-teacher  placed  over  every 
two  classes  a  very  good  one.  I  do  not  think  the  plan  of  a  model- 
teacher  for  each  class  desirable  ;  it  tends  to  beget  dependence  and 
weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  only  one  critic- teacher 
for  several  pupil -teachers,  the  oversight  is  likely  to  be  insufficient. 

13.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  suggest  a  plan.  It  scarcely  seems 
to  me  a  "  plan  "  can  cut  much  of  a  figure.  What  is  wanted  is  intel- 
jj^ent  observation,  and  that  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  an  art. 
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14.  Some  suggestions  can  be  made  to  the  pupil- teacher  while 
the  work  is  going  on,  if  they  are  made  in  the  right  way ;  but  most 
of  the  criticism  must  be  made  after  the  school  is  dismissed.  It  may 
be  either  individual  or  collective,  as  the  circumstances  determine. 
If  the  same  faults  have  been  observed  in  two  or  more  pupil-teachers, 
those  faults  may  be  discussed  in  their  common  presence  ;  but  much 
individual  work  of  this  sort  will  be  found  necessary. 

15.  I  should  not  favor  the  employment  of  both  critic-teachers 
and  model-teachers.  The  model-teachers  should  be  critic-teachers. 
The  teacher  of  methodology  should  also  exercise  particular  over- 
sight, and  criticism  should  be  limited  to  the  teacher  of  methodology 
and  the  model-teacher.  The  pupil-teacher's  responsibility  should 
not  go  beyond  two  persons.  If  critic-teachers  are  employed,  and 
not  model-teachers,  the  answer  to  the  question  is,  of  course,  obvious. 

16.  If  normal  schools  could  be  organized  on  what  I  conceive  to 
be  an  ideal  basis,  academical  work,  properly  so  called,  would  be 
excluded.  The  only  subjects  in  which  formal  instruction  would 
be  given  would  be  the  principles,  methods,  and  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  sciences  out  of  which  principles  and  methods  of 
education  grow.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  well 
to  provide  in  a  normal  school  for  a  certain  amount  of  review  work 
in  academical  studies,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  fresh  and  bright  in  these  subjects.  It  is  important  to  keep 
the  minds  of  such  pupils  facing  outward  toward  the  great  kingdom 
of  knowledge.  I  have  spoken  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  ideal. 
Few,  or  none,  of  our  normal  schools  are  ideal,  however,  in  my 
judgment.  No  doubt  it  would  be  found  impossible  at  present  to 
carry  out  my  ideas.  These  ideas  are  not  carried  out  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Germany.  Most  of  the  work  done  in  the  six-years* 
courses  in  the  normal  schools  of  Saxony,  for  example,  is  done  in 
studies,  and  not  on  proper  professional  lines.  For  the  time  being, 
we  are  no  doubt  compelled  to  accept  a  large  amount  of  academical 
work  in  the  normal  schools ;  but  I  think  it  is  desirable  steadily  to 
raise  the  standard  of  requirement,  and  steadily  to  increase  the 
amount  of  professional  work. 

17.  I  know  of  no  particular  tests  of  efficiency  that  can  be  applied 
to  such  case.  The  tests  are  obviously  the  same  as  in  a  school 
taught  by  a  regular  teacher,  but  somewhat  differently  applied.  The 
factor  of  oversight  will,  of  course,  be  far  more  prominent.  The 
critic-teacher,  or  model-teacher,  and  the  teacher  of  methodology, 
will  naturally  look  after  such  teachers  much  more  closely  than  the 
superintendent  or  supervisor  will  look  after  the  ordinary  teacher ; 
still,  the  final  test  of  efficiency  must  be  the  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  the  child  learns. 

18.  The  diploma  of  a  normal  or  training  school  should  stand  for 
a  certain  amount  of  scholarship,  directly  or  indirectly  ;  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  professional  study ;  and  for  a  certain  amount  of 
training.  As  to  general  scholarship,  the  diploma  would  testify 
directly  when  a  large  amount  of  academical  work  is  done  in  the 
school  ;  indirectly  when  the  normal  school  looks  to  the  high  school 
or  academy  for  general  preparation. 
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I  dismiss  the  subject  with  observing  that  my  answers  have  respect 
to  a  general  ideal  much  more  directly  than  to  the  state  of  things 
now  existing.  If  I  were  the  principal  of  a  normal  school,  the 
practical  problem  for  me  to  solve  would  be  to  apply  the  general 
ideas  that  I  have  expressed  to  a  particular  situation. 

J.  L.  Hollow  AY,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

4.  If  the  word  be  confined  chiefly  to  professional  training,  the 
minimum  length  of  the  course  should  be  two  years.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  to  a  larger  extent  the  professional  with 
scholastic  instruction,  the  usual  four-years'  course  seems  to  be  the 
most  practical. 

5.  As  a  rule,  the  hnes  should  be  about  equally  divided.  The  nat- 
ural endowment  and  tact  of  the  individual  is  a  determining  factor. 
Many  have  the  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge  and  are  bom  to  lead  ; 
others  are  good  theorizers,  but  poor  tacticians  and  executors.  The 
normal-school  teachers  have  the  same  problems  to  handle  that 
confront  the  public-school  teachers  daily;  viz.,  individual  aptitudes, 
varying  temperaments,  and  other  elements  of  the  personal  equation. 

7.  The  activity  or  torpor  of  certain  mental  or  moral  faculties 
under  the  excitant  of  specific  instruction  or  example,  the  responsive- 
ness of  children  to  certain  methods  of  procedure  in  their  daily 
training,  and  the  bearing  of  temperament  as  related  to  teaching  and 
discipline,  constitute  a  field  of  original  research  at  once  interesting 
and  valuable.  Indeed,  I  believe  until  such  data  are  procured  and 
thoroughly  assimilated  in  the  professional  life  of  teachers,  teaching 
will  remain  as  it  largely  is  to-day  and  ever  has  been — a  species  of 
empiricism. 

14.  This  will  depend  largely  upon  the  disposition  of  the  pupil- 
teacher.  A  good  plan  is  to  require  observing  pupils  to  draught 
criticisms,  which  are  first  inspected  by  the  model-teacher,  and  to 
submit  only  such  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  pupil-teachers  and  the 
dass.  In  other  cases  it  is  well  to  have  a  running  discussion  take 
place  immediately  following  the  dismissal  of  the  class  in  the  model 
school. 

Ellen  Hyde,  Framingham,  Mass. 

3.  I  should  prefer  to  accept  the  diploma  and  throw  all  responsi- 
bility for  scholarship  on  the  preparatory  schools. 

6.  Enouc^h  to  teach  the  teacher  to  examine  his  own  mental  states 
and  processes,  and  to  observe  with  interest  and  some  degree  of 
insight  the  mental  exercises  and  growth  of  children.  Empirically 
by  introspection  and  observation  and  as  a  science  of  mind,  not  as 
mere  neurology. 

12.  A  school  for  practice  cannot  be  a  "model"  school.     In  a 

practice  school  long  experience  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  in  order 

to  do  justice  to  both  pupils  and  pupil-teachers,  and  to  keep  the 

school  efficient,  there  must  be  a  responsible  permanent  teacher  in 

every  room,  whose  prmcvpa\  woiV  2itvd  c^x^  shall  be  to  keep  the 
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school  up  to  grade,  and  the  pupils  in  right  mental  and  moral  condi- 
tion. In  addition  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  critic-teach- 
ers to  give  careful  observation  and  criticism  to  the  work  of  the 
pupil-teachers. 

George  H.  Martin,  Lynn,  Mass. 

7.  During  the  period  of  training,  the  students  should  use  /:hiefly 
the  results  of  other  people's  observations  of  children.  But  they 
should  be  taught  the  most  profitable  lines  of  child-study  and  the 
best  methods  of  pursuing  them. 

12.  In  my  judgment,  a  model  school  and  a  practice  school  should 
be  two  distinct  institutions,  with  different  functions  and  a  different 
organization.  In  the  model  school  each  class  should  have  its  own 
leacher,  whose  work  should  never  be  interrupted  by  apprentices. 
In  the  practice  school  the  pupil-teachers  should  have  full  charge  of 
classes  for  a  limited  time,  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

F.  F.  MURDOCK,  Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

6.  Psychology  should  appear  twice  as  a  distinct  subject  in  the 
normal  programme. 

(i)  At  the  beginning,  the  mental  activities  should  be  observed 
sufficiently  to  enable  students  thereafter  to  recognize  the  activities 
employed  in  gaining  knowledge  while  acquiring  the  knowledge. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  the  course,  to  derive  (?)  the  data  for  the  science 
of  psychology,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  for  intelligent  and 
appreciative  application  of  fundamental  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical truths. 

The  knowledge  should  be  acquired  under  skilled  direction  :  (a) 
by  observation  of  self-activity,  of  activities  of  other  adults,  of  child- 
activity  ;  {b)  by  directed  reading  and  discussion. 

10!  History  of  education — to  be  worked  out  on  the  **  laboratory  " 
plan,  the  range  of  books  and  passages  being  to  a  considerable  (two- 
thirds)  degree  indicated  by  the  instructor  Afterward  a  brief  com- 
pendium should  be  used  as  a  means  of  review  if  desired. 

So  much  should  be  learned  as  would  enable  students  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  valuable  addition  which  each  educator  studied  gave 
to  education,  thereby  increasing  zeal  and  willingness  to  learn  and 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past ;  />.,  to  use  all  the  good  thus 
far  acquired  in  educational  **  wisdom." 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 

School,  Englewood,  111. 

1.  Eighteen  years  of  age,  with  exceptions. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  state  requirements  for  scholarship  to  enter 
such  a  course,  in  terms  of  quantity  in  the  studies  named  from  (a)  to 
(/),  inclusive.  A  good  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects,  with  the 
exception  of  foreign  languages  (/),  is  necessary,  and  should  include 
a  very  important  mode  of  expression — writing,  both  upon  paper 
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and  the  blackboard.  The  requirements,  however,  should  consist 
of  love,  system,  ability,  and  persistence  in  educative  work.  I  look 
upon  the  developed  ability  to  observe,  to  experiment,  to  investi- 
gate, and  to  reason,  as  the  essential  thing,  and  not  the  number  of 
studies  or  amount  of  ground  gone  over.  If,  however,  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  use  mental  power  economically  in  each  and  all  the  sub- 
jects named,  the  basis  for  personal  work  would  be  very  much 
stronger.  There  can  be  no  marking,  measuring,  or  weighing  of 
quantity  learned.  My  experience  is  that  most  pupils  who  enter 
from  colleges  and  high  schools  into  the  professional  training  class 
fail  in  the  essential  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  have  already 
studied,  and  in  habits  and  methods  of  study. 

3.  Requirements  for  admission  to  normal  schools  depend  upon 
circumstances.  Pupils  presenting  a  diploma  certifying  to  a  four- 
years'  course  in  a  good  high  school  should  be  admitted  without 
examination.  High  schools  should  be  examined  upon  their  peda- 
gogical work,  and  put  upon  the  list  of  accredited  schools  if  the 
teaching  and  training  is  satisfactory. 

4.  Should  be  at  least  two  years. 

5.  Impossible  to  answer  the  question.  All  the  study  in  the  pro- 
fessional training  school  should  consist  in  the  study  of  principles 
and  methods  of  education,  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter ;  should 
be,  in  fact,  a  direct  preparation  for  the  immediate  practice  of  teach- 
ing. Pupils,  when  they  enter  a  professional  training  school,  should 
have  their  attention  turned  at  once  toward  the  wOrk  they  are  to  do, 
and  every  step  of  the  work  in  psychology,  principles,  methods,  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  should  be  aimed  at  the  practice. 
Pupils  should  be  in,  or  should  join  in,  classes  of  practice  at  least 
one  hour  each  day  during  the  whole  course. 

6.  That  psychology  which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  education  should  be  studied  inductively. 

7.  Observation  of  children,  psychologically  and  anthropologi- 
cally, should  be  made  a  principal  factor  in  the  study  of  psychology. 
If  by  observation  is  meant  the  observing  of  lessons  given  by  prac- 
tice-teachers, I  should  say  it  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

8.  I  have  not  sufficient  expert  knowledge  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

9.  All  the  principles  of  education  should  be  derived  directly  from 
the  laws  of  the  mind.  To  answer  the  question  "In  what  way  ?'*  is 
to  present  the  whole  subject  of  the  science  of  education. 

10.  The  main  lines  of  the  history  of  education  should  be  studied  ; 
the  lives  of  great  teachers  and  reformers  in  education  should  be 
known,  for  instance,  Socrates,  Comenius,  Ratisch,  Franke,  Girard, 
Pestalozzi,  Diesterweg,  Herbart,  Froebel.  The  history  of  educa- 
tion should  be  turned  upon  the  study  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  education. 

11.  Refer  you  to  plan  given  in  report  (sent  herewith)  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School. 

12.  There  should  be  a  regular  teacher  placed  over  each  class  or 
room.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  a  model-teacher,  so  called, 
pJaced  over  two  rooms.     All  the  practice-teaching  should  be  under 
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the  immediate  direction  of  a  critic-teacher  or  regular  teacher  of  a 
room,  and  this  teaching  should  be  supervised  by  the  special  teachers 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  normal  school. 

13.  The  whole  corps  of  teachers  of  a  normal  school  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  careful  observation  of  the  work  of  pupil- 
teachers  ;  I  should  prefer  that  term  to  moM-teacheTs. 

14.  All  criticism  should  be  private  and  personal.  The  critic- 
teachers  and  special  teachers  should  observe  with  the  greatest  care 
the  work  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and  ascertain  their  main  faults,  and 
the  criticism  should  be  made  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
pupil-teachers  to  their  own  mistakes,  and  how  they  can  be  obviated. 

15.  Criticism  should  be  made  by  all  the  teachers  in  the  normal 
school. 

16.  In  a  strictly  professional  training  school,  a  school  parallel 
with  a  school  of  medicine  or  psychology,  there  should  be  no  strictly 
academic  work. 

17.  A  pupil-teacher's  efficiency  should  be  tested  by  the  ability  to 
govern,  teach,  and  train  classes  of  pupils. 

18.  Diplomas  should  be  granted  upon  the  ability  of  a  pupil  to 
teach  school. 

Sarah  E.  Scott  and  Emma  L.  Johnston, 

Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  scholarship  resulting  from  a  twelve-years'  course  in  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  natural  science,  physical  culture,  music,  drawing  ; 
an  eight-years'  course  in  history ;  a  two-years*  course  in  Latin, 
and  a  one-year's  course  (at  least)  in  a  modern  foreign  language. 

7.  At  first  the  child-mind  should  be  sfudied  from  books  and  by 
means  of  lectures.  When  pupil-teachers  have  learned  the  formulae 
for  observation  work,  they  may  be  given  opportunity  to  record 
and  report  observations  of  particular  children. 

8.  The  sense-organs,  especially  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  should 
be  tested.  This  is  done  in  order  to  seat  children  properly,  to 
regulate  the  light,  the  blackboard  work,  and  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual attention  bestowed.  The  ordinary  letter-cards  and  the  voice 
may  be  used  for  these  tests.  The  elaborate  apparatus  used  in 
some  universities  is  out  of  place  in  the  ordinary  city  training 
school. 

9.  During  the  first  half-year  of  the  course,  the  students  should 
be  led  to  deduce  the  principles  of  pedagogy  from  the  truths  of 
psychology.  During  the  next  year  the  students  should  be  taught 
to  apply  these  principles  to  methods  of  teaching.  During  the 
fourth  half-year,  pupil-teachers  should  use  these  principles  as  the 
basis  for  a  criticism  of  the  lessons  observed  or  given  by  them  in 
the  practice  department. 

II.  By  writing  outlines  before  lessons  are  given,  and  after  prin- 
ciples have  been  discussed.  By  giving  certain  lessons  to  fellow 
pupil-teachers  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  discussion  and  criti- 
cism— the  lessons  being  those  intended  for  the  older  children. 
Lectures  may  prepare  the  way  for  these  outlines  of  lessons,  and 
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the  outlines  may  furnish  texts  for  other  lectures.  Books  and 
periodicals  devoted  to  methods  may  be  used  after  pupil-teachers 
have  been  led  to  devise  methods  of  their  own. 

17.  Until  a  pupil-teacher  has  shown  by  her  responsiveness  in  the 
daily  lessons  that  she  possesses  the  power  to  comprehend  the  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy,  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  outline  lessons 
for  children.  Until  she  can  write  a  good  outline  of  a  lesson,  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  lesson.  Until  she  can  give  the 
lessons  previously  outlined  by  her  and  criticised  by  her  teachers, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  class  of  children,  she 
should  not  receive  a  diploma. 


APPENDIX   II 

OPINIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCA- 
TION 

The  following  are  the  questions  in  answer  to  which  the 
opinions  were  written : 

1.  Should  the  elementary  course  be  eight  years,  and  the 
secondary  course  four  years,  as  at  present  ?  Or,  should  the 
elementary  course  be  six  years  and  the  secondary  course  six 
years  ? 

2.  Has  each  of  the  grammar-school  studies  —  language 
(including  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  composition),  mathe- 
matics (arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry),  geography,  his- 
tory, natural  science  (botany,  zoology,  mineralogy),  penman- 
ship, drawing,  etc. — a  distinct  pedagogical  value?  If  so,  what 
is  it? 

3.  Should  other  subjects  than  those  enumerated  in  the 
second  question,  such  as  manual  training  (including  sloyd^ 
sewing,  and  cooking),  physical  culture,  physics,  music,  physi- 
ology (including  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics),  Latin, 
or  a  modern  language,  be  taught  in  the  elenjentary-school 
course?     If  so,  why? 

4.  Should  the  sequence  of  topics  be  determined  by  the 
logical  development  of  the  subject,  or  by  the  child's  power  to 
apperceive  new  ideas?  Or,  to  any  extent  by  the  evolutionary 
steps  manifested  by  the  race?  If  so,  by  the  evolution  of  the 
race  to  which  the  child  belongs,  or  that  of  the  human  race? 

5.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  close  corre- 
lation of  studies  ? 

(a)  To  prevent  duplication,  eliminate  non-essentials,  and  save 

time  and  effort  ? 
(d)  To  develop  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind  ? 
(f)   To  develop  character, — a  pure\Y  elVvk^A.  ^\3l\^os^\ 

^^1 
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6.  Is  it  possible  on  any  basis  to  correlate  or  unify  all  the 
studies  of  the  elementary  school? 

7.  If  not,  may  they  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups, 
those  of  each  group  being  correlated  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  way  of  correlating  the  results  of  work  in  all 
the  groups  ? 

9.  What  should  be  the  length  of  recitation  periods  in  each 
year  of  the  elementary-school  course  ?  What  consideration^ 
should  determine  the  length  ? 

10.  In  what  year  of  the  course  should  each  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  questions  2  and  3  be  introduced,  if  introduced 
at  all  ? 

11.  In  making  a  programme,  should  time  be  assigned  for 
each  subject,  or  only  for  the  groups  of  subjects  suggested  in 
question  7? 

12.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be 
devoted  to  each  subject,  or  each  group  of  subjects? 

13.  What  topics  maybe  covered  in  each  subject,  or  each 
group  of  subjects  ? 

14.  Should  any  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  be  treated 
differently  for  pupils  who  leave  school  at  twelve,  thirteen,  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  high 
school  ? 

15.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of 
teaching  each  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  throughout  the 
school  course  ? 

16.  What  considerations  should  determine  the  point  at 
which  the  specialization  of  the  work  of  teachers  should  begin  ? 

17.  On  what  principle  should  the  promotion  of  pupils  from 
grade  to  grade  be  determined  ?  Who  should  make  the  deter- 
mination ? 
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Emily  G.  Bridgham,  Grammar  School  No.  3,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

9.  The  attention  of  young  children  cannot  be  long  sustained 
upon  one  subject,  and  primary  instruction  should  be  presented  in 
smallest  details.  The  length  of  period  of  recitation  cannot  be 
exactly  prescribed,  as  the  lesson  should  cease  whenever  interest 
flags.  No  child  in  elementary  school  can,  with  profit,  be  kept 
longer  than  forty  minutes  upon  a  memory,  or  verbal,  recitation  ;  in 
the  primary  grades,  twenty  minutes  should  be  the  maximum. 

Considerations  which  determine  length  of  recitation  should  be  : 
I.  Interest  in  the  subject ;  2.  The  relation  of  the  subject  to  other 
topics  of  the  day  ;  3.  The  relation  the  portion^  of  lesson  bears  to 
portion  assigned  the  class. 

10.  The  introduction  of  any  study  into  school  course  should  be 
guided  by  its  relation  to  child's  present  experience  and  lines  of 
interest.  Too  many  studies  are  advocated  because  of  their  sup- 
posed practical  usefulness  in  after  life. 

When  the  broadest  view  of  a  teacher's  work  becomes  more  nearly 
universal,  and  when  very  much  less  teaching  is  done  for  examina- 
tion, there  will  be  no  danger  in  crowding  the  curriculum  of  infant 
years.  "  Children  are  not  worked  to  death,"  says  President  Eliot, 
"but  they  are  bored  to  death."  It  is  better  to  give  many  subjects 
of  many-sided  interests  to  children,  rather  than  dole  out  to  them  a 
few  matters  for  the  sake  of  thoroughness  in  them.  The  powers  of 
observation,  which  children  possess  in  such  keenness,  should  have 
abundance  of  material  for  their  fostering.  Children  may,  at  first, 
be  permitted  to  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  before  settling  down  to 
thorough  detail ;  for  thoroughness  requires  a  concentration  of 
mind  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  not  to  be  expected  of  the  young. 

Language  (except  erammar  and  composition) ist  year. 

(Synthesis  of  sentences  as  soon  as  permissible.) 

Composition 5th  year. 

Technical  grammar 7th  year. 

Arithmetic ist  year. 

(Number  first  presented  in  concrete,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible taken  in  abstract.  Examples  requiring  maturity 
of  thought  omitted  in  grades  below  high  school.) 

Algebra.     Taken  slowly  ;  equation  made  prominent 7th  year. 

Geometry  (inventional) last  half  of  7th  year. 

(With  Hnu  given  for  inventive  genius  to  bud.) 
History 5th  year. 

(Narrative  from  general  history,  leading  to  biogra- 
phy and  American  history.) 
Nature  studies 4th  year. 

(Observation-work  ist  year.) 

Penmanship  and  drawing  and  music ist  year. 

Physiology 7th  year. 

Physics 6th  year. 

Physical  culture ist  year. 

17.  If  success  of  a  teacher  were  not  so  frequently  based  upon 
results  oi  her  class  at  final  tests,  thus  retvdtt\tv^Vv^x\.o^N^\.^  \a:^ 
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with  creditable  pupils,  promotions  should  take  place  whenever  child 
is  able  to  do  work  of  succeeding  class. 

Pupils  who  fail  to  do  the  work  of  a  grade  in  the  time  allotted 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  reviewing  the  work  with  another 
teacher,  and  perhaps  with  different  books.  The  establishment  of 
duplicate  grades,  at  certain  points,  would  prove  advantageous. 

Class  teachers  are  not  infallible  in  the  estimate  of  their  own 
work ;  therefore,  as  a  requirement  for  promotion,  it  seems  advis- 
able to  use,  in  addition  to  teacher's  estimate,  a  written  test  made 
by  some  one  else. 

Examinations  have  been  greatly  abused,  it  is  true  ;  but  this 
abuse  has  arisen  from  lack  of  pedagogical  skill,  for  these  crucial 
tests  need  not  always  occur  at  close  of  term,  nor  need  they  ever 
be  held  at  announced  or  stated  periods. 

A  written  examination  along  same  lines  which  teacher  has  pursued, 
and  conducted  by  a  principal  whose  supervision  has  been  a  guid- 
ance and  an  inspiration,  would,  in  my  judgment,  result  in  improved 
material  for  advanced  classes. 


W.  M.  Bryant,  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  Elementary  course  ought  to  remain  eight  years,  as  at  present, 
especially  on  account  of  difference  in  modes  of  discipline. 

2.  I  consider  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  grammar-school  studies 
to  be  as  follows  : 

(i)  Language  is  the  objective  form  of  thought.  Concepts  can 
be  matured  only  through  mastery  of  names  as  objective  forms  of 
concepts.  Spelling  (always  written,  of  course),  in  connection  with 
elementary  etymology,  aids  in  rendering  concepts  precise  through 
the  more  precise  apprehension  of  their  objective  forms.  Grammar 
classifies  the  mind  through  the  whole  range  of  logical  forms; 
** terms"  (as  objective  forms  of  concepts)  being  specially  defined 
through  etymology,  "  propositions  '*  through  the  study  of  simple 
sentences,  and  the  **  syllogism  "  (informally)  through  the  study  of 
complex  and  compound  sentences.  In  etymology,  the  child  is 
familiarized  with  the  elements  of  thought  (/.  e, ,  concepts).  In  syntax, 
he  is  exercised  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  actual  forms  of 
explicit  thought,  which  consist,  first,  in  the  comparison  of  concepts, 
and,  second,  in  the  comparison  of  judgments  (through  their  object- 
ive forms,  viz.,  propositions).  Reading  is  the  practicing  of  the  critical 
power  thus  trained,  while  composition  is  (predominantly)  the  prac- 
ticing of  the  constructive  power  thus  developed. 

(2)  Mathematics  has  the  pedagogical  value  of  strengthening  the 
demand  for  precision  of  forms.  It  insists  upon  perfection  of 
results,  refuses  credit  for  approximate  results.  In  arithmetic  and 
algebra  it  compels  attention  to  the  relations  involved,  through 
extreme  abstractness  of  the  symbols  employed.  The  study  of 
geometry  disciplines  the  imagination  to  rigid  exactness  of  form. 
It  disciplines  the  undetslandvtv^  \.o  \.V\^  x^eo^nition  of  identities  in 
types  of  forms.     The  limitation  ol  ma\}cve.m^x;\c"s»  \%\ici^\.\\.«n^^^^ 
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identity  to  the  exclusion  of  differences,  rather  than  identity  as  in 
the  midst  of  differences  ;  that  is,  it  subordinates  difference  to  iden- 
tity instead  of  co-ordinating  it  with  identity.  It  even  attempts  to 
eliminate  the  difference  between  difference  and  identity  ;  as  when 
it  atomizes  the  curve,  and  thus  sees  in  it  only  a  succession  of 
"  straight  lines,"  these  being  conceived  to  be  such  only  when 
"infinitely  short,"  /.  e.y  only  when  they  have  ceased  to  have  dimen- 
sions, i.e,,  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  lines  at  all.  It  deals,  in 
fact,  only  with  extensive  quantity,  and  ignores  intensive  quantity 
in  its  essential  character  of  quality.  Mathematics  thus  proves 
inadequate  as  a  means  to  discipline  the  judgmeot.  This,  indeed 
is  no  "  fault  "  of  mathematics,  but  only  its  inherent  limitation, 

{3)  The  pedagogical  lack  on  the  part  of  mathematics  is  supplied, 
in  simple  form,  by  the  natural  sciences.  In  its  entire  range  physics 
is,  in  large  measure,  nothing  else  than  applied  mathematics,  and 
hence  extends  discipline  in  intellectual  habits  of  precision.  But, 
also,  as  dealing  with  concrete  phenomena,  it  serves  to  exercise  both 
understanding  and  judgment :  the  former  in  recognizing  identities 
(classifying  modes  of  energy,  the  special  forms  involved  in  applied 
mechanics,  etc.);  the  latter  in  estimating  differences  (as  of  fibers 
of  materials,  various  phases  of  strain,  effects  in  change  of  form  of 
mechanism,  as  in  levers). 

Yet  within  the  sphere  of  the  grammar  school  but  little  of  expli- 
citly quantitative  physics  can  be  made  use  of.  Only  the  descriptive 
phases  illustrated  by  actual  experiment  and  embodying  in  the  sim- 
plest way  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  can  be  success- 
fully dealt  with  by  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  For  such 
pupils  (those  of  last  four  years  of  grammar-school  course)  a  graded 
series  of  experiments  has  the  pedagogical  value  of  stimulating  care- 
fulness in  observation  of  details,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  awaking 
interest  in  the  universal  (however  abstract  and  mechanical)  aspects 
of  energy,  on  the  other.  Chemistry^  again,  even  in  such  simple 
experiments  as  are  applicable  here,  not  only  reveals  the  special  rela- 
tion between  quantity  (in  its  extensive  aspect)  and  quality  (which 
is  merely  quantity  in  its  intensive  aspect),  but  it  also  opens  the  way 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  inner  mechanism  of  organic  processes. 
And,  again,  the  elements  of  biology  serve  specially  well  as  a  means 
to  cultivate  the  power  of  accurate  observation  \i.  ^.,  the  exercise  of 
perception  regulated  and  clarified  through  direct  subordination  to 
reflection),  just  as  they  serve  further  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  universal  and  (as  compared  with  those  unfolded  in 
physics)  highly  concrete  aspects  of  energy  as  manifested  in  the 
various  types  of  organisms,  including  the  whole  process  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  individual  as  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  type, 
work  specially  adapted  to  exercise  of  judgment. 

(4)  Geography  is  the  co-ordination  of  organic  and  inorganic  forms 
with  special  reference  to  place  of  abode  and  means  of  subsistence 
for  man  ;  as 

(5)  History  is  the  tracing  of  the  process  of  human  evolution  as 
taking  place  under  such  conditions.  It  is,  in  fact,  through  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  supplemented  by  geogra^jh^  axvd  \m&- 
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tory,  that  the  individual  is  made  clearly  aware  of  the  world  as  his 
own  immediate,  concrete,  inexorable  •*  environment "  in  the  sense 
of  that  total-sum-of -conditions  upon  actual  rational  relation  with 
which  his  own  evolution  as  a  normal  individual  depends.  The 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  (whether  in  elementary  or  advanced 
form),  supplemented  by  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  has, 
therefore,  this  twofold  pedagogical  value  :  (a)  that  in  such  study 
the  mind  is  trained  intellectually  to  observation — /.  ^.,  the  recogni- 
tion of  universal  modes  of  energy  and  types  of  forms  as  manifested 
in  particular  examples  ;  and  (d)  that  there  is  awakened  and  stimu- 
lated the  ethical  conviction  that  only  through  law  and  order  is  any 
real  life  for  man  attainable. 

3.  I  consider  manual  training  desirable  as  part  of  elementary 
education  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  render  pupils  clearly  conscious 
(i)  of  the  peculiarity  of  textures  of  woods  and  metals,  etc.,  (2)  of 
fhe  chief  (geometrical)  forms  involved  in  manufacture,  and  (3)  in 
so  far  as  it  serves  to  bring  eye  and  hand  into  definite  practical  sub- 
ordination as  actual  organs  of  the  mind.  Physical  culture  and  physi- 
ology I  would  admit  to  a  limited  measure  of  time  and  attention 
upon  the  same  ground  (of  increased  efficiency  of  physical  structure 
as  organic  to  mental  function),  carefully  restricting  them  within 
that  limit.  I  would  include  music  as  the  normal,  most  direct,  and 
most  adequate  form  in  which  the  emotional  aspect  of  the  mind  can 
be  expressed.  I  would  introduce  Latin  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  year ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
significance  of  variation  of  form  as  a  means  of  precisely  expressing 
the  various  shades  of  meaning  involved  in  the  same  universal  con- 
cept. One  of  the  modern  languages  ought  also  to  be  studied, 
beginning  with  the  sixth  or  even  fifth  year  ;  and  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  as  between  different  forms  of  expressing  the 
same  general  degree  of  (modern)  thought.  For  this  purpose  the 
language  of  one  of  the  more  highly  cultivated  modern  nations 
would,  of  course,  prove  most  serviceable.  (The  less  highly  culti- 
vated nations  are,  in  effect,  not  "  modern.")  Hence  either  German 
or  French  or  Italian  should  be  chosen. 

The  study  of  any  foreign  language  (but  most  of  all  a  highly 
developed  one)  must  react  upon  that  of  the  native  language,  thus 
rendering  the  consciousness  of  the  native  forms  of  expression  more 
precise,  and,  through  this,  clarifying  the  thought  and  invigorating 
the  whole  mind  of  the  individual. 

4.  Sequence  of  topics  for  pedagogical  purposes  must  of  course 
first  of  all  bear  reference  to  the  order  of  development  of  the 
individual  mind.  For  this  reason,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  pupil 
ought  to  be  led  through  observation  of  particular  instances  to  the 
recognition  that  these  are  really  only  particular  instances  of  univer- 
sal forms,  types,  principles,  truths.  For  the  teacher  these  universal 
aspects  are,  indeed,  presuppositions  —  having  become  such  in 
explicit  degree  through  repeated  tracing  of  the  whole  ground.  For 
the  pupil  they  are  unknown  and  (mainly)  unsuspected.  For  him 
the  course  is  one  of  discovery  (induction).  For  the  teacher  the 
course   is  one  (largely")  of  demonstration    (essentially  deductioQy 
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tfcrjugh  formally  induction).  It  is,  in  truth,  thus  only  that  he  can 
securely  lead  the  pupil  through  the  noting  of  particular  facts  to 
clear  consciousness  of  universal  principles.  The  process  will  no 
doubt  conform  mainly  to  the  essential  evolutionary  steps  of  the 
race  (both  that  particular  race  to  which  the  child  belongs  and  to 
the  human  race  in  general). 

5.  The  essential  purpose  in  correlating  studies  is  that  of  perfect- 
ing the  total  complex  medium  for  the  unfolding  of  the  total  com- 
plex unit,  mind,  as  at  once  intellectual,  ethical,  and  (in  healthy 
sense)  emotional. 

6.  All  studies,  elementary  and  advanced,  can  be  correlated  under 
the  complementary  aspects  of  physical  and  spiritual.  Outer  and 
inner  mathematics  is  the  science  of  universal  abstract  forms. 
Physics  and  chemistry  are  the  supplementary  aspects  of  the  univer- 
sal abstract  science  of  forces  (modes  of  energy).  Biology  is  the 
science  of  the  fundamental  concrete  unfolding  of  types  of  organic 
units  expressing  essential  modes  of  energy  in  clearly  defined  forms. 
Man  is  the  unit  in  which  all  these  converge  (he  is  literally  the 
**  microcosm  "),  and  hence  (as  intimated  dihowt)  geography  is  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  simply  a  descriptive  summarizing  of  the 
total  sum  of  outer  conditions  of  human  development,  as  history  is 
the  tracing  of  the  outlines  of  that  development,  while  language  is  at 
once  its  record  and  also  its  subtlest  medium. 

9.  Length  of  recitation  ought  to  be  determined  by  average  power 
of  attention  on  part  of  pupils  of  the  given  grade. 

14.  No.  The  subjects  being  chosen  presumably  with  reference 
to  truest  growth  of  mind  in  any  case. 

15.  No.  Method  is  first  of  all  and  essentially  an  expression  of 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  If  personal  idiosyncrasies  are  so 
great  as  to  render  the  work  capriciously  only  one-sided,  that  is 
evidence  that  the  teacher  has  not  been  really  educated,  or  that  he 
is  inherently  not  well  balanced,  and  hence  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
a  place  in  the  schoolroom  at  all.  Sound  of  mind  (intellectually 
and  ethically)  and  well  educated,  the  individual  is  his  own  best 
method.  Subjected  to  any  prescribed  "  method  *'  (in  point  of  detail), 
his  work  must  become  mechanical,  /.  ^ ,  brutal — ineffective  for  good, 
effective  only  for  evil. 

16.  To  this  I  answer:  Effectiveness  of  total  work  ^  (i)  intellectu- 
ally, (2)  ethically.  The  higher  the  degree  of  actual  cultivation  and 
self-command  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  employed,  the  earlier  can 
specialization  be  profitably  undertaken.  Ideally  it  ought  to  begin 
with  the  beginning  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  year. 

17.  On  the  principle  that  those  who  have  taught  them  know  best 
what  their  actual  attainments  are.  As  a  check  upon  one-sidedness 
of  inexperienced  teachers,  an  examination  on  a  set  of  questions 
from  the  "  central  office  "  ought  doubtless  to  be  held.  But  in 
every  case  this  again  ought  to  be  conducted  and  the  papers 
marked  by  the  teacher  who  has  had  charge  of  the  class  in  the  given 
subject. 
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10.  Elementary  education  should  be  introduced  with  kinder- 
garten instruction  at  about  four  years.  The  child  will  begin  by 
acting  and  doing,  the  handling  of  things  and  the  working  out, 
through  forms,  his  ideas  and  thought  as  developed  to  him.  He  will 
begin  by  the  handling  of  forms,  seeing  and  observing ;  following 
this  by  making  and  representing,  and  will  be  gradually  led  from  the 
very  concrete  representations  to  more  abstract  written  forms,  fol- 
lowing with  oral  and  written  language,  through  which  reading  soon 
becomes  a  part,  and  numbers  have  been  a  concrete  companion  from 
the  start.  Color  has  also  been  a  companion  of  form.  Nature  study 
has  been  introduced  from  the  very  start.  The  child  has  been 
taught  to  observe,  interpret,  and  express  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
arising  in  its  own  environment.  During  the  first  and  second  years 
language,  with  all  of  its  parts  (written  and  spoken,  etc.),  including 
reading,  science,  penmanship,  drawing,  music,  and  physical  culture, 
have  all  formed  parts  of  the  course  of  instruction,  giving  suitable 
variety  to  claim  the  child's  interest  and  attention,  and  calling  forth 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  child's  nature.  At  the  third  year,  geog- 
raphy should  be  introduced,  although  it  has  been  formerly  touched 
upon  as  drawing  or  form,  with  perhaps  related  place  exercises. 
Although  introduced  as  geography  in  the  third  year,  it  is  still  largely 
a  matter  of  form,  place,  and  physical  representation,  gaining  its  more 
distinctive  character  as  the  work  progresses  and  the  child's  strength 
and  power  of  comprehension  increase.  History  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  stories  and  biographical  sketches,  and  more 
formally  as  narrative  reading  or  story  work,  about  the  fifth  year. 
Handcraft,  in  various  forms,  should  be  correlated  with  drawing  from 
the  very  start.  Later  in  the  course,  special  drawing  may  find  its 
suitable  time  and  place  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  course,  and 
the  drawing  time  may  be  quite  largely  devoted  to  handcraft,  draw- 
ing being  its  constant  companion.  Physiology,  or  hygiene,  and 
physics  should  hold  their  proper  and  related  places  in  the  science 
work  above  indicated.  Modern  language  or  Latin  might  find  a 
suitable  place  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  The  elements  of 
algebra  or  geometry  should  find  a  correlated  relation  to  arithmetic, 
and  should  have  a  place  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  in  this  form, 
while  much  of  the  more  simple  introductory  elements  of  geometry 
have  found  a  correlated  place  in  form  study  (drawing)  almost  from 
the  very  start. 

11.  In  making  a  programme,  time  should  be  assigned  for  each 
leading  subject.  Those  things  introduced  wholly  in  a  correlated 
way  should  have  a  time  only  as  they  appropriately  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  subjects  of  the  formal  programme. 

12.  In  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  course,  three 
hours  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  drawing  (form,  color,  and 
handcraft) ;  three  hours  to  reading  (spelling,  reader  work,  language, 
and  supplementary  and  original  composition);  two  and  one-half 
hours  to  language  ;  two  and  one-half  hours  to  writing  ;  three  hours 
to  numbers ;  two  and  one-haU  hours  to  physical  culture  and  recrea- 
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tion  ;  three  hours  to  general  lessons  (elementary  science,  history 
stories,  fairy  tales,  etc.);  the  same  order  should  be  observed.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  geography  will  find  a  place  by  increasing 
the  time  of  the  school  day  thirty  minutes,  giving  two  and  one-half 
hours  each  Week  to  this  subject.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  years,  history  should  find  a  place  by  reducing  the  time 
given  to  writinof,  reading,  and  general  lessons.  This  subject  should 
occupy  about  three  hours  each  week  during  the  last  four  years  of 
the  elementary  course.  Where  algebra  and  geometry  are  intro- 
duced in  part  of  the  eighth  year,  it  is  substituted  at  the  time  assigned 
to  numbers.  Where  Latin  or  a  modern  language  is  introduced,  it 
should  appear  at  the  language  period,  which  otherwise  should  be 
interpreted  as  English. 

13.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  inferred  in  part  from  the 
answer  given  to  number  12  in  the  parenthetical  parts.  While  these 
topics  have  separate  times  on  all  formal  programmes,  the  correlated 
relation  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  work  in  drawing  should 
early  become  a  means  of  expression,  and  find  a  place  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  programme.  Language  should  pervade  the  entire  pro- 
gramme, and  in  this  sense  the  whole  programme  may  be  said  to  be 
language  ;  yet  a  language  period  is  necessary,  that  some  of  the  more 
important  language  forms  and  technical  points  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject may  find  a  special  time  and  a  different  opportunity  for  treat- 
ment. Spelling  has  a  relation  to  every  subject  and  a  place  in  every 
subject,  yet  the  attempt  to  teach  spelling  wholly  in  this  correlated 
way  is  to  neglect  it.  There  must  be  a  special  time  at  which  spelling 
is  systematically  and  regularly  considered.  Otherwise,  it  is  neg- 
lected, and  the  result  is  poor  spelling.  Reading  early  becomes  a 
part  of  the  number  work,  the  language  work,  general  lessons,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  music.  Yet  we  must  have  a  special  time  for 
reading,  that  will  give  especial  attention  to  the  expression  and  the 
details  of  the  subject.  This  time  may  be  reduced  later  in  the  course, 
if  the  work  has  been  well  done  at  the  beginning.  General  lessons 
should  have  a  very  intimate  and  direct  relation  to  language,  as  do 
geography,  history  (when  introduced),  furnishing  the  subjects  for 
thought ;  the  thought  side  being  developed  in  these  classes,  and 
the  language  side  receiving  especial  attention  in  the  language  class 
and  at  the  language  hour.  This  question,  to  be  fully  answered, 
would  require  tedious  enumeration.  I  will  not  expand  further,  but 
will  refer  you  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  manual  for  these 
schools,  which  I  send  you  under  another  cover. 


B.  C.  Gregory,  Supervising  Principal  of  Public  SchoolSy 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

I.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  reducing  the  elementary  course 
to  six  years.  I  think,  however,  that  such  a  reduction  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Ordi- 
narily I  should  regard  the  termination  of  the  elementary  course 
at  any  given  point  as  a  matter  purely  of  convenience,  were  it  not 
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for  the  question  of  departmental  teaching  which  enters  into  tho 
question.  The  secondary  schools  necessarily  imply  departmental 
teaching,  and  1  am  opposed  to  departmental  teaching  until  the 
child  has  finished  at  least  eight  years  of  his  elementary  course  ; 
this  involves  the  discussion  of  question  16.  I  am  very  radical 
on  this  question  of  departmental  teaching  ;  I  do  not  believe  in 
it  at  all  at  any  time,  but  recognize  that  there  comes  a  time  when 
there  is  no  other  method  possible.  The  scope  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  high  schools  is  so  great  that  no  one  man  can  do  more 
than  obtain  a  fair  mastery  over  one  of  them ;  to  master  several 
of  them  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  Departmental  teaching  is, 
therefore,  forced  on  us,  not  because  the  teaching  is  better,  but 
because  several  subjects  cannot  be  mastered  by  one  teacher ;  I 
should  therefore  answer  question  16  by  saying  that  the  considera- 
tion which  should  determine  the  point  at  which  the  specialization  in 
the  work  of  the  teacher  should  begin  is  the  consideration  of  neces- 
sity. My  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  special-teacher  system  are 
the  following  : 

(i)  The  boy  during  the  grammar-school  age  needs  a  teacher's 
care.  She  must  understand  him  thoroughly,  and  a  teacher  who 
teaches  a  boy  in  all  subjects  can  understand  him  more  thoroughly 
than  a  special  teacher  can  ;  she  could  adapt  her  teaching  to  his 
peculiar  needs  with  accuracy.  The  charge  against  the  public 
schools  is,  that  the  children  are  taken  in  masses,  and  their  individ- 
uality is  not  considered.  The  departmental  system  exaggerates 
this  trouble  because  no  one  teacher  understands  the  boy  thor- 
oughly. The  class  teacher  can  individualize  her  instruction  ;  she 
can  find  out  what  is  his  peculiar  bent,  what  subjects  can  be 
gone  over  rapidly,  and  what  subjects  can  receive  more  minute 
attention. 

(2)  Related  to  the  above  is  the  fact  that  in  specialized  teaching 
just  so  much  time,  say  forty  minutes,  must  be  given  to  each  boy  in 
each  subject ;  each  boy  must  have  forty  minutes  in  arithmetic, 
forty  minutes  in  grammar,  etc. ;  no  other  state  of  things  is  possible 
where  the  children  spend  a  certain  period  in  each  room.  Now,  with 
the  class  teacher  it  is  ascertained  very  quickly  that  some  boys  do 
not  need  forty  minutes  in  arithmetic,  but  need  sixty  in  language, 
and  the  teacher  distributes  her  force  so  as  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
each  pupil  just  what  he  needs. 

(3)  Departmental  teaching  makes  correlation  of  studies  very  diffi- 
cult. The  tendency  of  departmental  teachers  is  to  consider  each 
his  own  subject  without  reference  to  its  relations.  I  do  not  say 
that  departmental  teachers  db  this,  but  that  the  tendency  is  in 
that  direction,  and  to  overcome  this  a  principal  must  give  very 
careful  supervision,  and  when  he  has  done  his  best  he  does  not 
obtain  from  his  departmental  teachers  that  correlation  of  studies 
which  a  teacher  can  who  is  teaching  the  several  studies  to  be  cor- 
related. The  specialized  teaching  leaves  out  what  is  known  as 
co-ordination.  One  of  the  evils  of  public-school  teaching  is,  that 
each  subject  is  considered  entirely  independent  of  the  other,  and 
this  is  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things ;  for  instance,  no  matter 
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how  carefully  a  boy  is  taught  writing  during  the  penmanship  lesson, 
he  generally  considers  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  penmanship 
when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  language  lesson  ;  or  he  may  be 
very  carefully  instructed  in  correct  language  during  the  language 
lesson,  and  if  he  has  to  write  an  exercise  in  geography  he  considers 
that  the  rules  of  language  do  not  apply. 

(4)  Again,  the  psychological  aspect  of  correlation,  which  I  discuss 
below,  has  a  bearing  on  the  case  ;  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  make 
that  psychological  consideration  effective  if  several  teachers  have 
one  pupil. 

(5)  Again,  my  experience  is  that  the  moment  an  all-round  teacher 
takes  up  departmental  work  she  becomes  narrow  ;  I  have  known  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  rule  is  as  I  have  given  it. 

(6)  Lastly,  if  any  subject  should  be  specialized,  it  is  moral  train- 
ing, but  moral  training  must  take  a  subordinate  place  in  the  depart- 
mental system.  Where  a  child  has  five  teachers  instead  of  one, 
nobody  can  become  intimately  acquainted  with  his  moral  nature,  and 
I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  teacher's  work.  The  special  teacher  is  not  in  a  favorable 
position  to  give  this  training.  She  has  to  overlook  it  or  lose  the 
sense  of  .responsibility  which  must  form  the  basis  of  moral  train- 
ing. To  the  all-round  teacher,  moral  training  is  an  important 
matter.  The  teacher  of  arithmetic,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  think 
that  her  work  is  arithmetic,  and  that  moral  training  is  incidental. 
Moral  training  requires  continued  attention,  steady  effort,  and  this 
is  a  difficult  matter  where  the  teacher  sees  the  pupil  but  forty 
minutes  a  day.  The  special  teacher  is  not  in  a  favorable  position 
to  give  this  training ;  her  responsibility  is  to  the  subject  she 
teaches,  and  she  is  likely  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  moral  train- 
ing, or  at  least  resort  to  such  temporary  expedients  as  shall  secure 
results  while  the  child  is  taking  his  period  with  her. 

I  have  been  a  little  lengthy  over  this  question  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  key  to  the  answer  to  question  i.  I  believe 
that  the  objections  I  have  urged  against  departmental  teaching 
apply  even  in  the  high  school  ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  the 
high  school  the  difficulty  of  mastering  more  than  one  subject  is  so 
great  that  departmental  teaching  becomes  a  necessity.  I  would 
postpone  the  departmental  teaching  to  the  ninth  year,  because  1  be- 
lieve up  to  this  time  the  boy  can  be  more  successfully  handled  by 
the  all-round  teacher. 

1  am  sorry  to  find  myself  in  opposition  to  yourself  and  many 
other  educators  on  this  subject,  but,  after  having  carefully  weighed 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  been  made  sadly  conscious  of  the 
evils  of  departmental  teaching  in  Trenton,  1  am  compelled  to  main- 
tain my  position  as  opposed  to  departmental  teaching  prior  to 
the  ninth  year  in  school. 

2  and  3.  This  is  a  tremendous  question.  1  fear  that  my  thought 
is  not  sufficiently  crystallized  to  answer  you  very  philosophically. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  consider  questions  2  and  3  as  one  question, 
and  to  present  my  answer  in  a  somewhat  less  categorical  way  than 
is  demanded  in  your  questions  ?    I  desire  to  take  the  pedagogical 
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value  as  the  heading  under  which  I  would  group  my  answers.  I  do 
this  because  I  can  answer  questions  6  and  7  and  8  in  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  more  philosophical  manner  than  if  I  take  up  each  sub- 
ject by  itself.  The  classification  of  values  which  1  offer  is  not  very 
scientific,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  superficial  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  me  to  be  sufficiently  exact  to  furnish  a  basis  for  argument, 
although  not  exact  enough  to  base  'a.  completed  scheme  of  correla- 
tion on. 

( 1 )  To  begin  with,  some  of  the  studies  relate  to  the  physical  con- 
dition ;  these  are  hygiene  and  physical  culture. 

(2)  Several  of  the  studies  bear  a  very  important  relation  to  the 
training  of  the  body.  Penmanship  and  drawing  look  to  a  co-ordina- 
tion of  special  muscles.  Manual  training  has  for  one  of  its  pur- 
poses a  very  important  co-ordination  of  muscles.  Apart  from  the 
considerations  of  health,  physical  culture  looks  to  a  co-ordination  of 
muscles. 

(3)  Several  of  the  studies  are  partially,  and  in  some  cases  princi- 
pally, valuable  because  they  furnish  the  automatic  means  by  which 
further  acquirements  are  made  possible.  Penmanship  is  valuable 
largely  for  this  reason.  Drawing  is  valuable  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  for  the  same  reason.  Language,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  to 
be  considered  merely  the  automatic  means  by  which  we  receive  or 
communicate  thought.  Arithmetic  has  its  automatic  side,  too  often 
left  out  of  consideration. 

(4)  Several  of  these  studies  have  an  observational  phase.  The 
natural  sciences  are  conspicuously  valuable  because  they  train  the 
observation.  The  training  in  language  has  an  observational  side 
of  considerable  importance,  not  always  sufficiently  considered. 
Manual  training  has  a  very  important  observational  side.  There  is 
also  an  observational  side  to  the  teaching  of  language  and  even 
music.     Drawing  is  emphatically  an  observational  study. 

(5)  Related  to  the  foregoing  is  the  fact  that  several  of  these 
studies  deal  particularly  with  the  concrete,  and  are,  therefore, 
related  in  a  very  close  manner  to  the  observational  studies.  Among 
these  studies  are  the  sciences,  plane  and  inventional  geometry,  and 
manual  training. 

(6)  Several  of  the  studies  offer  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  judgment  ;  they  involve  not  only  observation  but  com- 
parison, and  therefore  they  tend  in  a  peculiar  way  to  exactness  in 
thought  and  in  manual  operations.  Manual  training  is  one  of  these 
studies,  geometry  is  another,  algebra  another,  and  drawing  another. 

(7)  The  reason  under  various  aspects  is  trained  by  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  sciences,  and  language.  In  some  cases  the 
inductive  processes  are  developed  and  generalizations  are  made, 
and  in  other  cases  the  reasoning  is  deductive.  Algebra,  for  in- 
stance, is  peculiarly  valuable  because  it  favors  the  process  of  gen- 
eralization. 

(8)  Imagination  is  trained  in  geography,  in  history,  in  language, 
and  frequently  in  the  teaching  of  natural  sciences. 

(9)  Most  of  the  studies  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  memory 
studies  ;  some  of  them  have  been  made  too  much  so. 
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(10)  Studies  which  develop  the  aesthetic  emotion  deserve  separate 
consideration.  Drawing,  music,  natural  science,  and  literature 
deserve  consideration  here.  This  may  be  said  to  be  covered  by  the 
studies  which  develop  the  imagination.  I  have  made  a  separate 
classification  because  I  wish  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  esthetic 
imagination. 

(11)  Training  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  therefore  the  training 
of  the  will,  call  in  such  studies  as  history,  physical  culture,  and 
hygiene,  the  latter  because  the  consideration  of  the  body  tends  to 
the  consideration  of  sobriety,  self-control,  etc. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  such  distinctions  as  these,  or  any 
other  distinctions,  do  not  permit  of  accurate  lines  of  demarcation  ; 
for  instance,  referring  to  the  studies  which  are  intended  to  be  con- 
sidered on  their  automatic  side,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  even  in 
developing  automatic  power  we  develop  at  the  same  time  the 
observing  power,  and  some  power  of  reasoning  and  imagination. 
It  will  be  noticed,  further,  that  in  considering  the  various  studies 
each  study  falls  under  several  classifications. 

Answering  question  3  specifically,  I  would  introduce  every  sub- 
ject named  into  the  elementary  course  excepting  the  languages ;  by 
and  by  they  may  be  introduced,  but  my  observation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  children  have  not  the  power  of  comparison  sufficiently 
developed  to  take  in  the  idiomatic  construction  of  other  languages. 
All  they  get,  even  if  they  are  successfully  taught,  is  an  automatic 
use,  within  very  narrow  limits,  of  another  language,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  place  for  this  in  the  school  course. 

1  have  answered  your  questions  in  this  peculiar  way  because  I 
wish  to  base  the  correlation  on  psychological  considerations  rather 
than  on  any  arbitrary  grouping  of  studies. 

4.  The  sequence  should  be  determined  by  the  child's  power  to 
apperceive  new  ideas.  As  the  apperception  may  lead  in  several 
directions,  the  logical  development  of  the  subject  should  be  the 
secondary  consideration  determining  which  of  these  directions 
should  be  taken  ;  this  is  discussed  a  little  more  at  length  in  answers 
to  questions  6, 7,  and  8.  The  considerations  relating  to  "  the  evolu- 
tionary steps  manifested  by  the  race  "  belong  to  the  nebulous  mat- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  I 
mean  that  the  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  in  its  infancy ;  it  is 
involved  with  the  most  difficult  sociological  questions,  and  depends 
for  its  answer  on  the  answers  to  questions  which  sociology  only  can 
give.  I  have  failed  to  find  in  educational  writings  anything  more 
than  the  most  general  propositions,  and  much  that  is  written  on  the 
subject  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  platitude.  If  I 
should  answer  the  second  half  of  the  question  directly,  I  should  say, 
yes,  certainly,  and  I  would  give  the  preference  rather  to  the  human 
race  than  to  the  race  to  which  the  child  belongs.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  by  what  I  have  said  that  nothing  has  been  discovered  by 
which  we  may  institute  a  parallel  between  the  evolution  of  the  race 
and  the  evolution  of  the  child.  Certain  broad  propositions  are 
sufficiently  clear,  but  when  we  commence  to  deal  with  details  I  find 
myself  in  very  great  doubt.     I  do  not  think  that  the  evolution  of 
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the  race  furnishes  us  as  yet  with  definite  standards  to  aid  us  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  considerations 
drawn  from  embryology  than  from  sociology  ;  I  think  at  present 
they  are  far  more  instructive  and  definite.  One  thing  is  sure  :  the 
regular  teacher  will  for  a  long  time  be  little  affected  by  sociological 
considerations. 

5.  Postponed.     (See  after  question  8.) 

6,  7,  and  8.  I  cannot  approach  the  subject  of  correlation  from 
the  standpoints  suggested  in  questions  6  and  7,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  correlating  the  results  of  work. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  word  **  correlation  "  is  frequently  used, 
like  the  word  "co-ordination,"  to  indicate,  not  correlation,  but  some 
method  by  which  we  may  teach  two  subjects  at  once,  as  when  we 
teach  reading  and  history  by  reading  history.  If  correlation  be 
thus  limited  in  its  signification,  I  think  that  the  subject  is  simplified 
very  much,  and  becomes  a  series  of  devices  for  combining  subjects. 
My  conception  of  correlation  takes  in  not  only  this,  but  also  the 
broader  idea  involved  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ;  /.  e.,  it 
looks  not  only  to  the  combination  of  subjects,  but  even,  where  that 
is  not  possible,  to  correlation.  Two  subjects  may  be  regarded  as 
kindred,  and  should  be  taught  in  conjunction,  the  one  with  the 
other,  even  when  they  cannot  be  actually  combined  in  one  lesson. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  in  mind,  I  refer  to  my  long 
analysis  under  the  head  of  questions  2  and  3.  I  am  aware  that  this 
analysis  involves  nothing  new  ;  it  enables  me,  however,  to  answer 
questions  6  and  7  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  lines  of  think- 
ing. The  central  thought  is,  that  the  correlation  is  based  on  these 
conditions,  physical  or  psychical,  which  are  to  be  associated  with 
any  given  age  or  state  of  progress  of  children.  The  kindergarten 
recognizes  this  theory  fully,  and  the  morning  talk  is  the  means 
of  correlation.  If  this  suggestion  of  Froebel's  be  extended  with 
suitable  modifications  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  school  course,  I 
think  we  have  a  starting  point  in  theory,  at  least,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  correlated  course  of  study. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  of 
instruction,  the  classification  already  alluded  to.  Thus,  the  ques- 
tion of  health  is  important ;  such  a  treatment  of  physical  culture 
and  hygiene,  therefore,  as  is  appropriate  to  that  age,  must  be  given, 
and  those  two  subjects  may  easily  be  co-ordinated.  The  training  and 
co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  begin  at  this  point,  and, 
indeed,  are  exceedingly  important.  Such  training  and  co-ordination 
as  belong  to  the  age  of  the  child  having  been  decided  upon,  we  may 
thus  select  from  the  subjects  of  penmanship,  drawing,  manual 
training,  physical  culture,  etc.,  the  exercises  answering  the  purpose. 
These  subjects  should  be  correlated  with  the  main  purpose  in  view. 
Considering  the  fact  already  noted,  that  certain  studies  are  valuable 
as  the  automatic  means  by  which  every  attainment  is  made,  as  was 
indicated  in  the  third  class  of  studies  above,  the  peculiar  bent  which 
is  to  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  drawing,  language, 
and  arithmetic,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  evident.  In  practice  the 
automatic  nature  of  the  result  to  be  accomplished  is  not  usually 
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kept  in  view.  The  means  employed  in  the  teaching  of  these  studies 
are  illogical.  Again,  this  time  of  life  is  peculiarly*  the  time  when 
the  observing  powers  need  training  ;  here  is  the  function  of  natural 
science,  manual  training,  music,  and  drawing,  so  far  as  they  cul- 
tivate the  observation. 

1  have  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  a  scheme.  Granting  that  cer- 
tain physical  or  psychological  objects  are  proper  at  a  given  age  or 
state  of  progress,  these  objects  furnish  the  basis  of  classification 
under  which  the  correlation  is  to  be  made.  Th§  arrangement  of 
the  programme  with  this  in  view  is  another  consideration,  to  be 
touched  upon  later ;  I  frankly  admit  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  con- 
sideration. 

There  is  another  correlation  which  is  evident  from  the  classifica- 
tion I  have  given,  and  that  is  the  correlation  of  purposes.  In  the 
foregoing  classification  1  have  named  ten  different  purposes.  I  do 
not  consider  this  as  an  exclusive  list ;  but,  assuming  it  to  be  the  list 
for  the  present,  it  is  easy  to  see,  for  example,  that  matters  of  health 
and  matters  of  physical  co-ordination  are  easily  correlated.  It  is 
also  easy  to  see  that  the  training  of  the  observation  can  be  very 
closely  related  in  certain  stages  of  progress  to  the  training  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  other  stages  of  progress  to  the  training  of  the 
reason.  The  teaching  of  natural  science  illustrates  this  proposition. 
After  the  earlier  years  have  been  passed,  the  studies  in  natural 
science  involve  such  a  close  connection  between  the  observation 
and  the  reason  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  very  hard  to  draw. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  two  purposes  of  instruction  are  correlated 
in  one  study.  The  correlation  of  two  different  purposes  may  in- 
volve the  correlation  of  two  different  studies,  as  when  drawing  and 
geometry  are  correlated,  the  use  of  the  observation  being  correlated 
with  questions  of  exactness  involving  the  judgment,  and  even 
matters  of  reason  involved  in  the  geometrical  process.  I  am  aware 
that  this  will  seem  very  vague  ;  I  offer  it  merely  as  a  starting  point 
in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  on  which,  so  far,  very  little  that  is 
definite  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge. 

5.  Yes  to  (a),  (d),  {c).  A  special  remark  is  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  (c)y  if  1  am  to  understand  the  development  of  character  as 
something  larger  than  the  ethical  purpose  referred  to  in  the  second 
half  of  (c).  I  do  not  see  how  the  individuality  of  the  child  can  be 
developed  unless  we  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  lines  I  have 
marked  out,  or  other  lines  founded  on  a  similar  classification. 
Reading  has  no  meaning  in  itself  ;  it  does  not  suggest  character 
development  or  ethical  development,  but  both  are  involved  in  read- 
ing. The  development  of  character,  Jiowever,  is  a  very  composite 
process,  involving  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
and  their  physical  expressions;  the  attention  should  therefore  be 
concentrated  on  the  particular  power  or  function  to  be  developed, 
and  the  correlation  should  be  made  with  this  in  view. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  sentence  (/^),  I  think  that  the  apper- 
ceiving  power  of  the  mind  expresses  itself  through  various  channels, 
and  the  classification  of  these  various  departments  of  action  is  not 
based  logically  on  studies,  but  on  function. 
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9.  I  do  not  try  to  answer  the  first  half  excepting  to  say,  what 
everybody  knows,  that  the  recitations  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
elementary  course  should  be  short.  1  think  that  the  prominent 
consideration  that  determines  the  length  of  a  recitation  is  that  of 
interest ;  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  younger  children  ;  and 
as  interest  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  vital  force  of  the  child,  the 
latter  is  necessarily  involved.  In  later  years  a  very  important  con- 
sideration is  the  strength  of  the  will,  by  which  the  student  compels 
attention  to  a  subject  not  very  interesting.  I  believe,  however, 
with  Sully,  that  the  limit  of  this  power  is  very  soon  reached,  and  we 
come  back,  after  all,  to  the  consideration  of  interest.  The  adjust- 
ment of  a  programme  is  very  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
vital  force  of  children  declines  perceptibly  during  the  day  and  the 
arrangement  of  studies.  The  programme  should  take  into  account 
the  decreasing  power  of  the  child  to  attend,  and  this  fact  also 
regulates  the  length  of  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  a  given 
study  ;  e.  g.,  the  period  should  not  be  so  long  in  the  afternoon  as 
in  the  morning.  Again,  those  studies  which  can  be  more  easily 
made  interesting  will  admit  of  longer  periods  than  those  studies 
which  cannot  be  made  so  interesting.  And,  finally,  the  ability  of 
the  teacher  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  class  is  a  very  important 
consideration.  A  teacher  whose  power  is  limited  must  arrange  her 
programme  with  shorter  periods  than  a  teacher  whose  power  is 
greater  in  this  respect. 

10.  To  answer  this  question  in  full  would  take  more  time  than  I 
have  to  give.  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  refer  you  to  my  course  of 
study,  recently  issued,  in  which  the  matter  is  pretty  fully  discussed? 
If  you  have  not  a  copy,  I  will  try  to  send  you  one.  The  subject  is 
also  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  my  last  report.  In  general,  I 
desire  to  say,  that  the  subjects  in  10  should  be  introduced  earlier 
than  they  have  been  introduced.  The  pedagogical  considerations 
referred  to  in  answer  to  questions  2  and  3  indicate  the  basis  on 
which  an  answer  is  to  be  constructed. 

IT.  My  thought  is  that  all  programmes  should  be  elastic  and 
should  vary  from  day  to  day  ;  this  need  not  prevent  the  teacher 
from  making  a  formal  programme  subject  to  variations.  I  do  not 
see  how,  at  present,  a  programme  can  be  made  up  that  is  not  based 
on  subjects  ;  but  if  the  elastic  nature  of  the  programme  is  kept  in 
mind,  this  need  not  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposi- 
tions referred  to  in  my  answer  to  questions  6,  7,  and  8.  Each  of 
the  studies  of  the  course  at  a  given  period  of  the  child's  advance- 
ment has  some  prominent  characteristic.  Thus,  in  the  earlier  years 
the  prominent  function  of  the  training  in  science  is  to  develop  the 
observation  ;  later  on  it  becomes  a  subject  in  which  generalization  is 
more  important  than  observation.  Now,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
course,  durinjr  the  time  assigned  for  natural  science,  it  is  entirely 
feasible  to  introduce  language  if  the  language  is  understood  to  be 
a  means  of  recording  the  results  of  the  observation,  or  to  introduce 
drawing  with  the  same  purpose  in  view.  Similarly,  the  language 
period  may  be  used  for  the  introduction  of  other  studies  which  are 
intended  to  attain  the  same  purpose  that  is  proposed  by  the  teacher 
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as  the  principal  object  of  the  day's  lesson.  I  do  not  see  that  any-  * 
thing  would  be  gained  yet  by  assigning  a  period  to  a  group  of  sub- 
jects. 1  think  that  the  development  of  the  subject  may  some  day 
indicate  the  propriety  of  arranging  the  day's  programme  on  the  basis 
of  the  purposes  of  instruction  as  indicated  in  questions  2  and  3. 
The  difficulty  here  is  that  these  purposes  are  continually  running 
into  and  overlapping  each  other  ;  but  this  is  correlation,  and  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  a  serious  objection.  A  programme  in  which  the  first 
half-hour  was  given  to  observational  studies,  and  the  next  half-hour 
to  automatic  studies,  and  the  next  half-hour  to  muscular  training 
and  co-ordination,  and  the  next  half-hour  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination,  would  be  a  singular  programme  ;  and  yet  some  such 
plan — not  very  clear  to  me,  I  admit — seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
reasoning  above,  and  I  believe  it  will  yet  be  found  to  be  the  key  of 
the  situation. 

12.  See  answer  to  question  11.  I  refer  you  again  to  my  course 
of  study. 

13.  I  refer  to  my  course  of  study.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a 
perfect  course  of  study,  by  any  means,  but  it  is  somewhat  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  line  of  thought,  and  I  would  offer  it  merely  as 
an  approximation.     I  think  I  could  do  better  if  I  should  try  again. 

14.  No.  If  the  psychological  development  is  followed,  there 
can  be  no  exceptions,  and  the  high  school  must  be  made  to  fit  the 
boy  if  it  is  wrong  ;  the  boy  should  not  be  made  to  fit  the  high  school. 

15.  I  refer  you  to  my  last  report  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1893,  pages  153  to  186. 

16.  Already  answered  under  question  No.  i. 

17.  On  their  ability  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  not 
as  ascertained,  however,  by  an  examination.  The  opinion  of  the 
teacher  should  be  the  important  consideration.  1  am  aware  that 
this  presents  practical  difficulties,  because  there  are  many  teachers 
whose  opinions  are  not  worth  considering  ;  but  you  must  recollect 
that  this  objection  applies  to  everything  referred  to  in  the  whole 
circular.  The  method,  I  think,  is  the  correct  one.  Teachers  must 
be  trained  to  meet  this  demand.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
course  of  study  proposed  in  the  answers  to  your  circular  would 
enable  a  child  to  be  promoted  much  more  easily  than  under  former 
courses  of  study  ;  such  a  course  of  study  would  fall  under  the 
classification  "concentric  "  or  "  spiral  "  courses  of  study,  terms  pretty 
well  understood  at  this  time.  The  fact  that  a  child  fails  in  history 
ought  not  to  keep  him  from  being  promoted,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  former  days.  A  failure  in  history  may  indicate  a  deficiency  of 
imagination,  or  it  may  indicate  a  deficiency  in  the  reasoning  faculty  ; 
and  the  indication  thus  afforded  ought  to  be  followed,  and  the 
deficiency  made  good  if  the  nature  of  the  child  will  permit  it.  This 
reasoning  may  sometimes  indicate  the  classification  of  the  child  in 
two  classes  in  different  subjects,  but  should  not  prevent  advance- 
ment .unless  the  deficiencies  are  so  general  that  the  child  is  clearly 
unable  to  go  on  with  his  companions.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  I 
am  working  in  Trenton,  at  least. 
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1.  We  call  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
towns,  where  the  school  age  is  five,  the  length  of  the  combined  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  courses  is  not  twelve  but  thirteen  years ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  existence,  in  some  institutions,  of  a 
third  division,  9-3,  not  mentioned  in  the  question.  The  arrange- 
ment 8-4  (or  9-4)  seems  to  us  the  best  of  all.  We  like  it  better 
than  the  9-3  (or  10-3)  system,  because  we  regard  three  years  as  100 
short  a  time  for  secondary  training  ;  and  we  prefer  it  to  the  6-6  (or 
7-6)  division,  because  we  fear  the  latter  would  encourage  an  early 
withdrawal  of  pupils  .from  school.  In  any  case,  we  favor  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  quick  from  the  slow  scholars,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  double  curriculum  that  will  neither  retard  the  progress  of  the 
abler  pupils  nor  unduly  hurry  the  duller  ones.  We  believe,  more- 
over, that  courses  must  be  so  arranged  and  methods  so  shaped  that 
the  transition  frbm  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  grade  shall  be 
scarcely  perceptible. 

2.  Each  subject  has,  in  the  later  elementary  period — i.  e.,  after  the 
work  has  properly  diverged  into  separate  but  more  or  less  closely 
correlated  subjects  —a  distinct  pedagogical  value.  What  it  is  in  each 
case  has  never  been  demonstrated.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
each  subject  has  a  peculiar  value  for  each  pupil  in  at  least  two 
respects  :  (i)  for  the  development  of  incentives — mental,  morale 
cesthetic,  constructive^  through  interest;  and  (2)  for  the  development 
of  power  {to  think  and  to  execute^  and  of  desirable  habits  of  expression 
and  conduct.  For  these  purposes  the  several  subjects  should  be 
regarded  by  the  teacher  as  instruments  through  which  the  pupil  is  to 
be  discovered.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  such  a  discovery  that  the 
pupil's  development  of  incentives,  power,  and  habits  can  be  intelli- 
gently stimulated  and  guided. 

With  this  general  view  of  educational  values  in  mind,  the  follow- 
ing details  are  suggested  : 

Language  and  literature  are  valuable  as  instruments  of  acquisi- 
tion and  expression,  and  literature  is  especially  valuable  for  its 
influence  on  aims  and  character.  Reading,  spelling,  and  "  lan- 
guage "  are  helpful  in  all  stages  of  elementary  education  ;  grammar 
only  in  the  latest  stages. 
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Mathematics  introduces  order  into  man  s  conception  of  the  world, 
through  number  and  form,  and  is  further  valuable  as  a  means  of 
forming  habits  of  accurate  perception  of  and  deductive  reasoning 
on  mathematical  data.  The  range  of  such  habits,  however,  is  nar- 
row, and  they  are  not,  to  any  considerable  degree,  transferable  to 
other  conceptions.  Arithmetic  is,  besides  its  value  for  commercial 
purposes,  also  valuable,  like  both  algebra  and  geometry,  as  an  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  other  subjects.  Concrete  geometry  has  a 
special  value  in  developing  right  concepts  of  the  form  and  measure- 
ment of  material  objects,  and  demonstrative  geometry  a  similar 
value  in  forming  habits  of  deductive  reasoning.  Inasn\uch  as  the 
ability  to  reason  is  late  of  development  in  most  children,  this  form 
of  geometry  should  be  sparingly  used  in  elementary  schools. 

Geography  is  useful  in  leading  the  pupil  to  observe,  compare, 
generalize  (in  a  degree),  and  record  facts  relating  to  the  earth's 
surface  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  adapted  to  use  with  children  in 
all  but  the  lowest  stages  of  elementary  education,  and  has,  like 
arithmetic,  considerable  commercial  value.  It  is  an  important 
means  of  correlating  nature  study  and  literature  and  history  study. 

History  supplies  information  concerning  man's  experiences  and 
achievements ;  and  by  continually  exercising  the  pupil's  mind,  at 
first  unconsciously,  but  finally  consciously,  in  repeated  acts  of  judg- 
ing and  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  motives  and  the  acts  of  nations 
and  of  individuals,  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  developing  high 
aims  and  habits  of  judicious  thinking  about  men  and  affairs. 

The  value  of  natural  science  lies  in  the  readiness  with  which  it 
lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  accurate  observation,  accu- 
rate recording,  and  inductive  reasoning.  The  first  of  these,  obser- 
vation, is  the  aim  to  be  chiefly  sought  by  this  means  in  elementary 
schools.  Each  of  the  three  branches  named,  botany,  zoology,  and 
mineralogy,  have  also  some  information  value,  but  that  value  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  subsequent  career  of  the  child. 

Penmanship  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  communication  with  others 
(and  doubtless  also  as  an  aid  to  precise  thinking). 

Drawing  gives  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  correct  habits  of  per- 
ceiving form  and  proportion,  and  through  the  hand  correct  habits 
of  expressing  these  qualities.  (Some  color  training  is  also  wise.) 
It  also  creates  in  many  the  beginnings  of  an  appreciation  of  art, 
and  so  adds  another  to  the  refined  pleasures  of  life. 

3.  Other  subjects  than  those  mentioned  above  should  be  taught 
in  the  elementary-school  course. 

Elementary  instruction  in  art  should  accompany  the  work  in 
history  and  literature.  For  this  purpose  busts  and  casts  should  be 
available,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  know  and  to  appreciate  these 
achievements  of  men,  as  well  as  the  directly  "  useful  "  products  of 
human  effort. 

Manual  training  (including  sloyd,  sewing,  and  cooking)  should 
be  taught  in  these  schools,  for  its  value,  (i)  as  supplying  useful 
information,  (2)  as  a  means  of  developing  habits  of  construction 
(one  form  of  expression),  and  (3)  as  a  test  of  the  pupil's  aptitude, 
and  so  as  a  guide  to  his  future  studies  and  occupations.     (Some 
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pupils  respond  to  this  stimulus  who  have  previously  been  unre- 
sponsive.) 

Physical  culture,  with  the  element  of  play  made  prominent, 
should  be  taught  in  order  to  counteract  the  injurious  tendency  of 
indoor  confinement  and  other  ordinary  school  conditions,  and  in 
order  to  promote  systematically  the  child's  normal  physical  devel- 
opment. 

Physiology  (including  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics) 
should  also  be  taught,  in  order  that,  through  accurate  knowledge,  a 
motive  may  be  supplied  for  the  continuance  of  right  physical 
habits.  The  instruction  in  physiology  and  that  in  physical  culture 
should  be  duly  co-ordinated. 

Physics  should  be  taught  as  a  means  of  inducing  good  habits 
of  observing  and  manipulating  material  objects,  and  of  measuring 
material  forces,  and  also  for  its  value  as  a  test  of  aptitudes. 

Music  should  be  taught  as  another  means  of  expression,  and  for 
the  addition  it  brings  to  the  pleasures  of  life. 

A  second  language  (in  addition  to  English)  should  be  taught  in 
the  elementary-school  course,  in  order  that  a  pupil  may  early  begin 
the  acquisition  of  two  literatures  instead  of  merely  one  ;  that  he  may 
compare  at  least  two  methods  of  expression  of  thought ;  to  insure 
the  consequent  broadening  of  his  mental  horizon  ;  and  that  he  may 
enrich  his  vocabulary,  quicken  his  literary  observation,  and  strengthen 
his  power  of  literary  analysis.  The  second  language  should  be 
modern  rather  than  ancient,  because  in  structure,  in  order  of  words, 
and  in  vocabulary,  modern  languages  resemble  our  own  more 
nearly,  and  so  present  less  difficulty  to  an  elementary  pupil. 

4.  We  understand  that  the  phrase  "  the  sequence  of  topics  "  is 
used  by  the  committee  to  mean  the  sequence  of  different  studies  as 
well  as  the  sequence  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  single  subject.  We 
interpret  the  phrase  "the  child's  power  to  apperceive  new  ideas  "to 
mean  the  child's  power  to  assimilate  new  knowledge  with  the  help 
of  his  past  acquisitions  (both  of  knowledge  and  power).  We 
assume  that  the  committee  employ  the  phrase  "  logical  development 
of  the  subject  "  to  mean  only  a  deductive  or  synthetic  exposition  of 
the  subject,  and  that  the  committee  believe  there  is  always  a  neces- 
sary conflict  between  such  a  development  of  the  subject  and  the 
child's  power  to  assimilate  the  knowledge  so  presented  ;  otherwise 
we  fail  to  understand  the  alternative  in  the  first  part  of  question  4. 

We  believe  that  the  process  by  which  a  child  assimilates  new 
ideas  may  be  either  an  inductive  or  a  deductive  process ;  but  that 
acquisition  by  inductive  processes  is  the  chief  mode  of  normal 
acquisition  in  young  children,  and  that  acquisition  by  deductive 
processes,  though  beginning  at  an  early  age,  is  normally  of  gradual 
development.  While,  therefore,  the  child's  power  to  apperceive  new 
ideas  is  employed  both  in  deductive  and  inductive  acquisition,  his 
normal  mode  of  acquisition  is  mainly  an  inductive  process  ;  and 
hence  the  sequence  of  topics  within  a  given  subject  should  be 
chiefly  adapted  to  those  processes.  As  regards  the  sequence  of 
different  subjects,  we  believe  that  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  school  life  the  only  sequence  of  subjects  aimed  at  should  be  the 
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sequence  involved  in  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge.  After  the  first  two  or  three  years,  however — that  is, 
after  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  begins  to  diverge  definitely 
into  several  distinct  studies — the  child's  power  to  apperceive  new  ideas 
will  often  make  it  possible  and  desirable  to  present  a  subject  in 
accordance  with  its  logical  development.  This  is  possible,  because, 
through  proper  instruction — that  is,  through  adequate  and  telling 
illustrations  and  through  the  correlation  of  different  topics  in  the 
same  subject  and  of  one  subject  with  other  subjects — knowledge 
may  be  assimilated  by  a  deductive  process  without  rote  learning 
or  diminution  of  interest  or  self-activity  on  the  pupil's  part ;  and 
desirable,  because  the  child  should,  with  increasing  maturity,  receive 
training  in  the  acquisition  of  subjects  through  their  logical  develop- 
ment, and  also  because  there  is  often  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
in  such  development  of  a  subject  over  what  would  be  needed 
for  a  purely  inductive  development.  Both  inductive  and  deductive 
modes  of  developing  subjects,  therefore,  seem  to  us  desirable.  The 
relative  use  to  be  made  of  each  of  these  processes  in  every  lesson, 
or  in  successive  years,  must  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  tact  and  judgment  of  the  teachers. 

Second  part  of  4.  "  The  evolutionary  steps  manifested  by  the 
race  "  seems  to  us  too  vague  a  phrase  to  be  more  than  generally 
suggestive  in  a  matter  involving  such  specific  details  as  the  sequence 
of  subjects  or  topics.  The  phrase,  of  course,  suggests  that,  in  many 
respects,  ancient  races  were  childlike,  and  that  from  the  interests 
of  these  races  we  may  learn  something  of  the  interest  of  modern 
children ;  and  that,  in  a  general  way,  these  interests  may  be  made 
serviceable  in  the  choice  of  topics  for  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment of  modern  children.  But  to  assert  that  the  sequence  of  topics 
employed  for  the  education  of  modern  children  should  be  determined 
by  the  evolutionary  steps  manifested  by  the  race  is  to  assume  a 
knowledge  of  such  a  close  parallel  between  these  steps  and  the 
mental  and  moral  development  of  children  as  we  do  not  possess. 
To  attempt  an  arrangement  of  topics  with  such  a  vague  determining 
principle  we  believe  to  be  impossible  without  much  forcing. 

5.  We  answer  yes  in  reply  to  (a)  and  (b).  In  place  of  (c)  we  prefer 
the  following  statement ; 

To  establish  as  many  natural  associations  as  possible  between  the 
pupil's  acquisitions,  so  that  the  habit  of  forming  associations  may  be 
developed.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  close  correla- 
tion may  help  the  pupil  to  form  the  habit  of  seeking  and  holding 
relations  between  all  his  experiences.  The  significance  of  all 
acquisitions  lies  in  their  relations.  This  habit  tends,  therefore,  to 
make  a  pupil  not  merely  a  learner,  but  ready  in  investigation  and 
application  ;  and  especially  during  the  later  years  of  the  grammar- 
school  period  and  all  of  the  high-school  period  this  habit  tends  to  help 
in  developing  dominant  groups  of  ideas.  These  dominant  groups 
of  ideas  involve  the  growth  of  permanent  interests  and  incentives 
which  may  lead  the  pupil  to  mental  and  moral  stability.  Moreover, 
such  dominant  groups  of  ideas  often  enable  him  to  decide  intelligently 
upon  the  probable  forms  of  activity  to  which  he  is  best  adapted. 
12 
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This  statement  is  intended  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  correla- 
tion tends  to  develop  character. 

6.  In  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life  all  subjects  should 
be  pursued  in  close  correlation.  In  the  later  years  of  the  course 
every  subject  should  be  correlated  to  all  others  so  far  as  they  are 
naturally  related.  Certain  subjects  have  natural  relations  through- 
out the  entire  course,  and  may  be  grouped  for  correlation 
throughout. 

7.  There  are  certainly  two  great  groups  ;  viz.,  nature  studies  and 
history  and  literature  studies.  Geography  is  a  connecting  link 
between  these  two  groups,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  binds  them 
together. 

8.  This  question  has  been  partially  answered  under  6.  Correla- 
tion of  the  results  of  work  in  all  the  groups  we  regard  as  neither 
satisfactorily  possible  nor  desirable.  Complete  correlation  in  a  fair 
sense,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  binding  all  subjects  together  through 
the  medium  of  some  selected  central  subject,  belongs  to  the  earliest 
grades.  Specialization  limits  correlation.  Less  stress  will  be 
placed  on  lateral  relations  in  proportion  as  greater  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  relations  that  are  consecutive.  The  best  correlation  is 
that  which  thjnks  more  of  the  interest  aroused  and  the  resultant 
moral  tone  than  of  the  union  of  subjects.  True  co-ordination  is 
more  subjective  than  objective.  It  is  quality  of  mental  effort  rather 
than  quantity. 

9.  Recitation  periods  should  be  very  short ;  a  few  minutes  only 
in  the  lowest  classes.  They  may  be  increased  as  the  children  grow 
older.  Thirty  minutes  ought  not,  in  general,  to  be  exceeded  in  the 
upper  grades  of  a  grammar  school,  although  some  subjects  may 
receive  forty-five  minutes  or  even  an  hour. 

10.  They  should  all  (algebra  and  geometry  excepted,  unless  by 
geometry,  for  instance,  is  meant  the  recognition,  drawing,  and  men- 
suration of  simple  shapes)  be  begun  in  the  lowest  class  and  con- 
tinued through  the  course.  Naturally,  the  simpler  facts  of  the 
sciences  are  meant,  and  nothing  like  formal  study  of  botany,  gram- 
mar, etc.,  in  the  younger  classes.  (See  report  of  Committee  of 
Ten,  except  that  biography  and  mythology  should  be  introduced 
earlier. ) 

11.  Before  an  answer  can  be  given  to  No.  11,  such  questions  as 
these  need  to  be  considered  : 

Ought  not  a  little  uncorrelated  work  (or  work  whose  correlations 
are  between  principles  last  studied  and  those  coming  next  in  the 
logical  development  of  the  subject)  to  be  done  each  day  before  any 
lateral  excursions  are  made  ?  For  instance,  ought  not  there  to  be 
specific  number,  drawing,  color,  and  word  lessons,  with  only  asso- 
ciation enough  to  develop  them  intelligently,  before  correlation  in 
the  larger  sense  is  attempted  with  the  products  of  such  lessons? 
This  seems  to  us  a  necessity.  If  so,  there  should  be  set  times  for 
such  comparatively  isolated  lines  of  work  and  set  times  for  the 
group  work. 

1 2  and  13.  The  subjects  of  an  elementary  course  belong  to  all  the 
years  of  it,  as  described  above.     The  only  question,  then,  is  the 
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division  of  the  hours  of  the  day  or  of  the  lyeek.  This  is  a  matter 
that  can  only  be  determined  by  intelligent  and  somewhat  extended 
experimentation.  The  changing  of  centers  for  correlation  from 
time  to  time  is  involved. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  may,  in  accordance  with 
what  has  already  been  said,  be  grouped  under  the  following  general 
heads : 

( 1 )  Language  and  literature. 

2)  Science,  biological  and  physical. 
'3)  Mathematics — geometry,  arithmetic,  and  algebra. 
4^  History. 

5)  Art — music,  drawing,  modelling,  painting,  manual  training. 

6)  Physical  exercises  and  play. 
Play  is  included  with  physical  exercises,  as  special   attention 

should  be  given  to  determining  the  kinds  of  play  best  suited  to 
physical  and  moral  development.  Most  of  the  time  given  to 
recesses,  as  at  present  conducted,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wasted. 

Play  should  and  can  be  made  as  useful  in  the  physical  and 
moral  training  as  gymnastics,  and  at  the  same  time  be  freed  from 
the  artificial  restraints  that  tend  to  diminish  spontaneity. 

For  purposes  of  experimentation,  the  following  time  divisions  are 
suggested,  on  a  basis  of  twenty-five  hours  a  week  : 

FIRST    AND   SECOND   YEARS   IN   SCHOOL. 

(i)  Language,  ten  hours  per  week,  including  one  hour  for  music. 
Here  music  counts  as  language,  but  no  less  as  art. 

(2)  Mathematics,  four  hours  per  week.     Details  omitted. 

3)  Science,  three  and  a  half  hours  per  week.     Details  omitted. 
J4)  Form,  three  hours  per  week.     This  part  of  art  work  includes 

drawing  and  modeling,  correlated  with  2. 

(5)  Physical  exercises  and  play,  four  and  a  half  hours  per  week. . 


i: 


YEARS,    THREE    TO   EIGHT    INCLUSIVE. 

(6)  Language,  eight  hours :  English,  seven  hours  for  first  three 
years,  three  hours  for  last  three  years.  Foreign,  four  hours  for  last 
three  years  of  the  course.     Music,  one  hour  per  week. 

(7)  Science,  six  hours  per  week  :  Biology  (botany,  zoology, 
simple  physiology  and  hygiene),  physics,  geography,  and  chemistry. 

(8)  History,  two  hours  per  week  for  six  years. 

(9)  Mathematics,  four  hours  :  Arithmetic,  first  four  years,  three 
hours  per  week.  Geometry,  beginning  with  the  seventh  year,  one 
year  two  hours  per  week,  and  one  year  one  hour  per  week  ;  corre- 
lated with  arithmetic,  drawing,  nature  study,  and  manual  training. 
Algebra,  beginning  with  the  seventh  year,  one  year  one  hour  per 
week,  and  one  year  two  hours  per  week  ;  close  correlation  with 
arithmetic. 

(10)  Art — manual  training  and  drawing,  two  hours  a  week  for  six 
years. 

^11)  Physical  exercises  and  play,  two  hours  a  week  for  six  years. 
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14.  No. 

15.  Yes.  To  answer  this  question  in  full  would  require  model 
lessons  covering  all  phases  of  school  work  throughout  the  entire 
course. 

16.  In  our  opinion,  the  introduction  of  specialization  should  be 
determined  by  the  following  considerations  : 

(i)  By  the  grade  of  the  class.  In  the  first  years  of  school,  the 
instruction  consists  of  a  general  introduction  to  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  different  subjects  are  naturally  brought  by  the  teacher 
into  close  relation  with  one  another.  Not  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  of  the  pupil's  school  life  do  the  various  branches  of  study 
diverge  into  distinct  channels.  Specialization  should  not  be 
attempted  before  this  time. 

(2)  By  the  nature  of  the  studies.  Some  branches,  such  as  Eng- 
lish, history,  and  geography,  can  easily  be  connected,  and  can  be 
well  taught  by  any  intelligent  and  capable  person  of  good  general 
education.  Others,  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, require,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  services 
of  a  specialist.  When  the  latter  subjects  are  introduced,  specializa- 
tion should  begin. 

(3)  By  the  character  of  the  school.  If  discipline  is  hard  to  main- 
tain, or  if  the  teachers  have  not  been  thoroughly  trained  in  any 
particular  branches  (and  are  not  willing  and  competent  to  acquire 
such  training),  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  specialization. 

17.  The  promotion  of  pupils  should  depend  on  their  fitness  to 
pursue  the  studies  of  the  higher  grade  ;  it  should  not  be  influenced 
by  their  age,  the  clamor  of  their  parents,  nor  the  insufficient  accom- 
modations of  schoolhouses.  The  scholars'  proficiency  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  determined  by  their  daily  work  rather  than  by  special 
examinations.  The  question  of  promotion  and  graduation  should 
never  be  left  to  school  boards  elected  by  popular  suffrage  ;  the  gen- 
eral principles  should  be  established  by  the  superintendent,  and  the 
individual  cases  should  be  decided  by  the  principal  in  consultation 
with  his  teachers. 

R.  H.  Jesse,  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

Missouri^  Columbia,  Mo. 

On  the  FIRST  question  my  own  views  are  most  pronounced.  I 
think  the  elementary  course  should  be  six  years,  and  the  secondary 
course  four,  making  a  total  of  ten  years.  We  are  now  taking 
twelve  years  to  do  what  can  be  done  in  ten.  The  dullest  may  get 
throuj^h  in  twelve  years,  the  brightest  may  get  through  in  nine. 
But  I  think  that  students  of  average  ability  and  fair  industry,  with 
better  teaching,  and  especially  with  better  programmes,  can  do  in  ten 
years  what  they  now  are  doing  in  twelve.  My  own  experience  is 
based  upon  New  Orleans  and  rural  Missouri,  that  is  to  say,  all  of 
Missouri  that  does  not  reside  in  cities  of  ten  thousand  and  more. 
My  experience,  based  as  I  have  said,  is  that  two  years  are  lost 
in  the  eijjht-years'  district-school  course.  The  children  take  eight 
years  to  do  what  might  be  done  in  six. 
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As  to  the  THIRD  question,  I  do  not  think  that  Latin  or  a  modern 
language  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary-school  course,  if  it  be 
reduced  to  six  years.  If  the  course  is  to  stay  eight  years  long,  I  am 
in  favor  of  enriching  the  last  two  years  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  practically  high-school  work. 

But  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  sent  me  the  paper  if  you  had 
thought  it  was  to  draw  from  me  in  this  hot  weather  a  long  disquisi- 
tion. I  will  stop,  but  first  I  must  make  in  the  briefest  style  three 
remarks. 

First,  Ethical  culture  should,  in  my  opinion,  receive  more  em- 
phasis than  it  now  does  in  elementary  schools. 

Second,  Too  much  is  included  in  the  four-years*  course  of 
colleges — I  mean  our  best  colleges.  The  bachelors'  degrees  should 
mean  rather  less  than  they  now  do.  There  should  be  more  grad- 
uate work,  and  it  should  begin  a  little  earlier. 

If  I  had  my  time  to  go  over  again,  I  would  vote  to  put  more 
science  in  the  classical  course  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten — 
in  fact,  I  would  put  science  in  every  year.^  To  get  the  necessary 
time,  I  would  omit  something — painful  as  ft  would  be  to  do  so — 
included  in  the  present  course. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  these  seventeen  questions  proposed  to  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  and  I  trust  that  the  committee  may  be  guided 
into  all  wisdom.  The  reformation  of  the  elementary  schools  is  even 
more  important,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  of  the  secondary  schools. 


L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools ^  Cleveland,  O. 

WHAT   CORRELATION    OF   STUDIES   MEANS. 

It  implies  such  use  of  studies  together  as  to  secure  an  advantage 
not  to  be  had  from  separate  consecutive  study  of  the  same  subjects. 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages  that  may  thus  be  obtained  ? 

(i)  An  unrelated  fact  cannot  exist.  To  know  it  as  its  qualities 
alone,  without  knowing  its  relations,  if  this  were  possible,  would  be 
to  know  very  little  indeed  about  it.  Its  most  immediately  impor- 
tant attributes  are  often  those  of  relation.  After  the  fact  has  been 
known  in  its  essential  qualities,  the  next  study  is  its  most  important 
relations;  /.  ^.,  those  which  it  sustains  by  virtue  of  its  qualities,  or 
those  humanistic  relations  it  bears. 

Now,  it  is  impossible,  frequently,  to  find  the  appropriate  fact  with 
which  to  relate  the  one  just  learned,  in  its  own  field,  and  there 
will  never  be  another  time  when  the  tendency  of  this  fact  to  relate 
itself  properly  and  permanently  to  this  germane  fact  will  be  so 
strong  in  the  mind  of  the  •  learner  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  going 
outside  the  prescribed  limits  of  a  particular  subject,  and  correlating 
the  two  subjects,  in  order  to  establish  this  important  and  necessary 
relationship  at  the  most  favorable  moment.  Some  other  time  will 
not  do  so  well. 

The  teacher  can  in  a  large  measure  foresee  this  kindred  and 
appropriate  relationship  ;  therefore  it  is  possible  to  prepare  to  cor- 
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relate  subjects.  Indeed,  some  subjects  by  their  very  nature  suggest 
correlation. 

For  instance,  literature  treats  of  a  class  of  ideas  that  are  inter- 
nal, difficult  to  define  or  describe,  but  easy  to  recognize  in  expe- 
rience when  the  proper  suggestions  are  made.  A  poetical  study 
of  nature—/.  ^.,  a  study  of  nature  as  related  to  human  life — assists  in 
suggesting  these  spiritual  ideas,  hopes,  ideals,  etc.;  hence  the  poeti- 
cal view  of  nature  is  the  natural  correlate  of  literature. 

In  the  same  way  the  scientific  study  of  nature  will  be  found  to  be 
the  natural  correlate  of  the  study  of  individual  life. 

There  are  numerous  other  lines  of  correlation  in  which  eflFective- 
ness  in  instruction  is  secured  through  correlation  of  studies. 

(2)  Since  the  ideas  are  seen  more  quickly  and  intensely  by  the 
relations  of  likeness  and  contrast  made  possible  through  this  cor- 
relation, the  memory  is  made  more  permanent  with  less  repetition. 

(3)  The  habit  of  searching  for  valuable  relations  is  established, 
broader  sympathies  in  study  are  developed,  and  the  power  of 
rational  apperception  is  greatly  increased. 

4^  Non-essentials  are  effectively  eliminated. 

'5)  There  is  a  generally  liberalizing  effect  on  character — an  im- 
pression of  general  unity  of  things,  even  under  diverse  appearances, 
that  is  of  great  value. 

(6)  It  develops  manliness,  tolerance,  respect  for  candid  opinion, 
and  a  contempt  for  pretense,  depending  on  what  ideas  he  now 
possesses  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  new  study. 

1 .  The  elementary  course  of  study  should  be  eight  and  the  second- 
ary four,  as  now. 

2.  This  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  pedagogical  value. 
Each  subject  (or  at  least  each  group  of  subjects)  has  by  its  nature 
the  capability  of  producing,  through  its  mastery,  a  distinctive  educa- 
tional effect  in  the  learner. 

The  following  analysis  will  make  this  clear  :  The  effect  of  learn- 
ing a  thing  or  of  taking  a  course  of  training,  so  far  as  the  mind's 
condition  is  changed  by  such  learning  or  training,  is  manifested  in 
some  of  the  following  respects  : 

(i)  The  spiritual  development  resulting  from  spiritual  sustenance 
or  nutrition,  such  as  is  given  by  social,  moral,  aesthetic,  humanita- 
rian, or  religious  ideas. 

(2)  The  spiritual  development  resulting  from  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  powers  in  accordance  with  laws  of  spiritual  life  and  growth. 

(3)  A  changed  condition  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  ele- 
mentary ideas  which  may  later  be  used  by  the  mind  for  combination 
into  more  valuable  or  usable  ideas. 

(4)  A  changed  condition  sq  that  one  has  more  tools  in  the  form  of 
ideas  that  may  act  afterward  as  interpreting  ideas  (or  apperceiving 
ideas). 

(5)  A  new  set  of  ideals — ideals  of  life,  conduct,  achievement,  etc. 

(6)  A  new  condition  as  to  habits — intellectual,  emotional,  and 
practical  (or  volitional). 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  these  subjects,  or  groups  of  subjects,  differ 
in  their  adaptations  to  produce  these  effects,  some  possessing  a 
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higher  adaptation  to  produce  one  or  more  of  these  effects,  and 
ethers  possessing  a  special  adaptation  to  produce  still  different  ones. 

To  illustrate,  penmanship  gives  a  new  tool — a  conventional  means 
of  communication  between  human  beings,  rather  than  ideas  that 
are  spiritually  nutritious  ;  while  literature,  properly  mastered,  gives 
ideas  and  truths  so  touched  with  human  emotions,  and  so  related 
to  human  interests,  as  to  be  of  real  value  as  nutrition  for  a  human 
spirit,  and  to  be  of  real  use  in  the  formation  of  ideals  of  living,  so 
necessary  in  the  right  education  of  the  young. 

So  history  studies  the  deeds  of  men  in  such  way  as  to  illumine 
life  and  living  ;  while  spelling  merely  makes  communication  possible 
in  a  certain  way. 

All  these  subjects  may  in  a  way  be  necessary,  but  they  serve 
distinctly  different  pedagogical  ends.  It  would  take  a  very  close 
analysis  to  distinguish  all  these  differences  ;  and  even  then  the 
whole  truth  would  not  manifest  itself,  because  these  subjects  are 
so  interrelated  that  the  best  effects  of  two  widely  differing  groups 
require  perfection  in  the  learning  of  both  groups. 

Certain  slight  correlations  should  be  effected  among  all  the 
studies,  much  closer  ones  by  groups,  and  most  close  between  cer- 
tain allied  subjects  in  the  same  group. 

3.  Many  subjects  enumerated  in  No.  3  should  be  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools.  At  least  one  language  other  than  the  mother 
tongue  seems  desirable  for  strong  pupils. 

4.  There  should  be  so  much  attention  to  logical  sequence  of 
topics  as  the  child  is  able  to  bear  with  his  particular  stage  of  apper- 
ceiving  power. 

But  this  should  always  be  controlled  by  this  same  power  to 
apperceive.  This  power  to  appreciate  is  composed  of  two  elements : 
(i)  subjective  condition  of  child,  by  reason  of  his  development — 
strength,  etc.  ;  (2)  objective  condition,  as  to  the  ideas  which  he 
possesses,  which  may  become  apperceiving  ideas  for  the  subjects 
to  be  studied. 

(i)  is  somewhat  involved,  more  or  less,  with  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  children,  and  somewhat  jn  the  law  which  controls 
race  development ;  but  (2)  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  what  have 
been  the  studies  pursued,  etc. 

5.  All  are  more  or  less  involved.  A  fuller  answer  to  this  is 
found  in  introduction  above. 

6.  It  is  better  to  correlate  by  groups. 

14.  There  should  be  no  difference  of  treatment  not  authorized 
by  difference  of  capability  or  apperceiving  power  in  pupils. 

16.  The  points  of  specialization  of  work  by  teachers  should 
be  mainly  determined  by  the  point  of  development  of  character 
in  -the  pupils  to  that  degree  in  which  they  no  longer  require  the 
complete,  consistent,  concrete  example  of  conduct  furnished  by  the 
one  teacher,  but  can  take  advantage  of  the  fragmentary  sugges- 
tions of  character  and  conduct  furnished  by  many  teachers  in  their 
study  and  continuous  contact,  and  should  be  determined  only 
slightly  by  stages  in  logical  development  of  subjects. 

17.  The  leading  principle  on  which  promotion  of  pupils   from 
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grade  to  grade  should  be  made  is  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  do 
the  work  of  the  next  grade  more  advantageously  than  to  continue 
repeating  the  work  of  the  grade  just  completed  or  which  is  just 
being  done. 

This  determination  should  be  by  the  superintendent,  who  should 
use  all  the  knowledge  the  teacher  in  charge  possesses,  and  supple- 
ment this  by  some  appropriate  additional  test. 

L.  R.  Klemm,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  A  bifurcation  might  take  place  in  the  elementary  course  after 
the  sixth  year,  so  as  to  afford  all  who  intend  to  enter  a  secondary 
school  opportunities  for  beginning  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
and  mathematics.  The  other  pupils,  and  probably  the  majority, 
could  continue  their  elementary  course  until  it  is  completed  as  here- 
tofore. This  plan  recommends  itself  for  two  reasons  :  (i)  It  does 
not  hold  back  talented  pupils,  and  (2)  it  improves  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Yes,  but  a  detailed  answer  would  lead  to  the  writing  of  an 
essay,  which  would  be  entirely  de  trop  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Harris  has  discussed  the  value  of  these  studies  in  several  papers 
before  the  National  Educational  Association.  I  only  add  here,  that 
the  first  group  would  be  immensely  benefited  by  the  introduction  of 
a  foreign  language,  for  the  mother  tongue  is  never  learned  well 
unless  opportunity  for  comparison  with  another  language  is  ofifered. 

3.  Yej>,  all  these  subjects  might  be  profitably  taught  if  restricted 
to  the  elements  or  rudiments.  Physical  culture  is  acquired  by 
exercise,  and  a  great  deal  more  should  be  done  in  this  direction, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  promoting  health  and 
gracefulness  of  movement.  Physics  and  physiology,  as  well  as 
Latin  for  a  modern  language),  should  be  branches  assigned  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years,  and  taught  only  to  those  who  intend  to 
enter  the  secondary  school.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaninj;^  that  no  allusion  to  physical  phenomena,  physiological 
function*;,  or  references  to  philological  comparison  in  the  study  of 
the  mother  tongue,  should  be  excluded  from  the  regular  eight-years* 
elementary  course. 

4.  That  the  sequence  of  topics  should  be  naturgemdss,  as  well  as 
culfurgemdss,  is  an  axiom  which  needs  no  demonstration ;  but  with 
reference  to  the  evolutionary  steps  manifested  by  the  race,  I  should 
say  that  the  chil(Vs  race,  or  nation,  is  of  supreme  importance.  The 
term  '*  human  race  "  is  too  comprehensive  (embracing  as  it  does 
the  savages)  to  consider  it. 

5.  All  three  purposes  are  equally  important. 

6.  If  the  studies  of  each  group  mentioned  under  2  are  properly 
correlated,  the  further  correlation  of  the  groups  to  each  other  will 
result  naturally.  Mere  allusions,  made  as  chance  offers,  will  suffice. 
It  is  at  this  stage,  as  it  is  with  the  student  at  a  university,  he  will 
instinctively  feel,  and  soon  consciously  know,  the  near  or  remote 
relationship  of  all  knowledge. 

7.  Relation  might  be  established  in  a  practical  way  by  borrowing 
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material  from  one  study  to  aid  another,  as,  for  instance,  arithmetic 
from  geography,  history,  and  drawing,  by  reckoning  with  actual 
facts,  and  not  with  abstract  numbers  only  (or  with  situations  in 
which  the  price  of  a  cow  is  found  to  be  sixty  cents,  and  that  of  a  beef- 
steak sixty-nine  dollars).  The  same  relation  may  be  established 
between  arithmetic  and  geometry  through  the  medium  of  mensura- 
tion, or  between  natural  history  and  physiology,  or  between  history 
and  language.  Any  class  teacher  who  is  well  versed  in  the  subjects 
he  teaches  will  establish  relations,  where  the  specialist  who  teaches 
only  one  or  two  branches  can  see  none. 

8.  As  stated  before,  this  correlation  need  not  necessarily  be 
planned,  it  will  naturally  result  from  the  teacher's  tact  and  fore- 
thought. 

9  That  depends  upon  the  climate,  location,  and  local  circum- 
stances. Ordinarily  five  or  six  recitation  periods  at  forty  to  forty- 
five  minutes  per  day,  five  times  a  week  for  forty  weeks  a  year, 
seems  ample.  In  the  primary  grades  the  periods  may  be  shorter, 
say  thirty  minutes  each. 

10.  In  a  rudimentary  way  every  branch  of  study  should  be  treated 
at  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  child 
who  learns  that  eating  unripe  fruit  is  dangerous  to  the  health,  or 
that  the  heart  beats  and  pumps  blood,  is  learning  physiology.  A 
child  who  gets  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  heat  rises,  and  that  it 
is  warmer  near  the  ceiling  than  near  the  floor,  studies  physics.  But 
the  regular  study  should  begin  in 
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IT.  It  is  preferable  to  make  the  programmes  for  groups  and  not 
for  single  studies  ;  this  enables  the  teacher  to  make  changes  without 
disturbing  the  course.     An  elastic  programme  is  needed. 

12.  The  language  group  should  have  one  period  a  day,  mathe- 
matics four  times  a  week,  geography  and  history  four  times  a  week, 
natural  history  and  science  twice  a  week  ;  penmanship,  drawing,  and 
music,  as  well  as  manual  training,  should  share  the  fourth  period  of 
each  day.  This  leaves  the  fifth  period  for  physical  exercises,  and 
special  lessons  for  the  new  studies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

13.  An  answer  to  this  would  necessitate  much  detail  work  ; 
much  depends  upon  local  conditions,  especially  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher. 

14.  Only  for  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  who 
intend  to  enter  the  secondary  school  should  the  methods  applied 
and  the  matter  to  be  learned  be  different  from  the  simple  elemen- 
tary course. 
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15.  Not  very  well.  A  good  teacher  would  not  need  it,  and  a  bad 
teacher  would  not  profit  by  it. 

16.  I  should  be  guided  by  experience,  which  tells  me  that  the 
bifurcation  may  take  place  profitably  after  the  sixth  year  of  the 
elementary  course. 

17.  The  teachers  and  the  principal  of  the  school  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  proper  persons  to  grade  the  pupils.  But 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  promotion  determined  by 

(i)  The  teacher  who  has  the  pupils. 

(2)  The  teacher  who  is  to  get  them. 

(3)  The  principal  as  the  presiding  judge. 

In  cases  of  disagreement,  the  assistant  superintendent  is  to 
decide.  An  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  superintendent  is 
admissible. 

F.  M.  yicyi\5KK\y  Principal  of  the  Franklin  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  (a)  under  question  5,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
points  as  follows  : 

(1)  A  close  correlation  of  studies  will  furnish  a  motive  in  pupils' 
minds  for  taking  up  new  topics.  A  real  motive^  instead  of  the 
ordinary  state  of  indifference^  gives  assurance  of  greater  mental 
activity,  better  apperception,  etc. 

(2)  It  will  save  much  time  by  making  long  explanations  unneces- 
sary ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  reading  introduces  "  Paul  Revere*s 
Ride,"  after  the  history  has  handled  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

(3)  ^y  ruling  out  irrelevant  ideas  it  leads  to  the  omission  of  non- 
essentials, for  the  irrelevant  notions  are  the  non-essentials  ;  for 
example,  brokerage,  cube  root,  first  three  French  and  Indian  wars,  eta 

(4)  It  furnishes  abundant  opportunity  for  ifui dental  reviews,  which 
are  by  far  the  best  kind  of  reviews.  Ordinarily  the  mind  is  at  no 
tension  during  reviews,  the  memory,  and  not  the  judgment,  being 
appealed  to.  But  proper  correlation  furnishes  occasions  continually 
for  making  use  of  what  has  already  been  learned,  thus  giving  a 
motive  to  the  child  for  reviews.  Also,  the  old  points  are  usually 
reviewed  from  a  somewhat  new  standpoint  when  recalled  by  other 
studies ;  thus  not  only  the  interest,  but  also  the  thoroughness  of 
the  knowledge,  is  increased. 

Almox  G.  Merwin,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  74, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  If  the  purpose  of  elementary  schools  is  to  do  the  most  that 
can  be  done  for  the  pupil  who  does  not  go  to  college — that  is,  for 
the  vast  majority — I  think  it  better  to  make  the  course,  as  it  is 
now,  eight  years  and  four  years ;  otherwise  the  pupil  will  leave  the 
elementary  school  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  not  enter  the  high 
school  at  all. 

2.  The  study  of  language  as  a  means  of  expression  better  pre- 
pares a  pupil  to  infVuenct  olYvei^  \  vVv^  ^Xw^-^  oV  \axi?e3aj5£<t  Cor  its 
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content  gives  ability  in  knowing  the  thought  of  other  minds ;  the 
study  of  language  for  itself,  its  origin,  its  mechanics,  has  little  value, 
unless  combined  with  its  study  for  thought  and  expression.  When 
language  is  studied  for  the  thought,  it  cultivates  the  judgment, 
because  it  is  never  exact — except  mathematical  language — always 
approximate.  The  very  words,  **  large,"  "  small ;  "  "  near,"  "  far ; " 
**  many,"  **  few  ;  "  "  good,  "  **  bad  " — tell  us  this.  In  consequence 
of  this  uncertainty  the  mind  is  obliged  to  judge  upon  probabilities. 
Judging  upon  probabilities  is  what  we  are  doing  nearly  all  of  the 
time  in  practical  life.  This  study  of  the  content  of  language  I 
believe  to  be  of  the  very  highest  practical  and  pedagogical  value. 

No  one  doubts  the  value  of  language  as  a  means  of  expression. 
Concise  and  clear  expression  reacts  upon  the  speaker's  mind,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  effort  at  clear  expresBioii  brings  the  thought 
into  stronger  relief  in  order  to  clear  mental  vision,  which  alone 
makes  clear  expression  possible.  Great  fluency  does,  indeed,  fre- 
quently exist  with  very  little  thought  ;  language  becomes  the  rattle 
of  lumbering  emptiness,  not  the  hum  of  conscious  thought. 

Mathematics  is  that  form  of  language  which  deals  with  measured 
or  measurable  existences.  Verbal  language  approximates  only  ; 
mathematical  language  is  exact  or  more  nearly  exact.  If  mathe- 
matics has  any  special  value,  it  lies  in  this,  that  it  trains  the  mind  to 
exactness,  and  further,  that  it  gives  the  mind  the  power  to  abstract 
and  compare  relations,  or  elements,  common  to  many  different 
things.  Its  duty  is  to  measure  relations.  In  verbal  language  we 
say,  A  is  heavier  than  B  ;  in  mathematical  language  we  say.  If  A  is 
I  in  weight,  jff  is  3  in  the  same  attribute. 

That  language  is  indispensable  to  thought,  speaking  generally, 
we  must  believe  ;  yet  much  of  the  best  thinking  is  done  without 
language.  The  inventor  thinks  in  terms  of  the  parts  of  his  imagi- 
nary machine,  and  it  requires  an  expert  to  put  the  machine  into 
verbal  language. 

This  brings  out  a  pedagogical  value  as  well,  I  suspect,  as  a  chief 
practical  value  of  language.  It  is  a  record  by  which  a  thought 
once  in  the  mind  is  caught  and  recorded  or  labeled  for  further 
observation  when  the  mind  has  leisure.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
but  for  the  discovery  or  invention  of  language  the  human  race 
could  never  have  emerged  from  brutehood. 

Geography  answers  that  natural  or  inherited  demand  of  the  mind, 
Where  ?  Its  special  value — pedagogical  value — is  that  it  cultivates 
the  imagination.  We  know  from  observation  but  little  of  the  world. 
We  see  a  little,  and  by  use  of  the  imagination  construct  the  rest. 

History  leans  somewhat  upon  geography  ;  indeed,  history  has 
been  made  possible  by  geographical  conditions.  It  exhibits  men 
in  the  trend  of  events  ;  it  forces  upon  the  mind  important  generali- 
zations, and  habituates  it  to  the  recognition  of  law  in  all  human 
affairs.  Under  right  mental  conditions  it  leads  to  the  highest  gen- 
eralizations. Too  often  in  elementary  schools  it  is  a  mere  patch- 
work of  events. 

Natural  sciences,  as  studied  in  elementary  schools,  do  very  little 
pedagogically  for  the  mind. 
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These  studies  may  or  may  not  cultivate  habits  of  observation. 
Science  involves  generalizations  that  belong  to  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment later  than  the  primary  schools.  Minute  and  prolonged  ob- 
servation, unless  accompanied  by  high  powers  of  generalization, 
tends  to  narrow  the  mind.  Wide  generalizations  are  usually  sug- 
gested by  a  few  facts  ;  a  theory  is  formed,  then  comes  verification  of 
the  theory  by  a  multitude  of  observations.  This  is  the  work  of 
well-developed  minds.  The  facts  of  natural  science,  like  other 
facts,  are  of  more  or  less  value  to  children.  I  apprehend  that  their 
pedagogical  value  to  children  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  value 
of  many  other  facts  common  to  every-day  life. 

Drawing  creates  habits  of  close  attention  and  care.  Its  general 
pedagogical  effect  upon  the  mind  is  good.  Its  value  in  enabling 
children  to  see  things  as  they  are  is,  I  think,  much  overestimated. 
Drawing  is  the  representation  of  appearances,  not  of  things  as  they 
are.  It  is  the  work  of  time  to  make  a  child  ignore  the  real  form 
and  draw  the  appearance  as  projected  on  a  plane  surface.  I  can 
conceive  that  in  many  cases  drawing  may  retard,  rather  than  aid, 
real  investigation.  We  record  things  by  drawing,  not  discover 
them.  As  a  record  and  as  a  form  of  language,  drawing  is  of  the 
very  highest  utility.  In  accuracy  of  expression,  drawing  is  also 
superior  to  verbal  language. 

3.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  a  six-year  course,  I  say  em- 
phatically no.  In  an  eight-year  course  no  language  but  English, 
but  English  more  thoroughly. 

Educators  seem  to  deny,  by  their  acts,  that  the  school  is  for  a 
special  purpose.  They  assume  that,  whatever  the  child  is  to  be,  he 
is  to  be  made  in  school.  They  ignore  the  Church,  the  home,  and 
that  all-important  education  that  comes  from  the  child's  association 
among  his  fellows,  and  his  experience  in  the  outside  world.  I 
believe  it  most  fortunate  for  humanity  that  there  are  phases  of 
education  that  the  schools  cannot  control. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  the  school  tends  to  prevent  a  spontaneous 
activity.  This  is  a  necessity.  The  school  is  directed  activity. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  forget  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  we  are  to  secure 
directed  spontaneity.  At  best,  this  can  be  but  imperfectly  done. 
There  are  the  studies  blocked  out,  and  there  is  the  time.  Each  one 
of  fifty  in  a  class  must  get  practically  the  same  quantity,  the  same 
quality,  and  in  the  same  time.  A  future  examination  demands  a 
memoriter  drill,  which  leaves  little  time  for  mental  activity  in  other 
directions.  This  memoriter  drill  tends  to  repress  spontaneity.  In- 
cidents may,  to  some  small  dej:rree,  excite  spontaneous  activity. 
Besides,  it  is  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  a  school  to  direct 
activity.  The  problem  is  to  direct  spontaneous  activity.  This 
problem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Incidental  instruction  or  leam- 
inof  cannot  take  the  place  of  specific  instruction.  If  it  could,  schools 
would  be  unnecessary. 

Therefore,  amon.ii^  all  the  things  it  is  well  for  a  child  to  know,  we 
must  select  a  few,  the  most  important.  To  place  too  much  in  a 
conrst  of  study  is  like  Irym^  lo  lTa\T\  the  muscles  of  a  ten-year-old 
boy  to  lift  as  much  as  a  rrvau — ^\\i^\.  a.^^\.\\v^^>\^'sX^&\\xi^^^^\R. 
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4.  Undoubtedly  by  the  child's  power  to  apperceive  new  ideas, 
which,  I  take  it,  means  his  power  to  understand  things.  The  child 
must  be  approached  on  the  side  of  his  experience.  One  child 
knows  mountains  and  plains  ;  another,  rivers  and  lakes ;  a  third, 
cities  and  towns. 

No  child  in  school  can  receive  the  new  unless  there  is  in  his  mind 
a  structure  of  knowledge  to  which  he  can  attach  it — into  which  he 
can  build  his  new  ideas,  a  category  under  which  the  new  will  fall. 
This  structure,  or  this  category,  is  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
new,  while  the  new  is  labeled  as  this  or  that  by  the  structure  into 
which  it  is  built,  or  the  category  under  which  it  falls.  It  is  probable 
that  every  mind  sees  a  new  subject  from  a  standpoint  a  little  differ- 
ent from  that  of  every  other  mind.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that 
no  two  minds  have  just  the  same  experience.  It  also  suggests  the 
mherent  difficulty  to  be  met  in  our  schools.  We  are  obliged  to 
start  a  thousand  children  in  just  the  same  way,  regardless  of  their 
differing  experiences. 

1  should  not  consider  for  one  moment  '*  the  evolutionary  steps 
manifested  by  the  race  " — by  any  race. 

Man  may  have  existed  a  million  years,  more  or  less.  What  we 
know  of  the  race,  at  the  most,  is  the  history  of  a  few  thousand 
years — too  short  a  period  to  determine  man's  character  during  the 
process  of  evolution.  In  truth,  what  we  really  know  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  prehistoric  man  is  practically  zero.  What  some  pretend  to 
know  is  really  a  result  of  reasoning  backward,  assuming  as  a 
premise  the  very  point  to  be  proved,  and  this  is  the  way  it  is  done  : 
The  child  is  developed  thus  before  our  eyes,  therefore  the  race 
must  have  been  developed  thus  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  individual  development  is  a  type  of  race  de- 
velopment ;  then  we  reason  backward  to  determine  how  the  race  was 
developed — a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  reasoning.  But,  even  ad- 
mitting the  assumption,  the  whole  matter  is  too  vague  and  too  in- 
volved to  make  such  possible  process  of  evolution  a  practical  guide. 
If  the  every-day  observation  of  the  processes  of  education,  and  the 
study  of  the  child  every  day  with  us,  do  not  help  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  educational  principles,  I  think  it  will  be  quite  in  vain  to  seek 
those  principles  in  the  study  of  prehistoric  man.  It  is  true,  we 
know  there  were  cave-dwellers  somewhere  in  the  past,  who  with 
clubs  fought  wild  beasts,  broke  their  bones,  and  sucked  out  the 
marrow ;  we  also  know  there  are  now  savages  that  take  scalps, 
hunt  heads,  roast  and  eat  their  enemies,  and  live  in  caves  or  under 
bent  trees.  U  we  are  to  follow  the  development  of  the  race,  these 
conditions  are  very  suggestive.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  we 
had  better  study  for  the  principles  of  education  among  things 
around  us,  instead  of  trying  to  find  them  in  the  Trenton  gravels,  or 
among  the  cave-dwellers,  or  lake-dwellers  of  southern  Europe. 

As  to  the  studies  that  should  be  taught  in  school,  I  am  unalterably 
fixed  in  the  opinion  that  those  studies  should  be  placed  before  the 
child  that  will  be  of  most  value  to  him  in  a  later  probable  environ- 
ment. Such  studies  will  give  him  the  best  discipline,  for  they  will 
habituate  him,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  to  that  line  of 
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activity  which  meets  the  demands,  the  necessities,  of  his  coming 
life. 

5.  I  should  in  a  measure  say  no  to  (a),  (^),  and  (c).  There  must 
be  some  duplication,  just  as  there  must  be  duplication  in  splicing  a 
rope  Indeed,  apperception  is  little  else  than  a  splicing,  a  correla- 
tion, an  interaction,  a  unifying  of  the  old  and  the  new.  I  think  the 
point  is  deeper  than  correlation,  it  is  really  a  question  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  knowledge.  It  is  finding  some  common  characteristics  of 
knowledge,  so  that  all  knowing  may  be  made  one.  Correlation  is 
the  process  toward  unification,  a  process  seldom  adopted  by  de- 
veloped minds,  probably  the  highest  process  of  which  the  intellect 
is  capable.  By  this  correlation  and  perception  of  common  pro()erties 
or  factors  have  been  made  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  discoveries  that 
have  created  science  and  extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  But 
it  is  a  late  process,  and  should  be  used  with  great  care  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  I  do  not  see  how  correlation  will  eliminate  non- 
essentials. 

1 1.  Time  should  be  assigned  for  each  subject,  this  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  contrary  opinion  has  been  in  part  responsible 
for  overloading  our  courses  of  study  for  elementary  schools.  It  has 
seemed  to  be  assumed  that  by  using  the  term  "  mathematics  "  to 
include  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  the  study  of  these  sub- 
jects has  been  simplified — a  most  fallacious  assumption.  I  wish  to 
express  the  opinion  with  more  force  than  I  can  express  it,  that  every 
subject"  and  every  material  point  in  every  subject  taught  must  at 
some  time  be  made  a  specialty  in  elementary  schools.  No  correla- 
tion can  take  the  place  of  special  work.  It  appears  to  me  a  mad 
fallacy  that  the  implements  of  learning,  reading,  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, in  short,  expression^  are  mere  incident,  to  be  learned  inciden- 
tally in  the  study  of  nature.  I  concede  that,  having  gained  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  implements,  there  comes  a  large  increase  of  skill 
in  their  use.  Must  a  man  never  learn  to  load  a  gun  until  he  sees 
the  game  ?  or  shall  he  never  study  an  engine  until  he  is  to  drive  an 
express  train  ? 

Besides,  the  implements  of  knowledge  are  as  real,  as  much 
subjects  of  thought,  as  nature  itself  ;  indeed,  in  any  wide  view  the 
implements  of  knowledge  are  a  part  of  nature,  as  man  is  a  part  of 
nature.  Words,  numbers,  pictures,  actions,  are  as  real  things  as  trees, 
flowers,  or  rocks  ;  and  as  such  they  are  subjects  of  special  study. 
To  my  mind,  the  very  purpose,  end,  and  aim  of  the  school  is  to  do 
special  work  in  preparation  of  the  individual  for  probable  condi- 
tions he  is  to  meet  in  future  life  ;  hence  education  in  school, 
especially  in  an  elementary  school,  must  deal  largely  with  the  tools 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  with  the  knowledge  to  gain  which  these 
tools  are  used.  Therefore,  I  conclude,  there  is  no  gain  in  calling 
geoji^raphy,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  physics,  and  physiology 
*'  nature  studies  "  or  "  elementary  science,"  or  in  correlating  them 
as  such  ;  the  mind  will  not  be  so  cheated  into  knowledge.  I  must 
believe  that  mere  theorists,  men  who  have  never  tried  their  own 
theories,  who  have  quite  ialse  views  of  the  purpose  of  a  school,  are 
the  men  who  have  instigated  t\v\s  most.  mvs»0cC\^No>3.'s»  lo\\>j . 
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13.  This  means  the  basis  of  a  course  of  study.  Whatever  we 
may  determine  will  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  will  be  changed 
with  changing  conditions.  The  probability  is  that  no  one  really 
knows  what  are  the  topics  that  it  would  be  best  to  introduce  into 
our  schools.  I  may  say,  give  time  to  do  well  what  is  undertaken. 
Take  those  topics  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  pupil  in  later  life. 
Never  study  anything  for  its  disciplinary  effects  only.  Discipline, 
like  character,  is  lost  by  seeking.  Study  thoroughly  what  will  be 
most  useful,  and  that  study  will  inevitably  give  the  best  discipline. 

14.  I  think  it  wise  to  make  some  difference,  especially  in  the 
studies  of  those  who  expect  to  take  a  course  in  college  or  in  some 
technical  school.  Some  of  the  more  intricate  facts  of  elementary 
studies  may  be  omitted.  These  problems  of  the  elementary  school 
will  be  mastered  with  little  time  and  effort  in  the  high  school. 
With  such  pupils  a  saving  of  time  might  be  made  by  waiting  until 
the  mind  has  grown.  With  many  subjects  special  effort  must  be 
made,  for  practical  reasons,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children 
who  leave  school  early  what  they  would  easily  grasp  if  we  could 
wait  for  them. 

17.  I  know  no  other  principle  than  that  the  work  of  the  grade 
shall  be  fairly  completed.  There  may  be  some  exceptions  to  a  rule 
based  upon  this  principle.  It  may  happen  from  some  peculiarity 
that  the  child  fails  in  one  study ;  in  this  case  he  should  not  be 
detained,  but  sent  forward  to  get  what  he  can.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  promotion  will  awaken  in  a  lazy  or  discouraged  child 
renewed  activity ;  then  promotion  should  be  tried.  Sometimes 
promotion  acts  like  a  change  of  diet,  creating  a  new  appetite  for 
work  or  knowledge ;  then  try  it.  Capable  children  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  their  work  in  less  time  and  be  promoted 
accordingly. 

In  clear  cases,  which  should  include  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  class,  the  teacher  should  make  the  determination.  Where  there 
is  doubt,  an  oral  or  written  examination  by  the  principal,  together 
with  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  should  determine. 

William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

I.  This  question  involves  some  very  important  considerations,  and 
should  be  answered  with  care.  It  is  well  known  that  but  a  small 
percentage*  of  the  pupils  who  finish  the  grammar-school  (or  elemen- 
tary) course  of  study  go  on  to  the  hi^h-school  (or  secondary) 
course.  If  the  elementary  course  nominally  ended  two  years  earlier, 
it  is  apparently  certain  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  now 
manage  to  complete  the  eight  or  nine  years'  course  would  end  their 
school -days  with  the  completion  of  the  elementary  course  at  the  end 
of  the  six  years,  thereby  losing  two  valuable  years  of  important 
school  work.  Such  a  result  would  prove  inevitably  a  serious  loss  to 
the  country. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  much  valuable  time  may  be  gained  by 
beginning  the  high  school  (or  Fecondary)  work  earlier.  There  are 
two  sides  to  this  question.     If  this  secondary  work  is  introduced 
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too  early,  it  must  be  with  great  loss  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in 
the  elementary  studies,  which  are  quite  as  important  as  the  studies 
thus  introduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  to  be  desirable, 
as  doubtless  it  may  be,  to  introduce  elementary  algebra,  geometry, 
and  more  nature  study  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  course, 
it  surely  is  not  necessary  to  transfer  the  pupils  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  grammar-school  work  to  the  different  conditions  of  the 
high  school  in  order  to  accomplish  this  simple  purpose.  These 
studies  can  easily  be  correlated  with  arithmetic  and  nature  study 
already  in  the  elementary  curriculum,  while  the  groundwork  in  the 
entire  course  of  elementary  studies  is  being  done  with  that  thorough- 
ness and  care  which  are  so  important  to  prepare  the  youthful  minds 
for  closer  study  and  more  self-reliant  work  in  the  higher  grade. 

Another  point  presents  itself  just  here.  The  question  assumes 
that  the  **  elementary  '*  course  is  **  at  present  *'  eight  years.  This  is 
true  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In  other  sections,  where  the 
schools  are  equally  good  and  results  attained  equally  satisfactory, 
the  course  is  nine  years. 

I  apprehend  that  the  difference  is  mainly  this  :  Where  the 
course  is  laid  down  for  nine  years,  many  pupils  will  be  promoted 
more  rapidly,  and  so  will  complete  the  course  in  eight,  seven,  six, 
and  possibly,  in  rare  instances,  in  ?iwt  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  course  is  laid  down  for  eight  years,  some,  perhaps  many, 
dull  pupils  will  be  unable  to  keep  pace,  and  hence,  not  being  "  pro- 
moted," will  drop  back  and  take  nine  years.  For  myself,  judging 
from  a  large  experience  and  a  wide  observation  at  the  East  and  at 
the  West,  I  incline  to  the  nine-years'  course  rather  than  the  eight- 
years'.  But  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  teachers  to  push 
the  bright  ones  along  faster.  It  is  better  to  promote  quick  pupils 
faster  than  is  laid  down,  than  to  drop  back  the  dull  ones  for  a 
longer  course. 

By  reference  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Huling,  of  Cambridge,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  prefers  nine  years  for  the  elementary  and  four  for  the 
secondary  course. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  writes  me  :  "I  incline  to  an  elementary  course  of  nine 
years.  While  theoretically  there  should  be  no  break  between  the 
grammar  and  the  high,  still,  under  Massachusetts  conditions,  there 
is  such  a  break;  that  is,  large  numbers  of  pupils  incline  to  close 
their  public-school  course  at  the  end  of  the  grammar-school  course, 
and  this  is  a  pretty  strong  argument  for  keeping  that  course  a  pro- 
longed one,  as  at  present.  I  believe  it  feasible  to  shorten  this 
course  for  the  brighter  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the  high  school 
earlier,  as  is  done  in  the  city  of  Cambridge.  1  believe,  further,  that 
it  is  possible,  through  the  so-called  *  enrichment*  of  the  grammar- 
school  course,  to  make  the  secondary  course  dip  down  into  the 
grammar  school  in  such  a  way  as  practically  to  extend  its  length." 

2.   Doubtless  each   of  these  studies  has  a  distinct   pedagogical 

value      Much  may  be  said  to  show  how  each  of  them  operates  to 

unfold  and  develop  l\\e  cV\\\d's  rc\\xvd,  but  it  is  evidently  too  early 

yet  in  our  study  of  chM-v\Vmd  to  ^^\^\v  ^.tvd  xafc^'swixt.  n9\^  ^^^Mtacf 
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these  several  branches,  and  draw  the  conclusion  that  one  gives  two 
pounds  of  discipline  while  another  gives  but  one  pound,  or  that  one 
furnishes  an  expansive  power  of  two  meters,  while  the  influence  of 
the  others  is  only  to  the  extent  of  one  meter. 

Just  here,  however,  as  bearing  on  this  question  rather  than  any  of 
the  others,  I  beg  to  introduce  some  valuable  suggestions  from  one 
of  the  most  careful,  reliable,  and  successful  educators  of  New  Eng- 
land.    He  says  : 

**  It  seems  to  me  there  are  six  lines  of  work  that  grow  out  of  the 
child's  twofold  environment  of  nature  and  man.  Each  line  has  its 
own  logical  development  from  natural  approaches.  These  six  are 
in  many  cases  closely  related  at  certain  points,  and  that  relation 
should  be  most  plainly  shown. 

**(i)  Physical  development. 

"^2)  Mathematical  exactness — numbers. 

'*  (3)  Scientific  phenomena — science. 

"(4)  Geography. 

"(5)  History. 

"(6)  Literature. 

"  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  of  these  can  be  so  absorbed  in  the 
others  as  to  disappear  from  the  programme.     Each  has  its  own  line  • 
of  development.     They  touch  each  other  at  a  great  many  points, 
and  ilium  me  each  other  at  those  points. 

"Aside  from  these  is  the  whole  matter  of  expression,  which  may  be 
taught  by  specific  drill  along  with  each  line  above,  as  the  means  of 
expression  peculiar  to  the  given  line.  It  seems  wiser  to  associate 
the  drill  in  expression  with  each  line  rather  than  to  have  an  isolated 
drill  out  of  connection.  We  find  most  of  our  failures  in  expression  due 
to  this  isolation  and  consequent  lack  of  appreciation  at  the  right  time. 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  line  come  in  the  programme  each 
day,  but  it  will  give  the  teacher  time  enough  on  each  line  to  consider 
it  thoroughly,  to  show  its  relation  to  the  other  allied  lines,  and  to 
drill  on  the  different  modes  of  expression.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  grammar  grades.  In  this  the  reading,  writing,  spelling,  lan- 
guage, drawing,  etc.,  will  come  in  their  connection,  and  receive  much 
more  drill  than  they  can  get  otherwise.  If  from  time  to  time  special 
exercises  in  any  form  are  needed,  they  can  be  taken  more  under- 
stand ingly. 

"  There  are  two  correlations  required — one  of  the  *  content '  sub- 
jects— e,  g,y  relation  of  geography  to  history,  not  trying  to  teach  one 
from  the  other  which  is  abnormal ;  the  other  of  the  expression  to 
the  subject  to  be  expressed — e.  g  ,  spelling  to  geography,  to  his- 
tory, to  literature,  etc.,  a  language  exercise  to  history,  etc.,  drawing 
to  science,  etc. 

"The  disconnected  teaching  of  the  *  content '  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially the  separation  of  the  expression  and  content  subjects,  must 
be  overcome  by  some  arrangement  whereby  the  teacher  is  to  have 
time  to  do  this  correlating." 

3.  Manual  training — at  least  so  far  as  sloyd,  sewing,  and  cook- 
ing—should be  taught  in  the  upper  grades  only  of  the  eight  or  nine 
years  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.    Physics,  to  some  extent^ 
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should  be  taught,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  Music  should 
find  a  place  in  all  the  grades,  for  reasons  too  well  known  to  be 
repeated  here.  Physiology  (including  the  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics)  should  be  taught  in  all  grades.  This  subject,  too,  has 
been  so  fully  discussed  as  to  need  no  argument  here.  Moreover,  it 
is  by  law  made  mandatory  in  nearly  all  the  States.  Latin  or  a 
modern  language  ffiay  be  taught  to  an  elective  class  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  grammar-school  course.  This  would  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  propose  to  go  on  to  the  high  school. 

9.  The  general  tendency  is  to  make  the  recitation  periods  too 
long  in  all  grades  of  elementary  schools.  In  one  of  the  best  gram- 
mar schools  in  Boston,  1  was  surprised  lately  to  find,  in  grades  from 
six  to  nine,  periods  for  a  single  recitation  from  fifty  minutes  to 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  my  judgment — and  this  opinion  is  ratified  by  some  of  the  best 
educational  minds  in  the  country — in  the  primary  grades  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  should  not  be  held  to  one  subject  for  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  and  in  the  grammar  grades  for  not  more  than  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes,  the  latter  time  applying  only  to  pupils  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  ;i^rades. 

17.  Promotion  should  not  be  determined  by  special  examinations 
or  by  a  series  of  examinations.  The  important  question  to  be 
asked  is — not  is  he  an  excellent  scholar,  but  is  he  qualified  to 
appreciate  and  profit  by  the  studies  of  the  next  grade  higher.  The 
main  point  to  be  decided  is  what  the  best  interests  of  this  individual 
pupil  demand.  Can  he  pursue  the  studies  of  the  next  grade  to 
advantage  ?  If  so,  he  should  be  advanced.  This  should  be  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  opinion  of  the  individual  teacher,  subject 
to  revision  by  the  principal,  and  the  approval  of  the  supervisor. 

Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  the 

Cook  Coujity  Normal  School,  Englewood,  111. 

1.  To  my  mind,  it  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  division 
in  time,  whether  there  should  be  eight  years  and  four  years,  or  six 
and  six  years.  The  work  should  be  organically  related  from  the 
kindergarten,  includmg  secondary  education.  In  other  words, 
there  should  be  no  break  in  the  work  ;  a  pupil  should  go  from  the 
eighth  j^rade  to  the  high  school,  and  continue  that  work  which  he 
has  already  begun. 

2.  In  a  general  answer,  I  should  say  that  no  subject  in  itself  has 
a  distinct  pedagogical  value.  The  value  of  any  subject  is  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  subjects. 

3.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  much  mixcd-up  question.  I  should 
certainly  have  manual  training  in  all  grades  of  school,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university.  I  should  also  have  physical  culture 
and  music.  Science  should  be  taught  from  the  first  grade  on 
through  all  grades.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  Latin 
should  be  taught  in  the  grammar  grades  or  not.  At  present,  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  mlioduce  Latin  until  the  work  in  our 
schools  is  more  pedagogicaV  iVvaw  wo'^. 
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4.  Sequence  of  topics  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  powers  of 
the  child.  The  development  of  the  child  should  follow  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  race,  minus  obstructions.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  last  question  in  No.  4. 

5.  All  education  is  to  develop  character,  and  character  is  intrin- 
sically ethical. 

6.  7,  8.  It  is  possible  to  unite  and  correlate  all  the  studies  of  the 
elementary  school. 

9.  The  power  of  attention  on  the  part  of  a  class  should  deter- 
mine the  length  of  a  recitation. 

10.  All  subjects  of  study  should  be  introduced  into  the  primary 
grades  and  continued  throughout  the  eight  years. 

11.  Cannot  answer  this  question,  as  experience  in  the  subject  of 
concentration  is  now  altogether  too  limited  to  make  special  divisions 
of  time. 

12  and  13.  Same  answer. 

14.  All  pupils  should  be  educated y  whether  they  stay  in  school  a 
week  or  fifteen  years.     All  pupils  should  have  the  same  subjects. 

15.  The  best  method  is  not  yet  known. 

16.  There  should  be  no  special  departmental  work  in  the  eight- 
years*  course,  and  very  little  in  the  high -school  course. 

17.  Ability  to  work.     The  teacher  should  determine. 


John  T.  Prince,  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

Boston,  Mass. 

3.  A  widely  extended  curriculum  seems  to  me  desirable  for  the 
elementary  schools,  so  as  to  cultivate  a  **  many-sided  interest "  and 
to  assist  in  a  harmonious  development  of  the  mental  powers.  But 
to  avoid  superficialness,  it  is  important  that  a  careful  selection  of 
topics  be  made  (principal  types  being  emphasized)  and  that  a  cor- 
relation of  topics  and  subjects  be  made.  This  correlation  should 
be  made  in  groups  arranged  and  taught  according  to  natural 
relations.  An  attempt  to  correlate  all  subjects  leads  to  a  forced 
and  unnatural  association  and  consequent  loss  of  mental  energy. 

7.  The  groups  of  subjects  (not  counting  music,  manual  training, 
and  physical  culture)  are  : 

1.(1)  Nature  study,  including  the  elements  of  physical  geography, 
botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  physics,  and  physiology  ;  (2)  mathe- 
matics, including  arithmetic,  inventional  geometry,  and  the  elements 
of  algebra. 

II.  (i)  Descriptive  geography;  (2)  history;  (3)  civil  govern- 
ment. 

III.  l^anguage,  including  drawing,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship, 
grammar,  elements  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  composition,  and  one 
foreign  language. 

Correlation  of  subjects  within  each  group  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  and  the  correlation  of  drawing,  reading,  and  composition 
with  all  other  subjects  should  also  be  close  and  continuous. 

Specialization  by  departmental  instruction  may  be  made 
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ing  to  the  correlated  groups,  a  special  teacher  being  given  a  group 
of  subjects  in  each  of  several  grades. 

Thus,  with  teachers  trained  for  their  profession,  there  would  be 
in  my  opinion  a  wise  treatment  of  three  subjects  of  pedagogy  now 
attracting  much  attention  ;  viz., 

Extension  of  the  curriculum,  departmental  instruction,  and  cor- 
relation of  studies. 

J.  W.  Stearns.  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

I.  To  the  schools  of  large  cities  the  question  is  unimportant,  but 
to  smaller  places  the  present  division  is  most  advantageous,  as  it 
permits  a  difference  of  management  with  pupils  above  fourteen,  who 
ought  to  be  separated  from  those  younger  in  order  to  permit  this. 

3.  Manual  training  for  the  muscular  correlation  and  support  of 
intellectual  training  in  realities  ;  music  and  art  for  emotional  refine- 
ment ;  physics,  because  high-school  science  cannot  be  mastered  as 
it  should  be  without  elementary  training  of  this  sort.  I  do  not 
believe  the  mind  mature  enough  to  profit  by  classical  training  as 
now  pursued  until  high-school  age.  A  modern  language  by  a  so- 
called  **  natural  method  *'  might  be  useful. 

17.  The  real  interests  of  the  individual  pupil.  These  must  be 
determined  by  (i)  opinion  of  teachers,  (2)  written  tests.  The  tests 
should  be  prepared  by  teachers,  and  revised  by  superintendent,  but 
can  be  satisfactory  only  when  approved  by  both. 

S.  G.  Williams,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[On  behalf  of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  and  two  teachers  in  elementary  schools.] 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first  question  we  would  recommend  that 
the  elementary  course  should  at  first  be  seven  years  and  the  high 
school  ^\^  ;  but  four  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  where  any  lan- 
guage other  than  the  vernacular  is  to  be  undertaken  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  begun  as  early  as  the  twelfth  year  of  age. 

9.  The  committee  as  a  whole  would  recommend  that  the  length 
of  recitation  periods  should  be  fifteen  minutes  for  the  first  school 
year,  twenty  minutes  for  the  second,  twenty-five  minutes  for  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  thirty  minutes  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years, 
and  forty  minutes  for  any  added  years  ;  for  the  reason  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  active  interest  in  the  young  requires  frequent  change 
of  impression,  whilst  as  age  advances  such  changes  need  be  less 
frequent. 

Personally,  I  would  say  that  I  observed  in  German  schools  that 

iht  instruction  periods  were  oi  VYv^  ^^im^t  V^xv^th  for  children  of  six 

jears  as  for  those  oi   {o\]LttetT\,  axvd  \W\.^  \.oo^  VvCcwqmn.  ^^t^^x^ibi 
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flagging  of  attention.  I  thought  this  sustained  attention  was  due 
to  the  frequent  change  in  the  nature  of  the  operations  within  the 
hour,  questioning  alternately  with  oral  instruction,  with  slate  and 
blackboard  work,  with  gymnastic  movements,  and  with  singing. 
Might  it  not  be  profitable  so  to  modify  much  of  the  work  in  ele- 
mentary schools  as  to  have  more  instruction  and  less  recitation  of 
lessons,  prepared  too  often  without  right  ideas  how  to  study  ?  In 
this  way  the  work  of  the  pupils  would  be  wholly  guided  and  inspired 
by  the  teacher  during  all  the  hours  of  school,  thus  making  unneces- 
sary the  so-called  busy  work^  which  too  often  is  mere  trifling,  habit- 
uating children  to  saunter, 

1 1 .  Time  should  be  assigned  only  for  the  groups  named  in  No.  7. 

14.  After  some  comparison  of  views,  the  committee  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  instruction  of  all  pupils  should  be  the  same,  what- 
ever their  supposed  destination. 

16.  The  question  of  specialization  of  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  was  felt  to  present  much  difficulty.  If  the  only  idea  is  to 
gain  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  in  a  given  time,  possibly  the 
highly  trained  specialist  would  be  most  effective  ;  but  if  the  shaping 
of  character  and  the  formation  of  good  habits  is  made  the  chief 
aim,  the  steady  influence  of  a  high-toned  teacher  would  seem  to  be 
very  important,  at  least  for  the  very  plastic  period  from  six  to  ten 
years  of  age. 

17.  The  committee  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
principle  on  which  promotions  should  be  made  should  be  compe- 
tency to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade  satisfactorily.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  competency  should  be  determined,  the 
favorite  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  should  be  by  examinations 
conducted  by  the  teachers  into  whose  grades  pupils  aspire  to  enter. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  however,  was  inclined  to  favor  a 
plan  outlined  in  Circular  No.  7,  189 1,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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OPINIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON    THE 
ORGANIZATION   OF   CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  following  are  the  questions  in  answer  to  which  the 
opinions  were  written : 

1.  Should  there  be  a  board  of  education,  or  a  commissioner 
with  an  advisory  council  ? 

2.  If  a  commissioner,  should  he  be  elected  by  the  people,  or 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  or  selected  in  some  other  way? 

3.  What  should  be  his  powers  and  duties? 

4.  If  a  board  of  education,  of  how  many  members  should  it 
consist  ? 

5.  Should  the  members  be  elected,  or  appointed?  From 
the  city  at  large,  or  to  represent  districts  ? 

6.  Should  the  members  be  elected  in  equal  numbers  from 
the  two  great  political  parties,  or  can  any  other  device  be  sug- 
gested to  eliminate  politics  from  school  administration? 

7.  By  what  authority  should  the  superintendent  of  schools 
be  elected  or  appointed,  and  for  what  term  ? 

8.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools? 

9.  Should  the  city  superintendent  owe  his  appointment 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  State  educational  authorities  and 
be  responsible  to  them  rather  than  to  the  local  authorities? 

10.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  authority  to  license 
teachers  ?     To  cancel  licenses  for  cause  ? 

11.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  power  to  appoint  teach- 
ers?    In  whom  the  power  to  discharge  teachers? 

12.  Supposing  teachers  appointed  to  a  school,  who  should 
have  the  power  to  assign  them  to  grades  or  classes? 

13.  Should  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  be 
introduced  in  determining  promotions  to  positions  of  greater 

responsibility  or  emolumetvX.'? 
198 
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14.  How  should  the  duties  of  superintendents  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  principals  on  the  other  in  the  supervision  of 
methods  and  of  teaching  be  defined  ? 

15.  By  whom  should  the  course  of  study  be  made? 

16.  By  whom  should  text-books  be  selected  ? 

17.  By  whom  should  promotions  be  made? 

18.  By  whom  should  disputes  between  parents  and  the 
teaching  force  be  settled  ? 

19.  By  whom  should  a  compulsory  education  law  be 
enforced  ? 
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C.  W.  Bardeen,  Editor  of  the  **  School  Bulletin;' 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

1.  I  should  prefer  a  board  of  education. 

2.  If  a  commissioner,  he  should  unquestionably  be  appointed. 

3.  I  do  not  see  in  what  respect  the  Cleveland  plan  could  be 
improved. 

4.  Not  to  exceed  seven. 

5.  Most  emphatically  appointed,  and  most,  most  emphatically 
from  the  city  at  large.     The  representative  system  is  pernicious. 

6.  There  is  no  board  so  partisan  as  a  non-partisan  board,  and  it 
has  been  a  failure  wherever  tried,  especially  in  Albany  and  Oswego. 
The  only  way  to  eliminate  politics  is  to  appoint  the  best  men, 
regardless  of  politics. 

7.  The  superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  appointment  should  be  permanent,  or  at  least  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years. 

8.  He  should  be  a  teacher  of  experience,  but  not  of  too  long 
experience,  as  that  is  apt  to  narrow.  He  should  be  a  man  of  broad 
and  recognized  common  sense,  a  man  among  men,  with  nothing  of 
the  pedagogue  about  him,  but  in  bearing  and  attire  and  manner 
able  to  meet  bankers  and  lawyers  and  other  prominent  men  as  a 
recognized  equal.  He  should  be  a  man  of  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness, seeking  a  place  because  he  wants  to  make  the  schools  better, 
and  recognizing  the  office  as  his  great  opportunity  and  life-work. 
He  should  be  a  gentleman,  able  to  control  without  austerity  or 
harshness,  with  genuine  native  sympathy  for  both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. There  are  many  other  qualifications,  but  if  they  were  all  enu- 
merated his  wings  would  sprout  and  he  would  fly.  These  are  the 
most  essential. 

9.  I  question  whether  the  State  educational  authorities  can  judge 
of  the  needs  of  a  locality  so  well  as  the  local  authorities.  I  should 
prefer  appointment  of  the  superintendent  by  a  board  of  education 
appointed  by  the  mayor. 

10.  The  authority  to  license  and  to  appoint  teachers  should  never 
be  vested  in  the  same  person.  The  superintendent  should  have 
one  or  the  other,  and  I  think  it  is  better  he  should  have  the  appoint- 
ment ;  so  I  see  no  way  to  improve  upon  the  uniform  system  of 
examinations  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  should  be  binding 
upon  every  city  as  well  as  every  country  district. 

11.  Both  should  be  vested  absolutely  in  the  superintendent. 

12.  The  principal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent. 

13.  Never.  A  competitive  examination  has  no  place  in  teaching. 
The  qualifications  of  a  teacher  can  never  be  estimated  by  an  exam- 
ination. Examinations  may  determine  who  is  unfit  to  teach,  but 
not  who  is  more  fit  to  teach  than  another,  or  where  one  is  best  fitted 
to  teach. 

14.  The  superintendents  should  lay  down  general  principles  of 
ievic\\\v\g  and  outlines  oi  melVvod?-,  oivvd  require  a  certain  amount  of 
progress  in  every  scbooV.    Y^e^^oud  \.\\\s,cotvi\^^x^\J«.\^^>\^<t  should 
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be  left  to  the  principals,  and  individuality  encouraged,  so  far  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  general  plan  of  education  in  the  city. 

15.  The  final  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent. 
He  will,  naturally,  be  assisted  by  the  principal. 

16.  By  the  superintendent. 

17.  By  the.  superintendent  with  reference  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion only  where  he  is  in  doubt  or  desires  their  moral  support. 

19.  By  the  school  officers  exclusively,  without  reference  to  the 
police.     It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Seaver's  arguments  on  this  point,, 
at  Richmond,  were  unanswerable. 

Earl  Barnes,  Professor  of  Education^ 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

1.  I  believe  that  a  commissioner  with  an  advisory  council  is 
superior  to  a  board  of  education  Centralized  authority  leads  to 
prompt  and  definite  action,  and  enables  the  people  to  locate  bad 
management. 

2.  I  do  not  think  the  commissioner  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  as  this  necessarily  confines  the  selection  to  local  candidates. 
Neither  should  I  like  him  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  I  should 
prefer  that  he  be  appointed  by  the  advisory  council  or  by  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city. 

3.  It  seems  to  me  his  powers  and  duties  should  consist  in  a  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city,  the  selection 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  general  control  of  the  busi- 
ness side  of  the  school  department. 

7.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  appointed  by  the 
school  commissioner  rather  than  by  the  mayor.  1  should  rather 
have  him  appointed  by  a  board  of  education  than  to  have  him 
elected. 

8.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  be  a  well  man  with  a  good  physique 
and  a  strong  personality,  capable  of  easily  influencing  women  and 
children.  In  the  second  place,  he  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  best  pedagogic  thought  of  his  day.  Of  course  there  are  many 
other  things  desirable,  such  as  business  capacity,  general  knowledge 
of  economic  conditions,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

9.  I  think  the  city  superintendent  should  be  responsible  to  the 
local  authorities. 

10.  The  authority  to  license  teachers  I  should  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  considerable  board,  not  too  local  nor  too  general.  A  State 
board  with  a  uniform  examination  can  hardly  meet  the  require- 
ments of  backward  and  advanced  communities  within  its  borders. 
In  large  cities  I  would  have  a  special  board  of  examiners,  and  in 
smaller  cities  I  should  trust  to  the  county  board  examiners.  I 
would  give  the  superintendent  power  to  cancel  licenses  for  cause. 

11.  I  would  give  the  superintendent  power  to  appoint  and  dis- 
miss teachers. 

12.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  have  the  power  to  assign  teachers  to  their  grades 
or  classes. 
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13.  A  competitive  examination  on  the  basis  of  academic  knowl- 
edge does  not  seem  to  me  a  desirable  method  for  determining  pro- 
motions. If  a  competitive  examination  could  be  held  which  would 
cover  academic  knowledge,  professional  training,  and  actual  ability 
to  do,  then  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

14.  The  superintendent  should  have  a  large  supervision  over 
methods  and  over  teaching,  but  he  should  be  generous  and  liberal 
enough  to  leave  all  principals  great  freedom  in  working  out  their 
own  problems.  It  seems  to  me  he  ought  never  to  impose  a  rule  of 
method  upon  his  schools. 

15.  The  course  of  study  should  be  made  by  the  principals  and 
the  superintendent,  the  superintendent  having  first  called  the 
teachers  into  counsel  on  the  matter. 

17.  Promotions  should  be  made  on  the  judgment  of  the  grade 
teachers,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  principal. 

18.  Disputes  between  parents  and  the  teaching  force  should  be 
settled  by  the  teacher  immediately  concerned,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  principal,  and  beyond  him  to  the  superintendent. 

Nicholas  Murray  \^\3T\.y.k,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 

Education,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

There  should  be  a  board  of  education  or  school  commission 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  without  confirmation  by  the  common 
council  or  any  other  body.  This  board  should  not  be  large.  A 
board  of  ten  or  twelve  members  is  large  enough  to  administer  the 
school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  members  should  be 
appointed  from  the  city  at  large,  without  any  regard  to  wards  or 
electoral  districts.  They  should  serve  for  a  considerable  term,  say 
five  years,  and  not  more  than  two  members  should  go  out  of  office 
in  any  one  year.  Under  an  ideal  plan  the  members  of  the  school 
board  should  be  appointed  without  regard  to  their  political  views, 
but  solely  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  office  ;  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  municipal  administration  in  America,  this  is  impossible.  I 
therefore  favor  limiting  the  choice  of  the  mayor  by  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  board 
shall  belong  to  one  and  the  same  political  party. 

This  board  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  school  system 
that  boards  of  trustees  do  to  colleges  and  universities  ;  that  is, 
they  should  be  the  ultimate  source  of  power,  and  should  represent 
the  public  policy  in  relation  to  school  matters.  They  should  make 
all  appropriations,  audit  all  bills,  and  make  all  of  the  major  appoint- 
ments. Under  the  latter  phrase  I  include  the  superintendent,  the 
assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors,  and  the  principals  of 
schools. 

All  action  taken  by  any  of  these  executive  officers  should  have 
the  full  authority  of  the  board,  but  this  authority  should  be  dele- 
gated by  a  by-law  or  rule,  and  not  be  called  for  in  every  matter  of 
detail. 

The  city  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  appointed  by  the 
school  board  to  serve  dunt\^  ^oo<\  \:>q>a^n\o\  ^xv^  ^^>&lac.tory  incum- 
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bency.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  in  our  experience 
admirable  superintendents  who  came  to  the  position  without  special 
education  and  training,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  danger  here  that  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  run  as  part  of  its  permanent  administrative 
policy.  I  therefore  favor  a  provision  that  would  limit  the  selection 
of  city  superintendents  to  men  who  have  had  either  a  college  educa- 
tion or  a  previous  successful  career  in  teaching  and  supervision. 
The  city  superintendent  should  owe  his  appointment  to  the  local 
board  and  act  as  its  executive  officer.  Indirectly,  of  course,  he 
owes  his  election  to  the  State,  because  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment that  is  the  final  authority  in  matters  of  educational  organiza- 
tion,and  administration. 

A  board  (corresponding  to  the  faculty  of  a  college  or  university) 
made  up  of  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant  superintendents  or 
supervisors  should  license,  appoint,  cancel  licenses  for  cause,  and 
discharge  all  teachers,  The  appointments  should  be  made  from  a 
list  prepared  after  an  examination  set  by  this  board,  and  1  see  no 
objection  to  making  appointments  from  this  list  in  order  of  merit  as 
determined  by  that  examination.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  with  the  increasing  specialization  and  division  of  labor 
that  is  going  on  in  our  city  school  systems,  persons  of  various  and 
varied  qualifications  are  needed  in  the  schools.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  vested  in  this  board  full  power  to  appoint  to  a  given 
post  the  person  that  they  deem  best  fitted  to  fill  the  post,  whether 
or  not  that  person  be  at  the  head  of  the  competitive  list.  After 
teachers  have  been  appointed  to  a  school  the  principal  should  have 
full  authority  to  assign  them  to  grades  or  classes.  In  case  of  alleged 
injustice  or  dissatisfaction,,  there  should  be  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
superintendent. 

Your  thirteenth  question  I  have  partially  answered  above.  It  is 
very  necessary,  in  selecting  persons  for  promotion  by  competitive 
examination,  to  bear  in  mind  the  well-demonstrated  fact  that  suc- 
cess in  one  position  is  not  necessarily  an  assurance  of  capability  to 
fill  another  and  higher  position.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  keeping 
careful  records  of  work  done,  to  discover  who  among  the  persons 
holding  subordinate  posts  possess  the  necessary  intelligence  and 
directive  power  to  fill  satisfactorily  higher  and  more  responsible 
positions.  If  this  element  in  the  case  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  then 
I  am  in  favor  of  competitive  examinations  for  promotion.  I  com- 
mend to  your  committee  the  consideration,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  of  the  system  devised  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Washington  by  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  board  above  referred  to  (not  the  school  board)  should  make 
the  course  of  study  and  select  the  text-books  that  may  be  used  in 
the  schools. 

Promotions  should  be  made  by  the  principal  of  each  school. 

Disputes  between  parents  and  the  leaching  force  should  be  settled 
by  the  superintendent. 

The  compulsory  education  law  should  be  enforced  by  an  officer 
of  the  school  board  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent. 
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Permit  me  to  add  some  important  recommendations  that  lie  out- 
side of  the  questions  you  have  submitted  to  me. 

One  of  these  relates  to  financial  matters.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
ascertain  from  the  experience  of  a  given  community  what  jiercent- 
age  or  proportion  of  the  average  assessed  value  of  the  property  of 
that  community  is  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  a  school  system. 
This  percentage  or  proportion  having  been  determined  upon,  it 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  board  by  law  and 
without  the  intervention  of  a  common  council  or  any  other  board. 
In  this  way  the  resources  of  the  school  board  will  expand  naturally 
as  the  city  increases  in  wealth  and  population,  and  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  school  boards  now  labor  under  will  be  removed.  The 
money  received  from  this  source  should  be  devoted  to  what  I  call 
current  expenses.  All  money  needed  for  permanent  account,  such 
as  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings^ 
should  be  raised  in  addition  to  the  above  sum  by  the  issue  of  bonds. 
The  mode  in  which  bonds  may  be  issued  is  well  understood  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  the  practice,  while  varied  in  detail,  is 
uniform  in  principle. 

A  second  suggestion  I  deem  of  great  importance,  and  I  base  it 
upon  the  success  of  the  French  people  in  securing  counsel  and 
assistance  in  the  management  of  the  schools  from  the  teaching  force 
itself.  All  teachers  who  have  passed  the  probationary  period,  and 
are  serving  on  a  permanent  appointment,  should  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  a  teachers'  council,  which  should  meet  regularly  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  relating  to  text-books,  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  teachinc^,  and  so  on.  This  council  should  be  given  the  legal 
right  to  memorialize  the  board  of  superintendents  or  supervisors, 
and  should  elect  a  certain  number  of  representatives  to  sit  in  that 
board.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  great  advantages  that  will  follow 
from  giving  the  teachers  an  indirect  voice  in  the  matters  that 
directly  concern  them.  Such  a  policy  promotes  the  solidarity  of 
the  school  system,  and  tends  to  harmony  and  order  as  well  as  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force. 

Still  another  suggestion  is,  that  in  very  large  cities  the  care  of 
school  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  should  devolve  upon 
a  salaried  officer  appointed  by  the  school  board  for  that  purpose. 
In  smaller  cities  the  duties  of  such  an  officer  can  easily  be  devolved 
upon  the  secretary  of  the  school  board.  An  architect  for  the  plan- 
ning and  erection  of  school  buildings  will  naturally  be  a  third  per- 
manent executive  officer  in  the  largest  cities,  where  school  build- 
ings are  always  in  process  of  erection.  In  smaller  cities  this  will  not 
be  necessary,  and  as  buildings  are  needed  architects  can  be  specially 
employed  to  prepare  the  plans  and  to  supervise  the  construction. 

J.  M.  Carlisle,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Austin,  Tex. 

1.  There  should  be  both  a  board  of  education  and  a  commissioner 
with  advisory  council. 

2.  The  comnVissvor.oT  s\ao\x\Cl  bvi  t\(tcx^^\^>3  \.\\^  "^^o^le. 
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3.  His  powers  and  duties  should  be  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
board  of  education  and  at  meetings  of  his  council,  to  superintend 
buildings  and  grounds,  to  appoint  committees  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, to  approve  or  veto  the  orders,  rules,  resolutions,  and  acts  of 
the  board  of  education,  to  make  estimates  of  expenditure,  submit 
recommendations  to  the  board  of  education,  and  to  exercise  gen- 
erally the  same  function  in  reference  to  the  board  of  education  and 
school  matters  that  the  mayor  exercises  in  reference  to  the  city 
council  and  the  interest  of  the  city  other  than  school  officers. 

4.  The  board  of  education  should  consist  of  not  less  than  five 
and  not  more  than  fifteen  members. 

5.  The  members  should  be  elected  from  the  city  at  large. 

6.  The  State^  superintendent,  county  superintendent,  trustees  of 
county  districts,'  mem^^^cs  of  city  boards  of  education,  should  all  be 
elected  on  the  same  day  tnl^ghout  the  State,  at  a  time  when  no  other 
officers,  except  judicial  offices,  are  elected. 

7.  The  city  superintendent  should  be  elected  by  the  advisory 
council  of  the  commissioner.  He  should  first  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  to  continue  thereafter,  during  good  behavior, 
without  re-election. 

8.  The  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  unquestioned  and 
superior  scholarship,  extensive  professional  training,  administrative 
ability,  approachability,  and  good  sense. 

9.  City  superintendent  should  be  required  to  hold  a  license  from 
the  State  superintendent. 

10.  The  city  superintendent  should  appoint  the  city  board  of 
examiners.  This  board  should  examine  teachers  and  report  to  the 
superintendent,  who  should  issue  licenses.  The  superintendent 
should  be  authorized  to  cancel  licenses  for  cause. 

11.  The  board  of  education  should  elect  teachers  from  a  re- 
stricted list  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  Teachers  should  be 
dismissed  for  cause  by  the  board. 

12.  The  principals  should  be  assigned  by  the  superintendent,  or 
elected  to  specific  principalships  by  the  board.  The  superintendent 
should  then  assign  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  each  school, 
and  the  principal  should  assign  them  to  their  respective  grades, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  j 

13.  The  principle  of  competitive  examinations  being  essentially 
unsound  has  no  place  in  school  administration. 

14.  The  duties  of  superintendent,  principals,  and  teachers,  should 
be  defined  by  the  board  of  education. 

15.  The  course  of  study  should  be  made  by  the  superintendent, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education^ 

16.  Text-books  should  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  education. 

17.  Promotion  should  be  made  by  the  teacher,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  principal  and  the  superintendent. 

1 8.  Disputes  between  a  parent  and  a  teacher  should  be  decided 
in  the  first  place  by  the  teacher.  Appeal  should  lie  to  the  principal 
of  the  school,  and  from  him  to  the  superintendent,  and  thence  to 
the  board  of  education. 

19.  There  should  be  no  compulsory  education  law. 
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O.  T.  Corson,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools^ 

Columbus,  O. 

I.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  schools  can  be  best  managed  by  a 
board  of  education  composed  of  from  three  to  seven  members  (de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  city)  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 
1  am  fully  convinced  that  this  board  should  have  upon  it  members 
of  the  two  leading  political  parties,  but  1  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
best  to  have  an  even  number  on  the  board,  half  selected  from  each 
political  party.  In  such  boards  the  tendency  is  to  divide  on  politi- 
cal lines  and  tie  upon  very  important  questions  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  schools.  The  object  should  be  to  elect  men  of 
such  breadth  of  mind  and  integrity  of  character  that  the  question 
of  politics  will  not  at  all  enter  into  the  management  of  the  schools. 

7, 8.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  elected  by  this  board 
of  education  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three  years.  Such  a  super- 
intendent should  have  a  combination  of  scholarship  and  business 
tact.  He  should  have  been,  prior  to  his  election,  a  teacher  of  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  in  the  different  grades  of  school  work,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  act  intelligently  in  his  selection  of  teachers,  and 
to  enter  into  hearty  sympathy  with  them  in  their  many  difficulties. 

9.  He  should  be  appointed  as  before  stated,  and  be  responsible  to 
the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  through  them  to  the 
people  by  whom  they  are  elected. 

10.  The  authority  to  license  teachers  should  be  vested  largely  in 
the  superintendent  of  schools  ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  he  should  not 
have  entire  control  in  this  matter.  This  authority  can  be  given  to 
him  by  making  him  a  member  of  the  city  board  of  examiners  under 
the  present  law  in  this  State.  This  board  should  both  license  teach- 
ers and  also  have  the  power  to  cancel  licenses  for  just  cause. 

II.  The  superintendent  should  be  consulted  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  and  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  permitted  to 
make  his  own  selections.  The  power  to  discharge  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  board,  the  members  of  which  should  always  be  ready 
to  act  promptly  upon  satisfactory  evidence  furnished  by  the  super- 
intendent that  a  teacher  was  unable  to  do  good  work. 

12.  The  superintendent  should  have  the  power  to  assign  teachers 
to  their  different  .grades  after  they  have  been  selected. 

13.  **  Whether  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  should  be 
introduced  in  determining  promotions  to  positions  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility or  emolument,"  or  not,  depends  entirely  upon  what  is 
meant  by  examination.  If  the  examination  is  one  of  scholarship 
alone,  I  should  answer  no;  if  it  means  the  broader  examination 
which  will  determine  general  ability  to  assume  greater  responsibil- 
ity, then  I  think  the  principle  a  correct  one. 

14.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  principals  of  the  dififerent 
buildings  should  act  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  superintendents  of 
our  smaller  towns  and  cities.  They  should  thoroughly  insi>ect  the 
work  of  the  different  grades,  give  suggestions  to  teachers,  do  some 
teaching  themselves,  and  \u  tivex^^  nnccj  \i\m^  up  the  general  stand- 
ing of  the  schools.     It  Vs  aiv  adm\\.\.^^  l^cx.  X>cvax.  ^^\s!k&  ^V  >^^  ^msI 
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schools  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  some  of  these  small  towns 
and  cities,  in  which  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  an  active, 
enthusiastic  superintendent.  The  city  superintendent  should  then 
have  a  general  supervision  of  these  principals  or  assistant  superin- 
tendents. He  should  determine  very  largely  who  the  principals 
should  be,  hold  them  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  success  of  the 
work  in  their  various  buildings,  and  consult  them  very  freely  regard- 
ing the  selection  of  teachers  who  are  to  work  with  them,  the  promo- 
tion of  pupils,  etc. 

15.  The  course  of  study  should  be  made  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent.  In  this  work  he  should  freely  consult  the 
teachers  of  the  various  grades  regarding  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
should  insist  that  no  special  work  should  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  general  work  of  the  schools. 

16.  Text-books  should  be  selected  by  a  committee  composed  of 
teachers  and  members  of  the  board  of  education.  It  might  be  well 
to  have  two  of  the  best  teachers,  two  of  the  most  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

17.  Promotions  cannot  be  justly  made  by  any  one  power.  Of 
course,  the  superintendent  should  decide  doubtful  cases  after  gain- 
ing all  the  information  possible,  or,  rather,  he  should  direct  princi- 
pals how  to  decide  in  such  cases.  Teachers  should  be  freely 
consulted  regarding  this  important  work  ;  not  only  the  teachers 
from  whom  the  pupils  are  to  be  promoted,  but  also  the  teachers  to 
whom  they  ar.e  to  be  promoted.  While  pupils  should  be  given 
due  credit  for  the  regular  daily  work  of  the  school,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  at  least  three  written  examinations  should  be  held 
each  year  in  all  grades  from  the  third  to  the  highest, 

18.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  that  disputes  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers can  be  settled  satisfactorily  without  appealing  to  either  princi- 
pals or  superintendent.  There  may  be  instances,  however,  when  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  principal  to  settle  such  disputes ;  there 
may  also  be  very  rare  instances  in  which  the  superintendent  should 
take  a  hand  in  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty;  and  there  may  be 
an  occasional  case  (there  should  be  very  few)  in  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  board  of  education  to  act  upon  the  report  of 
their  committee  of  discipline,  after  having  carefully  investigated  the 
whole  difficulty. 

19.  The  compulsory  education  law  should  be  enforced  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Ohio  law.  One  or  more  truant  officers  should  be 
selected,  who  should  act  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  and  principals  of  the  schools. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

1, 4, 5.  The  central  governing  body  should  be  a  board  of  moderate 
size,  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  number  of  members  should  not 
exceed  ten.  It  might  be  composed  of  ten  members  two  to  be  re- 
placed each  year,  or  of  seven  members  one  to  be  replaced  each 
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year,  retiring  members  to  be  eligible  for  a  second  term  and  no 
more.  The  members  should  receive  no  compensation.  In  this 
board  should  reside  the  ultimate  authority  over  everything  connected 
with  the  schools.  It  should  have  authority  to  appoint  such  agents, 
officers,  and  teachers  as  it  might  find  expedient,  and  to  assign  the 
duties  and  fix  the  salaries  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  school 
system. 

Its  principal  agents  should  be  a  superintendent,  a  business  man- 
ager, and  an  architect.  These  officers,  and  all  principals  or  head 
masters,  should  be  appointed  directly  by  the  board.  Although  all 
appointments,  regulations,  and  programmes  within  the  school  system 
should  have  the  authority  of  the  board,  the  board  should  be  em- 
powered to  delegate  portions  of  its  authority  to  its  agents  at  its 
discretion,  with  or  without  requiring  formal  approval  by  the  board 
of  its  agents'  action. 

The  pecuniary  resources  of  the  board  should  be  of  two  sorts : 
(i)  for  annual  charges,  including  repairs  and  improvements,  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  total  tax  levy  for  current  municipal  purposes, 
this  percentage  to  be  in  the  first  instance  determined  by  the  actual 
average  ratio  of  current  school  annual  expenses  to  other  current 
municipal  annual  expenses  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  date  of 
this  determination,  the  percentage  thus  arrived  at  to  be  alterable 
after  six  months  on  the  proposal  of  the  board,  approved  by  popular 
vote  at  the  next  municipal  election,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  being 
required  ;  (2)  for  new  grounds  and  buildings,  the  product  of  long 
loans  to  be  issued  by  the  municipality  on  the  proposal  of  the  board, 
approved  by  popular  vote  at  the  next  municipal  election,  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  being  required. 

The  superintendent,  the  chief  officer  of  the  board,  should  have 
authority  to  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  board  an  adequate 
number  of  inspectors,  and  these  inspectors  should  be  appointed, 
not  with  reference  to  localities  or  sets  of  schools,  but  with  reference 
to  the  departments  of  instruction  in  which  they  are  respectively 
expert  and  which  they  are  therefore  competent  to  supervise  ;  and 
the  board  should  not  be  confined  in  their  choice  to  nominations  by 
the  superintendent.  The  number  of  inspectors  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board  with  due  reference  to  the  size  of  the  system. 
The  tenure  of  the  superintendent  and  inspectors  should  be  during 
good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

The  superintendent  and  inspectors  should  constitute  a  body,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  superintendent,  holding  weekly  meetings,  and 
charged  with  important  functions.  The  several  inspectors  should 
make  annual  reports  to  the  superintendent,  and  the  superintendent 
an  annual  report  to  the  board  ;  and  all  these  reports  should  be 
annually  published. 

II.  All  teachers,  except  principals  or  head  masters,  should  be 
selected,  promoted,  and  discharged  by  the  superintendent  and  in- 
spectors acting  as  a  body,  first  appointments  being  as  a  rule  open 
only  to  persons  who  have  passed  general  and  special  examinations 
conducted  by  the  supet\tv\.eT\d^tvt.  and  inspectors,  the  records  of 
these  examinations  to  be  ioi  \.Vve  \x%^  ol  \}cvviX\scA?i  <^\!i\?j,    ^ 
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cates  may  be  given  in  general  terms  for  use  elsewhere.  Experienced 
teachers,  and  graduates  of  colleges,  scientific  schools,  or  univer- 
sities, should  be  eligible  for  positions  without  examination  and  with 
constructive  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent  and 
inspectors. 

After  reasonable  periods  of  probation  — periods  which  should 
ordinarily  cover  at  least  eight  years  for  persons  who  enter  the  ser- 
vice at  the  lowest  grade — the  tenure  of  all  teachers  should  be 
during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

All  the  teachers  in  the  system  should  be  ex  officio  members  of 
an  association,  one  of  whose  functions  should  be  to  elect  annually 
from  their  own  number  members  of  a  representative  body,  to  be 
called  the  council.  The  school  board  should  determine  from  time 
to  time  the  number  of  members  of  the  council,  and  the  proportion 
of  this  number  which  should  be  replaced  each  year.  The  member- 
ship of  the  council  should  be  fairly  stable,  and  not  so  numerous 
as  to  make  intimate  and  effective  discussion  difficult. 

All  school  programmes  should  be  constructed  by  the  super- 
intendent and  inspectors  with  the  advice  of  the  council ;  but  de- 
cisions should  be  made  only  after  ample  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  to  the  council  for  discussing  and  criticising  the  proposals 
of  the  superintendent  and  inspectors. 

16.  For  those  grades  in  which  uniform  text-books  are  necessary, 
the  selection  of  books  should  be  made  by  the  superintendent  and 
inspectors  with  the  advice  of  the  council.  For  those  grades,  or  in 
those  subjects,  in  which  various  text-books  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  or  for  which  books  of  reference  are  needed,  the  prin- 
cipals of  schools  should  make  the  selection. 

17.  Promotion  of  pupils  should  be  determined  by  principals  of 
schools  on  a  general  plan  made  by  the  superintendent  and  in- 
spectors with  the  advice  of  the  council. 

Annual  appropriations,  reasonably  constant  in  amount,  should  be 
made  by  the  board  for  each  school  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
apparatus,  and  supplies,  all  such  purchases  to  be  made  through  the 
business  manager  on  the  order  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  business  manager,  a  salaried  officer,  should  buy  all  sup- 
plies, oversee  all  the  service  in  school  buildings,  direct  all  repairs 
and  improvements  which  can  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  an 
architect,  and  in  general  be  responsible  for  the  condition  and  the 
care  of  all  grounds,  buildings,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
system. 

The  architect  should  not  be  a  salaried  officer,  but  should  be 
paid  for  designs,  drawings,  specifications,  and  superintendence,  by 
commissions,  computed  in  accordance  with  the  customary  charges 
in  private  practice. 

I  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  plan,  without  attempting  any 
elaborate  argument  in  support  of  it. 

Appointed  boards,  serving  without  pay,  have  proved  to  be  inde- 
pendent, efficient,  and  trustworthy;  as,  for  example,  boards  of  health, 
tvustees  of  libraries,  park  commissioners,  and  hospital  trustees. 
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The  resources  of  the  school  board  should  not  depend  on  votes  of 
the  city  council,  and  should  rise  and  fall  automatically  with  the 
general  expenditure  for  city  purposes. 

The  superintendent  and  inspectors  would  be  a  body  of  experts 
qualified  to  administer  the  school  system  in  all  its  details. 

The  council  would  be  an  advisory  body  through  which  the  opin- 
ions of  the  teachers  about  programmes,  pupil  promotions,  books, 
and  methods,  could  be  officially  brought  to  bear  on  the  super- 
intendent and  inspectors. 

Precedents  already  exist  for  almost  every  feature  in  the  plan. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  Schools^ 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

My  present  judgment  is  in  favor  of  a  board  of  education  of  not 
more  than  five  members,  elected  by  the  people  from  the  city  at 
large  for  long  terms,  say  five  years,  making  one  election  each  year. 
Of  these  five,  provision  should  be  made  that  not  more  than  three 
shall  belong  to  one  political  party. 

This  board  should  appoint  the  city  superintendent  for  an  indefi- 
nite term,  subject  to  removal  for  cause,  and  the  law  should  require 
that  the  city  superintendent  be  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  pro- 
fessional training  or  experience.  If  the  State  authorities  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  it  should  be  simply  to  certify  to  these  qualifi- 
cations. I  have  little  faith  in  State  educational  authorities  as  a 
whole.  The  authority  to  license  teachers  should  rest  in  the  super- 
intendent, with  an  advisory  committee  of  the  board.  The  authori- 
ties who  issue  a  license  should  also  have  the  power  to  cancel  it  for 
cause.  The  superintendent  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  and 
discharge  teachers.  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  board  to  have  the  power  to  confirm  or  not. 

Teachers  should  be  assigned  to  grades  in  the  school  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  after  consultation  with  the  superintendent. 

The  plan  of  competitive  examination  does  not  seem  to  me  a  good 
one. 

The  relative  duties  of  superintendent  and  principal  it  would  be 
impossible  to  define  fully  in  a  short  statement.  In  general,  the 
superintendent  should  determine  the  general  methods  of  work  and 
the  principles  to  be  employed,  and  to  the  principal  of  the  school 
should  be  left  their  development. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  made  by  the  superintendent. 
Text-books  should  also  be  selected  by  him. 

Promotions  should  be  made  by  principals  in  consultation  with 
their  teachers. 

Disputes  between  pupils  and  the  teaching  force  should  be  referred 
to  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  should  also  have  the  supervision  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

In  regard  to  boards  of  education,  it  is  my  opinion  that  their 
duties  should  be  broad  but  not  specific.  They  should  have  p)Ower 
to  fix  upon  a  schedule  of  salaries,  and  to  determine  in  a  general 
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way  what  funds  are  required  for  the  running  of  the  schools,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  expended ;  what  buildings  are  to  be  erected  ; 
what  supplies  purchased.  They  should  appoint  a  superintendent, 
who  should  have  entire  control  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
schools.  They  should  appoint  another  man,  or  two  if  necessary, 
who  should  attend  entirely  to  the  business  side,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  erection  and  care  of  buildings,  appointment  and 
supervision  of  janitors,  relieving  the  board  of  those  duties  which 
are  burdensome  to  business  men,  and  which  boards  always  do 
badly. 

1  think  with  some  such  plan  as  this  we  could  have  better  boards 
than  are  common,  and  be  free  from  the  peril  which  I  feel  rests  in 
the  absolute  power  of  the  commissioner.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  board  should  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  possibly  I  am 
wrong  in  my  opinion  ;  but  I  certainly  have  not  yet  seen  an  instance 
of  the  continued  successful  operation  of  one-man-power  in  this 
country — that  is,  of  one  man  responsible  directly  to  the  people — and 
I  doubt  whether  the  United  States  is  congenial  soil  for  such  a  plan. 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and 

Art  of  Teaching,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I.  A  board  of  education. 

2  and  3.  Answered  in  i. 

4.  For  cities  comprising  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  or 
fewer,  the  board  of  education  should  consist  of  five  members  ;  for 
larger  cities,  the  board  of  education  should  consist  of  a  somewhat 
larger  number,  say,  seven,  nine,  or  eleven — never  more  than  eleven. 

5.  (t)  Appointed  by  the. mayor  at  stated  times,  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  the  city  elections.  (2)  From  the  city  at  large.  The 
desirability,  when  such  desirability  exists,  of  having  all  sections  of 
the  city  represented,  would  naturally  be  urged  on  the  mayor  ;  but 
he  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  select  the  members  of  the  board  from 
localities  having  fixed  boundaries. 

6.  Electing  or  appointing  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
in  equal  numbers  from  the  "  two  great  political  parties  "  will  not 
eliminate  politics  from  school  administration.  On  the  contrary,  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  political  parties  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  board  of  education — a  matter  with 
which  politics  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do — is  to  affirm  a  relation 
between  them,  which  afterwards  has  to  be  considered. 

There  are,  fortunately,  some  cities  in  which  politics  does  not  enter 
into  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  Throughout  the  country, 
wherever  political  influence  is  felt  in  the  administration  of  school 
afiFairs,  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  superintendent,  and  all 
worthy  citizens  whose  co-operation  he  can  secure,  to  cultivate  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  complete  elimination  of  political  influence 
from  school  affairs.  It  should  be  universally  recognized  that  a 
candidate's  political  opinions  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  his 
qualifications  for  membership   in  the   board   of  education.     The 
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question  of  his  politics,  so  long  as  he  is  a  man  of  good  character, 
ought  never  to  be  raised  either  for  or  against  any  candidate. 

7.  By  the  board  of  education,  at  first  for  a  probationary  term  of 
two  years  ;  then  for  a  longer  probationary  term,  say  five  years ; 
thereafter  (for  a  term  without  stated  limit)  during  efficiency  and 
good  behavior. 

8.  He  should  be  a  man  of  character,  refinement,  scholarship  (he 
should  have  a  college  education,  at  least),  professional  training 
(collegiate  or  university  study  of  education),  and  successful  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  or  supervising  officer,  or  both. 

9.  He  should  be  appointed  by,  and  should  be  responsible  to,  the 
local  authorities. 

10.  (i)  In  the  superintendent.  (2)  In  the  superintendent,  with 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  board  of  education. 

11.  (i)  The  board  of  education  should  elect  the  superintendent 
and  a  business  officer.  The  business  officer  should  be  the  business 
agent  of  the  board,  the  executive  head  of  all  its  financial  or  business 
affairs.  The  superintendent  should  be  free  from  all  administration 
of  business  affairs  in  order  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the 
administration  of  the  work  of  instruction  of  which  he  is  the  executive 
head.  The  superintendent  should  appoint  all  assistant  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  teachers.  (2)  In  the  superintendent,  with 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  board  of  education. 

12.  The  principal  of  the  school. 

13.  No.  Promotions  should  be  determined  by  proved  efficiency-; 
in  cases  of  equal  efficiency,  by  seniority  of  service. 

14.  The  assistant  superintendents  and  principals,  together  with 
the  superintendent  as  leader  and  presiding  officer,  should  constitute 
a  professional  advisory  council.  In  this  council  the  superintendent 
should  occupy  about  the  same  relation  to  the  other  members  that  a 
college  or  university  president  bears  to  the  members  of  a  faculty. 
He  should  have  the  right  to  propose  measures,  and  to  recommend 
and  debate  measures  proposed  by  other  members  of  the  council. 
He  should  have  tlie  power  to  enforce  any  measure  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  council,  and  no  measure  should  be  adopted  without 
his  approval.  In  their  own  buildings  principals  should  administer 
their  schools  without  interference.  The  right  of  the  superintendent 
to  inspect,  criticise,  and  advise  the  assistant  superintendents  and 
principals  in  regard  to  their  teaching  or  administration,  or  both, 
should,  however,  be  definitely  understood :  the  superintendent  is  the 
executive  head  of  the  school  system  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  work  of  instruction  ;  the  assistant  superintendents  and  principals 
are  his  subordinate  officers.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  principle  of  all  official  relations  between  the  superintendent 
and  his  subordinates  should  be  co-operation. 

15.  By  the  Advisory  Council  defined  in  4. 

16.  By  the  Advisory  Council  defined  in  4. 

17.  By  the  teachers  of  the  classes  and  the  principals  of  buildings 
without  special  examinations  for  promotion.  Such  examinations 
should  be  resorted  to  only  in  disputed  cases. 

18.  All  disputes  between  parents  and  teachers  should  be  reported 
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by  the  teachers  concerned  to  the  principal,  at  once,  and  all  minor 
disputes  should  be  adjusted  by  the  teachers  and  parents  directly 
concerned,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  whenever  such 
co-opieration  is  desired  by  either  party.  If  the  teachers,  parents,  and 
principal  fail  to  agree,  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent  should 
be  sought ;  and  whenever  the  matter  in  dispute  is  important,  the 
superintendent  should  be  fully  informed  from  the  start  whether  his 
co-operation  is  required  or  not.  *lf  jno  agreement  can  be  reached 
through  the  superintendent's  co-operafion,  the  dispute  should  be 
carried  by  the  parties  concerned — /.  c.^  parents,  teachers,  principal, 
and  superintendent — to  the  board  of  education. 

19.  By  the  local  authorities  through  special  officers  elected  by  the 
board  of  education  on  the  nomination  of  the  superintendent. 


William  R.  Harper,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 

1.  Commissioner  without  advisory  council  would  be  better; 
more  definite  policy.     But  a  board  is  better. 

2.  Appointed  by  mayor.     More  definite  responsibility. 

3.  I.  Financial.  Fixes  school  budget  ;  fixes  salaries  ;  audits 
accounts  ;  gives  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  same. 

II.  Educational.  Appoints  teachers  on  recommendation  of 
superintendent  ;  promotes  teachers  on  recommendation  of  superin- 
tendent ;  dismisses  teachers  on  recommendation  of  superintendent ; 
fixes  curriculum  on  recommendation  of  superintendent ;  fixes  text- 
books on  recommendation  of  superintendent. 

4.  Not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirteen. 

5.  Appointed  from  city  at  large. 

6.  I  do  not  approve  of  a  bi-partisan  board.  It  is  worse  than  any 
other,  so  far  as  the  spoils  system  is  concerned.  It  should  consist  of 
men  of  such  character  that  the  board  will  be  really  w^;/- partisan.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  machinery  will  make  a  school  board  non- 
partisan. Nothing  can  do  that  but  such  a  state  of  public  opinion 
as  necessitates  the  appointment  of  such  men  as  school  commis- 
sioners as  will  be  above  partisanship. 

7.  By  the  school  commissioner,  or  by  the  school  board.  Term, 
good  behavior. 

8.  It  would  be  easier  to  say  what  they  should  not  be.  He  should 
be  a  man  ( i )  of  comprehensive  education,  liberal  and  professional ; 
(2)  of  wide  and  successful  experience  in  instruction  and  school 
management. 

9.  No. 

10.  Concurrently  in  the  State  and  in  the  city  board  of  education, 
with  approval  of  superintendent. 

11.  In  the  board,  with  approval  of  superintendent. 

12.  The  principal. 

13.  Yes,  but  it  should  not  be  the  sole  criterion.  The  personal 
equation  should  decide  first  who  should  be  admitted  to  such 
examination. 
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14.  The  superintendent  should  deal  with  general  questions; 
principals,  with  details. 

15.  By  superintendent  and  principals,  with  reservation  of  veto  to 
board  in  case  of  added  expense. 

16.  Same  as  15. 

17.  By  board,  on  recommendation  of  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal ;  or,  in  care  of  principal,  on  recommendation  of  superin- 
tendent. 

18.  By  the  superintendent,  with  right  of  appeal  to  board. 

19.  By  the  board. 

F.  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education^ 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  There  should  be  a  board  of  education,  whose  functions  should 
be  as  nearly  legislative  as  possible. 

2,  3.  See  answer  to  No.  1. 

4.  The  number  of  members  should  be  small.  The  term  of  ser- 
vice should  be  at  least  three  years.  One-third  should  go  out  each 
year. 

5.  The  members  should  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 

6.  Political  parties  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  their  election. 
Only  the  good  sense  of  the  public  can  eliminate  politics  from  school 
administration. 

7.  The  superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  the  board,  to  serve 
during  efficiency. 

8.  He  should  be  liberally  educated,  have  a  practical  interior 
acquaintance  with  schools,  be  tactful,  have  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, etc.,  etc. 

9.  The  superintendent  should  be  responsible  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. 

10.  The  superintendent  should  have  the  initiative  in  matters  of 
licensing  teachers  and  canceling  licenses,  the  board  serving  as  a 
final  court  of  appeal. 

11.  See  answer  to  No.  10. 

12.  The  head  master  should  have  the  power  of  placing  teachers 
within  his  jurisdiction  or  field  of  work. 

13.  If  the  idea  of  a  competitive  examination  includes  the  whole 
subject  of  fitness,  personal,  scholastic,  professional,  and  executive, 
and  is  not  limited  to  paper  results,  it  is  an  idea  to  be  favored.  The 
best  men  should  go  up,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  men  involves 
the  comparison  of  men.  A  plan  of  some  kind  that  shall  aid  in 
arriving  at  wise  selections  is  certainly  desirable. 

14.  The  superintendent  deals  with  general  policies ;  the  prin- 
cipal should  be  free  within  the  limits  of  general  policies  and  in  his 
own  field. 

15.  16,  17,  and  18.  The  superintendent  and  his  aids  should  con- 
trol courses  of  study,  the  selection  of  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  pro- 
motions, the  settlement  of  disputes  between  parents  and  the 
teaching  force,  etc. ;  that  is,  the  initiative  and  first  decisions  should 
come  from  his  office,  the  board   acting  in  cases  where  ultimate 
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decisions  rest  with  the  board  by  law  and  serving  as  a  final  body  of 
appeals  and  decisions 

19.  The  compulsory  laws  for  education  should  be  enforced  by 
truant  or  other  officers,  responsible  directly  to  the  superintendent, 
and  finally  to  the  board. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  foregoing  answers  is  this  : 

A  board  of  education  should  confine  itself  to  legislative  func- 
tions, to  questions  of  school  accommodations,  amounts  of  money 
needed,  salaries,  the  grander  policies  of  education,  etc.  Its  members 
are  presumably  not  specially  qualified,  and  usually  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  them,  to  attend  wisely  to  details  of  administra- 
tion or  to  the  settlement  of  purely  professional  questions.  Every- 
thing of  an  executive  nature,  and  everything  that,  in  administra- 
tion, concerns  the  wise  and  successful  pedagogical  treatment  of 
school  matters,  should  be  intrusted  to  the  superintendent,  who 
should  have  associates  and  helps  enough  to  do  the  work.  One 
function  of  a  board  is  to  back  up  and  support  a  superintendent 
in  a  vigorous  policy. 

In  other  words,  alk  matters  of  an  educational  nature  that  require 
expert  consideration  should  be  relegated  to  a  competent,  well-paid 
executive  expert,  who  should  have  the  aid  of  other  competent,  well- 
paid  experts.  Their  decisions  in  the  matters  intrusted  should 
usually  be  accepted  and  supported.  'They  may  refer  questions  of 
doubt  to  the  board,  and  the  board  should  always  be  viewed  as  the 
place  for  appeals  and  the  source  of  all  authority,  under  the  laws. 

These  views  I  hold  in  a  tentative  way — not  as  absolutely  final 
ones — for  I  may  not  be  wise  in  proposing  details  of  a  general  policy 
that  I  firmly  believe  in  ;  namely,  the  policy  of  centering  purely 
educational  responsibility  in  educational  experts,  so  paid,  of  such 
tenure,  and  so  supported  by  a  wise  board  behind  them,  that  is  con- 
tent with  its  general  control  of  great  policies,  and  its  ultimate  con- 
trol, in  cases  of  appeal,  in  all  matters,  that  experts  shall  not  shrink 
from  a  fearless  policy. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 

Teaching,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  the  questions,  I  wish  to  observe  that 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  answer  them  in  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied terms.  What  is  best  for  one  city  or  town  is  not  necessarily 
best  for  another.  It  is  not  the  American,  or  rather  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
way  to  take  the  high  h  priori  road,  but  rather  to  take  causes  and 
conditions,  particular  as  well  as  general,  into  account.  Hence  it 
must  be  understood  that  I  should  by  no  means  be  bound  by  the 
following  answers  in  all  cases.  In  other  words,  the  answers  will 
relate  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  average  conditions. 

1.  I  incline  to  the  commissioner  with  an  advisory  council.  In 
this  way  power,  and  especially  responsibility,  is  focalized,  which  is  a 
very  iniportant  thing  in  public-school  matters. 

2.  I  incline  to  the  popular  election  of  the  commissioner,  as  being 
more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  our  instruction. 
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3.  His  powers  and  duties  should  be  executive  and  administra- 
tive, not  legislative  or  judicial. 

4.  I  incline  neither  to  a  large  board  nor  to  a  small  one.  A  small 
board  creates  suspicion  and  often  promotes  scheming.  A  large 
board  tends  to  become  too  irresponsible  and  reckless.  What  I  have 
said  about  boards  will  apply  as  well  to  advisory  councils.  There  is, 
in  my  mind,  even  more  objection  to  a  large  board  than  to  a  large 
council,  because  the  board  will  be  charged  with  executive  and 
administrative  duties  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  council. 

5.  On  the  whole,  I  incline  to  appointment,  as,  for  example,  by  the 
judges  of  the  courts.  I  see  no  objection  to  both  city  representation 
and  district  representation.  If  the  members  are  to  be  elected,  1 
incline  to  city  representation. 

6.  This  would  be  desirable,  but  I  see  no  way  to  bring  it  about 
except  through  the  operation  of  public  opinion.  Such  a  division 
as  is  referred  to  could  hardly  be  secured  by  means  of  positive  laws. 
If  leading  men  in  the  two  political  parties  would  agree  to  it,  and 
see  to  it,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Minneapolis,  as  perhaps  is  yet, 
the  end  could  be  accomplished. 

7.  If  there  is  to  be  a  commissioner  and  council,  the  commissioner 
should  nominate  and  the  council  confirm.  If  there  is  to  be  a  board, 
the  board  must  elect.  The  term  of  office  should  be  good  behavior, 
or  if  it  has  a  time  limit  it  should  be  a  long  one. 

8.  If  there  is  a  commissioner  and  council,  so  that  the  city  super- 
intendent will  be  relieved  of  many  business  matters  that  sometimes 
fall  to  him,  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  superintendent's 
strength  should  lie  on  the  pedagogical  side  rather  than  on  the 
business  side.  Still  he  must  be  a  man  of  good  business  and 
administrative  sense.  His  great  functions  I  conceive  to  be  peda- 
gogical. 

9.  I  should  answer  this  question  decidedly  in  the  negative.  It  is 
contrary  to  our  cherished  ideas  of  local  self-government,  and  would, 
in  my  opinion,  promote  evil  rather  than  good.  I  am  unable,  how- 
ever, to  say  how  the  State  system  operates  in  Virginia,  where  it 
prevails. 

10.  The  licensing  authority  and  the  canceling  authority  should 
be  the  same.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  the  nomination 
of  examiners  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  confirming 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  board  or  council.  One  great  need 
in  our  schools  is  larger  professional  influence  in  the  licensing  of 
teachers. 

11.  The  power  of  appointment  and  the  power  of  discharging 
should  be  the  same.  I  like  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  plan.  If 
this  cannot  be  secured,  then  the  board  must  elect ;  in  no  case  should 
the  commissioner,  if  one,  appoint 

12.  The  assignment  should  be  made  by  the  superintendent,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  his  assistants. 

13.  Something  can  be  said  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question. 
However,  competitive  examinations  test  only  scholarship  and  think- 
ing ability,  and  as  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  elements  enter- 
ing into  the  appointment,  the  test  would  not  be  sufficient.     Still  I 
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am  inclined  to  think  that  competition  could  be  usefully  employed  to 
a  limited  degree. 

i^.  An  adequate  answer  to  this  question  would  require  a  maga- 
zine article.  I  can  only  say  that  the  ultimate  source  of  instruction 
in  regard  to  methods  and  teaching  must  be  the  superintendent.  Still 
the  princi]>al  should  have  a  distinct  status.  Teachers  should  have 
some  measure  of  responsibility  to  the  principal,  but  I  should 
strongly  oppose  a  system  that  would  preclude  the  teacher  from 
reaching  the  superintendent,  or  the  superintendent  from  reaching 
the  teacher,  save  through  the  principal.  The  teacher  should  have 
a  double  loyalty  and  a  double  patriotism,  much  as  the  American 
citizen  owes  loyalty  to  the  State  and  the  nation. 

15.  Courses  of  study  should  be  formally  made  by  the  board  or 
council,  but  they  should  be  really  made  by  the  sujjerintendent, 
assisted  by  his  advisers. 

16.  I  answer  this  question  in  the  same  terms  as  the  fifteenth. 

17.  Promotions  should  be  made  by  principals,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  teachers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  on  the  other. 

18.  That  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Many 
disputes  can  be  settled  directly  by  bringing  the  parent  and  the 
teacher  together,  but  some  cannot  be  so  settled.  In  this  second  case, 
the  settlement  should  be  effected,  as  a  rule,  by  the  parent  and  the 
sufjerintendent.  not  by  the  parent  and  the  principal ;  still  there  will 
be  cases  when  the  intervention  of  the  princi{>al  will  conduce  to  good 
results. 

19.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  for  the  school  authoriiies  to 
appoint,  under  the  law,  a  school  police,  not  usinij  that  r.an:e.  how- 
ever. Information  must  come,  of  course,  from  the  superintendent's 
office  directly,  but  ultimately  from  the  teachers.  The  in:ar*t  cmcer. 
or  school  policeman,  should  be  in  constant  close  connection  with 
the  su|)erintendent*s  office. 

D.  L.  }^\YA\\JL.  Professor  of  Pedagogy^ 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapo]i5,  Minn. 

1.  The  essential  to  an  efficient  organization  is  one  mind  capable 
to  comprehend  the  entire  system— capable  in  intellect  and  acir.in- 
istrative  ability.  To  meet  the  demands  of  details  he  should  have 
an  advisor)-  b^iard.     Hence  I  believe  in  a  ccmn::ss:cr.er. 

2.  He  should  be  appointed  in  a  deliberate  n:ar.r.er  bv  >cr:e  re- 
sponsible authonty.  When  our  cities  elect  ir.avors  :r.  the  sriri:  cm* 
municipal  reform,  they  w  11  be  well  ntted  to  tr.ake  the  arrv:rt=:ient, 

5.  The  members  shoult!  be  comprcher^ive  :r.  their  ':r.:e:::^e:x-« 
and  sympathies.  In  such  case  there  would  be  no  r.ece^tV  for 
electing  by  districts. 

6.  The  selertion  should  be  without  fcniia!  rcv\>sn:it>>r.  0:  ro'.ttkal 
parties. 

7.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  cirtiV.ly  ^^I-ected. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  elections  or  caucuses. 

8.  Besides  his  scholastic  preparation,  he  should  biv^  a  ibeo«ticil 
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preparation  well  tested  by  experience.  He  should  know  men,  and 
be  well  able  to  administer  educational  affairs  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  in  supporting  and  improving  those  in  the  service. 

11.  The  nomination  of  teachers  should  be  with  the  superinten- 
dent, the  same  to  be  appointed  or  confirmed  by  the  board. 

12.  Appointment  or  assignment  to  grades  must  be  left  with  the 
superintendent. 

13.  Such  examinations  should  be  made  as  will  determine  fitness. 
Mere  scholastic  tests  are  not  sufficient. 

15.  Courses  of  study  should  be  made  by  some  one  representing 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  entire  corps  and  profession  of 
teachers.  This  means  the  experience  and  thought  of  the  educa- 
tional world  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  community.  The 
city  superintendent  should  be  capable  of  this. 

16.  Persons  capable  of  using  tools  ought  to  be  capable  of  select- 
ing them. 

1 7.  Persons  capable  of  teaching  ought  to  know  when  their  work 
is  done,  or,  in  other  words,  should  decide  promotions.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  an  equalizing  agency,  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of 
teachers. 

18.  By  the  superintendent. 

19.  By  some  authority  independent  of  the  educational. 


Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  the 

Cook  County  Normal  School^  Englewood,  111. 

1.  A  board  of  education. 

2.  Elected  by  the  people  at  large  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
other  election. 

3.  To  select  a  superintendent  capable  of  managing  a  city  school 
system.  The  board  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  the 
superintendent  and  of  his  work,  and  should  support  him  in  all  that 
he  tries  to  do,  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied  that  he  is  equal  to  the 
work. 

4.  Five  members. 

5.  Elected  at  large  from  the  city  on  one  ticket.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  elect  one  member  each  year. 

6.  The  election  of  boards  of  education  should  be  entirely  separate 
and  apart  from  party  politick.  Members  should  be  selected  for 
their  business  ability.  By  **  business  ability  **  I  mean  men  who 
have  the  sound  judgment  and  common  sense  to  select  a  competent 
manager  or  superintendent,  and  to  support  him  while  in  office. 

7.  By  the  board  of  education,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five 
years. 

8.  A  man  or  woman  of  excellent  education  ;  not  necessarily  a 
graduate  of  a  college  or  university.  Should  have  a  thorough  profes- 
sional education  ;  a  practical  teacher,  if  possible.  If  not  a  teacher, 
should  have  a  comprehension  of  the  science  of  education,  and 
know  educative  work  when  he  or  she  sees  it.  The  principal  func- 
tion of  a  superintendent  is  to  select  and  teach  teachers. 
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9.  The  school  affairs  of  a  city  should  not  in  any  way  be  managed 
by  the  State  authorities.  The  common  schools  should  depend  upon 
the  people  who  pay  the  money  for  their  support. 

10.  In  the  superintendent. 

11.  Principals  should  be  allowed  to  nominate  teachers  from  a 
selected  list  made  by  the  superintendent.  A  request  to  discharge 
a  teacher  on  the  part  of  the  principal  should  be  final.  Either  the 
request  should  be  indorsed  or  the  principal  discharged.  All  power 
to  appoint  and  discharge  teachers,  however,  should  be  vested  in  the 
superintendent. 

1 2.  The  principal  of  the  school. 

13.  All  promotions  of  teachers  to  better  salaries  and  more  re- 
sponsible places  should  be  made  upon  m^rit  alone  ;  there  should  be 
no  competitive  examinations.  Merit  should  be  decided  by  actual 
teaching. 

14.  The  principals  should  be  the  advisory  council  of  the  superin- 
tendent ;  the  superintendent  should  supervise  the  principals,  and 
the  principals  should  supervise  their  own  schools.  A  principal 
should  be,  virtually,  supervisor  of  his  own  school,  and  the  superin- 
tendent should  decide,  by  examinations  and  inspections,  whether 
he  is  capable  of  doing  such  work. 

15.  By  the  superintendent,  with  the  principals  as  his  advisory 
council ;  the  principals,  in  turn,  should  take  and  consider  the  advice 
of  their  teachers. 

16.  By  the  superintendent,  under  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his 
principals. 

17.  All  promotions  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  of  a  class  or 
grade. 

18.  By  the  principal  of  the  school,  with  an  appeal  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

19.  By  the  principal  of  a  school,  aided  by  all  his  teachers,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  superintendent.  All  truant  officers  should  be  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  superintendent. 

The  whole  question  of  school  supervision,  as  in  all  other  business 
operations,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  ^^responsibility,'* 


Henry  R.  Pattengill,  State  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction^  Lansing,  Mich. 

I.  I  think  I  am  in  favor  of  a  board  of  education. 

4.  This  board  should  not  be  a  large  one— §ay  six  or  eight  for  a 
large  city. 

5.  I  would  have  the  members  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 

6.  I  would  have  the  arrangements  so  made  that  two  should  be 
elected  each  year — one  from  each  of  the  two  principal  parties — and 
the  person  so  chosen  should  be  nominated  in  district  caucuses  con- 
ducted on  the  most  approved  and  modern  plan  ;  that  at  these  cau- 
cuses members  of  any  political  parties  could  vote,  but  that  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  person  selected  should  belong  to  the  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  party,  or  some  other  party,  in  accordance  with 
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the  situation  of  the  political  wheel  at  that  time.  That  is  to  say, 
all  that  vote  should  vote  to  nominate  some  Republican  one  year, 
and  a  Democrat  the  next  year ;  but  when  nominated  these  names 
should  be  placed  upon  both  the  tickets,  Republican  and  Democratic. 
This  plan  has  been  tried  in  Lansing  for  several  years,  and  works 
very  satisfactorily.  Politics  do  not  enter  into  the  choice  of  our 
school  board.  Ours,  however,  are  chosen  by  wards.  The  citizens 
of  the  ward  assemble  in  caucus  and  vote  for  a  member  of  the  school 
board  to  be  placed  upon  the  ticket,  one  party  having  it  one  year 
and  one  the  next.  Both  parties  by  agreement  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  these  caucuses. 

7.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  appointed  by  the 
school  board  for  life  or  good  behavior. 

8.  The  city  superintendent  should  have  a  thorough  education, 
be  a  man  of  excellent  business  ability,  a  man  of  unusual  common 
sense,  possessed  of  genial  manners,  and  having  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing and  encouraging  teacher^  to  do  good  work. 

9.  No. 

10.  In  a  committee  from  the  school  board  and  the  city  superin- 
tendent, their  examination  questions  and  methods  of  examination 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  power  to  cancel  licenses  should  be  held  by  the 
body  that  grants  the  license. 

11.  The  city  superintendent  should  be  the  power  to  ap|X)int 
teachers  and  the  power  to  discharge. 

12.  The  superintendent,  in  conference  with  his  principals,  should 
be  the  power  to  assign  teachers  to  grades  or  classes. 

13.  Yes. 

14.  The  city  superintendent  should  have  the  general  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  schools,  and  be  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  the 
principals,  who  in  turn  should  have  charge  over  the  individual 
schools  over  which  they  are  appointed.  Principals  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  work  done  in  these  schools,  and  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  city  superintendent. 

15.  The  course  of  study  should  be  made  by  the  superintendent 
and  principals  working  conjointly. 

16.  Text-books  should  be  selected  by  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipals. 

17.  Promotions  should  be  made  by  the  principals,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  city  superintendent. 

18.  Disputes  between  parents  and  the  teaching  force  should  be 
settled  by  principals,  with  power  of  appeal  to  the  city  superin- 
tendent. 

19.  Compulsory  education  laws  should  be  enforced  by  the  school 
board,  placing  the  executive  duties  of  the  office  in  the  hands  of  a 
truant  officer  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  police  force,  who  receives 
a  compensation  by  the  day,  and  the  law  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  parent  or  guardian  who  fails  to  comply  with  its  provision  may 
be  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  should  be  made  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  appoint  a  truant  officer. 
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J.  G.  SCHURMAN,  President  of  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

In  reply  to  questions  i-6,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
should  be  provided  for  every  city  school  system  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  such  board  should  consist  of  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers in  order  to  prevent  manipulation  which  might  bring  it  under 
the  control  of  one  man  or  one  faction.  In  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
I  should  think  twelve  members  the  minimum,  and  in  larger  cities, 
where  the  population  is  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  should 
not  think  a  board  of  fifty  or  sixty  too  large.  In  my  opinion,  the 
members  of  this  board  should  be  elected  by  the  people  and  hold 
office  for  a  considerable  length  of  time — three  or  four  years  at  least. 
They  should  not  all  retire  at  the  same  date,  but  a  fraction  of  the 
number — say  a  third  or  a  fourth — should  go  out  annually.  These 
members  should,  I  think,  be  chosen  to  represent  both  districts  and 
the  city  at  large.  This  dual  system  would  secure  the  consideration 
of  local  wants  and  peculiarities,  and  at  the  same  time  the  well-being 
of  the  city  schools  as  a  whole.  In  reply  to  the  sixth  question,  I 
must  state  what  will  sound  like  a  paradox  in  theory  ;  namely,  that,  in 
order  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  schools,  the  members  of  the  board 
should  be  elected  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two  great  political 
parties. 

In  reply  to  questions  7-9,  I  think  the  superintendent  of  schools 
should  be  appointed  by  the  board,  not  elected  by  the  people,  and 
that  his  term  of  office  should  be  during  good  behavior.  The  most 
important  qualification  of  a  city  superintendent  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  capacity  to  select  good  teachers.  He  has,  no  ^oubt,  other 
duties,  but,  however  well  he  fulfills  them,  the  city  schools  will  be  a 
failure  unless  they  have  been  supplied  with  good  teachers.  With 
good  teachers  other  defects  may  be  overcome.  I  do  nbt  think  that 
the  city  superintendent  should  owe  his  appointment  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  State  authorities,  or  be  responsible  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  local  authorities. 

In  regard  to  question  to,  I  hold  very  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
teachers  should  be  licensed  by  the  State.  If  the  profession  is  to 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  other  professions — say  the  law — there  should 
be  uniform  tests  for  admission  to  it,  and  candidates  who  pass  them 
satisfactorily  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  practicing  their  profes- 
sion and  be  eligible  for  appointment  in  every  part  of  the  State.  If 
a  State  board  licensed  teachers,  it  would  also  be  their  duty  to 
cancel  licenses  for  cause,  which  cause  would,  however,  be  reported 
to  them  by  the  city  superintendent. 

In  reply  to  questions  11-13,  I  think  the  appointment  of  teachers 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  on  the  nomination 
of  the  superintendent.  Should  the  board  of  education  refuse  to 
act  on  the  nomination  of  the  superintendent,  or  appoint  other  can- 
didates, the  breach  between  the  superintendent  and  the  board 
would  be  irreparable,  and  the  superintendent  would  be  forced  to 
resign.  The  preceding  holds  true  also  with  regard  to  the  discharge 
of  teachers.     The  superintendent  should  assign  teachers  to  grades 
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or  classes  ;  this  is  a  matter  with  which  the  board  has  nothing  to 
do.  The  principle  of  competitive  examination  should,  in  my 
opinion,  not  be  introduced  in  determining  promotions  to  higher  posi- 
tions. Worthiness  of  promotion  in  the  teaching  profession  depends 
upon  so  many  circumstances,  the  character  of  which  cannot  be 
evaluated  by  examination  papers,  but  which  can  be  intuitively 
observed  and  estimated  by  a  competent  superintendent,  that  1 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  competitive  method  of 
promotion  and  trusting  the  subject  to  the  superintendent  If  it 
seems  like  giving  him  large  powers,  I  answer  it  is  in  the  main  for 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  that  that  official  exists.  The  office  of 
the  superintendent  adds  to  the  mechanism  of  the  school  system  the 
infinite  value  of  personality,  and  we  must  be  careful  in  all  our  regu- 
lation of  the  subject  not  to  contradict  the  end  for  which  the  office 
exists. 

In  reply  to  question  14,  I  should  say  that  no  definite  answer  can 
be  given.  Superintendent  and  principal  must  work  together.  And 
in  dealing  with  the  principal  the  superintendent  should  make  his 
power  just  as  little  felt  as  possible.  The  consciousness  of  the  prin- 
cipal as  responsible  head  of  the  school  should  not  be  disturbed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  supreme  power  of  the  superintendent  need 
not  be  abandoned. 

In  reply  to  questions  15-19,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
courses  of  study  should  be  made  by  the  superintendent,  but  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  education,  and  similarly  also  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  text-books  and  with  promotions.  As  to  disputes 
between  parents  and  teaching  force,  they  should  be  settled  by  the 
superintendent,  with  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
board  of  education.  A  compulsory  education  law  should  be  en- 
forced by  the  superintendent  with  the  aid  of  the  police. 

CHARLES  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western  Reserve 

University^  Cleveland,  O. 

1.  A  commissioner,  with  an  advisory  council.  Reason,  centrali- 
zation of  responsibility. 

2.  Appointed  by  the  mayor.  Reason,  centralization  of  respon- 
sibility. 

3.  Full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  educational  system. 

4.  Answer  superfluous,  by  reason  of  answer  to  No.  i. 

5.  Answer  superfluous,  by  reason  of  answer  to  No.  i. 

6.  Create  a  public  spirit,  which  shall  allow  members  of  any  advi- 
sory council  to  be  chosen  upon  character  and  ability,  without  refer- 
ence to  partisanship. 

7.  Let  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner or  by  the  mayor.  I  should  make  the  term  not  less  than 
four  years. 

8.  He  should  know  everything,  and  be  able  to  do  everything, 
pertaining  to  the  public  schools  ! ! 

9.  Better  to  make  their  responsibility  to  the  local  authority. 
10.  In  the  superintendent,  in  both  instances. 
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11.  In  the  superintendent,  in  both  instances. 

1 2.  In  the  superintendent,  ultimately.  He  may  use  the  principals 
of  the  schools  in  securing  knowledge. 

13.  No.     Let  continued  work  be  the  test. 

14.  Let  the  superintendent  have  the  responsibility,  and  let  him 
divide  the  supervision,  as  his  judgment  dictates. 

15.  By  the  superintendent,  and  by  him  calling  to  his  aid  any  one 
and  every  one  who  can  give  to  him  the  least  help. 

16.  Same  answer  as  given  to  No.  15. 

17.  By  the  superintendent. 

18.  By  the  superintendent. 

19.  By  the  commissioner. 

These  answers  are  based  upon  the  general  proposition  that  the 
superintendent  is  to  be  responsible  and  the  efficient  head.  Through 
this  principle,  1  think,  we  get  better  results  than  through  any  other. 

E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  O. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  even  an  ideal  school  system  equally 
adapted  to  all  conditions.  The  best  system  for  one  city,  with  its 
school  history  and  limiting  conditions,  may  not  be  the  best  system 
for  another  city.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  same  system  would  be 
equally  well  adapted  to  cities  of  like  size  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  An  ideal  system  for  a  city  in  New  England  might  not  be 
the  best  possible  system  for  a  city  in  the  West  or  in  the  South. 
Past  as  well  as  present  conditions  and  influences  should  always  be 
considered  in  school  legislation.  Certain  legislation  maybe  required 
to  correct  evils  that  have  intrenched  themselves  in  school  adminis- 
tration, and  this  legislation  may  be  very  unwise  under  other  and 
different  conditions. 

I  may  also  add  that  I  have  little  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
any  school  system  that  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people. 
Their  will  in  school  affairs  is  sure  to  be  law,  and  when  school 
administration  loses  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  will  find  a 
way  to  change  it.  The  true  end,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  provide  such  a 
system  of  school  administration  as  will  win  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  school  patrons. 

Please  excuse  the  brevity,  and  also  the  uncertainty  of  some  of  my 
answers. 

I.  There  should  be  a  board  of  education,  and  also  an  executive 
officer  having  charge  of  the  business  department  of  school  affairs,  and 
a  superintendent  of  instruction  having  charge  of  the  schools  proper. 
The  general  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  of  these  executive 
officers  should  be  defined  by  State  law, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  head  of  the  business  department 
should  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  for  not  less  than 
five  years,  and  that  his  acts  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board.  If,  however,  he  is  to  be  supreme  in  school  affairs,  and 
the  board  only  an  advisory  council,  he  should  be  elected  by  the 
people. 

In  general  terms,  he  should  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board 
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in  all  business  affairs,  and  his  duties  should  not  be  left  to  the  board, 
but  should  be  defined  by  the  law  creating;  the  office. 

4.  The  number  of  persons  constituting  the  board  will  depend 
much  on  conditions.  As  a  rule,  the  board  should  not  consist  of  less 
than  five  members,  nor  more  than  fifteen.  More  will  depend  on  the 
fitness  of  the  members  than  their  number. 

5.  Cannot  answer  definitely.  There  is  probably  no  "best  plan." 
That  plan  is  best  which  works  the  best,  and  only  experience  can 
settle  this.  In  one  city,  the  election  of  school  directors  works 
well ;  in  another,  it  is  the  source  of  evil.  In  one  city,  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  mayor  secures  good  men  ;  in  another,  it  fills  the  board 
with  politicians,  possibly  the  partisans  of  the  mayor.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  election  of  members  by  districts  works  better  in 
most  instances  than  their  election  by  the  city  at  large.  But  the 
districts  should  not  correspond  with  wards,  so  often  run  by  ward 
bummers. 

6.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  organize  a  city  school  system  in  touch 
with  the  people^  and  yet  free  from  the  control  and  corruption  of 
party  politics.  I  would  at  once  get  the  plan  patented,  and  retire 
from  hard  work  !  I  think  that  a  school  board  should  not  be  exclu- 
sively composed  of  men  of  one  political  p^rty,  and  this  is  the  basis 
of  my  objection  to  the  election  of  the  members  on  a  general  ticket. 
No  school  board  ought  to  be  organized  on  political  lines.  But  I 
leave  this  question  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

7.  Much  will  depend  on  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
superintendent.  If  he  is  to  be  the  real  supervisor  of  school  work, 
he  ought  to  be  appointed  for  not  less  than  five  years,  nor  more  than 
ten  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  appointing  superintendents  for  life. 
Few  men  can  successfully  supervise  a  system  of  schools  more  than 
ten  years,  and  fewer  more  than  twenty  years.  They  are  too  often 
unable  to  see  real  defects  in  their  own  schools,  or  to  devise  plans 
for  their  correction.  The  schools  fall  into  ruts.  All  depends, 
however,  on  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendent.  The  best 
method  of  appointing  a  superintendent  I  leave  for  the  committee  to 
determine. 

8.  A  school  superintendent  should  be  a  Caesar,  a  Solomon,  and 
an  angel,  all  in  one  person  !  Who  can  describe  his  make-up  ?  As 
a  supervisor  of  instruction,  he  should  be  a  scholar  and  an  educator, 
practically  acquainted  with  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  But  I 
forbear. 

9  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  this  question.  The  experience 
of  the  country,  with  few  exceptions,  is  in  the  direction  of  local  con- 
trol and  management  of  schools  in  cities  and  towns.  I  see  little 
hope  of  changing  this,  even  if  desirable,  except  by  general  statutes 
regulating  local  management. 

10.  The  authority  to  license  teachers  should  be  vested  in  a  board 
or  committee  of  experts,  not  less  than  three  in  number,  and  these 
examiners  of  teachers  should  be  confirmed  and  commissioned,  if* 
not  appointed,  by  State  authority.  The  superintendent  may  be  a 
member  of  this  licensing  body,  but,  if  he  has  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  his  relation  to  'heir  licensure  should  be  advisory.     I  do 
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not  favor  the  investing  of  the  superintendent  with  the  power  to 
license  and  also  to  appoint  teachers.  If  the  superintendent  has  not 
the  power  of  appointment,  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
examiners  or  licensure. 

11.  The  superintendent  should  be  vested  by  law  with  the  power 
to  select  and  appoint  teachers,  and  also  to  assign  them  to  their  posi- 
tions. His  appointments  may  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board,  under  specified  limitations.  The  power  to  appoint  should 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  discharge  for  cause,  subject  to  the  review 
of  the  proper  court.  The  essential  condition  here  is  that  the  super- 
intendent's power  and  duty  in  these  directions  should  be  clearly 
defined  by  State  lawy  not  by  regulations  of  the  school  board.  For  a 
fuller  answer  to  this  question,  I  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  paper  on 
"School  Superintendence  in  Cities." 

12.  Answered  above. 

13.  I  have  not  over-confidence  in  competitive  examinations  as  a 
means  of  determining  promotions  to  school  positions  of  higher  grade 
or  emolument.  Certain  essential  qualifications  cannot  be  disclosed 
by  a  formal  examination,  or  measured  by  a  per-cent.  scale.  An 
examination  is  largely  a  test  of  knowledge,  whereas  success  depends 
as  well  on  ability  and  character. 

14.  In  general  terms,  the  superintendent  should  have  charge  of 
the  schools  as  a  whole,  and  the  principal  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  under  his  immediate  control.  Prin- 
cipals are  local  superintendents,  acting  under  the  direction  and  over- 
sight of  the  general  superintendent,  and  in  harmony  with  deter- 
mined plans  and  purposes.  I  cannot  undertake  a  complete  statement 
of  the  duties  of  each,  much  less  their  proper  co-ordination. 

15.  The  superintendent,  with  the  assistance  of  associate  superin- 
tendents and  principals.  It  may  be  well  to  provide  for  the  approval 
of  the  course  by  all  supervisors  acting  as  a  body.  Under  present 
conditions  in  most  cities,  the  course  should  be  finally  approved  by 
the  board  of  education. 

16.  The  text-books  should  be  selected  by  those  who  make  the 
course  of  study,  since  they  are  essentially  a  part  of  the  course. 

17.  Promotions  within  the  grades  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  principal  should  be  made  by  him.  Promotions /r^w  one  school 
or  group  of  schools  under  a  principal  should  be  made  by  the  super- 
intendent on  the  judgment  of  teachers  and  principals,  properly  ascer- 
tained. I  like,  as  you  know,  the  plan  of  monthly  estimates,  with 
examinations  for  special  cases. 

18.  Complaints  by  parents  should  first  be  made  to  the  principal, 
and  then,  if  desired,  to  the  superintendent.  It  may  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide for  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  in  speci- 
fied cases,  but  his  decision  should,  in  most  cases,  be  final.  When 
unsatisfactory,  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  seek  its  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  competent  persons. 

19.  I  have  no  definite  opinion  on  this  subject. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  comply  with  your  request  by  giving  you 
"  running  "  answers  to  all  the  questions.  I  would  like  to  be  more 
specific  on  the  manner  of  the  superintendent's  appointment    This, 

15 
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as  I  see  it,  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  manner  in  which  the  board 
is  organized.  A  school  system  should  have  two  executive  officers, 
one  having  charge  of  what  may  be  called  the  business  department  of 
the  system,  and  the  other  of  the  internal  work  of  the  schools,  the 
instruction  department.  These  should  be  co-ordinate  officers,  and 
neither  should  be  appointed  by  the  other.  If  the  superintendent  of 
instruction  is  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  business  department,  he 
is  thereby  put  in  a  subordinate  position,  and  also  his  department.  It 
so  strikes  me,  but  this  may  be  the  less  of  two  evils  in  a  given  city. 
If  the  board  is  not  to  appoint  the  superintendent,  as  well  as  the  head 
of  the  other  department,  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the 
superintendent  should  be  vested  in  some  outside  authority,  or  he 
should  be  elected  by  the  people. 

The  special  reform  in  school  administration  needed  is  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  department  of  school  supervision  and  its  invest- 
ment with  well-defined  functions  and  powers  by  State  law.  See 
inclosed  paper. 
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Hill  on,  214. 

Hinsdale  on,  216. 

Kiehle  on,  217. 

Parker  on,  218. 

Pattengill  on,  219. 

Schurman  on,  221. 

Thwing  on,  222. 

White  on,  224. 
powers  of,  121. 

Gilbert  on,  210. 

Seaver  on,  131. 
selection  of  members  of,  119. 
size  of,  120. 

Bardeen  on,  200. 

Carlisle  on,  205. 

Eliot  on,  207. 

Gilbert  on,  210. 

Hanus  on,  211. 

Harper  on,  213. 

Hill  on,  214. 

Hinsdale  on,  216. 

Parker  on,  218. 

Pattengill  on,  219. 

Schurman  on,  221. 

White  on,  224. 
term  of  member  of,  120. 

Seaver  on,  131. 
Citizenship,  intelligent,  67. 

special  education  in  duties  of,  63. 
Commissioner,  election  of,  Bardeen  on, 
200. 

Barnes  on,  201. 

Carlisle  on,  204. 

Harper  on,  213. 

Hinsdale  on,  215. 

Kiehle  on,  217. 

Parker  on,  218. 

Thwing  on,  222. 
power  and  duty  of,  Bardeen  on,  90O. 

Barnes  on,  201. 

Carlisle  on,  205. 

Harper  on,  213. 

Hinsdale  on,  216. 

Parker  on,  218. 

Thvring  on,  222. 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  appointment  ao4 
personnel  of,  7, 8. 
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Committee  of  Fifteen,  appropriation  for 
expenses  of,  8. 
correspondence  and  discussion  of,  8. 
meetings  of,  8,  13,  17. 
personnel  of  sub-committees  of,  9. 
propositions  adopted  by,  14-16. 
publication  of  report  of,  3, 17. 
Compulsory  education,  Bardeen  on,  aoi. 
Butler  on,  203. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  207. 
Gilbert  on,  210. 
Hanuson,  213. 
Harper  on,  214. 
Hill  on,  215. 
Hinsdale  on,  217. 
Kiehle  on,  218. 
Parker  on,  219. 
Pattengill  on,  220. 
Schurman  on,  222. 
Thwing  on,  223. 
White  on,  225. 
Content  of  education,  Gilbert  on,  104. 
Correlation,  of  course  of  study  with  pu- 
pil's environment,  41. 
of  results  by  division,  Dutton,  Grand- 
gent,  Hanus,    Hill,    Huling, 
and  Kelleyon,  178. 
Correlation  of  studies,  by  synthesis,  Gil- 
bert on,  107. 
division    of,     Dutton,     Grandgent, 
Hanus,    Hill,     Huling,   and 
Kelley  on,  178. 
Klemm  on,  185. 
Prince  on,  195. 
effect  of  faulty,  84,  97. 
forms  of,  set  forth  by  Gilbert,  104. 

by  Jones,  no,  in. 
in  elementary  education,  report  of 

sub-committee  on,  40. 
meaning  of,  40. 

Gregory  on,  170, 171. 
Hanus  on,  146. 
Jones  on.  181. 
purpose  of,  Bryant  on,  163. 

Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill, 

Huling,  and  Kelley  on,  177. 
McMurry  on,  186. 
Merwin  on,  190. 
Parker  on,  195. 
questions  by  sub-committee  on,  10, 

II,  157,158. 
relation  of  psychology  to,  42. 
restriction  of,  Jones  on,  in. 
universality  of,  Bryant  on,  163. 
Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill, 
Huling,  and  Kelley  on,  178. 
Klemm  on,  184. 
Council,  school,  121. 

teachers',  204,  209,  210. 
Course  of  study,  by  whom  made,  Bar- 
deen on,  201. 
Barnes  on,  202. 


Course  of  study,  by  whom  made,  Batlet 
on,  203. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  207. 
Gilbert  on,  210. 
Hanus  on,  212. 
Harper  on,  214. 
If  ill  on,  214. 
Hinsdale  on,  217. 
Kiehle  on,  218. 
Parker  on,  219. 
'  Pattengill  on,  220. 
Schurman  on,  222. 
Thwing  on,  223. 
White  on,  225. 
same  for  all  students,  87. 
Discipline,  effect  of  too  much,  49. 
Drawing,  importance  of,  in  elementaiy 
school  work,  69. 
time  to  be  devoted  to,  70. 
Elementary    course,    brief    descriptioD 
of,  67. 
length  of,  Bryant  on,  160. 

Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill, 
Huling,  and  Kelley  on,  174. 
Gregory  on,  165. 
Jesse  on,  180. 
Klemm  on,  184. 
Merwin  on,  186. 
Mowry  on,  191. 
Parker  on,  194. 
Steams  on,  196. 
Williams  on,  196. 
Elementary  school,  sesthetic  training  in, 

48. 
branches  to  be  studied  in,  68. 

disciplinary  work  of,  67. 

help  gained  in,  from  recitations  of 
fellow-pupils,  68. 

manual  training  in,  71. 

mechanical  exercises  in,  68. 

moral  training  in,  72. 

penmanship  in,  92. 

physical  culture  in,  72. 

schedule  of  lessons  per  week  for,  ^3. 

study  of   American   Revolution  m, 
66. 
of  Constitution  in,  67. 

vocal  music  in,  71. 
Fractions,  Greenwood  on  teaching  of, 

99,  100. 
Geog^phy,  central  idea  of,  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  60. 

comprehensiveness  of  meaning  of, 

59- 
increasing  call  for  wider  knowledge 

of,  61. 
influence  of  geographical  societies  on 

study  of,  62. 
physical,  76. 

psychological  value  of  study  of,  6x. 
sequence    of    topics  for  a  rational 

study  of,  60. 
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Geometry,  Gilbert  on,  107. 

inventional,  75.    . 
Grammar,  discipline  from  study  of,  48. 
Maxwell  on,  11  a. 
use  of  paraphrasing  in,  90. 

Maxwell  on,  112. 
use  of  text-book  in,  92. 

Gilbert  on,  108. 
value  of,  in  teaching  language,  48. 
Grammar-school  course,  rank  of  studies 
in,  Bridgham  on,  159. 
Davis  on,  104. 
Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill, 

Huling,  and  Kelley  on,  178. 
Gregory  on,  17a. 
Klemm  on,  185. 
Parker  on,  195. 
dammar-school     studies,     range     of, 
Bryant  on,  162. 
Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill, 

Huling,  and  Kelley  on,  175. 
Gregory  on,  168,  169. 
Jesse  on,  181. 
Klemm  on,  184. 
Merwin  on,  188. 
Mowry  on,  193. 
Parker  on,  194. 
Prince  on,  195. 
Steams  on,  196. 
pedagogical   value   of,    Bryant   on, 
160. 
Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill, 
Huling,  and  Kelley  on,  174. 
Gregory  on,  168. 
Tones  on,  182. 
Klemm  on,  184. 
Merwin  on,  186. 
Mowry  on,  192. 
Parker  on,  194. 
History,  broadening  influence  of  study 
of,  26. 
classic  period  of  American,  66. 
examples    of    heroism    in    United 

States,  66. 
general,  in  secondary  course,  81. 
oral  lessons  on,  67. 
modification    of,    by   variations   in 

chronology,  82. 
reflective  powers  exercised  by,  67. 
spiral  course  in,  70. 
teaching  of,  65. 
History  and  geography,  relative  value 

of,  62. 
Hobbes,   importance  attached   to    the 

Slate  by,  63. 
Home  study,  disadvantages  of,  86. 
Hygiene,  lessons  in,  included  in  natural 

science,  71. 
Instruction,    according    to    length    of 
school  life,  Klemm  on,  185. 
Merwin  on,  191. 
Parker  on,  195. 
Williams  on,  197. 


Instruction,  demands  for  scientific  and 
professional,  123. 
influence  of  civilization  on,  14,  42. 
influence  of  environment  on,  14. 
influence  of  length  of  school  life  on, 
Bryant  on,  163. 
Gregory  on,  173. 
Jones  on,  183. 
Jacotot's  maxim,  96. 
Language,  a  product  of  the  experience 
of  people,  49. 
all  learning  dependent  on,  44. 
development  by,  Gilbert  on,  106. 
every  lesson  an  exercise  in,  91. 
influence  of  art  and   literature  on 

study  of,  48. 
Maxwell  on  study  of  foreign,  113. 
place  of,  in  elementary  school,  46. 
value    of    original    composition    in 
study  of,  90. 
Language  and  thinking,  Jones  on,  11 1. 
Latin,   substitution   of,   for    grammar, 

73.  95. 
Literature,  aesthetic  training  by,  48. 

civilizing  influence  of  higher,  47. 

correlation  of,  with  physical  facts, 

Jones  on,  112. 

ethics  and  aesthetics  in,  50,  51. 

knowledge  of  human  nature  through, 

47. 
selections  for  study  of,  47. 

Manual  training,  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to,  71. 
Gilbert  on,  106. 
Mathematics,  rank  of,  among  studies, 
52. 
tendency  of  exclusive  devotion  to,  49. 
Methods  of  teaching,  Bryant  on,  163. 

Parker  on,  195. 
Model  school,  Hanus  on,  148. 
teachers  in,  Barnes  on,  138. 
Bliss  on,  138. 
Boyden  on,  139. 
Hinsdale  on,  150. 
Hyde  on,  152. 
Martin  on,  153. 
Parker  on,  154. 
Model-teacher,  criticism  of,  Barnes  on, 
138. 
Hinsdale  on,  150. 
Parker  on,  155. 
Natural  philosophy.  Christianizing  in. 

fluence  of,  78. 
Natural  science,  acquisition  of,  by  re- 
sults, 81. 
in  the  elementary  school,  69. 
suggestions  for  the  teaching  of,  70. 
time  for  oral  lessons  in,  70. 
Objective  teaching  as  a  specialty,  50. 
Oral  lessons,    argument    in    favor    of 
weekly,  71. 
Gilbert's  dissent  from   opinion    of 
committee  on,  108. 
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Organization  of  city  school    systems, 
questions    by  sub-committee 
on,  12,  198. 
report  of  subcommittee  on,  114. 
Parent  and  teacher,  disputes  between, 
Barnes  on,  20a. 
Butler  on,  203. 
Corson  on,  207. 
Gilbert  on,  210. 
Hanus  on,  212. 
Harper  on,  214. 
Hill  on,  214. 
Hinsdale  on,  217. 
Kiehle  on,  218. 
Parker  on,  219. 
Pattengill  on,  220. 
Schurman  on,  222. 
Thwing  on,  223. 
White  on,  225. 
Physics,  adaptation  of,  to  high-school 

course,  76. 
Phjrsiology,  lessons  in,  to  be  included 

in  natural  science,  71. 
Processes  becoming  mechanical  to  be 

avoided,  57. 
Programme,  assignment  of  time  in,  172. 
Davis  on,  164. 
Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill, 

Huling,  and  Kelley  on,  178. 
Merwin  on,  190. 
relief  studies  on,  87. 
Promotion,  Bardeen  on,  201. 
Barnes  on,  202. 
Bridgham  on,  160. 
Bryant  on,  163. 
Butler  on,  203. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  207. 
Eliot  on,  209. 
Gilbert  on,  210. 
Gregory  on,  173. 
Hanus  on,  212. 
Harper  on,  214. 
Hill  on,  214. 
Hinsdale  on,  217. 
Jones  on,  183. 
Kiehle  on,  218. 
Klemm  on,  186. 
Merwin  on,  191. 
Mowry  on,  194. 
Parker  on,  195,  219. 
Pattengill  on,  220. 
Schurman  on,  222. 
Steams  on,  196. 
Thwing  on,  223. 
White  on,  225, 
Williams  on,  197. 
.  by    competitive    examination,    Bar- 
deen on,  200. 
Barnes  on,  202. 
Butler  on.  203. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  206. 


Promotion,  bf  cnmpetitive  esBmioftdoQ, 
Gilbert  Qn,  210. 
Hanus  on,  si2. 
Harper  on,  213. 
Hill  on,  214. 
Hinsdale  on,  216. 
Kiehle  on,  218. 
Parker  on,  219. 
Pattengill  on,  220. 
Schurman  on,  222. 
Thwing  on,  223. 
White  on,  225. 
device  for  improvement  in,  98. 
Psychology,  function  of,  in  education, 
14,  25,  42. 
scientific  experiment  in  ph]rsiok>gi' 
cal,  43. 
Pupil-teacher,  criticism  of,  Greenwooc! 
on,  142. 
Gregory  on,  144. 
Hinsdale  on,  151. 
Holloway  on,  152. 
Parker  on,  155. 
critics  for,  Hinsdale  on,  151. 

Parker  on,  155. 
testing  of,  Hinsdale  on,  151. 
Johnston  on,  156. 
Parker  on,  155. 
Scott  on,  156. 
Reading,  plan  for,  89. 

undesirability  of  use  of,  for  oth.  ^ 
exercises,  84. 
Recitation,  attention  in,  96. 
length  of,  93. 

Bryant  on,  163. 
Bndgham  on,  159. 
Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hi^ 
Huling,  and  Kelley  on,  17^ 
Gregory  on,  172. 
Klemm  on,  185. 
Mowry  on,  194. 
Parker  on,  195. 
Williams  on,  196. 
studies  for  morning,  86. 
Republic,  true  Roman  meaning  of,  64. 
School  administration,  board  K>r  legis- 
lative functions  of,  128. 
Lane  on,  132. 
by  committees,  124. 
executive    of    business    department 
of,  128. 
Lane  on,  132. 
executive  of  department  of  instruc- 
tion of,  128. 
legislative  body  for,  118. 
legislative   and   executive   fimctioos 
of,    discrimination    between, 
116,  128,  130. 
rights  of  parents  in,  129. 
School  buildings,  exclusiveness  in  use 
of,  98. 
and  supplies,  care*  of,  204,  209. 
School  director,  121. 
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Scliooi  director,  Sealer  on,  131. 
School  system,  affected  by  public  senti- 
ment, 114,  117. 
aathority  of  the  people  over,  117. 
dissociation  of,  from  politics  or  re- 
ligion, 119,  120,  128. 
distinctive  features  of  good,  98. 
Science,  definition  of,  69. 
educational  value  of,  8p. 
method  of  teaching,  79. 

Gilbert  on,  107. 
study  of ,  to  be  on  the  line  of  expe- 
rience, 69. 
two  divisions  of  natural,  70. 
Science  and  history  contrasted,  83. 
Secondary  and    elementary    work,  re- 
quirements for,  139,  141. 
Secondary  school,  province  of,  34. 
Self-education,  tendency  of,  78. 
Specialization  of  work,  80,  95. 
Bryant  on,  163. 

Dutton,   Grandgent,    Hanus,    Hill, 
Haling,  and  Kelley  on,  180. 
Gilbert  on,  89. 
Tones  on»  183. 
Parker  on,  195. 
Williams  on,  197. 
Spelling,  9a. 

Greenwood  on,  104. 
Studies,  order  of,  psychological,  74. 

symmetrical  adjustment  of,  40. 
Study,  advanced  and  elementary,  relative 
value  of,  88. 
professional    and    academic,     con- 
trasted, 22. 
Style,  how  to  acquire  a  correct,  48,  91. 
Superintendent,   appointment  of,  Bar- 
deen  on,  200. 
Barnes  on,  201. 
Butler  on,  202. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  206. 
Gilbert  on,  210. 
Hanus  on,  212. 
Harper  on,  213. 
Hill  on,  214. 
Hinsdale  on,  216. 
Kiehle  on,  217. 
Parker  on,  218. 
Pattengill  on,  220. 
Schurman  on,  221. 
Thwing  on,  222. 
White  on,  224. 
assistants  for,  126. 
authority  of  State  over,  Bardeen  on, 
200. 
-    powers  of,  123,  125. 
Seaver  on,  132. 
qualifications  for,  Bardeen  on,  200. 
Barnes  on,  201. 
Butler  on,  203. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  206. 


Superintendent,  qualifications  for,  Gil- 
bert on,  210. 

Hanus  on,  212. 

Harper  on,  213. 

Hill  on,  214. 

Hinsdale  on,  216. 

Kiehle  on,  217. 

Parker  on,  218. 

Pattengill  on,  220. 

Schurman  on,  221. 

Thwing  on,  222. 

White  on,  224. 
responsibility  of,  to  State  authority, 
Barnes  on,  201. 

Carlisle  on,  205. 

Corson  on,  206. 

Hanus  on,  212. 

Harper  on,  213. 

Hill  on,  214. 

Hinsdale  on,  216. 

Parker  on,  219. 

Pattengill  on,  220. 

Schurman  on,  221. 

Thwing  on,  222. 

White  on,  224. 
term  of  office  of,  125. 

Seaver  on,  132. 
Superintendent    and    teacher,    relative 
duties  of,  Bardeen  on,  200. 
Barnes  on,  202. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  206.    ■ 
Gilbert  on,  210. 
Hanus  on,  212. 
Harper  on,  214. 
Hill  on,  214. 
Hinsdale  on,  217. 
Parker  on,  219. 
Pattengill  on,  220. 
Schurman  on,  222. 
Thwing  on,  223. 
White  on,  225. 
Teacher,  appointment  and  discharge  of, 
Bardeen  on,  200. 

Butler  on,  203. 

Carlisle  on,  205. 

Corson  on,  206. 

Eliot  on,  208. 

Gilbert  on,  210. 

Hanus  on,  212. 

Harper  on,  213. 

Hill  on,  214. 

Hinsdale  on,  216. 

Kiehle  on,  218. 

Parker  on,  219. 

Pattengill  on,  22a 

Schurman  on,  221. 

Seaver  on,  132. 

Thwing  on,  223. 

White  on,  225. 
child's  need  of  guidance  of,  79. 
grade  assignment  of,  Bardeen  os, 
200. 
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Teacher,  g^de  assignment  of,  Barnes 
on,  20I. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  206. 
Gilbert  on,  210. 
Hanus  on,  212. 
Harper  on,  213. 
Hill  on,  214. 
Hinsdale  on,  216. 
Kiehle  on,  218. 
Parker  on,  219. 
Pattengill  on,  220. 
Scharman  on,  222. 
^        Thwing  on,  223. 
White  on,  225. 

Saduation  of,  33. 
nds  of,  in  training  school,  20. 
licensing  of,  Bardeen  on,  200. 

Barnes  on,  201. 

Carlisle  on,  205. 

Corson  on,  206. 

Gilbert  on,  210. 

Hanus  on,  212. 

Harper  on,  213. 

Hill  on,  214. 

Hinsdale  on,  216. 

Parker  on,  219. 

Pattengill  on,  220. 

Schurman  on,  221. 

Thwing  on,  222. 

White  on,  224. 
minimum  acquirements  for,  19,  so. 
position  of,  on  eligible  list,  i^. 
preparation  of  normal-achool,  35. 
preparation  of  secondary,  6«<>ne  on, 
140,  141. 

Hanus  on,  145-148. 
status  of,  in  schoolroom,  127. 
tests  of  success  of,  32. 
Teaching,  art  of,  22,  37. 

how  to  secure  progress  in  methods 

of,  46. 
requisite  elements  of,  33. 
science  of,  22,  36. 
Text-books,  selection  of,  Bardeen  on,  201. 
Butler  on,  203. 
Carlisle  on,  205. 
Corson  on,  207. 
Eliot  on,  209. 
Gilbert  on,  210. 
Hanus  on,  212. 
Harper  on,  214. 
Hill  on,  214. 
Hinsdale  on,  217. 
Kiehle  on,  218. 
Parker  on,  219. 
Pattengrill  on,  220. 
Schurman  on,  222. 
Thwing  on,  223. 
White  on,  225. 
Theory,  Hanus  on  educational,  145, 146. 
Time,  division   of,  for  subjects,  Davis 
on,  164. 


Time,  division  of,  for  subjects,  Dntton, 
Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill,  Hu- 
ling,  and  Kelley  on,  179. 
Klemm  on,  185. 
for    each    branch,   recommendation 
regarding,  89-95. 
Topics,  division  of,  Davis  on,  165. 
Merwin  on,  191. 
practical  basis  in  choice  of,  41. 
psychological  arrangement  of,  41. 
sequence  of,  40. 
Bryant  on,  162. 
Dutton,  Grandgent,  Hanus,  Hill, 

Hilling,  and  Kelley  on,  176. 
Gregory  on,  169. 

iones  on,  183. 
ferwin  on,  189. 
Parker  on,  195. 
Training  of  teachers,  necessity  and  prO' 
vision  for,  149. 
one-sidedness  of  an  abstract  psycho- 
logical, 42. 
questions  by  sub-committee  on,  9,  io» 

135.  136. 
study  of  school  economy  in,  26,  37. 
Training  school,  age  for  admission  to, 
Gregory  on,  143. 

Hinsdale  on,  149. 

Parker  on,  153. 
apportionment  of  time  tn,  23. 

Gftult  on,  141. 

Greenwood  00,  142. 

Gregory  on,  143. 

Hinsdale  on,  150. 

Holloway  on,  152. 

Parker  on,  154. 
diploma  of,  Hinsdale  en,  151. 

Parker  on,  155. 
examination  for,  Hinsdale  on,  150. 
,    Hyde  on,  152. 

Parker  on,  154. 
history  of  education  in,  27. 

Barnes  on,  137. 

Bliss  on,  138. 

Gregory  on,  144. 

Hanus  on,  146. 

Hinsdale  on,  1 50. 

Murdock  on,  153. 

Parker  on,  154. 
how  conducted,  27-30. 
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